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** Oh ProserpioA ! 
For the Flowers now, that, fritted, thou let'st fiai 
From Diets wagoo ! Daffodils 
That come before the Swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; Violets dim, 
But sweeter than the Uds of Juno's eye% 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale Primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength ; bold Ozlips and 
The Crown Imperial ; lilies of all kinds. 
The Flower-de*Luoe being one. Come take your flowers ; 
Methinks I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun Pastorals."— 2%e Winter't Tate. 



" Full, as the bee of thyme/** the Second Volume of the Parterre 
seeks its place on the rosewood work-table, and the oaken library 
shelf. 

It would be worse than fooUsh, to recite its various pleas for admis- 
sion into those graceful sanctuaries — the study and the withdrawing- 
room ; since those who shut their eyes upon the superficial excellences 
of paper, type, and embellishment, can no more be expected to enjoy 
the literary treasures they illustrate, than the man, who is too idle 
or too dull to admire the flowers of nature's carpet, would be tempted 
to scrutinize the ore and jewels of the mine below. 

Demosthenes, in the zenith of his popularity, is said to have ex- 
claimed (and perhaps with more bitterness than met the ear), ** Oh ye 
Athenians, how hard do I labour to obtain your praise ! " Little do 
those who with indifference take up, and, with indolent eye, peruse 
the lucubrations of the Periodical, reflect upon the care, the consider- 
ation, the taste, the talent, the research, which, gathering like Genii 
around the midnight lamp of intellectual toil, have contributed their 
aid to the composition of a single paper ! How often hath the wearied 
hand laid down and resumed the pen, how often hath enthusiasm (alas! 
perhaps necessity) repulsed the invader Sleep, in the production of a 

• Hcrrick. 
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piece, which the reader lazily skims as he stirs his chocolate and 
marmalades his white French roll ; or devours, hetween cool sips of 
claret, and fragments of short biscuit ! 

With regard to the Parterre — hers was no obscure origin, holding 
forth vast promises of future improvement, to atone for incipient mean- 
ness ; neither was it an ostentatious commencement, miserably falsified 
by the poverty she betrayed as she proceeded — a golden portico to 
a swineherd's cabin, a Parian frontispiece to a freebooter's cave. 

She started forth at the invocation of Genius, and with modest dignity 
assumed the grade to which her grace and quality entitled her, on the i 

steps of Fame's Temple. And if to impart information, or afford j 

amusement, be an excellence that claims notice and deserves reward ; ' 

if the Tale that beguiles the vacant hour, the Essay that draws from the 
treasure-house of Mind, tJUngs old and new^ or the Poetry that strikes ' 

the true chords of the heart, be as pleasant in perusal as they were | 

painful in composition; then, courteous Public! enter our garden. ; 

This is a gala day. Sit by the fountains, for they refresh these glowing | 

airs ; lie along the grass-plats, for they are thickly starred with daisies ; j 

go — dream in the arbours, for they are of impenetrable shade ; pluck \ 

the flowers, for so shall they be most honoured. 

We have a welcome for every hand, a garland for every brow! 
but of roses, and myrtle, and laurel, and lilies, shall his chaplet be, 
who will plant here a flower of his own, that shall add a new odour, a 
fine colour, and a firesh lustre to the Parterre ! Come then, for , 

Here be woods as green 
As any ; air likewise, as fresh and sweet, 

As where smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 1 

Face of the curled streams, with flowers aa many , 

As the young Spring gives, and as choice as any ; 
Here be all new delights, cool streams and wells. 
Arbours o'ergrown with woodbines ; caves and dells-— 
Choose where thou wilt.* 

* Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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THE GENEROUS LOVER. 

A LEVANTINE STORY. 

fFor the Parterre J, 

[This romantic tale is furnished us by a 
correspondent conversant with Spanish 
literature, who has translated, or ra- 
ther adapted it from a story by Cer- 
vantes, which, though of a somewhat 
similar character, and certainly not 
inferior in vivid interest, to the ad- 
mired one of the Captive in Don 
Quixote, must, for reasons which we 
may find occasion to explain elsewhere, 
be almost as unknown to the great 
majority of our readers, as if it were 
a book of the Koran]. 

Chap. I. 

'Tis wwl to heave the captive's sii^h. 

And wear the captive's chain; 
But sadder far it is to love» 

And not be loved, again. 
Yet, thon)2;h th^Vy^s oar liearts adored, 

Have smiled i^pon^ns never; -9 
Still, still wttcartnjfrt bear to know 

Their lightei^-quue'nched for ever ! 

The first scene'^of our story lies in the 
once fiourishing and ever lovely Isle of 



Cyprus, towards the close of the six- 
teenth century. Under two hundred 
and sixty years of Turkish dominion, the 
population of this once important island 
has dwindled, and its agriculture and 
commerce have declined, into compara- 
tive insignificance. In many a field, 
once rich with cultivation, nature now 
riots in untamed luxuriance ; many a 
hill and plain, once enlivened by the 
cheerful voice of the husbandman, is* 
now overrun by the wild thyme and the 
hyacinth — a fragrant and flowery desert. 
The city of Nicosia, so long the royal 
residence of the Lusignans, and after- 
wards one of the brightest jewels in the 
ample diadem of the once proud Venice, 
now presents a melancholy spectacle ; the 
huts, inhabited by the slaves of Maho- 
metan oppression and brutality, miser- 
ably contrasting with the superb relics of 
its former splendour — with its mosques, 
once Christian temples, and its palaces, 
where, as at Venice, 

St. Mark yet sees his lion, where he stood. 
Stand, but in mockeiy of his withered power. 

The year 1570 was fatal to the city of 
Nicosia, and shortly after to the whole 
27 
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kingdom. It was the period when the 
progress of the Turkish arms* was the 
most formidable to the Christian powers, 
whose dissensions, nevertheless, the 
common and imminent peril of Christ- 
endom was insufficient to suspend, except 
very partially and desultorily. Rhodes, 
the great Christian bulwark of the 
Archipelago and the Levant, after a 
defence by the Knights of St. John, 
unparalleled for heroic viffour, had, 
to the shame of Europe, fallen unsue- 
coured a few years before. Malta, the 
next retreat of those noble champions^ 
after emulating the resistance of Rhodes^ 
had been but tardily relieved. Since the 
enterprising Barfaiarossa had extended 
the dominion of the Forte over the 
Moors of Tunis and Algiers, the Bar- 
bary coast sent forth its corsairs with 
increased nttmbcrs and bolder daring, to 
spread alarm around the western i^ores 
and islands of the Mediterranean, threat^ 
ening their inhabitants and voyagers with 
the worst of outride, the direst of capti-'^ 
vity. And Selim the Second, who now 
ruled the Ottoman enqpire, projected 
the conquest of Cyprus^ In the month 
of June of this year, Mostapha, the Turk- 
ish general, entered it at the head of a 
hundred thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse. The neighbourhood of Nicosia 
was laid waste with fire and sword ; and 
on the 26th of July a memorable siege 
was commenced, which lasted forty-five 
days. The inhabitants performed pro- 
digies of valour, sustaining with asto- 
ni^ing intrepidity fifteen different as- 
saults. Being at length reduced to the 
greatest extremity, the city was taken, 
by a general assault, on Sunday the 9th 
of September. Of fifty thousand peo- 
ple, who had retired within the walls for 
shelter, twenty thousand were massa- 
cred, and the rest led into Anvery. 

Our story opens within two or three 
years after this event, when our hero, a 
Sicilian captive in the power of a 
Turkish master, was contemplating, from 
a rising ground in the neighbourhood of 
Nicosia, the shattered walls of the ill- 
fated city. With those feelings of 
melancholy sympathy which naturally 
arise in the breast of him who is consci- 
ous that he stands ** a ruin amidst ruins," 
he thus apostrophized them : — 

" Ye mournful relics of the fallen 
Nicosia, scarcely yet dry from the blood 
of your brave but unfortunate defenders, 
— were you sensible to calamity, we 
might bewail our woes together; and 
haply from such communion might 
spring some alleviation of our sorrow. 
One hope, at least, might be left to you, 



ye fallen towers, — that one day, though 
it should not be for so just a de- 
fence as that in which you were over- 
thrown, you may lift your heads again : 
but I — unhappy that 1 am — what good 
have I to hope for, even though restored 
to freedom! Hard is my destiny; for, 
when I had liberty, I possessed not hap- 
piness; and now that I am a captive, not 

even hope is left me." 

At that moment, a youth, of graceful 
figure^ in a handsome Turkish costume, 
earn* out of a tent or pavilion, one of 
fbmr which stood at a little distence, and 
•pfmMebing the Christian, said to him: 
— •♦ 1 would wager, Ricardo, my friend, 
that your continual musings have led 
you hither." 

** They have.** axis«rered Ricardo (for 
that was the captive's Christian-name), 
** but to little purpose f for nowhere can 
I find any relief from them; and as 
for the ruins which lie before us, they 
hate but added to the force of my own 
soelcneholy reflections.'* 

'* The ruins of Nicosia, do job mean ?'* 
said the Turk. 

" What others can I mean ?*' rejoined 
Ricardo, *< since no others are here within 
our view.** 

"You will find enough to deplore,*' 
replied the Turk, " if you enter into 
such contemplations ; for surely no one 
who saw this rich and fruitful island of 
Cyprus two years ago, when its inha- 
bitants were in the peaceful enjoyment of 
every thing which contributes to human 
happiness, and now beholds them either 
banished froni their beautiful country, 
or captive and miserable in it, can help 
lamenting their calamities. Let us, 
however, think no more of them, since 
they are irremediable, and let us attend 
to your own ; for I would fain know if 
there be not some remedy for thems and 
therefore I conjure you, by the good 
will which I have testified towards you, 
and by the sympathy which should spring 
from our being of the same country, 
and brought up in our infancy together, 
that you tell me the cause of this your 
excessive sadness ; — for, although capti- 
vity is of itself sufficient to sadden 
the most cheerful heart upon earth, 
yet I imagine that your misfortunes 
have an earlier date. Noble spirits, like 
yours, do not suffer themselves to be 
so far overcome by ordinary adversity as 
to exhibit extraordinary sorrow ; and I 
know that you are not « so poor, but 
that you might give whatever should 
be asked for your ransom ; neither 
are you lodged in the towers by the 
Black Sea, like a captive of great 
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consideration, who snist long sigh for 
his liberty, or perhaps never obtain it. 
Seeing, then, that your ill fortune hai 
not deprived you of the hope of freedom, 
and that you are nevertheless over- 
whehned with grief* I may well suppose 
that your sorrow is not ooeasioned by 
your captivity alone. From what other 
cause, then, it proceeds, I entreat you to 
tell me, freely offering you whatever may 
be in my power towards its relief. Who 
knows but that the course of events, 
which has brought me to wear the habit 
in which you now see me, but which ' I 
abhor, has been ordained in order that I 
might serve ybu in this emergency. You 
already know, Ricardo, that my master 
is cadi of this city, which rank corre- 
sponds to that of bishop among the 
Christians. You also know the great 
power he possesses, and the great influ- 
ence I have with him. Nor are you 
ignorant of the ardent desire which I 
feel not to die in this religion which I 
appear to profess, which is indeed so 
great, that should circumstances compel 
me, I would confess and proclaim theiiuth 
of Jesus Christ (which my weak age, and 
still weaker understanding, made me 
renounce), even though the confession 
were to cost me my life ; for I should 
think the life of my body well exchanged 
for that of my immortal souL From 
what I have said, I wish you to infer, 
that my friendship may be of advantage 
to you, and to consider that in order to 
judge what remedy or alleviation your 
misfortune can receive, it is necessary 
that you acquaint me with its nature, 
even as the phyncian must question his 
patient before he can prescribe; and 
you may rely upon my secrecy.'' 

While the youth thus. addressed him, 
Ricardo remained silent; but when he 
had concluded, he answered as follows : 

** If, Mahomet, my friend, you could 
as readily discover a remedy for my ui^ 
happiness, as you have judged saga- 
ciottsly concerning it, I should think 
my liberty well lost, and would not ex- 
change my calamity for the gpreatest 
good fortune that can be imagined : but, 
alas! it is such that, though all the 
world should know its cause, there is 
not one in the world who can remedy or 
even alleviate it. However, if only to 
convince you that such is the case, I will 
r^kte it to you in as few words as I can. 
But first I wish you to inform me why my 
master, Hassan Pacha, has made this 
encampment in the country, before his 
entry into Nicosia, of which he is ap- 
pointed viceroy, or pacha, as the Turks 
call their viceroys." 



*' I will briefly inform you," answered 
Maliomet. 

** You must know, then, it is the cus- 
tom among the Turks, that a new-ap- 
pointed viceroy, of whatever province, 
shall not enter the town where his pre- 
decessor has resided, until the latter has 
previously quitted it, in order that an 
account of his government may be freely 
taken ; and while this is doing by the 
new pacha, the old one remains in the 
country, waiting the result of the inves- 
tigation ; which takes place without his 
having the power to avail himself of 
subornation or private partiality, unless 
indeed he have already done so by anti- 
cipation. When the aeoount has been 
taken, it is given to the pacha who 
is quitting' the government, inscribed 
upon parchment, folded and sealed ; and 
with it he presents himself at the gate 
of the Grand Signior; that is to say, 
before the great council of the Sultan. — 
When it has been examined by the vicier 
-pacha, and the four lesser pachas, they 
reward or punish him according to the 
nature of its contents ; his chastisement, 
when he has incurred any, being remitted 
for a sum of money. If, as most fre- 
quently happens, he is neither to be pu- 
nished nor rewarded, then, by means of 
gifts and presents, he obtains whatever 
office he has most desire for, among 
those which are vacant: for all public 
employments are acquired there, not by 
merit, but by money; everything is 
bought and sold. Those who have the 
dis{^sal of offices, extort as much as pos- 
sible from those who are appointed to 
them ; and these again make their em- 
ployments, thus obtained, furnish them 
the means of purchasing, in the same 
manner, others yet more lucrative. 
Thus is everything managed throughout 
this empire: all is violent — an indices 
tion that it will not endure long ; though 
I verily believe that it is upheld by our 
sins — ^by those, I mean, of such u offend 
God openly and recklessly, as I have 
done, — may God, in his goodness, have 
mercy on me ! 

** For the reason, then, which I have 
told you, your master, Hassan Pacha, 
has been for these four days here in .the 
country; and the former pacha would 
already have quitted Nicosia, but that 
he has been very ill : he is now, how- 
ever, much better; and will certainly 
come out either to-day or to-morrow, 
and make his temporary residence in 
some tents behind this hill, which you 
have not seen ; upon which your master 
will immediately enter the city. And 
b2 
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now, I believe, I have fiilly answered 
your inquiry.*' 

" Listen, then," said Ricardo; **but 
I know not whether it will be in my 
power to fulfil the promise which I made 
you, of relating my misfortune in a few 
words ; for such is its extent, that all I 
could use would be inadequate to express 
it; I will, however, tell you the melan- 
choly story, as well as I am able, and 
as time will permit. In the first place, 
I must ask you, whether you remember, 
in our city of Trapani,* a young lady, 
who was reputed to be the most beauti- 
ful in all Sicily ; one of whom the poets 
sang that her tresses were of gold — that 
her eyes were dazzling suns — that her 
cheeks were damask roses — that her teeth 
were pearls — that her lips were rubies — 
that her neck was alabaster; and that 
all her beauties combined formed such 
an harmonious and enchanting whole, 
that Envy herself could not point out a 
fiiult in her face or form ? And can it 
be, Mahomet, that thou hast not already 
recollected her, and bethought thee of 
her name? Surely thou either dost not 
hear me, or when thou wert in Trapani, 
thy senses were torpid !" 

" Truly," returned Mahomet, «• if 
she whom you have described as possess- 
ing such transcendent loveliness, be not 
Leonisa, the daughter of Rodolfo Flo- 
rencio— I know not who she can be, for 
I never heard of any other so &med for 
beauty." 

** You are right, Mahomet," resumed 
Ricardo ; " she, my friend, has been the 
cause of my greatest happiness and my 
greatest misery. 'Tis for her, and not 
for the loss of liberty, that my eyes have 
shed, and continue to shed, innumerable 
tears — ^that my sighs fill the air — that 
my complaints ascend to heaven. 'Tis 
she who has occasioned those demonstra- 
tions of sorrow, which made you consi- 
der me as either a madman or a coward. 
'Tis to this Leonisa — a lioness indeed to 
me ; but to another, whom I could men- 
tion, gentle as a lamb — that I owe the 
wretchedness in which you now behold 
me. For you must know, that from my 
earliest years, at least ever since I had 
the use of reason — I not only loved, but 
adored and served her with such entire 
devotion, that I seemed to know no other 
divinity on earth or in heaven. Her 
parents and relatives knew my passion, 
and never expressed any disapprobation 



* Trapani— a city and port on the north- 
western coast of Sicily. It was anciently called 
Drq^anwn, from the form of itsharb<}ar, which 
was thought to resemble a sickle. 



of it; since they knew that it tended only 
to a virtuous and honourable union ; and 
so I know they often told Leonisa, to 
dispose her to receive me for her hus- 
band. But she had fixed her eyes upon 
Cornelio, the son of Ascanio Rotulo, 
whom you well know, an effeminate fop- 
ling, with white hands and curly hair, 
soft voice and amorous words — richly 
perfumed and bung round with finery ; 
so that she could look with no plea- 
sure upon me, whose face was not so 
delicate as Comelio's, but repaid my 
many and constant assiduities with the 
most cruel disdain : yet so excessive was 
my passion, that I should have thought 
it comparative happiness to have expired 
under her scorn, so that she had not 
openly, though modestly, fevoured Cor- 
nelio. Consider, then, what I must 
have felt — tormented as I was at once 
by the anguish of unrequited love, and 
the still more cruel pangs of jealousy ! — 
Leonisa's parents connived at the favours 
which she bestowed on Cornelio, think- 
ing, as indeed they might well do, that 
the youth, attracted by her incomparable 
beauty, would ask her in marriage, and 
that so they, should get a richer son-in- 
law than I should be — and so they might; 
though, without presumption, I may 
afiSrm that they would not have obtained 
one of a better condition, or a more ele- 
vated mind. ' 

" While things were in this train, one 
day of the last spring I happened to hear 
that Leonisa and her parents, together 
with Cornelio and his, were gone to. take 
their pleasure in Ascanio s garden, which 
is near the sea-shore, on the way to the 
salt-mines.*'f 

" Go on," said Mahomet, ** I know 
it well, for I have spent many a pleasant 
hour in it." 

« Well," continued Ricardo, « I waa 
informed of their going thither ; and I 
no sooner knew it, than the demon of 
jealousy agitated my soul with such vio-*^ 
lence, that my reason was overpowered, 
as you will judge from what I imme- 
diately did, which was to go straight to 
the garden, where I found the party 
I have enumerated; and a little apart 
from the rest, under a walnut-tree, were 
seated Cornelio and Leonisa. I know 
not what were their feelings on seeing 
me, but I know that on beholding them, 
I remained for a while mute and motion- 
less as a statue : my vexation, however, 
shortly grew into anger, and my anger 
speedily found words; for thou^ my 



t The large salt-works in the neighbourhood 
of Trapani, are still celebrated. 
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hands were restrained by the Teneration 
which seemed to me to be due to the beau- 
teous countenance before me, my tongue 
broke forth in some such terms as these : 

" Thou doubtless feelest happy, fair 
enemy of my repose, in having in quiet 
and security before thine eyes him who 
is the cause that mine perpetually mourn ! 
Approach, O cruel maid ! approach yet a 
little nearer, and, like the woodbine, 
clasp that tender sapling — comb or curl 
those ringlets of thy Ganymede, who so 
tepidly solicits thee — surrender thyself 
entirely to the green age of that stripling 
upon whom thotf art gazing-^tbat des- 
pair may at once relieve me from the 
life which I loathe. And dost thou 
think, O scornful and inconsiderate 
damsel ! that for thee alone the custom 
<of the world in such cases will be alter- 
ed? Dost thou think that this youth, 
whom his wealth makes proud, his figure 
vain, his birth presumptuous, and who, 
with his few years, has so little experienoe« 
is either able or willing to be constant — 
(lurt he can estimate that which is almost 
inestimable, or have the knowledge of 
maturer and more experienced years? 
If thou dost think so, think so no longer : 
for, truly, the only good quality the 
world can boast, is, that in certain cir- 
cumstances, it always acts in a certain 
manner; so that none can be deceived by 
it except through their oWn ignorance. 
In the very young there is great fickle- 
ness; in the rich there is pride ; in the 
arrogant there is vanity ; in the hand- 
some there is scomfulness ; and in those 
who unite all these qualities there is 
folly, which is the parent of all evil. — 
And thou, effeminate youth, who think- 
est to carry off so much at thine ease the 
prize so much more due to the ardour 
of my passion than to the indolence of 
thine — why dost thou not rise from thy 
flowery couch, and come to strike at the 
heart which so much detests thee ? — ^not 
that thou wrongest me in what thou art 
doing, but that thou art incapable of 
appreciating the treasure which fortune 
sets before thee : little indeed must thou 
value it, since thou wilt not move a step 
to defend it, for fear of disturbing the 
affected arrangement of thy glittering 
apparel ! Truly, had Achilles been of 
thy quiet temper, Ulysses' persuasions had 
been fruitless, though he had shewn him 
all the brilliant armour and weapons in 
the world : — go, go, and amuse thyself 
among thy mother's maidens; there take 
care of thy dainty locks and thy delicate 
fingers, much fitter to wind silk than to 
grasp a sword.'* 

" All this while, Cornelio never stirred 



from the place where I had found him 
sitting, but remained quite still, gazing 
at me as if in amazement : but the loud 
tone in which I had addressed him, 
brought together the persons who were 
scattered about the garden, to listen to 
the reproaches which I continued to 
heap upon Cornelio: and he, encouraged 
by their presence — for all or most of them 
were his relatives, servants, or friends — 
offered so rise : but before he got upon 
his feet, I had drawn my sword, and 
assailed not only him, but all the by- 
standers. Scarcely had Leonisa seen my 
sword glitter, before she fell into a deep 
swoon, the sight of which did but in- 
crease my fury. Whether it was that the 
many whom I attacked, only strove to 
defend themselves, as men do when 
assailed by a furious maniac, or that it was 
owing to my good fortune and dexterity, 
or that it was the will of heaven, which 
reserved me for greater misfortunes, I 
know not ; but the fact is, that I wounded 
seven or eight of those who were nearest 
me. Cornelio availed himself of the 
activity of his limbs; for he betook him- 
self so nimbly to flight, that he entirely 
escaped me. 

<*ln this imminent danger— surround- 
ed by my enemies, who were already 
preparing to revenge my aggression — 
fortune brought me succour ; but it was 
of such a kind, that I had better have 
been deprived o£ my life, than have had 
it saved in so unexpected a manner, only 
to be wail my existence for evermore . The 
garden was suddenly entered by a con« 
siderable number of Turks from two 
corsair galiou of Biserta,* who had 
landed in a creek, at a little distance^ 
without being perceived by the sentinels 
at the towers on the shore^ or discovered 
by the runners or scouts of the coast. 
As soon as my antagonists beheld them, 
they betook themselves to flight ; so that 
of all that were in the garden, the Turks 
only succeeded in capturing three indi- 
viduals, besides Leonisa, who had not yet 
recovered from her swoon. They took 
me with four ugly gashes upon me, 
which however were paid by the lives of 
four Turks, whom I laid dead upon the 
ground. This surprise, the Turks ma- 
naged with their accustomed celerity; 
and, though not very well satisfied with 
the result, they immediately re-embarked, 
and, by force of sail and oar, arrived in 
a little time at the Island of Favignana.t 

* A sea-port town on the Barbary coast, in 
the kingdom of Tanit. 

t One of several small islands on the Sicilian 
coast, a few leagues to the sonth west of Tra- 
pani. 
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" Here they reviewed their force, to 
see how many men they had lost; and, 
finding that the dead were four soldiers 
of the number of those whom they call 
Leventes, and of their very best and 
finest men, they resolved to take ven- 
geance upon me ; and accordingly, the 
captain of the principal galiot com- 
manded the yard-arm to be lowered, in 
order to hang me. All this was beheld 
by Leonisa, who had at length recovered 
from her swoon, and finding herself in 
the power of the corsairs, was wringing 
her delicate hands, and shedding a flood 
of beautiful tears : however, she uttered 
not a word, but listened attentively, to 
discover, if she could, what the Turks 
were saying. But one of the Christians 
at the oar told her in Italian, that the 
captain was ordering that Christian 
(pointing to me) to be hanged, for hav- 
ing killed, in her defence, four of bis best 
soldiers ; which being understood by 
Leonisa, she for the first time shewed 
me some pity, desiring the captive to tell 
the Turks not to hang me, for that they 
would thereby lose a great ransom ; and 
that she requested them to return to 
Trapani, where I should immediately be 
redeemed. This, I say, was the first 
tenderness — it will also be the last — 
that Leonisa ever shewed me; and it 
did but serve to lengthen my misery. 
The Turks, on hearing what the captive 
t(^d them, believed him ; and their cu- 
pidity prevailed over their desire of re- 
venge. The next morning, hoisting a 
flag of truce, they returned to Trapani : 
I had passed the intervening night in all 
the agony imaginable, not so much from 
the pain of my wounds, as on account 
of the peril in which I beheld my fiur 
and cruel enemy, among those barba- 
rians. 

" Having, I say, returned to the town, 
one of the galiots entered the port, and 
the other remained in the offing; the 
harbour and the shore were soon throng- 
ed with Christians, and the pretty Cor- 
nelio was contemplating at a distance 
what was passing in the galiot. A stew- 
ard of mine immediately came to treat 
for my ransom; but I ordered him 
peremptorily not to bargain for my liber- 
ation, but for that of Leonisa; and to 
give for her, if necessary, all that my 
property would produce. I farther com- 
manded him to go to Leonisa's parents, 
and tell them to leave it to him to treat 
for their daughter's ransom, and not to 
give themselves any trouble or uneasi- 
ness on her account. This being done, 
the commander of the corsairs, a Greek 



renegado, named Yuzuf, asked siic thou- 
sand crowns for Leonisa, and four thou- 
sand for me ; adding, that he would not 
ransom the one without the other. He 
asked so large a sum because (as I after- 
wards learned) he was enamoured of 
Leonisa, and wished not to have her 
ransomed ; but to give to the captain of 
the other galiot, with whom he was to 
share their prizes equally, myself valued 
at four thousand crowns, and one thou- 
sand in money, and to keep Leonisa for 
the other five thousand. For this reason 
it was that he valued the two at ten thou- 
sand crowns. Leonisa's pstfents offered 
nothing on their own part, trusting en- 
tirely to the promise which my steward 
had made them from me. Nor did Cor- 
nelio open his lips in her behalf: so that, 
after much bargaining, my steward at 
last concluded on giving five thousand 
crowns for Leonisa, and three thousand 
for me. To this Yuzuf agreed, overcome 
by the persuasions of his comrade and 
the unanimous prayer of his soldiers, 
eager to share so rich a ransom. But as 
my steward had not so much monejf in 
readiness, he asked three days' time to 
procure it, intending to dispose of as 
much of my property as should be neces- 
sary to produce the sum required. Yu- 
zuf was rejoiced at this; thinking to find 
in the mean time some opportunity of 
preventing the fulfilment of the contract. 
He steered back to the island of Favig- 
nana, saying, that at the expiration of 
the three days, he would return for th$ 
money and surrender his captives. 

** But my ill fortune, not yet weary 
of persecuting me, so ordered it, that a 
sentinel, plarod by. the Turks on the 
most elevated of the islands, discovered 
not far out at sea six lateen sails, which 
he rightly judged must be either the 
Maltese squadron or a Sicilian force. 
He came running down to give the 
alarm; and the Turks who were on 
shore, some washing their clothes, others 
preparing their victuals, embarked with 
the utmost haste, and instaititiy weighing 
anchor, they gave the oars to the water, 
the sails to the wind, and with the prows 
turned towards Barbary, in less than 
two hours they lost sight of the gallies ; 
and so, being covered by the island and 
the night, i^ich soon closed in, they re- 
covered from the fear which had seiaed 
them. -^^ 

" I leave you to judge, Mahoafifotf my . 
friend, what was the state of my mind 
during this voyage, so contrary to that 
which L,Jbai';:93Epected ; and yet more 
when, t56 neitt day, the two galio|s 
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having seaciied the idand of Pantakria,* 
the Turks went ashore on the southern 
side of it ; and when I beheld the two 
captains also go on shore, and proceed to 
their partition of all the prises which 
they had taken. Every particular of 
this was to me a lingering death. When 
they oame to the diTision of mjrself and 
Leonisa, Yusuf gave to Fctallah (£or so 
the captain of the other galiot was 
called) six Christians— four for the oar« 
and two very beautiiiil Corsican beys — 
and me alo^g with them* to keep 
JLieonisa for himself; with which Fetal- 
lah was satisfied. I was present all the 
while, but could not understand any- 
thing they said, though I knew what 
they were engaged in ; nor should I, at 
that time^ have understood the mode of 
the partition, had not Fetallah come up 
to m^ and said in Italian, * Christian, 
thou now art mine ; thou art given to 
me fin* the value of two thousand 
crowns of gold ; if thou wouldst have 
thy liberty, thou must give four thou^ 
sand, otherwise thou must die as thou 
ar^ X asked him if the Christian 
maiden was also his; to which he aa«- 
swered, that she was not — that Yusuf 
had kept her for himself, intending to 
make her turn Mahometan, and marry 
her. And such was really the case ; for 
I was told so by one of the captives at 
the oar, who understood Turkish well, 
and had heard what passed on the sub- 
ject between Yuzuf and Fetallah. I told 
vty new master, that if he could contrive 
so as to take the Christian damsel along 
with him, I would give him, for her 
ransom alone, ten thousand crowns in 
solid gold. He answered me, that it 
was not possible; but that he would 
let Yuzuf know how large a sum was 
offered for the Christian woman, and 
perhaps the amount would tempt him to 
alter his purpose, and ransom her. He 
did so ; and ordered all the men belong- 
ing to his galiot to embark immediately, 
in order that he might go to Tripoli, to 
which place he belonged. Yuzuf, in 
like manner, .determined to go to Bi- 
serta; and they embarked accordingly, 
with the same celerity which they are 
accustomed to use when they discover 
either gallies of which they are afraid, 
or vessels which they mean to plunder. 
But the occasion of their present haste 
was, that the sky appeared to be chang- 
ing, and to threaten a storm. 



* A small island, abont twenty-five miles in 
circuit, muiway between Sicily and the coast 
of Tunis. 



** Leonisa was on shore^ but not where 
I could see her, until, at the moment of 
embarking, we came together to the 
water's edge. Her new master and newest 
lover led her by the hand; and in stepping 
on the ladder, which was placed from the 
shore to the side of the galiot, she turn- 
ed her head to look at me ; I was gazing 
intently upon her ; and such was the 
violence of my mingled feelings, that 
they quite overcame me-«4i film over- 
spread my eyes, and I fell senseless upon 
the ground. 

** I was afterwards informed, that the 
same thing had happened to Leonisa ; 
for that she had follen from the ladder 
into the sea^ and Yuzuf had thrown him- 
self after her, and brought her up in his 
arms. This was related to me in my 
master's galiot, into which they had car- 
ried me during my insensibility. But 
when my senses returned, and I found 
myself alone in the galiot, and that the 
other vessel was taking another course, 
carrying with it half my soul, or rather 
the whole of it, my grief burst forth 
afresh ; again I cursed my fate — again I 
called on death — and so violent were my 
exclamations, that my master, impatient 
at my complaints, threatened me with 
blows unless I was silent. 

" I contained my tears, and repressed 
my sighs, thinking that the constraint I 
thus put upon them might make the^i 
burst my heart, and open a passage for 
my soul, which so much longed to quit 
this miserable body. But the measure 
of my calamities had yet to be filled, and 
the last foint ray of hope to be withdrawn 
from me. The storm, which had been 
apprehended, now came on; and the 
wind, which was blowing from the 
south right upon our prow, increased to 
such a degree, that it was necessary to 
turn the vessel, and let it drive before 
the gale. Our captain's design was to 
double the point of the island, and take 
shelter on the northern side of it; but 
he could not accomplisli his purpose; 
for the wind blew with such fury, that 
in little more than fourteen hours we 
lost all the way we had made in two 
days, and found ourselves within six or 
seven miles of the same island of Panta- 
laria, upon which we were driving with- 
out any possibility of avoiding it, and 
that not upon any beach, but against 
some very high xooka which arose before 
us, threatening us with inevitable de- 
struction. On one side of us we beheld 
the galiot with which we had parted 
company, and saw all hands on board, 
.both Turks and captives, labouring with 
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all their might at the oar to prevent the 
vessel from drifting upon the rocks. Our 
own people did the same, and with 
greater success than those of the other 
galiot, who, exhausted with fatigue, and 
overcome by the obstinacy of the storm, 
quitting hold of the oars, abandoned 
themselves to their fate, and we beheld 
them dashed against the rocks with such 
violence, that the galiot quickly went 
to pieces. The night was now closing 
in; and amid the cries of those who 
were perishing, and the perturbation of 
those on board our own vessel, who ex- 
pected to perish, none of our captain's 
orders were executed or understood ; all 
that was attended to was, to keep the 
oars at work, and by turning the head 
of the ship to the wind, and casting both 
anchors, to endeavour to delay that fate 
a little longer, which nevertheless ap- 
peared unavoidable. But though all the 
rest were afraid of death, with me it was 
quite the contrary; for the illusive hope 
which possessed me, of beholding in an- 
other world her who had so lately depart- 
ed from this, made every moment that the 
galiot was prevented from sinking or 
dashing on the rocks, appear to me an 
age of agony. So entirely did her image 
occupy my soul, that the tempest around 
me raged unregarded; and the huge 
waves that dashed fiercely over the vessel 
and over my head, only made me atten- 
tive to discover if they brought with 
them the corse of the unfortunate Leo- 

■ nisa. I will not weary you, my friend, 
with a detail of the anxieties, the fears, 
the bitter reflections and agonizing 
thoughts, that agitated me during that 
long and dreadful night, but will endea- 
vour to fulfil my promise of relating my 
ill-fortune briefly ; sufiSce it to say, they 
were such, and so many, that had death 
at that time assailed me, he would have 

■ found me an easy prey. 

** The morning came, but the tempest 
rather increased than abated ; we found, 
•however, that our vessel had gone a good 
way about, leaving the rocks at some 
distance, and had approached a point of 
the island, which being so near dou- 
bling, Turks and Christians all gathered 
fresh hope and fresh strength, and in six 
hours we succeeded in doubling the point 
— after which we found the sea more 
calm, so that we could more easily avail 
ourselves of the oars; and, being now 
sheltered by the island, the Turks were 
enabled to go ashore, to see if they could 
discover any remains of the galiot which 
the night before had struck upon the 
rocks. But still heaven did not vouch- 



safe me the consolation which I had 
hoped for, of beholding in my arms the 
form of Leonisa, which, though lifeless 
and mangled, I should joyfully have 
clasped. I could have gazed with me- 
lancholy rapture on the pallid wreck of 
her lately glowing beauty ; and while I 
chid the tempest for deforming so fair 
a flower, I could almost, in the tumult 
of my heart, have blessed the ocean for 
floating to my embrace her &ded and 
unconscious charms, exulting even thus 
to hold her, with only death for a rival ! 
I asked a renegado, who was going to 
land, to search about and discover whe- 
ther her body had been washed ashore. 
But, as I have already said, heaven de- 
nied me this satis&ction ; for at that very 
moment, the wind rose again, with such 
violence, that the island no longer served 
as a shelter. Fetallah, perceiving this, 
resolved to contend no longer against the 
elements ; so he ordered his men to hoist 
the fore- mast and spread a little sail; he 
turned the prow to the sea, and the stern 
to the wind ; then himself taking charge 
of the helm, he let the vessel run b^re 
the gale into the open sea, in the security 
that there was no obstacle to impede his 
course; the oars were laid up in the gang- 
way,* and all the men seated on the 
benches or in the loop-holes, not one of 
them being visible on the whole galiot, 
excepting the boatswain, who, for his 
greater security, had himself lashed to 
the stern-post. 

** The vessel flew with such rapidity, 
that after three days and three nights, 
passing within sight of Trapani, Me- 
lazzo,t and Palermo, it entered tlie strait 
within the light-house of Messina, to the 
infinite terror of those on board, and of 
those who beheld it from the land. But 
lest I should be as prolix in relating the 
storm, as it was obstinate in its fury, I 
must briefly tell you, that weary, Ornish- 
ing, and exhausted by so long a course 
as that of coasting nearly the whole of 
Sicily, we at length arrived at Tripoli, 
where my master, before he had time to 
settle with his Leventes the accoxmt of 
the spoil, and give them what belonged 
to them, and the customary fifth to the 
viceroy, was seized with a complaint in 
his side, of such a nature that in less 
than three days it carried him to ever- 



* This, on board a galiot, was the passage 
along the vessel, from stem to stern, between 
the two rows of benches on which the rowers 
were placed. 

t Melaszo— a sea-port town of Sicily, IS 
miles west of Palermo. 
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lasting perdition. All bis property was 
immediately taken possession <^ by the 
pacha of Tripoli, and by the alcayde 
of the dead> appointed there by the Grand 
Signior, who, as you know, is heir to all 
who die intestate. These two took all 
that belonged to my master Fetallah; 
-and I fell to the share of him who was 
then viceroy or pacha of Tripoli. In 
about a fortnight he received the ap- 
pointment to the viceroyalty of Cyprus ; 
and with him I am come hither, without 
any intention of ransoming myself. He 
has often told me to do so, since I am a 
man of fortune, as Fetallah's soldiers in- 
formed him — ^but I have never con- 
sented; I have rather given him to 
understand that they were mistaken who 
«poke so largely of my means. 

" And indeed, Mahomet, 'to tell you 
all that I feel about the matter, you must 
know that I do not desire to find any 
species of consolation, but rather that 
this life of captivity, together with the 
recollections which ever haunt me, of the 
death of Leonisa, should weigh me down 
tqmhe earth ; and if it be true, that con- 
tinual grief must either exhaust itself or 
destroy the sufferer, mine cannot fail to 
do so, for I will so indulge it, that it 
shall speedily terminate this miserable 
existence, which I so unwillingly en- 
dure. 

" Such, Mahomet, my friend, is my 
-sad story — such is the occasion of my 
tears and sighs. Consider, now, whe- 
ther I have not sufficient cause to heave 
them from the bottom of my heart. — 
Leonisa died — and with her died all my 
hoi>es ; for though, while she was living, 
they were sustained only by a single 
thread, yet— yet— — '* Here his voice 
failed, so that he could not proceed ; and 
the tears which he could no longer con- 
tain, streamed down his cheeks so pro* 
fusely as to moisten the ground at his 
feet. His companion wept with him; 
however, as he recovered from this 
paroxysm, occasioned by the lively 
remembrance which the relation of his 
sorrowful story had awakened, Mahomet 
was beginning to offer consolation to 
Ricardo, in the best terms he could de- 
vise; but the latter stopped him with 
these words : — 

" What you must do, my friend, is, to 
advise me bow I shall act in order to fall 
into disgrace with my master and all 
those with whom I may have to do ; so 
that, being hated by him and by them, 
they may so persecute and ill-treat me, 
that, adding pain to pain, and affliction 
to affliction, I may quickly obtain what 



I so much desire — the termination of my 
Ufe!" 

** You remind me,** said Mahomet, 
" of the maxim which says, that what a 
man can feel, he can express; though, 
indeed grief does sometimes chain the 
tongue : but, Ricardo, be that as it may, 
you will always find in me a true friend, 
either to assist or to advise you: for, 
although my youth, and the folly which 
I have committed in adopting this habit, 
may seem to declare that neither assist- 
ance nor advice is to be expected from 
me, I shall endeavour to prove the sus- 
picion to be wrong. And though you 
should reject both aid and counsel, I will 
nevertheless do what I shall consider to 
be of service to you, treating you as they 
do a sick man, who asks for what they 
do not give him, and to whom they give 
what is fit for him. In all this city there 
is no one of more influence and import- 
ance than the cadi, my master; not 
even your own, who is coming to be 
governor of it, will be so powerful Such 
being the case, I may say that I myself 
am one of the most influential persons 
in the city, since I can get my patron to 
do almost anything I please. This I 
say, because I can, perhaps, take mea- 
sures with him to procure you to be /lit 
captive: and when we are together, 
time will shew us what is to be done, 
both to console you, if you will or can 
receive consolation, and to remove me 
from this to a better way of lifie, or at 
least to some place where I may change 
it with greater security.** 

<< I thank you, Mahomet,'* answered 
Ricardo, " for the friendship which you 
offer me, though I am certain, do what 
you may, that nothing can be of service 
to me. Let us, however, talk no more 
at present, but go to the tents ; for I see 
a train of people issuing from the city ; 
and it is no doubt the ex- viceroy coming 
to remain in the country while my mas- 
ter enters the town and takes the account 
of his government." 

'* It is so," said Mahomet : " come, 
then, Ricardo, and you'll see the cere- 
monies with which he is received, which 
I think will entertain you. '* 

** Let us go, then, with all my heart,*' 
returned Ricardo; " perhaps I shall want 
you to speak a word for me, in case the 
keeper of my master's captives should 
have perceived my absence: he is a 
Corsican renegado, and not very tender- 
hearted.*' 

Here their conversation ended, and 
they approached the encampment. 
(Continned at page 31). 
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ON THE REGULATION OF 

OUR TIME. 

(For the Parterre). 

It is generally allowed, that Order is 
necessary in all things. Regularity is 
as '< oil to the wheels of time." When 
we pay attention to our various duties, 
and endeaTour to do all things in their 
own season, our time will naturally roll 
on with a smoothness to which the vo- 
taries of chance are entire strangers. 
While they suffer themselves to be car- 
ried away by every gust of incidental 
desire, depending for amusement or em- 
ployment on the uncertain occurrences 
of the passing hours, and folding up 
their hands in idle expectation ; let us 
wisely "husband our time as our most 
precious treasure, and apply our talents 
to such useful occupations as may engage 
our fiiculties for the present, and lay the 
foundation for future satisfaction. Let 
us not hang loosdy as to the concerns 
inevitably connected with our respective 
conditions, because these concerns are 
not gilded with the fimciful charms of 
novelty. Let us rather attend to them 
with increasing complacency for that 
very reason. Certainly it is to the ob- 
jects from which we cannot conveniently 
or properly separate ourselves, that we 
should direct our best affections, our 
most strenuous exertions. To apply 
our energies, however vigorous or weak 
they really are, to objects and concerns 
with whidi we have no inunediate con- 
nexion, and with which we have not a 
prospect of being permanently united, 
■either for a time or during our journey 
of life, betrays an extravagant deficiency 
of judgment — a shallowness of i^>pre- 
hension — a levity of thought. The most 
evident mark of prudence is exhibited 
by those who, wbiUt they look forward 
with hope to the future, and review the 
past with impartiality, give heed to their 
present conduct so as to improve fi'om 
their experience, and to cherish their 
fondest wishes of rising to higher degrees 
of honour and happiness. To them, 
the past is valuable, in so for as it tends 
to enliven and inform their understand- 
ing. They bold the preeeni as of greater 
importance, because it gives opportunity 
of proving their progress in substantia 
knowledge, and of adding to their wis- 
dom. The fiUwre wears to them an 
inviting appearance, amidst all the pains 
and disasters of a changing world ; be- 
cause it promises time for still further 
improvement of the mind, by which 
every rational gratification must be aug- 



mented, every unavoidable cause of sor- 
row diminished. Every succeeding day 
adds strength to their desire for regu- 
larity. Every season of the year gives 
a peculiar relish to their engagements. 
The several periods of each day they allot 
to certain purposes, however closely con- 
aeotedy yet distinct, like so many inde- 
pendent parts of one complete whole. 
From the dawn of the morning until the 
lengthening shades announce ti^ dose of 
the day, the hours are divided between 
the calls of religion, and the honourable 
necessary affairs of life, the refreshment 
of the body, and the recreation of the 
mind. Nor are the darksome watch^ 
of the night unapplied to suitable pur- 
poses. The setting sun warns them to 
reflect on the events of the day, and to 
prepare for the repose requisite to renew 
their strength for the pursuits and toils 
of another day. To such repose, an 
adequate portion of time is allotted ; and 
both the body and mind are preserved in 
healthful harmony, until, by the un- 
searchable decree of the Almighty, some 
unforeseen disease assail the seat of Ufe ; 
to answer ends wrapt up in the veiled 
records of heaven — ^to which the utmost 
flight of human intellect cannot aspire. 
Thus day rolls on after day, and year 
after year, down the smooth and sUent 
but rapid stream of time, whilst every 
hour is applied to some honourable pur- 
pose of business or rational amusement, 
necessary recreation, or repose ; not ac- 
cording to the whims of chance, but 
according to some fixed plan, dictated by 
experience, and approved by reason. 
And thus their happiness is as complete 
and permuient as the uncertainty and 
changeable nature of all things visible 
can i^mit. S. F. 



METROPOLITAN RAMBLER. 

No. 1. 

(For the Parterre). 

A resident in London and its vicinity for 
a series of years — an observant, a thought- 
ful, and a perambulcUing resident, — ^and 
consequently familiarized with the con- 
templation of the metropolis in general, 
and of numerous of its features, under a 
diversity of aspects, and in various moods 
of my own mind, — I feel that I have 
no more acceptable tribute to offer to the 
readers of ** The Parterre " than the en- 
deavouring to retrace, as distinctly as I 
may, some of the numberless vivid, and 
of the many profound impressions, which 
I have received in the course of my indi- 
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▼idual tnctropi^tan experiAioe and study 
— to call fordi finom the reeesMS of nie^ 
mory, some part of the woiid of associ- 
ations respecting Lomdon, which such a 
residence and such an experience have 
necessarily accumulated; and to give 
them additional force and cQniprefaen«iv»> 
ness» by the aid of passing obeervwtion 
and historical retrospect. 

To the numerous coantry subscribers 
to this periodical, I conceive that little 
i^ology or explanafeioo can be requisite 
in commencing a series of sketches and 
illustrations of a subject which must so 
constantly, so largely, and so variously 
impress their imaginations and excite 
tfa^ cariosity. But mii it may be fidrly 
presumed, that a large proportion of the 
readers of « The Parterre " are them, 
selves metropolitan residents, it is possi- 
ble that the question may be hastily 
asked by some, *' What can Londoners 
be told about London that they do not 
already know ? ** My own experience 
and observation, and those of others 
whom I have consulted, must ftimish my 
answer. 

In order to make this explanation the 
more clearly intelligible, I must be per- 
mitted to class the adult inhabitants of 
Jjondon, as regards the period and pro- 
cess of their acquaintance with it, under 
two distinct heads, viz., those who, hav- 
ing been bom in the metropolis, or 
brought to it in their early infimcy, have 
grown up within its precincts,^ — and those 
who, having been bipc^ht up in the 
country, have been settled in London for 
some length of time* These two descrip- 
tions will be found to comprise, in nearly 
equal portions, the great bulk of those who 
maybe properly denominated Londoners. 

Now, as regards the earlier associa- 
tions contracted in their minds respect- 
ing the metropolis, there is one remark- 
able difierence between thes^ two classes. 
The former, brought up in close contact 
with such a variety of grand and mo- 
mentous objects, find them, under cer- 
tain aspects, for>themo6t part superiicial, 
so fomiliarly interwoven with the whole 
mass of their earliest-formed and most 
deeply impressed ideas, that they not 
only find nothing striking in those ob- 
jects now, but they have no recollection 
that ever they is>ere struck by them. If 
" familiarity,** in this case, has not " bred 
contempt/* it has at least induced disre- 
gard, and lulled curiosity, or rather, 
perhaps, I should say, prevented it from 
ever being awakened. 

But with the other class of residents, 
those bred in the country, the course of 



the mind, as r^ards the forming an ac- 
quaintance with London, appears to be 
generally this: — Its first sensation, on 
coming into contact with such a compli- 
cated multiplicity of exciting ofcrjects, is 
a stunning one — a nmral bewilderment, 
much resembling the physical one expe- 
rienced on suddenly emerging from the 
long dark staircase upon the summit 
of the Monument or St. Paul's. In 
both cases, the first feeling on look- 
ing around you is, ** I shall never make 
all this out." But the discouragement 
of the eye in the one ease, is more transi- 
tory than that of the mind is in the 
other ; and I am persuaded that many a 
casual visitor of the metropolis has left 
it with feelings of disgust and disiqipoint- 
ment, scdely because he has not staid 
long enough to learn to undenUmd it, — 
in which case it can appear little more to 
any visitor than " a piece of dry ** though 
vast *< machinery, noisy and wearisome." 
But when the mind has once begun to 
single out the various objects and rehu 
tions, it takes courage* grows sanguine, 
and begins to think it shall soon embrace 
the mighty whole with perfect know- 
ledge. After some time, however, the 
course of its experience undeceives it 
again of thb mistake; and it settles 
down in the conviction, that all that it 
can ever attain by the kmgest and stea- 
diest observation, is to know a great deal 
about London ; but that to know all or 
nearly all which it would be interesting 
to know about this amazing epitome of 
the human world, is within the compass 
of no single cspacity. 

Such, then, being the ease, even with 
those whose occupations lead, or whose 
leisure permits them to study a great va- 
riety of the objects that crowd this im- 
mense capital; can it be expected that 
they whose avocations confine them 
chiefly to one locality or to ofcrjects of 
one particular class, should acquire any 
general and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the overwhelming mass of other in- 
teresting oi^ects around them ? It can- 
not be — it is morally, it is even phyri* 
calkf impossible. 

It is, therefore, mere thoughtlessness, 
or disingenuonsness, to charge the great 
mass of Londoners, so intelligent in 
those matters which they iume stadied, 
with wifftd ignorance respecting so many 
of the objects amongst which they are 
continually moving. It is not mere 
proxinaty to an object, that sufiices to 
put a man in the way of becoming ac- 
quainted with it. It is stimulus and Id- 
sure to examine it, that are above all 
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things requisite. The busiest inhabitants 
and frequenters of the metropolis have 
abundant opportunities of seeing a great 
proportion of the objects of general in- 
terest which it contains. What they 
need is, to be prompted and instructed 
to read them — to penetrate their meaning 
— by those who possess the leisure, de- 
nied to the majority, for learning how to 
penetrate it by themselves. 

This is not to be done by " Pictures 
of London" — by mere topographical 
sketches and external descriptions — 
highly useful as such publications are. 
To become really acquainted with the 
metropolis, a person must be led (if I 
may be allowed the expression) to con- 
verse with the objects. They must not 
form a mere dead, painted panorama. 
They must take life and breath, and 
speak, in many voices, of the past as well 
as the present — of their remoter affinities 
as well as of their nearer relations, 

A field of the best, as well as most 
entertaining instruction, would thus be 
found within the circuit of London and 
its environs, such as no other spot upon 
the globe can boast. The paucity of 
general ideas, which has been observed 
in so many of the habitual residents in 
London, not only as regards the world 
at large, but as regards that epitome of 
it, their own famed city, has led many to 
suppose that the multiplicity of objects in 
the metropolis was itself an obstacle to 
the acquisition of knowledge. But, 
however it may be with the knowledge 
of books, certain it is, that for the great 
study of all — ^the study of man in all his 
various relations and his active exertions 
—of his powers and his passions — his 
might and his weakness — his endless 
varieties of taste, habit, opinion, and 
pursuit — even his diversities of race, 
language, and costume — London pre- 
sents, beyond all comparison, the most 
profitable schooL 

To acquire comprehensiveness of 
knowledge, solidity of judgment, and 
soundness of taste, the examination and 
comparison of a multiplicity of objects 
is absolutely necessary ; and the smaller 
the territorial limits within which they 
are included, the more conveniently can 
this examination and comparison be 
made. Let the man, then — let the 
EngHshman, at least — ^who would acquire 
the truest knowledge — that derived from 
men and things — study London. Let 
him contemplate the vast city and its 
inhabitants, under every view- — physical, 
moral, and picturesque. Let him fre- 
quent its marts of trade and its haunts 



of fashion — hs temples and its theatres 
— its repositories of science, and its gal- 
leries of art— its courts of justice, its 
houses of legislature, and, if permitted, 
its abodes of royalty. Nor, when daz- 
zled by the splendour of its thousand 
palaces and its ten thousand equipages, 
on the one hand, or elated, on the other, 
by contemplating around him the vast 
and countless monuments of industry, 
wealth, and power, let him shrink from 
examining the unprosperous side of the 
picture — from visiting the homes of 
squalid misery, of unwilling idleness, 
and of careless or hopeless guilt. Nor 
let his steps recoil from the thresh(^d 
even of the hospital or the madhouse. 
He who would know mankind — ^he who 
would know himself-~^o\iXd. see some- 
thing of all these. 

Not that I propose to add myself to 
the number of those who have preferred 
to dwell on the unfavourable view of the 
subject. Far from it. There is more 
good than evil in London after all. 
And it has advantages, attractions for 
every cultivated mind, for every mind 
desirous of cultivation, which no other 
locality in the empire affords. It is not 
in anger, but in sorrow, that I shall 
have to advert to the more painfiil class 
of associations regarding it— not in 
gloomy despairingness, but in confident 
hope that this majestic city will amply 
share in — as the steady exertions of its 
growing intelligence are importantly 
contributing to — the general advance- 
ment of human happiness. 

Far be that species of licensed false- 
hood, called satire^ from my pen. Far 
be it from me to see, like Johnson, 
in his true imitation of Juvenal, nothing 
in *' London '* but 

** The needy villain's general home. 
The common sewer of Paris and of 
Rome." 

I could better reconcile myself to the 
sentiment of Thomson, in his verses on 
Solitude> where he says — 

'' Perhaps, from Norwood's . oak- clad 
hiU, 
When meditation has her £Ql, 
I just may cast my careless eyes 
Where London's spiry turrets rise, 
Think of its cait'es, its woes, its pain. 
Then shield me in the woods again." 

But better still I like the feeling ex- 
pressed in the following lines of one of 
my living countrywomen, conveying the 
gentlest, but at the same time, the most 
decisive reproof to the spirit of satire. 
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which is well defined to be the spirit of 

fault-finding : 

** They who love on faults to dwell, 
And tales of dull unkindness tell, 
Are like that one, if such there be, 
Who loves not sun but clouds to see ; 
Who, when he walks in Nature's 

bowers, 
Will choose the weeds and leave the 

flowers.'* 

If, then, in the course of my rambles, 
I do not always throw aside the weeds — 
as even from weeds some wholesome dls- 
tilment is sometimes to be made — at 
least, I promise not to ^ leave the flow- 
ers.'* No — I promise to gather them, 
notwithstanding the gravity of the 
foregoing preamble — and all introduc- 
tions are proverbially stupid affairs, — I 
promise to gather them with a free and 
often a sportive hand ; for, moralist as 
I may seem disposed to be, I heartily 
concur in the sentiment expressed in a 
recent publication, that ** philosophy is 
at best but a meagre skeleton, when 
unfed and unwarmed by poetry.** Lov- 
ing what I understand to be ge- 
nuine poetry, I am a lover of strong 
but not forced contrast, of rapid but 
natural transition. I am therefore 
resolved that these metropolitan rambles 
on paper shall be as uncontined as the 
bodily rambles of the writer, who, when 
he has a specific point to reach, likes a 
straight, well-trodden road, as well as any 
man ; but who, when recreation is his 
object, to use the mild expression of a 
gentle friend of his, ** haies, detetU, and 
abhors " a rectilinear, beaten track. 

So that, although, when some object 
or some contemplation of absorbing or 
continuous interest presentsatself, it will 
be dwelt upon at length, but he trusts 
not lengthily ; yet when such shall not be 
the cikse, the reader must not be surprised 
should be find himself, by some sudden 
freak of the writer's fancy, plunged head- 
long from the upper gallery of St. Paul's, 
or some other elevated point, « inundated 
with light and air," into the damp, clos^ 
cavern of the Rotherhithe tunnel, with 
the Thames and its ships rolling over him, 
and threatening him with an inundation 
of a more substantial kind — or haply 
hurried away from a crowded soiree, or 
from a full Italian Opera-house, blazing, 
dazzling, jewelled, plumed, and melo- 
dious — ^to some lone, silent, heathy spot, 
in a dark, moonless night, where some 
half-dozen savage figures glare upon you 
with supernatural aspect, by the red light 
of a gipsies' fire. If it be true, in gene- 



ral, that ** extremes meet,** it is particu- 
larly 80 in a mind that has once been led 
to study contrast. This habit renders 
transitions quite natural to a writer, 
which the reader may be apt to think 
violent, until he has this key to the ope- 
rations of the writer's mind. In the pre- 
sent case, therefore, he thinks it as well 
to give the key beforehand. 

In the next- weekly number of <*Tbe 
Parterre," with the editor's permission, 
I shall commence my rambles by drag* 
ging the reader witli me, ** in spite of 
wind and weather," or of frost and fog, 
to the top of St. Paul's, in order to take 
a cursory survey of the vast field which 
we are proposing to explore. Being no 
demon, 1 cannot promise to unroof the 
buildings, as Asmodeus did those of Ma- 
drid for the entertainment and edifica- 
tion of his Spanish friend Don Cleofiu, 
although I may venture to hazard, here 
and there, a mere human cot^tiare as 
to what the people are doing within. — 
Being no genius, I shall not exhibit so 
animated and picturesque a panorama as 
Victor Hugo has shewn us from the 
towers of Notre- Dame. But the writer 
will do what he can, and the reader " shall 
see what he shall see !'* 



THE LAST SCENE OF A 
MISER'S TRAGEDY. 

■T TBI AUTHOa OF THX *' XX POSITION 
OP THX FALSE MEDIUM,*' &C. 

(For the ParterreJ. 

There was an old miser of Flanders, 
who carried his passion so fiir, as to 
deny himself sufficient food for the crav- 
ings of nature. He used to lie in a 
truss of straw, well bound together with 
osier thongs; and in the middle of this 
he made a hole, into which he crept like 
a badger. Time was to him little better 
than a pause; for his hopes had scarcely 
any progression, his chief purpose in 
life now being to take care of what he 
had got. His house contained his world ; 
his bundle of straw was his only luxury. 
And here in this grub-like state he lay 
naked all the day; but when the dusk of 
evening came on, he would slowly crawl 
from his musty nest, and, huddling on a 
few ragged clothes, stalk out into the 
fields at bottom of his weed -grown gar- 
den, or into the roads and lanes, to see 
what he could find. Dry leaves to make 
tea with, bits of turf or rotten wood for 
his seldom-kindled fire, were the chief 
object of these rambles ; and he was once 
seen carrying home a dead crow for his 
Christmas dmner. 
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.He had bcNen origtnally a tradesman 
of middling degree, and even these cir* 
cumstances he was only just able to 
maintain by the most ineessaot attention 
both early and late. Yet somehow it 
happened, that beyond this be oould 
never rise, though he pursued the same 
course upwards of fifty years. Perhaps 
this was occasioned by his whole atten- 
tion and endeavours being employed 
upon the minutest points of gain, so 
that when any great opportunity, or one 
beyond his ordinary habit of mind, oc* 
curred, he either let it slip unobserved, 
by never raising his eyes from the dust, 
or else stood wavering between astonish- 
ment and fear, till fortune had flown her 
kite over his head. 

At length a change occurred in the 
current of trade, whereby, without the 
necessity of making any venture, his 
profits began rapidly to increase. This 
very circumstance, instead of giving him 
a real sense of pleasure, only served to 
redouble his avarice and his cares. He 
grew silent, absorbed, distrustful, and 
meanly suspicious of every body around 
him ; from that moment, becoming also 
so penurious in his domestic habits, that 
his son was obliged to quit the house, 
and travel to France, in order to engage 
in some business apart fi'om him. 

The old man continued the same 
course till he grew so infirm, as to be 
unable to give the requisite attention ; 
and being too distrustful quietly to suffer 
any one else to manage his affairs, would 
have died in the alternation of the two 
agonizing endeavours, when a relative 
chancing to leave him a small house near 
Ghent, he disposed of his business ad- 
vantageously, and repaired thither forth- 
with. 

He sold the furniture, and he sold the 
fixtures ; he sold the fruit trees, and he 
sold the garden tools ; he sold the yard- 
dog, with his kennel, collar, chain, and 
water-pan. The house he oould not sell, 
because it was to go to his son after his 
decease ; but he did what he could with 
it: he sold his chance of the house in 
case his son happened to die first; and 
for this he got something. 

All these preliminaries of desolation 
being settled, he installed himself in 
the innermost apartment of the house, 
and let every thing fiEili to ruin about 
him. 

Having stalked about several years in 
the miserable way of life described above, 
he at length became conscious that his 
worn-out frame must shortly give way to 
old age and constant privations. So he 



took his gold, by a pieee at a time, to 
the bottom of his garden, where a long 
cave had been constructed many years 
ago, in the time of warfare, and depo- 
sited it in a large earthen jar. When the 
jar was at length full, he stood gazing at 
it immoveably several hours; then, with 
a heavy heart and inward groans, he bu- 
ried it — as a man would bury all he 
loved, and with it all his hopes! This 
done, he felt death coming, fiist upon 
him, and closing the trap-door of the 
cave, and easting earth over it, he crawl- 
ed back to his room, and got into his 
truss of straw to await his last moment, 
and be buried also. t)^ 

Thrice he extended his long flesbless 
arm over the floor, with a bit of chalk in 
his bony fingers, as though to write a 
few words to his son ; and as often with- 
drew it. After a pause he dropped it, 
and broke into the following solilo- 
quy;— 

" No — let him work Ibr bis own 

gold — ^he shall not know of mine ! With 
unceasing pain and care, and by slow 
gradations, did I acquire it ; and shall 
it be dispersed away with ease and plea- 
sure, and rapid as a summer shower? 
He would not endiu^ the privations 
which I, though less able by reason of 
my years, did most constantly sustain ; 
and he left me to contend alone against 
the trading and rapacious world, to pur- 
sue his private interest in another coun- 
try. Be it so : if he is industrious, he 
may do well ; if the opposite, he shall 
not come here to play the spendthrift 
with my groans. Has not my thrift 
been close attended with pangs of body 
and mind ? Have I not denied sleep to 
my age — warmth to my infirmity— -^me- 
dicine to my ailments — and have I not 
continually endured the slow and gnaw- 
ing pangs of hunger ? Ay, ay, beyond 
words — ^they can convey no tangible idea 
of it ; and if they did, it would be be- 
yond belief. No matter — it suffices for 
my conscience. — 

" * Yet wherefore this extreme endur- 
ance?' say the world ; < was it not thine 
own will ? Then no compassion can be 
given ; more especially as it was without 
purpose or rational end, since you now 
die without making any use of that 
which has cost you such extremities to 
acquire.* — True; and if men never fell 
into any engrossing passion without first 
finding reasonable grounds for it, then 
do I deserve to be condemned as an ex- 
ception. Let philosophers shew that the 
cravings of avarice, and the hoarding up 
of wei^th, is mistaking the means for 
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the end. I admit it. But does this 
apply to me alone ? Is it not compar»- 
tively universal ? Is ambkioii'-*>hope— . 
or love, ever satisfied or happy ? Is gloty 
— rank — povrer, ever satisfied or happy ? 
Is malice satisfied ? Is revenge— re- 
morse — despair? Death alone sets a 
limit to real passion. But if all this 
reasoning be no bettor than the sophis- 
try of self-love, and that I have indeed 
mistaken the right end of life's efibrts, 
which othenfnd, then have I disoovered 
die error too late. Man's will, long im- 
plicated in any cause, eannot return and 
iaee wisdom with a humble bow. My 
lal^page is now being scanned by the 
rapid moments! — I am upon the edge 
of time ! — the abyss of thought and con- 
fused imaginings are before me — all this 
stage and scene are last vanishing into 
nought! My only object of life is bu- 
ried ; I care no longer for myself. Men 
will execrate my memory according to 
their own poverty. Let them. A 
wretch — a rag — a starved dog — a creep- 
ing thing — a miser ! — No matter. Let 
my son come to my house and say, like 
an ogre, * Where is his gold ?* He shall 
but find the tools that worked for it — 
my bones ! Let all posterity, or any 
pinch of human dust, rail at my life, and 
at this last act; I would say to them 
from my grave, if wretchedness has been 
my means of gain, it was my choice and 
my sufferance — ^which iigured no one. 
If my gain was no real end or enjoyed 
object to me, the grieved or care-worn 
getter,-— why should it be to you, the mere 
open-mouthed? If desolation has been 
my companion, I so willed it ; if starva- 
tion has been my day-fiend and my long 
night's vulture, I bore it for my passion ; 
and, tiferefore, have I hidden my gold, 
for ye shall not riot with my life's 
misery I" 

So sayings the miser sank down into 
his straw, and, after a few gasps, died 
without a struggle. His demise being 
discovered in a few weeks, he was buried 
at the expense of the parish. 

It is shewn in the above soliloquy how 
he justified his conduct to himself. As 
he was all-enduring and entire in his 
devotedness to his passion, however mean 
a one it was, we have not, after the 
fa^ioii of modem novelists, compro- 
mised him in his last moments to a con- 
ventional moral. The real moral, in all 
cases of misdirected passion,, must be 
looked for in the most generous and dis- 
interested feelings of our unbiassed na- 
ture, which, with that sense of benevo- 
lence implanted in the heart (a thing 



either above reason, or else the highest 
degree of it), convinces us the more 
strongly, by beholding a true picture of 
evil or pure seMishneas, that nothing is 
really good for us which does not in 
some way conduce to the good of an- 
other. R. H. H. 



MISCELLANIES. 

TRK WAS or m MN8« 

In the anecdote which Bourrienne 
tells us of the conception of Marengo, 
there is felicity of combination as well 
as felicity of execution. This is the 
story which Bourrienne calls the guerre 
dM epinglet: the picture is admirable. 
« The 1 7th of March, in a moment of 
gaiety and humour, he (Buonaparte) 
told me to unrol the great map of Italy, 
by Chauchard. He stretched himself 
upon it, and made me put myself by his 
side. He then, with great seriousness, 
began to prick here and there numerous 
pins, with heads of black and red seal- 
ing wax, I observed him in silence, 
and waited the result of his inoffensive 
campaign. When he had finished 
placing the enemy's troops, and arranged 
his own in the positions in which he 
hoped to lead them, he said to me, < Now, 
where do you think I intend to beat Me- 
las?* (the Austrian general). <The 
devU take me,' said I, < if I understand 
any thing about it.* < You are an ass,* 
saidBuoniqMurte, * look here a little. Me- 
las is at Alexandria, his head-quarters ; 
he will remain there till Genoa surren- 
ders. At Alexandria, he has magasines, 
his hospitals, his artillery, his reserves. 
Passing the Alps here (pointing out the 
great St. Bernard), I &11 upon Melas — 
I cut ofi^ his communications with Aus- 
tria, and I meet him here in the plains 
of Scrivia,' (placing a red-headed pin at 
San Juliano. ) Observing that I con- 
sidered this tnanoeuvre of pins as a pas- 
time, he commenced his round of little 
abusive apostrophes (such as natf, nigand^ 
bete, imbectie, &o. &c.) which were with 
him nothing but a kind of affectionate 
familiarity, and then set to work again 
with his pins. We rose from the map 
after about a quarter of an hour — I 
rolled it up, and thought no more of the 
matter. But when, four months afler, 
I found myself at San Juliano, with his 
portfolio and his dispatches, which I was 
obliged to gather up in the confusion p( 
the day ; and when, the same evening, 
at Torre»di-Galifolio, which is but a 
league thence, I wrote, under his dicta- 
tion, the bulletin of the battle — I frankly 
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avowed my admiration for his military 
conceptions. He smiled himself at the 
exactness of bis foresight." The man 
who could, four months beforehand, pre- 
dict the position and circumstances of a 
great battle in a foreign country, might 
have afforded their due share of praise 
to the instruments of his success. It 
was not so with Ni^oleon; he could 
spare no glory ; he was always jealous of 
his generals and officers. To Kellermau, 
who by a moment of inspired bravery 
saved, or rather won, this very battle of 
Marengo, he could only say, " You made 
a tolerably good charge;" while he exa- 
gerated the praise of others, whom no one 
else was likely to distinguish. 

AV AOaXKABLE CONTRAST. 

If we look into the female mind, we 
shall find virtues of a brighter hue, 
though not of the same colours of which 
we boast. We have greater depth of 
investigation ; theyj greater acuteness of 
perception. Our strength of mind is 
compensated by their liveliness. If we 
have more courage to brave danger, they 
have fer more fortitude to meet distress. 
Our eloquence has more force; theirs 
has more persuasion. Their virtues are 
feminine, but as substantial and as use- 
ful as ours. You never hear women rail 
against the married state lyi unmarried 
men frequently do. Gentleness and for- 
bearance are so sweetlj^ tempered and 
mingled in their constitution, that they 
bear the hardships of their lot, however 
peculiarly severe it may be, without 
levelling a satire against such as are, by 
the generality of their sex, regarded as 
more fortunate. 

FRIENDSHIP AND ESTEEM 

Are derived from principles of reason 
and thought, and when once truly fixed 
in the mind, are lasting securities of an 
attachment to our persons and fortunes ; 
participate with and refine all our joys ; 
sympathize with and blunt the edge of 
every adverse occurrence. In vain should 
I endeavour to make an eulogium on 
true friendship in any measure equal to 
its sublime and exalted value. , There is 
no good in life comparable to it; neither 
are any, or all of its other enjoyments 
worth desiring without it. It is the 
crown to all our felicities; the glory, 
and I think, the perfection of our na- 
tures. Life is a wilderness without a 
friend, and all its gilded scenes but barren 
and tasteless. m. n. 

COMPLIMENTARY. 

An erratic poetical genius about town, 
was highly delighted the other day, by 



the editor's telling him he resembled 
Lord Byron. *' Do you really think 
so?" asked the moonstruck sonnetteer 
in an ecstasy — '*pray in what respect i " 
*• Why, you wear your shirt-collar up- 
side down, and get tipsy on gin and 
water ! " 

A SIGNIFICANT REPLY. 

** Thomas," said a sponging friend of 
the family to a footman, who had been 
lingering about the room for half an hour 
to shew him to the door ; " Thomas, my 
good fellow, it's getting late, is*nt it ? 
How soon will the dinner come up, 
Thomas ? " « The very moment you be 
gone, sir,** was the unequivocal reply. 

FRENCH HONOUR. 

** I would mention,*' says a corre- 
spondent of the United Service Journal, 
"in terms of strong condemnation, a 
practice that prevailed amongst the 
French last war. When any of our 
ships had chased a vessel of inferior 
force, and she could not escape, the 
Frenchmen not unfrequently fired a 
broadside into the unsuspecting craft, 
and immediately hauled down her co- 
lours as a token of surrender. This was 
done> as they styled it, * pour Thonneur 
du pavilion,* (for the honour of the flag); 
and I have known more men killed by 
such a display of honour! than in many 
regular hard-fought battles. I must add, 
however, that towards the close of the 
war this practice had greatly subsided ; 
for some of our ships, entertaining doubts 
as to the honour of the thing, did not 
suffer the smoke to clear away, so as to 
see the tricolour hauled down, and there- 
fore promptly returned the salute.'* 

Our French neighbours were often 
guilty of similar wanton sacrifices of 
human life ; and their affected indiffer- 
ence disgusted our countrymen upon 
several occasions. After a severe skirm- 
ish one evening, during the war of the 
Peninsula, the officers of either army 
met and conversed together. The 
English officers expressed their concern 
at the sacrifice of life> but the French- 
men laughed at the affair. « O !" said 
they, " it is a mere bagatelle ! — a little 
military promenade!" E. F. . 

A BITTER DRUG. 

An apothecarv, who used to value him- 
self on his skill in the nature of drugs» 
asserted in a company of physicians, 
that all bitter things were hot. " No,'* 
said a gentleman present, ** there is one 
of a very different quality, I am sure ; 
and that is, a bitter cold day." 

H. W. JuN. 
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THE EVILS OF A NAME. 
(Fw the ParterreJ, 

BeneTolent Reader ! 

I can no longer silently endure the 
unparalleled, unceasing, and at the same 
time unmerited accumulation of ills by 
which I am daily afflicted. I am, Sir, 
a complete wretch ; stigmatized at my 
birth with the very name of misfortune, 
and hunted by her worrying pack through 
the world. The galley-slave, who daily 
plies the oar, exposed to the broiling 
heat of a mid- day sun, — the unhappy 
exile doomed to linger out the wretched 
remnant of his existence, amid the in- 
hospitable snows of Siberia, — the sor- 
row-stricken hackney-coach horse, with 
his raw shoulder festering beneath the 
galling friction of a worn-out collar, — 
the luckless cur, with the ruins of a tin 
kettle rattling at his tail ! — all are objects 
of compassion — all miserable wretches! 
Yet, in comparison with mine, their lot 
is an elysium. They can contemplate 
a possible, if not a probable termination 
of their sorrows, and happier days in 
store ; whilst I can only brood over an 
abyss of misery to come, with the privi- 
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lege of indulging in coi\jectures as to 
how far I may be able to penetrate its 
gloom. I am a wretch ** ira^cfox/**'" 
— a very ** raXo/vo?'* (as we say in the 
cla.s8ic8)~a sort of Niobe in breeches. 
My affliction can end only with my life : 
like the poisoned tunic of Hercules, it 
must sting me to my death. Ah, Sir, 
(pull out your vinegarette, and prepare 
yourself for the awful — heart-rending 
truth ), I am — a *' Smith,** — not a black- 
smith, nor a whitesmith, nor a gold- 
smith ; no, nor a silversmith, nor yet a 
locksmith, nor a Baron Smith, nor a 
Boatswain Smith, nor any other pro- 
fessional Smith. Alas ! (would that Hal- 
ley's comet had annihilated the globe, 
ere the hour arrived) I was bom to the 
name of Smith. Smith is my paternal 
name. Oh ! what atrocious crimes must 
my ancestor have perpetrated, to be visit- 
ed with such dire hereditary punishment 
on his ill-starred posterity I But so it is. 
I doubt not that you have a ** heart that 
can feel for another,*' and that I shall at 
least obtain your sympathy, and that of 
every tender-bosomed reader. " What *s 
in a name?" say they — what ! mighty 
Jove (that was formerly called Jupiter)/ 
28 
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everything. What says Franklin on the 
subject, in his treatise on swimming? 
— nothing. What says lago ?— ** He 
who filches from me my good name," 
&c. O that some one would be kind 
enough to filch mine ! assuredly would 
he •* rob me of that which naught en- 
riches him," and I should be well con- 
tent to be left *' poor indeed." Would 
I were of the other sex, for then could I 
change my name; but woe is me that 
the decrees of nature are immutable, and 
female I cannot be, <* though heaven 
knows I am a wo-man," O for a prince 
of Denmark to say to me, " I '11 change 
that name with you!" Grant me pa- 
tience, ye ministers of affliction, whilst 
I endeavour to recount a tithe of the 
horrors that have conspired to make me 
the wretch that I am ! 

My father and mother (whose maiden 
name was Anne Ville) had long loved 
in secret; and despairing of the con- 
sent of her friends, they at length took 
flight, and had Hymeneal fetters forged 
at Gretna Green, whence they after- 
wards came to reside at Hammersmith, 
in which ominously named place, your 
wretched correspondent drew his first 
breath. I shall pass over my infant 
years by merely observing, that by 
unanimous consent of all parties, I was 
christened Gregory ; my mother being 
fond of romantic names. In due time 
I was sent to school ; there it was that my 
evil genius first began his persecution. 
I do not speak of the minor afflictions of 
school boys, — such as learning to eat but- 
ter scrapings Vvith a relish, spread upon 
a farinaceous curricomb; having one's 
features re- modelled every Saturday 
night, by the application of extra-stout 
huckaback, and other little scholastic 
luxuries. There chanced to be at the 
same school, a boy of the same name 
with myself ; whether that circumstance 
produced a kindred feeling between us, 
I know not ; but from some cause or 
other, we became intimate cronies. He 
being a year older than myself, I re- 
garded him as my pattern. Now, em- 
phatically, he was a mischievous boy, 
i,e, (whether from original merit, I 
cannot say) he had got a bad name, and 
there were not wanting some, among the 
superannuated old pieces of mortality 
in the neighbourhood, who gravely 
pronounced, as well as their toothless 
gums would allow them, that the na- 
tional consequences of such a circum- 
stance in the canine race, would come to 
pass with him. I confess I could see 
nothing in his disposition but generosity 



and kindness, with that natural degree 
of thoughtlessness with which warm 
hearts are generally accompanied. I 
perceived the injustice that was done him, 
and I loved him the more for it. Day 
after day convinced me, that he was 
more sinned against than sinning. One 
day he was accused of mixing vinegar 
with the milk, and flogged accordingly ; 
it was afterwards proved, that the mas- 
ter's maiden-sister had been in the dairy, 
and inspected the milk pans. He again 
suffered on suspicion of having secreted 
a translation of Ovid, which was after- 
wards found under the mattress of the 
same lady's bed. Our intimacy all the 
while increasing, — it at length became 
imperative, on the score off justice and 
presumptive evidence, to Hwlude me in 
most of the charges brou^f against him, 
as a "particeps criminia*'* A window 
was broken, — O, the Ssn^liftdkl it ! — the 
bellows were perforat€f4-^ilie Smiths 
are the guilty party ! ihti iMt's tail was 
dipped in terpentine, ftfi4 set a- fire. 
Who did it? O, the Saiiths ! I'hus 
did things continue for some time, during 
which our mutual martyrdoms endeared 
us the more to each other. At length 
he left the school. What became of him 
afterwards, I do not know. Whether 
the predictions of the old sibyls were 
verified, it is impossible to say — so many 
of my unfortunate name have gone afff 
in that way. It seems a family com- 
plaint : but he left me with " the heart- 
ache, and all the ills that Smiths are 
heirs to." What a change ! no sympa- 
thising heart — no kind hand to collect 
all the slates sprinkled with cold water, 
to ease the smarting of my swollen 
hands. No kind friend to prepare the 
** frigidum sedile" — a large marble slab, 
kept for that purpose, wherewith to 
soothe my weeping and wailing, I was 
alone, and responsible for all the mis- 
chiefs that might be perpetrated. After 
some years of constant apprehension and 
frequent suffering, I was removed to 
Cambridge, where I fully expected to 
be first Smith's Prizeman, and (as every 
fond father fancies his fool will be, if he 
can get over the pons adnorum) thither 
my Pythonian curse followed me with 
renewed persecution. x\mongst the fresh 
men, there was (as I ascertained by the 
nomenclature of the tutor on the first 
day of lectures) one of the name of 

Sm . I can't write it — that fatal 

name — his other name was George. No 
sooner did I ascertain the fact, than I 
determined to shun all intercourse with 
him. He — ^luckier owner of a luckless 
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name, in the pure warmth of fellow - 
freshness, was equallj desirous of be- 
coming acquainted with me. Day after 
day, he made the most earnest advances, 
which I as studiously repelled. His incli- 
nation towards me, increased in an equal 
ratio with my aversion to him ; and thus 
were we like the theory we were studying 
— ^two parallels, going to the greatest 
lengths, and never meeting. One even- 
ing as I was pacing the court, listening 
to the monotonous ding of the chapel- 
bell, waiting for the time for evening 
service (a prejudice which fresh-men 
are more or less subject to ; but which, 
however, they very soon get over), I was 
met by the Dean, who thus accosted 
me. •* Pray, Mr. Smith, why have you 
not your surplice on?** I replied that 
I was not aware of its being a surplice 
evening. " Then,*' said he, ** perhaps you 
are not aware that I sent the chapel- 
clerk to you with your name, as reader 
of the lesson for the ensuing week ?" 
"R — r — reader?" stammered I (trem- 
bling at the awful announcement of a 
duty which I had often shuddered to 
think of, and as often determined to re- 
hearse in my own rooms, whenever it 
should be my turn) ; " I— -I — ^have n— 
not received any instruction, Sir, to — " 
« WeU, Mr. Smith,'* continued the Dean, 
" I now give you full instruction to go 
and put your siurplice on and prepare to 
read the lessons at the appointed time." 
Agitated with fear of the approaching 
public display of my talents — and pride 
of mounting the sacred desk in that 
sacred capacity for which I was des- 
tined, I ran to my rooms — stood a 
minute before my mirror to see that my 
white robe was duly adjusted, and with 
panting heart entered the chapel. The 
bell had not yet stopped — I seized the 
opportunity to find out the le$M>ns pre- 
vious to the commencement of the ser- 
vice, that I might not be embarrassed by 
any delay at the proper time. The last 
psalm was begun — I breathed quick and 
short — I hemm'd once or twice to clear 
my voice — the last verse was nearly 
finished — I trembled — ^the glory was 
given — I felt like an animated earth- 
quake. With tottering knees, and eyes 
to the ground, I approached the steps 
leading to the desk — another moment 
would have seen me officiating in my 
sacred duty — when lo ! I experienced 
a shock sufficient to overthrow the 
equilibrium of a head more composed 
than mine. My fellow-collegian, Smith, 
had by mistake been served with the 
Dean*s notice that had been destined fbr 



me. He bad, like me, approached with 
eyes rivetted on the marble floor ; and 
the violent concussion of our heads alone 
apprised us of our proximity. The 
Dean coloured — the Sophs tittered— the 
bachelors laughed outright — I trembled 
with indignation at what I considered 
a premeditated insult. He retired in 
confusion, and I at length found myself 
reading about the curse of Cain, which 
recalled me to myself, and I was toler- 
ably recovered by the time I began the 
second lesson, wherein I was feelingly 
eloquent on the subject of persecution 
for nante'a-sake, I returned to my seat 
muttering revenge on the author of my 
conftision; not even the admirable prayer 
that followed, could work the slightest 
inclination to forgive the otfence. I 
buried my head in my sleeve^ and till 
the conclusion of the service, remained 
wrapt in schemes of vengeance and Irish 
linen. Chapel over, I rushed to my 
rooms, bolted the door, and threw my- 
self on my sofa in an agony of rage. I 
resolved to challenge him. Yes, much 
as I hate duelling, I must challenge him. 
Nothing else should ever make me take 
such a step ; but myself — the college — 
the sacred desk — all have been insulted. 
I ought to challenge him — I wilL— 
Down I sat, and penned a mortal de- 
fiance, demanding an immediate reply. 
Signed and sealed, I rushed with it to 
the post-office, covering my head with 
the first thing at hand, which the proctor 
afterwards informed me was my hist, and 
fined me accordingly ; thence I pro- 
ceeded to the gunsmiths, and took a pair 
of pistols upon trial, and finished the 
evening with a convivial friend, who en- 
tertained me with a bowl of Bishop, and 
a longer harangue upon the necessity of 
preserving the point of honour, and the 
invariable law of expulsion for duelling 
in the University. Whatever I felt, I 
pretended a defiance of the University, 
and contempt of the authorities, which 
the episcopal comforter assisted me 
greatly to maintain, to the prejudice 
of my equilibrium — I reeled home to my 
rooms, and fiouncing into bed, dreamed 
of trigonometry and pistol-shooting, — 
blended into a most perspicuous system, 
illustrated by examples ; amongst which, 
I saw myself flying off at a tangent. 
Morning dawned — the chapel bell, 
which was still going, revived my blood- 
thirsty spirit by the recollection of last 
evening's encounter. Impatiently I 
waited for post-time. The door opened 
— I rushed to receive the letter — *t was 
only my bed-maker with my morning 
b2 
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commons. Again it opened — I started 
forwai'd— 't was the tailor, who had 
** taken the liberty of calling for orders.'* 
At length the porter appeared with a 
note. Thank heaven ! I ejaculated, we 
shall iight — I shall be satisfied — my in- 
sulted honour will be appeased. I hastily 
perused the direction. Surely I've seen 
that hand before. No matter, 'tis its 

.last specimen. Eagerly I tore open the 
note. Judge of my chagrin. Was ever 
man made so palpable an ass of by him- 
self. 'T was — O patience. Job ! — 't was 
my own note— a challenge from myself 
to myself! In my haste and agitation, 

I had directed to G Smith, Esq. 

Coll., and here it was in that wor- 
thy's own hands ! What I did I know 
not. The first thing that I recollected 
afterwards, was spitting out a mouthful 
of ink and coffee, the former of which I 
had by mistake used instead of the milk. 
I sat for some time roasting my knees, 
and ruminating on my folly. ** After 

^ all, thought X, it might have been some 
mistake," — **he might have" — At this 
moment a Gyp of the next staircase, 
brought me a note from George Smith, 
intreating pardon, and making every 
apology for the unpleasant rencontre, 
enclosing the Dean's order as his autho- 
rity for acting as he had done, with a 
request of permission to call upon me. 
I was now cool — I saw my honour 
untainted — my hands unstained with 
blood. I hailed the moment as the 
dawn of ftiture happiness. I wrote a 
hasty answer, begging him to come im- 
mediately. We exchanged forgiveness — 
laughed at the past, — and pledged our- 
selves to f rienddiip for the future — and 
I was happy. 

But alas! Sir, my evil destiny did 
not suffer me long to continue so. The 
arrows of death were aimed at my peace. 
George — my kind friend George — was 
attacked by scarlet fever, and died. I 
attended him to the last, and did not 
observe that few of my friends had called 
on me during the time — so constantly 
was I employed in nursing him. No 
sooner had this event taken place, than 
my brother came up in a post-chaise and 
four, demanding to see me, and was in- 
formed that I was not in my rooms.' 
*' What, buried too I " exclaimed he, — 
"but I will have this explained:" so 
saying, he descended the stair-case, de- 
termined to see the master. He met 
me by chance in the cloister, and utter- 
ing a cry of horror, took to his heels ; 
and it was not until I had chased him 



tip the chapel-stairs, and pummelled him 
considerably, that I convinced him that 
I was something more substantial than 
air. He explained the object of his 
visit. " That infernal name, G. Smith of 

Coll.** had gone the round of the 

public journals. My friends had em- 
ployed their dress-makers to make up 
their mourning with all expedition. 
** They mourned me dead in my father's 
halls." My mother had shed her tribu- 
tary torrent of tears, and my little bro- 
thers bad settled their various disputes 
concerning the distribution of my fishing- 
tackle, skates, rabbits, and other small 
possessions that I had left behind me. 
S* death, Sir, this was too bad ; to have 
one wishing you dead is bad enough ; 
but to be actually lied out of one's exist- 
ence, is a little too much to bear. In a 
fit of rage I flew to the buttery, drank a 
sizing of ale, and erased my accursed 
name from the boards, leaving my bro- 
ther to settle my affairs as he pleased. 

'Twere needless to enter into a detail 
of all the annoyances to which I have 
since been subjected. I cannot walk in 
the street, without looking round every 
ten yards to see who is calling me. I 
never look into an undertaker's window, 
but my eyes are greeted with my own 
name, engraved on a neat coffin -lid — 
surmounted by an ugly-looking angel 
with the last trump, accompanied by a 
grave announcement that I died a day or 
two before. I am not afraid of death 
— ^heaven knows I have no reason to be ; 
but nobody likes a perpetual " memento 
mori.*' If I look at a placard, it *s ten to 
one that I' see a reward of one hundred 
pounds for my own apprehension. I 
have been thrice taken up iov forgery, 
and all because my name is Smith / I am 
constantly opening other peoples' letters 
by mistake, for which I have to make 
suitable apologies, and bear the expense 
of postage ; for if I accompany those 
apologies by any intimation that I have 
paid for the letters, the answer is always 
the same, " O ! don't mention it. Sir, 
I beg." I threw myself out of the 
window, on the 1 4th of February last, 
through fright at the arrival of a packet 
of valentines, that would have covered 
my dining-table, and made me a bank- 
rupt, had I taken them in. I have re- 
ceived numerous letters of condolence on 
the execution of three or four brothers 
at the Old Bailey. I can get no credit, 
for every one takes me for " the Swind- 
ler," and iny name is constantly in the 
Gazette. My wife has more than once 
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been disinherited for not having sepa- 
rated herself from such a scoundrel, as 
they suppose me to be. I could furnish 
Tolumes of circumstances of this nature, 
all of which are owing to that unhappy 
name of Smith, but I fear I have already 
trespassed too far on your Taluable pages. 
Having told you thus far, what I am, I 
will conclude, by telling you, for my 
own sake, and for the benefit of the pub- 
lic at large, what I am not. 

I am not the young man of respectable 
appearance, who was remanded last week 
on a charge of robbing his employer. 

I am not the unhappy man, who, a few 
days ago deliberately committed suicide, 
by suffiwating himself with charcoal, in 
a fit of temporary insanity. I am not a 
tripe- dresser in Golden Lane ; I am not 
a whalebone merchant in Fleet Street ; 
I am not a tailor in the Strand ; I was 
not married last week, at St. Pancras 
Church, to somebody, whose name I 
forget. I have never performed the 
principal Witch, in Macbeth — neither 
am I any relation to the *< Bottle Imp," 
whatever. 

I am not ready to fight Jem Ward, or 
any other pet of the &ncy, for 50 sove- 
reigns aside ; nor am I to be heard of at 
Peter Crawley's. 

I am not the ragged young urchin, 
who was placed at the bar, for a daring 
robbery on a loUipop-vender. Neither 
did I die, lamented by all who knew me, 
on the thirtieth ultimo, as stated in the 
public journals. 

I am not sexton to half a dozen 
parishes ; and I know nothing about the 
keys of any engine whatever. 

I do not beat carpets, nor undertake 
porter's work ; I did not preach an im- 
pressive discourse on any occasion ; nei- 
ther was I committed for three months 
to the tread mill, for playing at thimble- 
rig during divine serrice. 

I am not the monster in human form, 
who was conricted of skinning cats alive, 
and leaving their quivering carcasses to 
writhe in sJl the horrors of excoriation. 

I am not a gingerbread baker, nor a 
dealer in marine stores. 

I am what I am, Dei gratia, and re- 
main, the reader's obedient servant, 

GREGORY SMITH. 



THE GENEROUS LOVER. 

fFor the ParterreJ. 

Chap. II. 

Beaaty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 
Our two friends reached the tents just 
as the ex -pacha arrived, and his successor 



was coming out to receive him at the 
door of his pavilion. Ali pacha (for 
that was the name of him who was quit- 
ting the government) came attended by 
all the janissaries composing the ordi- 
nary garrison of Nicosia, since the 
Turks had obtained possession of it, 
amounting to about five hundred. They 
came in two wings or files ; some widi 
muskets, others vrith drawn scimetars. 
They approached the entrance of the new 
pacha's tent, and took their stations 
round it: then Ali Pacha, inclining 
his body, made a reverence to Hassan, 
and the latter, with a slighter inclina- 
tion, returned the salute. Ali then 
entered Hassan's parilion; and the 
Turks mounted Hassan upon a fine 
horse, richly caparisoned; they led 
him round the tents, and took a consi- 
derable circuit over the ground about 
them, crying out in their language — 
« Long live Sultan Soliman, and Hassan 
Pacha in his name!" They repeated 
this a number of times, shouting louder 4 
every time ; and then they led him back 
to the tent, where Ali Pacha had re« 
mained ; when he, the cadi, and Hassan, 
shut themselves up there for an hour, no 
other person being present. Mahomet 
told Ricardo that they had done this in 
order to consult about what should b« 
done in the city relative to the works 
which Ali had commenced. 

At length the cadi came to the door 
of the tent, and called out, three several 
times, in Turkish, Arabic, and Greek, 
that all who had justice to demand, or 
any complaint to nuke, against Ali Pacha, 
might enter fireely, for that Hassan Pa^ 
cha was there, whom the Grand Signior 
sent to be viceroy of Cyprus, who would 
do them all right and justice. This per« 
mission being given, the Janissaries left 
the door-way of the tent unoccupied, and 
gave firee passage to all who chose to 
enter. Mahomet took Ricardo in with 
him, for the latter was allowed to pass, 
as being a slave of Hassan. There en- 
tered, to ask justice, some Greek Chris- 
tians, and also several Turks ; but all for 
matters of so little importance, that the 
cadi dispatched the greater part of them 
without either pleadings or cross-ex- 
aminations : for all causes, except matri- 
monial ones, are settled among them 
summarily, and at once, rather according 
to the good sense of the judge than ac- 
cording to any written law. And among 
those barbarians (if, indeed, in the bre' 
viiy of their legal proceedings they can 
be considered as such) the cadi was the 
competent judge of all causes, deciding 
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them in a breath, without there being 
any appeal from his sentence to another 
tribunal. 

At this time, there entered an alguazil, 
or chauzj as he was called in Turkish, to 
say that a Jew was waiting at the door of 
the tent, who had with him for sale a 
very beautiful Christian woman : the 
cadi ordered him to be admitted. The 
officer accordingly went out, and imme- 
diately returned with a venerable-looking 
Jew, who led by the hand a woman 
attired in a Barbary dress, so richly 
adorned, and so elegantly arrayed, that 
she could not have been equalled by the 
wealthiest Moorish woman of Fez or of 
Morocco^ though they were thought to 
excel in dress all the other African ladies, 
not excepting the Algerines with their 
profusion of pearls. Her face was hidden 
by a veil of crimson taffety ; upon her 
ancles, which were uncovered, there shone 
a pair of clasps, or anclets, apparently of 
pure gold ; and upon her arms, which were 
visible through the sleeves of an under- 
garment of fine transparent silk, she had 
bracelets of gold, set with numerous 
pearls. In short, her attire was costly 
and elegant in the extreme. 

Struck with admiration at this first 
view, the cadi and the two pachas, before 
making any inquiry, commanded the 
Jew to cause the Christian woman to 
unveil herself. He did so, and a face of 
radiant beauty beamed upon them, like 
the sun bursting from a cloud. All 
were astonished ; but the sorrowing Ri- 
cardo gazed in breathless amazement, as 
if he thought he beheld a visitant from 

another world. Could it indeed be 

she — or was it some phantom, conjured 
up by his evil genius to torture him with 
cruel mockery ? — had the demon of the 
tempest really spared that angel form ? 
—Surely it must be so — ^and she whose 
knell he thought he had heard in the wild 
howl of the winds and waters — she whose 
damp cold relics he had longed to clasp, 
now stood before him in all the splendour 
of her living charms — his cruel and 
adored Leonisa ! 

The exceeding beauty of the fair 
Christian, so suddenly beheld, at once 
made a conquest of the hearts of Ali and 
Hassan ; nor was the cadi unmoved by 
the power of her charms ; he was even 
more affected by them than the pachas, 
and was unable to take his eyes off 
Leonisa's lovely countenance. And — 
such is the force of this passion — all 
three conceived, at that very moment, 
what appeared to them to be a well- 
grounded hope of possessing and eiyoy- 
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ing her ; so that, without staying to 
inquire how, where, or when she came 
into the hands of the Jew, they asked 
him what price he set upon her. The 
covetous Israelite mentioned a sum 
equivalent to four thousand crowns of 
that period. But scarcely had he 
named his price before Ali Pacha said 
that he would give it, and told him to go 
directly to his tent, and count over the 
money. But Hassan Pacha resolving 
not to let her go thus, though it should 
be at the risk of his life, said, <* I, too, 
will give for the damsel the sum which 
the Jew asks — ^which I would not offer 
to do, nor would I oppose myself to Ali 
in this matter, but for a reason which, 
as he himself will acknowledge, obliges 
me so to do — which is, that this beautiful 
slave cannot belong to either of us, but 
to the Grand Signior above, in whose 
name I purchase her : let us see now 
who will be so bold as to attempt to 
take her from me." " That will I," re- 
plied Ali, "for I purchase her for the 
very same purpose; and surely it is 
rather for me, who am going direct to 
Constantinople, to make this present to 
the Grand Signior, and thereby gain his 
favour; since, being now lefl, as you 
know, Hassan, without an employment, 
it is necessary that I should seek to 
obtain one ; whereas you are certain, for 
three years, of the government of this 
rich kingdom of Cyprus. For this rea^ 
son, and because I was the first who 
offered the price for the captive, it is but 
right, Hassan, that thou shouldst leave 
her to me.'* But Hassan was not to be 
thus argued out of his purpose. Love, 
in all its shapes, is an overmatch for 
reason. " Such a present to the Grand 
Signior," returned he, " will come with 
a better grace from me, who make it 
without any interested motive; and as 
for the opportunity of conveying her, I 
will man a galiot with my own crew and 
slaves, for that especial purpose." Irri- 
tated at these words, Ali rose up, and 
laid his hand on his scimetar, saying — 
" My intention, Hassan, being the same 
as thine, namely, to make a present of 
this Christian woman to the Grand Sig- 
nior, and I having been the 6rst pur- 
chaser, I once more tell thee it is fit and 
just that thou shouldst leave her to me ; 
and if thou persist in doing otherwise, 
this weapon, which I grasp, shall vindi- 
cate my right, and chastise thy audacity." 
The cadi, who heard all this, and who 
was no less inflamed with desire than 
the contending pachas, fearful lest the 
fair captive should not oome into his 
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hands, considered how he might allay abide by his decision ; and each of them 

the discord which had arisen, and at still cherished a hope, which, though 

the same time obtain possession of the slightly founded, seemed to promise to 

desired object, without giving cause to them in the end the accomplishment of 

suspect his sinister intention. He ac- their wishes. Hassan, who was remain- 

eordingly rose from his seat, and placing ing as governor of Cyprus, thought of 

himself between the two pachas, who gaining over the cadi, by presents, to 



were already standing, he said—** Has- 
san, compose thyself; and do thou, AH, 
be tranquil ; for you see me here, and I 
will contrive so to reconcile your differ- 
ences that both of you shall fulfil your 
intention, and your duty to the Grand 
Signior shall be paid as you desire. '* 
The cadi was instantly obeved; as, 
indeed, he would have been had he com- 
manded something more difficult — in 
such reverence did the Mussulmans hold 
his grey hairs. He proceeded thus : — 
" You say, Ali, that you want this 
Christian damsel for the Grand Signior, 
and Hassan says that he also wants to 
have her for the same purpose; you 
allege that because you were the first to 
offer the price, she ought to be yours ; 
Hassan contradicts you ; and though he 
himself has not clearly established his 
right, it appears to me to be the same 
as yours, consisting in the intention, 
which doubtless you must both have 
formed at the same time, of purchasing 
the slave for the same purpose ; only you 
had the advantage of him in being the 
first to declare your wish; but that is no 
reason why his good intention should be 
altogether lost to him ; and therefore, I 
think it will be well that you should 
agree to arrange the matter thus : — 
Let the slave belong to both of you ; and 
since the use of her is to be left entirely 



abandon his resolution, and give him 
the fair captive ; Ali proposed to himself 
to strike a blow which should secure to 
him what he desired ; and each of them 
being satisfied with his own scheme, 
they submitted with the less reluctance to 
the cadi*s decision. With the full consent 
of both, she was surrendered into his 
hands, and they immediately paid the Jew 
two thousand crowns each. The Jew said 
that he could not part with her for that 
money in the dress she then wore, for 
that it was worth another thousand 
crowns ; and so it was ; for in her hair, 
of which part hung loose upon her i 
ders, and part was tied up and I 
her forehead, there appeared a 
of pearls, very tasteftilly C 
bracelets and ancle-clasps i 
of large pearls. Her dress ' 
robe of green satin, covered wiS _ 
embroidery. Indeed, it was the opinion 
of them all, that the Jew had not asked 
too much for the dress and ornaments ; 
and the cadi, that he might not appear 
less liberal than the two pachas, said that 
he would pay it in order that the Chris- 
tian slave might be presented to the 
Grand Signior in that attire. With this 
the two competitors were perfectly satis- 
fied, each of them thinking that the whole 
would come into his own possession. 
It is needless to say, what were the 




to the Grand Signior, for whonf she is feelings of Ricardo, at beholding his 



purchased, it will be for him to dispose 
of her. Meanwhile, you, Hassan, will 
pay one half the price ; and you, Ali, 
will pay the other half; and the captive 
shall remain in my hands, that I may 
send her, in both your names, to Con- 
stantinople, and that so I may have 
some share in the compliment, if only 
for having been present at the occasion 
of it. I therefore promise to send her 
at my own cost, with all the state and 
attendance which her destination re- 
quires ; writing at the same time to the 
Grand Signior the particulars of all that 
has passed, and the devotion which both 
of you have manifested to his service." 

The two enamoured Turks neither 
would nor could say anything against 
the cadi*s proposal; for although they 
saw that they should not in that way 
obtain the fulfilment of their desires, yet 
they knew that they must at all events 



soul's idol thus put up for sale like a 
beast of burden — the thoughts and ap- 
prehensions that crowded upon his mind, 
since he seemed to have found his lost 
treasure only to part with it even more 
painfully than before ; he scarcely knew 
whether to believe himself asleep or 
awake, doubting whether his senses did 
not deceive him ; for he could scarcely 
persuade himself that he had really seen 
before him, her whose beauteous and 
cruel eyes he had long thought to have 
been closed for ever. He went up to 
his friend Mahomet, and said to him, 

** Do you not know her, my friend?" 

'* No," answered Mahomet. 

**Then you must know," said Ricardo, 
" that it is Leonisa." 

"What do you say, Ricardo?** ex- 
claimed Mahomet. 

**What you have heard,'* returned 
Ricari' 
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" Be silent, then, and keep it secret," 
rejoined his friend; *' fortune seems at 
length to favour you, since your fair 
enemy is passing into the hands of my 
master.** 

" Do you think," said Ricardo, " it is 
fit that I should place myself where she 
may see me ?" 

" By no means,*' answered Mahomet, 
" lest you should surprise her, or be 
agitated yourself, and by your emotion 
shew that you have seen and know her ; 
which might be prejudicial to my de- 
sign.'* 

" I will follow your advice,'* said 
Ricardo; and accordingly he was cautious 
that his eyes should not encounter those 
of Leonisa, who had all this time kept 
hers fixed upon the ground, shedding a 
few^ gentle tears. The cadi approached 
her, and tukuig; L^er hand, delivered her 
tQ ^^QMiiiU L's^mmanding him to take 
thi! clt\\ and give her into the 
niistiL^s Halima, and tell her 
ris .% slave of the Grand 
kl:i]jiri.<et obeyed, and left 
^^^ lon^ij u Jio gazed after the fair 
wirtlduTin*! sE^ir of his hopes, until 
R^he {IJssippLnrnl behind the walls of Ni- 
ciiiii:!. 11l' iht'ii went to the Jew, and 
asked him where he had bought that 
Christian captive, or how she had come 
into his possession. The Jew answered 
him, that he had bought her on the island 
of Pantalaria, of someTurks who had been 
wrecked there. He was about to pro- 
ceed in his narrative, but was prevented 
by a summons from the pachas, who 
wanted to ask him the very same thing 
which Ricardo desired to know; and he 
accordingly left him. 

On the way from the tents to the city, 
Mahomet took occasion to ask Leonisa 
to what place she belonged ; and she 
answered, " the city of Tr^ani. " 

Mahomet then asked her if she knew 
in that city a gentleman of rich and 
noble parentage, named Ricardo. On 
hi^ring which, I^ieonisa heaved a deep 
sigh, and said, ** Yes, I do know him, 
to my misfortune." 

" How to your misfortune?'* inquired 
Mahomet. 

" Because,** returned Leonisa, " he 
knew me to his own, and to my unhap- 
piness.'* 

** And do you," asked Mahomet, "also 
know, in the same city, a young gentle- 
man of elegant exterior, the son of 
wealthy parents, and himself a person of 
great worth, generosity, and discretion, 
named Cornelio?" 

I know him too," answ^mLLeonisa ; 



" answy^^Leoi 



** and, I may say, still more to my mis- 
fortune than I know Ricardo. But 
who are you, sir, who seem to know 
them, and put these questions to me 
about them ?'* 

"I,*' said Mahomet, "am a native of 
Palermo, whom a variety of incidents 
have brought to wear this habit in 
which you now see me, so different from 
that which I wore formerly; and I 
know them, because within these few 
days they have both of them been in my 
hands. Cornello was captured by some 
Moors of Tripoli, by whom he was sold 
to a Turk, who brought him to this 
island, to which he came with merchan- 
dize, being a merchant of Rhodes, and 
he intrusted Corn'elio with the care of all 
his property.** 

" He will know how to take care of 
it,** said Leonisa, " for he can take very 
good care of his own. But tell me, sir, 
how or with whom did Ricardo come to 
this island ?** 

"He came," answered Mahomet, 
" with a corsair, who took him in a gar- 
den on the sea-shore at Trapani ; and 
he said that a young lady was carried 
off at the same time, but he never would 
tell me her name. He remained here 
a few days with his master, who was 
going to visit the tomb of Mahomet at 
Medina: but when they were on the 
point of departure, Ricardo was taken 
very ill, so that his master left him with 
me, as being from the same place, to take 
care of him until he should recover, or, 
if he should not recover here, to send 
him to Constantinople, at which place 
he would duly advertise me of his arrival. 
But heaven ordained it otherwise; for 
the unfortunate Ricardo, though not 
afflicted with any corporeal malady, ex- 
pired at the end of a few days, having 
constantly on his tongue the name of 
one Leonisa, whom he told me he had 
loved more dearly than his life, and who 
had been drowned in the wreck ofagaliot 
on the island of Pantalaria, whose death 
he was ever lamenting, until grief put a 
period to his existence ; for 1 could dis- 
cover no disease in his body, but only 
symptoms of great anguish in his soul.** 

** Tell me, sir," asked Leonisa, " did 
that youth whom you mentioned, in 
any of the conversations which passed 
between you, and which, as you were 
fellow-countrymen, must have been nu- 
merous, ever speak of that Leonisa, and 
of the manner in which she and Ricardo 
were carried off?" 

" Yes," replied Mahomet, *' he men- 
tioned her, and he asked me if a Chris- 
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tian damsel, of that name, and of such a 
description, which he gave^ had been 
brought to this island ; for that he should 
be glad to find her, in order to ransom 
her, in case her owner had discovered 
that she was not so rich as he had at first 
thought ; although, indeed, it might be, 
that having possessed her person, he 
would set less value on her ; and if he 
did not ask above three or four hundred 
crowns, he (Comelio) would willingly 
give them for her, as he had once had 
some little partiality for her.** 

** It must indeed have been very lit- 
tle,** said Leonisa, ** since he thought 
me worth no more than four hundred 
crowns. Ricardo was more generous, 
more worthy, and more courteous. God 
forgive her who was the cause of his 
death, and whom you now see before 
you; for I am that unhappy maiden 
whom he wept as dead ; and, heaven 
knows, I should rejoice were he yet 
living ! — that, with the heart-felt sorrow 
I should evince for his misfortunes, I 
might requite that which he has shewn 
for mine. I, sir, as I have already told 
you, am she whom Cornelio so little 
loved, and Ricardo so often wept for — 
whom very many and various accidents 
have brought into this wretched situa- 
tion in which you now behold me ; in 
which, however, perilous as it is, I have 
hitherto, by the favour of heaven, pre- 
served my honour inviolate; and that has 
been my consolation in my misery. But 
now I neither know where I am, nor 
who is my owner, nor whither my ad- 
verse fate is likely to lead me : where- 
fore I beseech you. sir, by the Chris- 
tian blood which flows in your veins, 
that you counsel me in my troubles ; for 
though the many I have gone through 
have, I trust, taught me some discretion, 
yet they accumulate so fast upon me, 
that I know not how I shall surmount 
them." 

To this Mahomet answered, that he 
would do whatever he could to serve her, 
both by counsel and assistance. He in- 
formed her of the contention which had 
arisen between the two pachas on her 
account, and how she remained in the 
hands of his master the cadi, to be con- 
veyed as a present to Sultan Selim, at 
Constantinople; but that before that 
should take place, he hoped in the true 
God, in whom, though so bad a Chris- 
tian, he firmly believed, that his provi- 
dence would ordain it otherwise. He 
advised her to be on good terms with 
Halima, the cadi's wife, in whose care 
she was to be placed, until she was sent 



to Constantinople, and acquainted her 
with Halima*s temper. 

The rest of their time upon the way, 
he spent in telling her other things which 
he thought it would be to her advantage 
to know ; until he left her in the cadi's 
house, and in charge of Halima, to whom 
he delivered his master's message, and 
who, finding the fair stranger so beau- 
tiful, and so well adorned, gave her a 
gracious reception. 

( To be conthmiedj. 



ON A TURF OF DAISIES, 

FOLDED 80MK HOUES BEPORK 8DNSET. 

BY u. ouiLroao. 
CFor tht Parterre J, 

What, tired to iood t that gloriooi reveller 
The Snn,yoor kins, hath two bright hours before 
The western dome receives hlr - ■ r,,! h 

Of bloe, and gorf^eons tapestrie , 1 1 1 ^ u , 

Pearl coronetted, goldeu-hearlKri u vAva*_ \ 
Hath the rich evening's dewy WAwatfMUdj^ - ^ 
Your starry bosoms t Is then^ "Hj^^^B'^^ ' f ■ 
Id the sweet notes of plumy ckitjt9||>^ ' :^k V 
Or are ye wearied with the wmUU ftstia J^Bj 
Of radiant skies— tired of yoi<i r i Tmjilrni^T^^ . 
The many-flKured herbage, tl^>ir ^v \yim 
Decline, (like children with cut^niint it.^ a ., 
Your bright and spotless hcad^ f^ 

Close and more close 
The languid Aorets fold themselves; and now. 
Strewn here and there, dew heavy, like a 

chamber 
Of slumbering soltanesses,— lie till dawn. 



THE ARREST. 

(From the French), 

** The debtor cannot be arrested before the 
rising nor after the setting of the •nn.**— Code 
de pro. civ, art, 781. 

If you have hitherto escaped the g^sp 
of the sherifTs officers, if the cuffs of 
your sleeves have not yet been defiled by 
the bailiff's touch, you can form no con- 
ception of the bitterness of an arrest. 
It is one of those unspeakable sensations 
which you will not again experience, 
save in Tartarus ; that is, if old Minos 
shall think fit to condemn you. A few 
days ago, I was still free in that anoma- 
lous liberty, which knoweth not the clear 
light of heaven, and defendeth itself from 
the sun. Ferreted out by the commer- 
cial blood-hound, I was forced early in 
the morning from my ensooncement in a 
garret, where I was sleeping, neither 
well nor ill, until such time as it would 
be day with me, and still night with the 
rest of mankind. Last Friday, as the 
town clock was striking eight — 

" The owl is commencing its flightv'* 
said a young woman (the confidante of 
my misfortuj^, through the key-hole. 
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" Thanks, blue-eyed angel, with black 
hair," I replied, in a romantic tone of 
voice ; '< since the lamp of heaven is ex- 
tinguished, the cat may go out upon the 
gutters." 

With these words, I put on a light 
surtout, and directed my uncertain stops 
toward the Palais RoyaJ. Arrived near 
the bank, I mechanically cast my eyes 
upon the playbills of the day. 

"Theatre de Madame — First repre- 
sentation of « The Setting of the Sun.' 
Comedy vaudeville ; M. Perlet will per- 
form the character of Argentieres, " 

Capital! My instinct as a debtor, irre- 
sistibly hurried me to such a representa- 
tion. I entered precisely as the curtain 
rose, and took the first seat that offered. 

Argentieres was just like myself, a 

night-bird ; invited to a soiree, it there 

chances that he forgets himself, amid 

_|?inti;li ^]ul t)5c card-tables. At the rising 

r *>f tJ*<^i*lH3 lit' tiares not venture into the 

i. nn^e^t ^^ 1^^' has perceived from the 

} of bad omen : 't is that 

_ a dbii er, planted at the door of 

* thKJiUi^l ii^^ -^ gibbet, and awaiting his 

victim with r^niil vigilance. It was ne- 

ci::aij.iy, ti^en, that Argentieres should 

devise a thousand pretexts for remaining 

at his post till evening. 

" How shall I manage V exclaimed 
Perlet. 

His embarrassing position drew from 
me an exclamation and sympathetic ap- 
plause. My right hand neighbour, a 
very troublesome fellow, applied his glass 
and eyed my countenance with an imper- 
tinence truly provoking. I silently con- 
tented myself with turning my back to 
him, and offering a more befitting view; 
but the fellow, whose gaze partook some- 
what of the satanical, ceased not from 
his scrutiny of my person ; above all, at 
th«t moment when the winding-up of 
the piece extracted a new burst of sym- 
pathy. My patience was exhausted, and 
I gave him an intentional push, bif acci- 
dent. 

" My dear sir ! your address,** said he 
to me, while re-adjusting his glass, which 
had been deranged by my abrupt motion. 

" Ah ! very well," added he, reading 
the name and number of my street; 
" you shall see me, sir, early to-morrow 
morning." 

" You will oblige me, sir, by coming 
veri/ early." 

** I shall not fail, I assure you. " 

And as we quitted each other his glass 
was still pursuing me. I slept ill ; I am 
no coward, but a duel occasions restless- 
ness even to the man xQHg^ philosophi- 



cally detached from life. At six o'clock 
came a knock at my door; it was the 
quizzing-glass fellow, accompanied by 
two gentlemen of a sufficiently pleasant 
countenance. 

" Gentlemen, I am at your service." 

" You shall not escape us, sir.'* 

** These two pistols will decide our 
difference.*' 

" Quite useless, sir, we have here every 
thing requisite for us." 

" Since you are armed, then, at all 
points, we can depart." 

" At all points," replied he with a 
sneer, " that is the phrase ; let us get 
into the coach." 

"Where are we going?" 

** Rue de la C16, sir." 

« How, Rue de la CU ?" 

" By virtue of the peremptory decree 
issued against you on the first day of 
June, by the tribunal of commerce, duly 
registered, and to you notified, a petition, 
etc. etc., I arrest you, in the king's 
name : that you may not |^emain igno- 
rant, I beg leave to inform you, that I 
am an oflScer in the guard of commerce, 
and these gentlemen are my satellites." 

At these words I fell into a lethargic 
despondency, from which I was not 
roused until I heard the grating of the 
lock of Saint P^lagie, as it closed behind 
me. 

** Another time," said I, "catch me 
giving my address to the first wrangler 
that comes to hand, and thus compro- 
mising my existence of a free man, for 
the sake of making a shew of empty 
bravery =" 

The reflection is excellent, but comes, 
unhappily, a little too late, like all other 
reflections in which the prisoner indulges 
within the walls of Saint P61agie. 

J. G.W. 
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THE MIGRATIONS 
A SOLAN GOOSE. 

By one of the Authors of «' The Odd 
Volume.** 

" W«LL, Bryce," said Mrs. Maxwell one 
day to her housekeeper, " what has the 
gamekeeper sent this week from Max- 
well Hall?" — "Why, madam, there are 
three brace of partridges, a brace of 
grouse, a woodcock, three hares, a couple 
of pheasants, and a solan goose." — ** A 
solan goose !" ejaculated the lady ; 
" what could induce him to think I 
would poison my house with a solan 
goose?" — "He knows it is a dish that 
my master is very fond of," replied Mrs. 
Bryce. *' It is more than your mistress 
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is," retorted the lady ; "let it be thrown 
out directly, before Mr. Maxwell sees 
it." 

The housekeeper retired; and Mrs. 
Maxwell resumed her co^tationsj the 
subject of which was, how to obtain an 
introduction to the French noblesse who 
had recently taken up their abode in 
Edinburgh. ** Good heavens !" said she 
as she hastily rung the bell, " how could 
I be so stupid ! — there is nothing in the 
world that old Lady Crosby is so fond of 
as a solan goose, and I understand she 
knows all the French people, and that 
they are constantly with her. — Bryce," 
she continued, as the housekeeper obeyed 
her summons, " is the goose a fine bird ?" 
— ** Very fine indeed, madam ; the beak 
is broken, and one of the legs is a little 
ruffled, but I never saw a finer bird.'' — 
** Well, then, don*t throw it away, as I 
mean to send it to my friend Lady 
Crosby, as soon as I have written a note." 
Mrs. Bryce once more retreated, and 
Mrs, Maxwell, having selected a beauti- 
ful sheet of note paper, quickly penned 
the following effusion : 

" My dear Lady Crosby, permit me 
to request your acceptance of a solan 
goose, which has just been sent me from 
Maxwell Hall. Knowing your fondness 
for this bird, I am delighted at having it 
in my power to gratify you. I hope 
that you continue to enjoy good health. 
This is to be a very gay winter. By the 
by, do you know any one who is ac- 
quainted with the French noblesse ? I 
am dying to meet with them. Ever, 
my dear Lady Crosby, yours truly, 

M. Maxwell." 

Lady Crosby being out when this bil- 
let reached her house, it was opened by 
one of her daughters. " Bless me, Ma- 
ria ! '' she exclaimed to her sister, '*how 
fortunate it was that I opened this note ; 
Mrs. Maxwell has sent mamma a solan 
goose ! " — " Dreadful ! " exclaimed Eli- 
za ;*' I am sure if mamma hears of it 
she will have it roasted immediately, and 
Captain Jessamy, of the Lancers, is to 
call to-day, and you know, a roasted 
solan goose is enough to contaminate a 
whole parish. — I shall certainly go dis- 
tracted ! " — '* Don't discompose your- 
self," replied Maria; << I shall take good 
care to send it out of the house before 
mamma comes home; meanwhile, I 
must write a civil -answer to Mrs. Max- 
well's note. I dare say she will not think 
bf alluding to it; but, if she should, 
mamma, luckily, is pretty deaf, and may 
never be a bit the wiser." — " I think," 
said Eliza, "we had better send the 



d, Clara, my 
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goose to the Napiers, as they were rather 
affronted at not being asked to our last 
musical party ; I dare say they will make 
no use of it, but it looks attentive." — 
** An excellent thought," rejoined Maria. 
No sooner said than done ; in five mi- 
nutes the travelled bird had once more 
changed its quarters. 

'< A solan goose !" ejaculated Mrs. Na- 
pier, as her footman gave her the intel- 
ligence of Lady Crosby's present. <' Pray 
return my compliments to her ladyship, 
and I feel much obliged by her polite 
attention. Truly," continued she, when 
the domestic had retired to iiilfil this 
mission, " if Lady Crosby thinks to stop 
our moutlis with a solan goose, she will 
find herself very much mistaken. I sup- 
pose she means this as a peace-offering 
for not having asked us to her last party. 
I suppose she was afraid, Clara, my 
dear, you would cut out herclun 
daughters with Sir Chark 
don't, it shall not be my fail 
her amiable daughter, 
him in such &mou8 style at ] 
cert, that I thought Eliza 
fainted on the spot. But what are you 
going to do with the odious birdV — 
*' O, I shall desire John to carry it to 
poor Mrs. Johnstone." — ** I wonder, 
mamma, that you would take the trou- 
ble of sending all the way to the Canon- 
gate for any such purpose ; what good 
can it do you to oblige people who are 
so wretchedly poor?" — " Why, my 
dear," replied the lady, ** to tell you the 
truth, your fiither, in early life, received 
such valuable assistance from Mr. John- 
stone, who was at that time a very rich 
man, as laid the foundation of his pre- 
sent fortune. Severe losses reduced Mr, 
Johnstone to poverty ; he died, and your 
&ther has always been intending, at least 
promising, to do something for the fa- 
mily, but has never found an opportu- 
nity. Last year, Mrs. Johnstone most ^ 
unfortunately heard that he had it in his ^ i 
power to get a young man out to India, I 

and she applied to Mr. Napier on behalf 
of her son, which, I must say, was a 
very ill-judged step, as shewing that she 
thought he required to be reminded of 
his promises, which, to a man of any 
feeling, must always be a grating cir- 
cumstance ; but I have often observed, 
that poor people have very little delicacy 
in such points ; however, as your papa 
fancies sometimes that these people have 
a sort of claim on him, I am sure he will 
be glad to pay them any attention that 
costs him nothing." 

Behold, then, our hero exiled from the 
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fashionable regions of the West, and laid 
' on the broad of his back on a table, in a 
small but clean room, in a humble tene- 
ment in the Canongate, where three 
hungry children eyed with delight his 
fat legs, his swelling breast, and magni- 
ficent pinions. " O, mamma, mamma," 
cried the children, skipping round the 
table, and clapping their hands, *' what 
a beautifid goose! how nice it will be 
when it is roasted ! You must have a 
great large slice, mamma, for you had 
very little dinner yesterday. Why have 
we never any nice dinners now, mam- 
ma?'' — "Hush, little chatterbox,'* said 
her brother Henry, a fine stripling of 
sixteen, seeing tears gather in his mo- 
ther's eyes. " My dear boy," said Mrs. 
Johnstone, " it goes to my heart to think 
of depriving these poor children of their 
expected treat, but I think we ought to 
mid tl^ tjirj trj uMT benefactress, Lady 
*^ 3 lit ft J J- her, what would have 
i ? While the Napiers, who 
hiiVL-T to your worthy and 
li^thi r, have given us nothing 

rvTOiimas, she has been aeon- 

soTij!^aflad ministering angel, and I 
iiliould wish to take this opportunity of 
shewing my gratitude; trifling as the 
offering is, I am sure it will be received 
with kindness.*' — " I am sure of it," 
replied Henry; "and I will run and 
buy a few nuts and apples to console the 
little ones for losing their expected feast.** 
The children gazed with lengthened 
faces as the goose was carried from their 
sight, and conveyed by Henry to the 
house of Lady Bethune, who appre- 
ciating the motives which had dictated 
the gift, received it with benevolent 
kindness. " Tell your mother, my dear,** 
said she to Henry, ** that I feel most 
particularly obliged by her attention, 
and be sure to say that Sir James has 
hopes of procuring a situation for you ; 

Vand if he succeeds, I will come over my- 
self to tell her the good news.'* Henry 
bounded away as gay as a lark, while 
Lady Bethune, after having given orders 
to her butler to send some bolls of pota« 
toes, meal, and a side of fine mutton, to 
Mrs. Johnstone, next issued directions 
for the disposal of the present she had 
just received. 

•*La, madam!** exclaimed Mrs. Bryce, 
as she once more made her appearance 
before her mistress, " if here be not our 
identical solan goose come back to us, 
with Lady Bethune*s compliments ! I 
know him by his broken beak and rufHed 
leg ; and as sure as eggs are eggs, that*s 
my master's knock at the door !" — 



" Run, Bryce I fly ! cried Mrs. Maxwell 
in despair ; " put it out of sight I give 
it to the house-dog !** 

Away ran Mrs. Bryce with her prize 
to Towler ; and he, not recollecting that 
he had any favour to obtain from any 
one, or that he had any dear friends to 
oblige, received the present very grate- 
fully, and, as he lay in his kennel, 
" Lazily mumbled the bones of the dead ;*' 
thus ingloriously terminating the migra- 
tions of a solan goose. 



METROPOLITAN RAMBLER. 

No. II. 

THE PANORAMA OF LONDON. 

On more mature consideration, I give 
the reader a respite from the threatened 
journey, at this chill season, to the cold 
sununit of our metropolitan cathedral, 
and take him quietly under my arm up 
the comfortable staircase of the Colo»* 
seum panorama. 

Lest some of my readers should sus- 
pect me of mere indolence or effeminacy 
in postponing for the present our excur- 
sion up the real St. Paul's, let me assure 
them that in the course of these rambles 
they will find some evidence that the 
writer is by no means unaccustomed, in 
the Byronian phrase — 

To mingle with the elements, 
in every sort of temperature, and that 
above all, the act of climbing is as exhi- 
larating to him as it can well be to the 
most thorough mountaineer — more espe- 
cially when a wide-extended prospect is 
the object of his ascent. But though 
his frame is proof against frost and fog, 
his vision has no peculiar power of pene- 
trating mist and smoke — least of all, can 
it pierce the dense compound of both, 
which overhangs London in the winter. 
Nor, indeed, in ani/ season, at any hour 
of the day, can the whole circuit of town 
and country, visible at different times 
from that point, be at once distinctly 
surveyed. And when once the sea of 
smoke from a million of chimneys has 
begun to ascend for the day, even the 
entire stranger to London may well 
imagine to what a degree it must be lost 
to the spectator in the vastness of that 
artificial cloud. Bearing this material 
circumstance in mind, the reader will at 
once perceive that the exhibition to 
which I am now carrying him, with- 
drawing, as it does, the thick veil that 
constantly overhangs our capital to a 
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great degree — or rather, judiciously atte- 
nuating it, so as to make it quite pervi- 
ous to our vision without giving that 
shock to verisimilitude which its total 
absence would occasion — is decidedly the 
most appropriate place for a generid in- 
troductory study of the metropolis in a 
bird's-eye view. 

The panoramic picture in question is 
assuredly one of the most useful as well 
as gratifying productions of modem art; 
and may be r^^ded as the grand 
triumph of that valuable department of 
art to which it belongs. The exertions 
and the ingenitity of the enterprising pro- 
jector will be most appropriately dwelt 
oii, because these will be most thoroughly 
understood and appreciated, in the course 
of our meditated visit to the cathedral 
itself; and the eminent skill, spirit, and 
perseverance of the artist who trans- 
ferred his sketches to the canvas, shall 
be detailed in a future visit to the Colos- 
seum. I am anxious to enter at once 
upon the contemplation of the vast circle 
of objects which is here so wonderfully 
exhibited. 

Every resident in or visiter of the 
British capital should visit this exhibi- 
tion, and, if possible, should visit it 
more than once; presenting him, as it 
does, with a species of information, in 
the most agreeable mode, which whole 
volumes of description could not so effec- 
tively afibrd him. Every man, too> ever 
so well acquainted with London and its 
vicinity, who wishes to give some ac- 
count of them to his friend or guest from 
the country, from the continent, or 
from the new world, will find this double 
advantage in taking him to this pano* 
rama ; — that he can give the stranger a 
better idea of the form and magnitude - 
of London, and of the aspect of its most 
striking individual objects, than is prac- 
ticable by any other means ; — and that, as 
regards the more intellectual part of the 
contemplation — that which cannot be 
painted — ^the meaning, uses, and relations 
of those numberless and varied objects — 
the wandering of his own eye over this 
stupendous picture, will spare him the la- 
borious effort of memory, or reference to 
books, which he must otherwise make, in 
order to select the objects that he may 
deem most worthy of observation or ex- 
planation in themselves, or most inte- 
resting to the individual whcrae atten- 
tion he is directing; so that this office of 
friendship or hospitality, is converted 
from a toil into a recreation. 

The effect of distance and of immense 
elevation, here produced upon a canvas 
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only about fifty feet from the spectator, 
is so complete as to occasion, at first 
sight, not only astonishment, but actual 
giddiness to those unaccustomed to look 
down and around from great and preci- 
pitous heights. "How is it? — I can't 
at all make it out? — Is it down below 1 
or how is it ?'* are exclamations frequent- 
ly heard in the gallery, from visitors 
quite new to these illusions of art. And 
very curious it is, to observe the various 
operation of the picture upon the vari- 
ous classes of spectators, according as 
they are perfectly or partially acquainted 
with the metropolis, or nearly or alto- 
gether strangers to it. Most of them, 
however, are astonished, and all are 
delighted, though in various ways. 

The stranger, more especially if he 
have not yet ascended the real St. Paul's, 
IS in the first instance perfectly bewil- 
dered. Crowds of steeples — fi 
masts — myriads of chimneys- 
far-winding river — near brid4 
tant heights— the wide expansT 

in mingled masses of red i ^ 

looking like some strange* rough, tesse- 
lated pavement of Brobdiffnagian ex- 
panse, intersected by intermmable chan- 
nels — all these glare at once upon his 
gaze, and stun his apprehension for a 
moment. But as soon as his eye be- 
comes steady enough to examine this 
tumultuous assemblage of objects in 
detail, he is all eager curiosity to learn 
the names and uses of the most remark- 
able ones in the town, and the lo- 
cality and bearing of the most strik* 
ing points of view in the surrounding 
country. 

The old resident in the metropolis or 
its neighbourhood, finds a different, yet 
perhaps a stronger pleasure, in recog- 
nizing in the crowd of objects so many 
of his old acquaintance, in a new point 
of view, as he looks down command- 
ingly from this great central elevation, 
upon many a lofty and imposing pile« 
which, in his ordinary walks, he has 
been accustomed to look up to with 
something approaching to awe. Nay, 
he takes consolation even for the feel- 
ing of shrinking insignificance with 
which the mtgesty of St. Paul's himself 
has so often smote him. He overtops 
him at last. He stands firm — yes — quite 
firm — upon his Atlantcan shoulders; 
and London — the mighty — the imperial 
— that has so oft enveloped his pigmy 
individuality, as if quite unconscious 
that such an animalcule had its habitat 
within his vasty frame— -now lies out- 
stretched at his feet ! 
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Between these two classes of spect»- tude of effect is much enhanced ; for 
tors (the entire strangers and the old re^ then he may really imagine himself in 
sidents) may be reckoned the visitors of the open air. 



the metropolis, in various gradations of 
familiarity with its leading features, ac- 
cording to their relative opportunities 
for observation, and the rarity or fre- 
quency, the length or shortness of their 
visits. In the minds of these, at the 
spectacle before us, recognition and cu- 
riosity are mingled in numberless shades; 
their ordinary course, on mounting our 
gallery, being, in the first place, to walk 
round it, and find out in the prospect the 
objects which they know : the next, if 
leisure serves, to inquire of the attendants 
or of other spectators, respecting those 
which are strangers to them. 

As for the general survey which I am 
about to make, in taking a* turn round 
the gallery of the mock St. Paul's, the 
^I trust, will find it to possess 
"" xest, not only for such as have 
ne spectators from the gallery 
and to such as may never 
brse of their lives have such an 
opportunity, but also for the various 
classes of spectators above described, by 
its serving to refresh, to vary, or extend 
t4ieir associations already fisrmed respect- 
ing this immense assemblage of objects. 
Although the superior and more equal 
light of summer, especially about the 
metropolis, would seem to point out that 
season to such as are at liberty to choose 
their time, as most appropriate for a visit 
to this exhibition ; yet there is one cir- 




cumstance respecting season upon which feel its smoke ? 



One of the first things that strikes the 
eye of the observer in casting a general ^ 
glance around, is the beautiful diversity 
of the windings of the Thames, above, 
through, and below, the metropolis. 
They who have viewed only small por- 
tions of the river, from some slight ele- 
vation upon its banks or its bridges, may 
have some conception of the grandeur, 
but can have little of the m^estic beauty 
of its course. The view of the river in 
all its sylvan attractions, from the match- 
less terrace of Richmond, and that of its 
maritime splendours from the heights of 
Greenwich, are both too partial and li- 
mited. It is only from the elevation upon 
which we now stand, that " Old Father 
Thames," in his relation with this august 
metropolis, can really be seen and under- 
stood. The gleaming of the sunshine 
upon the upward line of the river from 
the point beneath our feet, indicates that 
the time of day represented is, the early 
afternoon ; and in confirmation of this, 
the attendant points to the turret-clock 
upon the blue roofing of Newgate Mar- 
ket, just beneath us on the right, which 
marks the hour of half-past two. We 
have a blue summer sky above us, che- 
quered thickly with light flaky clouds, 
and a soft smoky haze pervades the at- 
mosphere ; for what spectator would be- 
lieve in the real presence of London by 
day-light, unless he could see and almost 



I would remark, before entering on our 
survey. I well remember entering this 
gallery for the first time, on a bright day 
in the height of summer — ^and the first 
feeling I experienced was a most pecu- 
liar one. The sensation of closeness 
which oppressed you in the gallery, so 
little harmonized with the free, wide, 
breezy-looking prospect around, that it 
seemed as if fdl London and its environs 
were undergoing suffocation — an awful 
hive, it must be owned, to be taken, with 
its million and a half of tenants, all at 
once. This unpleasant sensation, how- 
ever, abated aft^r the shock of the first 
sudden transitiob frOtn the open air had 
passed away; though I own that I could 
not, in the course of my stay, get en- 
tirely rid of it. But on a recent visit, 
in the mild commencement of last De- 
cember, the light happening to be toler- 



On looking round the horizon, upon 
which the practised eye naturally rests 
when a wide landscape suddenly bursts 
upon it, we perceive soft hills, presenting 
on the whole a level appearance, bound- 
ing the extreme distance, in blue wavy 
outline, in every direction. Within 
this line we o6serve nearer ranges of 
heights, more broken and diversified, 
some continuous, and some isolated, 
nearly encompassing the town, and form- 
ing the immediate y&rge of the basin in 
which London and its environs lie. This 
second line is pretty distinctly defined. 
But to fix, within this interior line, where 
the town ends and the country begins, 
were a hopeless task. Could the Lon- 
doners of old, who from the Gothic 
summit of the old St. Paul's (sp inferior 
in elevation to the present) could sur« 
vey their city almost at a glance^ nearly 



ably favourable, I found the coolness of girded in by its ancient walls, gates, and 

the gallery a great advantage. Wlien towers, looking to the surrounding hills 

the spectator breathes with perfect free- over a wide expanse of pasture, wood, 

dom, as I did ' this time, the verisimili- and marsh, the inner verge of which, aR 
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around, was so near, comparatively 
speaking, as almost to court the specta- 
tor's feet, — could they, I say, who lived 
in the days when English sovereigns and 
statesmen made such anxious efforts to 
prevent the ** building upon new founda- 
tions," start from their graves, and look 
around them now from their metamor- 
phosed and magnified cathedral, great 
indeed would be their marvel! 

Of no great city in the world is it so 
difficult to define the limits, so endless 
are its ramifications. Among the causes 
of this unrestricted increase of the town 
in superficial extent, may be reckoned 
that circumstance which has had so many 
other beneficial influences on the national 
prosperity, the freedom of the country 
from that great scourge to industry and 
check to internal improvement — foreign 
invasion, — and the consequent freedom 
from the necessity of military barriers, 
with all their attendant impediments 
and annoyances. London, therefore, 
may be literally said to be unbounded, 
throwing out into the surrounding coun- 
try vast clusters and lines of habitations, 
chequering the sides, and in some direc- 
tions extending to and even beyond the 
summits, of the interior line of hills al- 
ready mentioned, and thus overflowing, 
as it were, the basin within which it is, 
upon the whole, contained. 

In looking round on such a vast ex- 
panse of town, compared with which 
even Paris, in some respects the rival of 
London, seems to lie << within a nut- 
shell," one feels at first some difi^cully 
in fixing upon any order in which to 
consider the principal features and ob- 
jects. In order, however, that we may 
learn to find our way in this vast laby- 
rinth, and so acquire that facility of 
glancing, either visually or mentally, 
from any one to any other of them, 
which is calculated to aid us so import- 
antly in our subsequent explorings of so 
immense a field, we shall proceed, in our 
ensuing paper, to trace the course through 
London and its vicinity, of their grand 
and mighty river. 



THE WAGERS. 

CFrom the French.) 

The diligence stopped at the White- 
horse inn, in the principal street of Fon- 
tainebleau. Fatigued and oppressed 
by the heat on the road, we slowly 
stretched ourselves, and descended the 
steps of the vehicle as lazily as possible, 
smiling at the vacant appearance which 



sleep, broken by our tudden arrival, bad 
stamped upon Uie visages of some of our 
fellow-travellers. The baggage was dis- 
mounted, and dinner ordered. Some 
of the country folks were eagerly press- 
ing forward to gaze on the newly-arrived, 
together with their packages, bird-cages 
and children. In the midst of this 
bustle, a fat, red-faced man, about thirty 
years of age, an insipid babbler, who 
had &voured us the whole length of the 
journey with the history of his good 
speculations at Fontainebleau, and of bis 
marriage, which he was at the present 
time coming there to consummate, drew 
out his watch, and exclaimed: 

" Abeady four o'clock !" 

" Bet that it is not," said a gentleman 
in slippers, who was smoking a cigar 
before the door of the low-roofed apart- 
ment. 

*"Tis one of Briquet's watches,*' 
proudly answered the rubicund -Aced 
gentleman, at this interruption, '"^t 

*' Ten louis, that it is not one of 
Briquet's," replied the smoker. 

The other gave him a look of pity, 
and went into the traveller's room, saying 
to me, 

" Do n't dine here/' and with a touch 
of the elbow, «we will go to a cafii, 
where we can do better." 

'* I '11 wager any thing you choose, 
that the watch is worth nothing*" per- 
sisted the one in slippers, following after. 

'* I did not address my conversation 
to you, sir," 

**Bet that you did," retorted the 
other. 

My fellow-traveller, confounded at 
this persecution, raised his hand, point- 
ing to his forehead, signifying that the 
intruder was deranged. 

" I defy you to prove it," continued 
his persecutor ; and with this parry and 
thrust, the two regarded each other with 
the most snarling looks it is possible to 
conceive, just like two dogs about to be 
let loose at one another. 

** Upon my word," said the traveller 
to me, " I know nothing of the fellow, 
but I have a great inclination to make 
him march off. " 

*• As to that, I wager you do not," 
answeredthe obstinate intruder. *< More- 
over, I will bet that I make you take 
the route back again to Paris, and that, 
too, without much delay." 

" That wiU be no easy matter for you, 
as I came here to get married." 

" One hundred louis that you do not!" 

** Sir, you are an impertinent scoun- 
drel, and I will box your cars." 
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«<I bet 'tis a lie!" 

Upon this, the ruddy-faced gentleman 
stamped with rage, and passed before 
the fellow, making a sign for him to 
follow. 

** Yes, my love," said the other, taking 
with him a box containing a brace of 
pistols. 

I interposed between them to stop 
this joke, but it was no longer a jesting 
matter, and my representations were 
useless. We reached a solitary spot in 
the park, where the cigar hero was 
saluted by an officer of the garrison, 
who was willing to become his second. 
I threw up into the air a five-franc piece 
as a signal, the report of a pistol followed, 
and the piece of money fell indented. 

" Bet,** said the never - ceasing and 
immoveable marksman, <<that I pierce 
that leaf, trembling at the extremity of 
the b6ugh ;" and it was pierced. 

" Wager that I kill you," added he, 
cooll^' regarding the astonished tra- 
veller. 

"'Tis. probable,** replied the other, 
chan^g from the ruby to a ghastly hue ; 
"and since it is probable, *tis useless. 
Consequently, I take again the road 
back to Paris, and have the infinite 
honour to be your very humble servant.** 

In fact, we saw him deposit himself 
upon the imperiale of the diligence. I 
solved the enigma. This was a rival to 
whom the fair lady had given a descrip- 
tion of her intended. Need I add, that 
he won the lady in question ? After the 
honey-moon, I learned that the dead 
shot had encountered the crest-£Edlen 
suitor at Paris, and said to him : 

**I wager that you return to Fon- 
iainebleau.*' And I also received a card 
of invitation. J. G. W. 



MISCELLANIES. 

WHAT SOME CALL LUCE. 

One person will swallow penknives and 
yet live on many years ; while another, 
in eating, gets a small bit of liver in his 
windpipe and dies. One has the shaft of 
a gig passed completely through his 
body and recovers ; another only runs a 
thorn into his hand and no skill can 
save him. One is thrown fifty or a hun- 
dred yards down a cliff, and survives ; 
another has his neck broken, by a mere 
overturn in his gig, on a smooth plain. 
We have lately seen atn aged and healthy 
minister, who fell from the belfry of a 
common steeple to the ground a few 
years ago, but we have also seen a lady 
die in consequence of falling down gently. 



on a level floor. So that the race is not 
alwayt to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. 

AN SXPKRIMKNT. 

Rouelle, an eminent French chemist, 
while performing some experiments in 
a lecture room,. tiitt8 addressed his audi- 
tors: — "Gentlemen, you see this caul- 
dron on this braifier — well, if I were to 
cease stirring its contents a single mo- 
ment, an explosion would ensue, which 
would blow us all into the air.*' — The 
company had scarcelv time to reflect 
on this comfortable intelligence, before 
he did forget to stir. The explosion 
took place with a horrible crash, all the 
windows were smashed, and the auditors 
whirled into the garden. The greatest 
violence, however, was in the direction 
of the chimney, and fortunately none of 
the company were seriously ii\jured. 
M. N. 

TRAVELLERS. 

Addison has said, " a man that goes out 
a fool, cannot ride or sail himself into 
common sense ;" now, as according to 
the testimony of Solomon, this class is 
infinite in number, the statesmen, scien- 
tific officers, scholars, and others, who 
roam to enlarge their views, and polish 
their understandings, bear no more prcf- 
portion to the wandering mass, than a 
bucket of water does to the boundless 
ocean. " I have made the tour of Eu- 
rope," cried a booby — " And so have 
your trunks," retorted his hearer. 

"Go where we may, rest where we will. 
Eternal Loncjon haonts na still : 
The trash of AIniack's or Fleet-ditch, 
And scarees^Tpin's head difference tofttcA, 
Mixes, thbagh e'en to Greece we run, « 
With every rill from Helicon 1" 

Indeed, from the force of fashion or pre- 
judice, the mania has become so epi- 
demic, that even a tallow-chandler, or a 
grocer, cannot marry his brother crafts- 
man's daughter, but he must spend his 
honey- moon in France, or the Low 
Countries ; and the freedom of our con- 
stitution precludes any check upon the 
practice. It is a rage which no calling 
or profession can restrain, no domestic 
ties counteract, no paucity of means 
subdue ; goaded on by the servile yet 
urgent spirit of imitation, the silly, the 
idle, and the dissohite, quit the enjoy- 
ments and beneficial moral restraints of 
home, to acquire incongruous tastes and 
manners ; to associate with people whose 
acquaintance they cannot continue ; and 
to bring back a luminous verbiage on 
taverns, galleries, billiard rooms, thea- 
tres, and promenades. 
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ADVENTURE IN THE ANDES. 

By the Author qf**A Tale of Tucumcm:" 
{For the Parterre), 

Reader, imagine thyself transported to 
the American continent^ at the thirty- 
ninth degree of southern Uititude, and at 
the foot of the eastern base of the giant 
Andes. The ground is broken int^ 
stony ridges, whereon grow various 
species of cactus and thorny plants, with 
here and there some beautiful wild flowers. 
Some scattered algarrova trees are seen in 
clumps ; and the golden barked chanar 
presents ite mellow fruit to the hand of 
the gatherer, if perchance any one should 
approach in that wild region. On yon- 
der steep track, up the mountain side, 
there is something moTing, which looks 
in the distance like a slender thread. 
Look yet closer, and you will see that it 
is a herd of guanacoes advancing in 
single file. Hah ! they have broken up 
their orderly march, ao^ are confusedly 
scattered over the rocky surface. An 



animal is bounding upon one of them. 
It is a puma;* the sharp fangs are 
fixed in the guanaoo's neck, and vain 
is bis speed up the stony height. He 
falls, and the body is at the (usposal of 
the spoiler. Cast your glance higher! 
Heed not the grey fox which u looking 
at you within fite yard&» It is rarely 
that he looks on a human being; and 
he does not yet understand that there 
are modes of doing hurt to a foe, besides 
teeth and nails. Hither ! hither ! press 
not onwards in that direction; look at 
that pied animal of black and whiter 
close to the old root. Small and pretty 
though he be, be is a fearful foe. He is 
a aorrillo, and if you approach too near, 
his poisonous odour will infect you, and 
shut you out from communion with 
your fellows for six months to come. 
Now, mount this point of rock, and look 
upwards ! Mark the ridged steeps rising 
one above the other, with an uncertain 
bluish hue, which half deceives the 



• Silver lion. 
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vision. That last one is more distinct, 
for the jagged outline is backed by the 
eternal snow of the main ridge, whose 
summit is lost in the clouds. Turn 
your gaze eastwards over the unbroken 
expanse of the boundless plains ; the sea 
of grass, where the wild rider on his 
desert-bom steed, revels in the very 
drunkenness of freedom, with the green 
level below, and the blue sky above 
him, laughing to scorn, the poor sun- 
parched Arab and his barren sands, 
which limit his movements by st»vi«g 
the animal that bears him. Thfi day 
shall come, when we will scow t^ose 
plains together, in the full tide of rap- 
ture, with an hundred gallaat steeds to 
each separate saddle. We wUl, I tell 
you, but not now. It is near the time 
that they burn the grass, and I tike not 
a blackened sur&ce beneath an mahod- 
den hoof. When the young grass liath 
matted over the ashes of the old, and 
half whistles as the limbs of the coursers 
dash through its crisp intertwinings, — 
then is the season of joy; and beneath 
the well armed bolas and the unerring 
lazo, neither the speed of the wild dieer, 
nor of the wiMer ostrich, shall he found 
availing. Ha ! your colour mounts and 
your heart beats high. It may well be 
so ; for if aught of rapture exist on earth, 
yonder grassy desert can yield it. But 
turn your glance southward, where yon- 
der small stream is meandering over the 
low and narrow valley. Trace its up- 
ward course, and mark where the hills 
separate on either hand; and even the 
giant crest of the snowy ridge is cloven, 
as if to leave a pathway for the purposes 
of man. It is the southern pass from 
^e eastern side of the Andes, to the fair 
regions of Chile, along which, in by- 
gone years, caravans of laden wagons— - 
the land-ships of the Pampas — were ac- 
customed to travel under the escort of 
Blandengui soldiers, ere renegado Chris- 
tians had tkught the Pampas tribes to 
combat and conquer their brethren. 

It was during the summer of the year 
*•*• that a traveller, well clad and well 
mounted, and accompanied by a hardy- 
looking -guide, who drove before him a 
pack-horse and several spare saddle- 
horses, stopped to rest for the night near 
the stream before described, just as the 
sun sank in the ridges of clouds which 
surmounted the summit of the snowy 
range. The horses were quickly tether- 
ed out to feed by the guide, while his 
patron lighted a fire, on which he piled 
several large branches of the dense algar- 
rova wood, which is nearly as durable as 



coal, for fuel, and then sat himself down 
on his saddle trappings with an air of 
great contentment, while he stripped off 
his poncho, or Indian mantle, and ap- 
peared^ clad in a shooting-jacket of blue 
cloth, containing a host of pockets, and 
slung over it, several loose pouches or 
havresacs, constructed of coarse sail- 
cloth. Having examined a fowling- 
piece which he carried, he drew the 
charge and wiped it out, alter which he 
re-kMided i^ and added a ball to the 
small shot, appareatly by way of addi- 
tional aecnrity for the night. Then 
spreading his poncho on the ground, he 
proceeded to empty his pockets and 
poudics of their heterogeneous contents. 
Plants, birds, stones, insect's, and various 
reptiles, were laid out ia. order ; and the 
guide, having placed by his side a rude 
sqtioure trunk, fenced of the untanned 
bm of an ox with thie hair 0B, be took 
firam it several tSXk eates and wooden 
boxes, wkh an assortment of papers, in 
which he proceeded to dispose of his 
treasures of natural history, ttter skin- 
tttng his birds and rubbiag them with 
red pepper, contained in a small cala- 
bash. The 1^ of the traveller might 
be about forty, and the expression of his 
handsome countenance was remarkably 
benevolent. While he -was thus occu- 
pied, his guide was busied roasting some 
small but long strips of beef, which he 
dexterously threaded on a thin stick of al- 
garrova, and placed in a slanting position 
over the fire. The guide was consider- 
ably younger than his patron, and was 
garbed in the ordinary habiliments of 
the Gaucho peasantry, viz. a species of 
kilt, and loose cotton drawers, with a 
round jacket and straw hat, all marvel- 
lously dirty, from the length of time 
they had been worn unchanged on the 
journey. His swarthy features gave in- 
dications of great intelligence, and his 
muscular and well moulded limbs marked 
him out as B. ** respectable man,'* which 
phrase, in Spanish, means one who well 
understands how to make his hand 
keep his head. Having carefully eyed 
the proceedings of his patr<m, be 
broke silence, in the intonation of lan- 
guage peculiar to the class he bdonged 
to. 

** Senor, now that your honour has 
done with those birds, it will be well to 
roast them for supper, instead of leaving 
them for the foxes ! " 

« Do so, Pablo ! I should like to 
change beef for poultry for once." 

** Ah, if we could but light upon a 
quiriquincho." 
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« An annadiUo, you mean, Pablo. I 
▼ant a specimen of a shell." 

" And I should like a speeimen of the 
meaty patron. But what do you intend 
to make of all those little animals ? Are 
they for remedies?*'* 

'* No» Pablo, they are to shew, when I 
return to my own oountry." 

** You must never return) patron. 
What will all the people in Mendo9a 
do, oow that they have been so long 
accustomed to be cured by you? They 
will never trust themselves again in 
the hands of that kiU-dtt, Don Boni- 
frcio." 

** How did they manage befinre I ar- 
rived» Pablo? But that beef is roasted 
enough, and I am hungry. By Our 
Lady, the night is ehiUy. The breese 
that blows over the mountain t(^, 
pirarces from breast to back. Give me 
the horn of wine, Pablo, and see to the 
hide-lashings, that they remain firm 
round the barreL It will be three days 
yet, ere we are in Chile.** 

The traveller drank <^ the presented 
drau^t with apparent content, and 
Pablo handed him the rude spit with 
the meaty to help himsel£ 

« Not a crumb of bread left, Pablo?" 

*' Not one, patron ; but here is some 

toasted maise^ower in the kid-skin bag. 

Shall I mix some with water, for your 

honour ?*' 

« Do so, Pablo. And the first h»- 
cienda we come to in Chile, we will have 
some hot bread, though we lie by half 
a day lor it." 

<* Take this partridge, patron, though 
it would have been better had you left 
the skin on it.'* 

<< Bah ! Pablo, that is the wild pigeon, 
as bitter as gall.** 

" Your own fault, patron, for skinning 
it. This must be the partridge, then-— 
the two birds are not easily distinguished 
except by Uste, when skinned. This is 
a bad time for the pigeons, for they feed 
on the bitter seeds. But patron ! your 
honour has not yet told me, why we 
have come this long way round to get 
to Chile^ when the Portillo was at our 
right-hand, and invitingly open. 

** Why Pablo, I wanted to collect the 
curious plants which are not to be found 
further north. And I wished also to 
see this part of the Andes, now that the 
. Pampas Indians are at peace with Men- 
do^a, and the province of Coucep9ion 
is free from robbers. It would have 
been no easy ta^ last year, when Pin- 
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cheira held the pass ; and perhaps next 
year, some other robber will do the 
aame thing. We have a lucky time of 
it just now.*' 

*< That Pincheira was a desperate 
villain, patron." 

«So I have heard, Pabk>; but who 
is he ? and where does he come from ? 
and above all, where has he gone to ?" 

<< He is the son of a royalist officer, 
whom God confound — by the daughter 
of one of the Caciques, of the tribe of 
Pehuenehes. He held a commission 
in the army of the king; and when 
La Patria was triumphant, he turned 
eommon robber, aa chief of a band of 
Indians and renegado Christians. Since 
he was last defeated by the Chileno 
troops, when he had the impudence to 
call himself Viceroy of Chile, it is sup- 
posed that he has contrived to pass over 
to Chiloe— to Quintanilla. But hark, 
patron! what shouting is that?" 

Both instantly sprang to their feet, 
and retired to a distance frt>m the fire, 
to ascertain the cause of the numerous 
voices that were home upon the wind ; 
and not without considerable fear, when 
they reflected upon the bad name the 
nd^bourhood they were in, had no long 
time before acquired. There was no 
moon, but the night was bright and star- 
lit. They listened anxiously for awhile, 
and Pablo ascended the trunk of one of 
the algarrova trees, when his practised 
ear dktinguished the heavy tramp of 
cattle. Without another word, he in- 
stantly went to the stream, and filled a 
goat-dcin bag with water, which he 
poured on the fire^ and extinguished it, 
devoudy hoping, that as it was close 
under a rismg bank, it had not been 
seen by the approaching party, whom he 
strongly 8uq»ected to be marauders, on 
account of their numbers and apparent 
security. This suspicion he communi- 
cated to his patron; and by his direc- 
tion, forthwith saddled two horses, and 
untethered the others ready for loading, 
when they retired to a greater Stance 
from the spot where their fire had been. 
Still the sounds continued to approach, 
and the lowing of cattle was distinctly 
heard. While they were painfully watch- 
ing, they observed a blaae shoot up at 
the distance of a few hundred yards from 
them ; and as the light increased, they 
distinguished several men seated round, 
in the act of preparing their supper ; 
while other jiersons on horseback, from 
time to time, rode up to them; 

" What do you make them out to be, 
Pablo? " asked his patron. 

c 2 
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** ThieTes, patron, I fear, but not In- 
dians. I will get eloser to them.'* 

On his hands and knees, Pablo ap- 
proached; and favoured by seme low 
bushes of a saline plant, called hume, he 
was enabled to listen to their conversa- 
tion. For awhile he was uncertain, but 
at length he recognized the features of 
a cattle-deaJer he had known in Men- 
do9a, and springing on his feet, he joined 
the g^oup. 

. « Friend Pablo, is it thyself or thy 
ghost ? Where, in the name of wonder, 
hast thou come from ?** 

** I had just done what thou art 
about to do, Antonio — supped ; but thou 
and thy comrades have given me and 
my patron a fright. Where are ye 
bound to?" 

<* To Chile, to sell a thousand head of 
cattle we have with us. They are worth 
ten dollars a-head in Chile, I am told. 
We shall nudce some profit, as we bought 
cheap." 

« From whom ?" asked Pablo with a 
grin. 

*< From the Pampas Indians ; we had 
a safe conduct from one of the Caciques 
in order to traffic.** 

*<What did ye change away for the 
cattle?** asked Pablo. 

*< O ! as usual, beads and knives, and 
some lance-heads, and some few sabres ; 
much red baize^ sugar, tobacco; but 
above all, wine and brandy.*' 

« Are the Pampas Indians turned 
eattle-breeders?*' asked Pablo with a 
knowing look. 

** They are not likely," replied An- 
tonio, with a look quite as knowing in 
reply, « while they can procure them at 
an easier rate.** 

« Who has suffered this time? ' 

"The Estancias* of Cordova and 
Buenos Ayres. Santa F6 would have 
been the same^ only they had nothing 
to lose. The Chinos f carried off safely 
ten thousand head. Well, 'tis an ill 
wind blows nobody good." 

« What have they cost you per head?" 

*< Something under a dollar. Beads 
were cheap, and the English bring 
sabres and knives for almost nothing. 
Excellent ones, too, for our purpose, for 
they .will break in' the hands of the 
Chinos when they go to use them. Our 
speculation will be a good one, if we 
once reach Chile safely. The boasting 
Portenosi who get all the duties on 
goods, will be squared up with in this 

* Gracing farmi. 
t Indiani. The common nickname. 
+ NativMof the Port, Bnenoi kyn*. 



fiishion. But who is your patron 
now V* 

« Don Juan, the foreign physician.*' 

*' Don Juan. Ave Maria, but he is 
a good man ! Fetch him, Pablo, fetch 
him ; we all want curing of complaints." 

** But Don Juan is knowing in the 
brand-marks of cattle. What will he 
say when he sees them ?*' 

« How will he know that we have not 
bought them of the estancieros?"* 

" Because he knows that three moons 
since, the Indians did not leave the 
estancieros a hoof." 

"WeU, it matters not. Don Juan 
has lived long enough in Mendo9a, to 
understand that each province must look 
after itself. The Indians had got the 
cattle^ and the Mendo^inos might as 
well get a good bargain as leave it, as 
neither Porteno nor Cordovese had any 
chance of getting a hoof back, unless on 
the same terms. Every one for himself, 
and God for us all ! If we remain poor 
men, how can we pay our physician 
well? Don Juan is a reasonable man, 
and knows that every one must get his 
living. The English heretics on the 
sea, I have heard tell, used to rob all the 
bullion ships they met with in the time 
of the king ; and not many years past, 
they took four galeons loaded with trea- 
sure, just as they were entering a Spcmish 
port, one of which blew up. Don Juan, 
who is an Englishman, though no here- 
tic, but a good Catholic, must hear rea- 
son, and not blame us for doing by land 
what his countrymen are accustomed to 
do by sea.'* 

" True !*• replied Pablo, with a nod of 
assent. ** Very true ! but I wish I had 
known of the traffic. I would have had 
a share in it, even at the risk of Don 
Juan*s displeasure. He would have fbr- 
given me afterwards.*' 

"But why should Don Juan be so 
displeased, and wherefore are you afraid 
of him?" 

« Afraid ! Antonio; look at these knife 
wounds. I am afraid of nothing. But 
Don Juan cured me when I was all but 
dead of a fevev, and gave me money be- 
sides, as I was poor. So I owe him a 
life. But he is a strange cavalier, and 
has a notion of civilizing the Indians, and 
making Christians of them, as the Je- 
suits did formerly; and has bought a 
large estancia, near the river Diamante, 
from the Pehuenches tribes.** 

«Ha! ha! ha! He is a good man, 
but how simple ! he might as well have 
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bought a piece of yonder blue fky, to 
breed catfleon.*' 

The subject of their oonTersation now 
rode up, and was received with general 
expressions of pleasure^ while Pablo was 
sent away for the wine barrel and bag- 
gage. After they had supped, and were 
in full glee, taking turns to rest, and 
watch the cattle, which were grating 
around the rslley, all found time to com- 
plain of some corporeal ailment, for 
whieh they wanted a remedy ; and the 
benevolent physician listened in the roost 
kindly manner, giving them the advice 
he deemed requisite* Sweet was the 
sleep into which he soon after sunk on 
his simple couch of horse .trappings 
spread on the gnusy turf; while sur- 
rounded by the rude but kindly men, 
whose hearts he had won by the benefi- 
eenee of his disposition, which constantly 
shewed itself in words and acts, alike un- 
premeditated. To look on that scene by 
the light of the watch-fire, to which 
many trees had contributed, while the 
half-savage looking beings sat on the 
earth, around the cultivated man of high 
civilisation, amidst the mournful low- 
ings of the stolen eattle : might have 
stirred up in the philosophic mind, many 
sources of deep thought as to the origin 
and definition of good and evil. 

So soon as the morning sUr peeped 
above the horiaon, all were in motion, 
prqiaring to continue their journey 
across the mountain range; and our 
fiiend Don Juan was not displeased at 
the addition to his escort The cattle 
drivers were twelve in number, and with 
a thousand head of bulk and cow% of 
somewhat restive disposition, they had 
quite suflSoient work in hand ; so that it 
wss only at intervals that Don Juan 
could glean information from them re- 
specting the localities and the plants he 
met with ; and even his guide Pablo felt 
more disposition to attend to the excit- 
ing sport of cattle driving, than to an- 
swer questions respecting matters whose 
utility he obuld not comprehend. As 
they advanced, the valley became broader, 
and various grassy ravincip opened into it 
at intervals, up which the cattle con- 
tinually strayed ; so that it became ne- 
cessary for half the men to go on a-head, 
to keep them in the right track. At 
mid^day, they reached a spot where the 
hills on either side rose in tall clifis, and 
the valley narrowed so, that there was 
only space on one side for a road, and on 
the other for the stream, which ran 
deeply and rapidly down. At this spot, 
the cattle were necessarily huddled dose 



together; and they ware searoely got 
through the narrow pass to a more open 
spot, when a herd of guanaooes were 
seen to dash away from the pasture on 
which they had been feedinff, and rush up 
a track on the mountain side. At this 
spirit-stirring si^^t, the men forgot their 
cattle, and spurred their horses up the 
steep path, till there was no possibility 
of advancing farther, and then dismount- 
ing, they set on two fine dogs, who 
needed no urging to follow their prev ; 
yet the voices or the men rang loudlv, 
as they echoed from rock to rook, while 
they cheered their four-footed friends on 
their task. O ! it was a joyous time^ 
with the bright snn over* head, and a 
green valley below, and the gurgling 
dear stream, alternating with the preci- 
pitous crags, and the fixed attention of 
all to the animating sport, and the shouts 
of rapture as the dogs gradually gained 
on their chase. At length they came up 
with their prey ; but heeding not those 
whom they first reached, they sprang 
through the whole body, and fiurly 
turned them back upon their fiiotsteps. 
Don Juan, who had hitherto been merely 
watching, now dismounted from hit 
horse, and prepared his gun, which he 
suceessftilly discharged on the first who 
approached ; and at the report several 
others were so startled, that thev sprung 
madly over the steep, and were dashed to 
pieces. Some fow out of the herd es- 
caped the laxos of the hunters, dashed 
down the valley and escaped, the dogs 
being too wearied to pursue them; and 
moreover, occupied in satiating them- 
selves with the blood of those the hunters 
had slaughtered with their knives. 

" To our work, comrades!" exclaimed 
Antonio, so soon as the besoar stones * 
had Deen extracted from the slau^tered 



** Shall we not carry some of the guat- 
naco meat with us?" asked Don Juan. 

*< If your honour wishes it," replied 
Antonio; "but not for us. Only the 
poor beggarly Chilenos eat guanaco from 
choice. We might eat it if we had no- 
thing else ; but with a thousand head of 
beeves, we shall hardly eat inferior 
meat." 

" Well, let Pablo put up two haunches 
for me, on the baggage horse. It is as 
good as venison.** 

" What a strange taste!" muttered 
Antonio to his fellow gauchos, as they 
again began to gather their cattle. 



« PiedrtK bexaU$» CalcuU formed in tb* 
stomachi of gsanacocs. 
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N<>twitkst8nding aU the haste they 
made, the unruliness of the cattle, and 
the time they had lost in the guanaco 
hunt, delayed them so much, that night 
overtook them as they were passing 
through a straggling grove of the cha- 
nar, the algarrova, and the thorny aca- 
cia, which filled the valley from side to 
side. Much trouble was experienced in 
driving the cattle away from the shelter 
of the trees ; and they had scarcely got 
through, when a most hideous and deafen- 
ing ydl startled them back upon their dri- 
vers, and a number of horsemen, dashing 
forwards at the same moment, threw their 
lazos over the heads of the astonished 
gauchos, and dragged most of them to 
the earth. 

** Indians! Indians!'* shouted Pablo 
to his patron ; and putting spurs to their 
horses, they endeavoured to ride beyond 
the reach of pursuit. But the unerring 
bolas instantly left the hands of many 
pursuers — ^the limbs of the horses were 
fettered, and they sank to the ground, 
while their riders were noosed by lazos, 
and they were made prisoners. Some 
few of the gauchos had been killed, while 
making unavailing attemptsat resistance, 
and the remainder, with Don Juan and 
Pablo, after their hands had been bound 
behind their backs, were fastened upon 
horses, and led away by some of their 
assailants, whose numbers they could 
not discover ; while the remainder occu- 
pied themselves with looking after the 
eattle, and driving them up the valley. — 
Don Juan spoke once or twice to his 
guards ; but the only reply was the ex- 
hibition of a knife, or rather the pressure 
of the point against his breast. He said 
no more; but sat still upon his horse, as 
it was led forwards. 

After advancing half a league, the 
leader of the party turned up a ravine 
leading southwards, which made several 
windings ; after which they entered the 
sandy bed of a rivulet which ran between 
the stupendous walls of lofty rocks, 
and was in some parts intersected by 
mountain masses of granite. At length 
they began to ascend a steep slope, over 
which the stream fell ; and at the top 
they emerged on a small level plain, sur- 
mounted on all sides by mountains. One 
of the guides now placed his hand on his 
mouth, and gave vent to the startling 
Indian yell, which was instantly replied 
to. The whole party then turned an 
angle of the mountain slope, and several 
large fires were seen. They halted be- 
fore a large building, formed of rough 
stones, piled one on another, without 



cement, and covered with a thatch of 
rushes; several skins of wild animals 
sewn together, serving as a curtain in- 
stead of a door. 

Don Juan and the rest of the party 
then dismounted, and were led to a fire^ 
where a guard of wild looking men of 
white blood, and also others oi the red 
race, were assemUed; but all alike clad 
in the Indian costume. A more ferocious 
assemblage it had never been the lot of 
Don Juan to look on. Their clothing 
consisted of one poncho of gaudy colours 
thrown over the shoulders, and another 
fiistened round the waist; and boots 
made from the skin of a horse's legs, 
taken off entire. Some of the whites 
had, in addition to these, the ragged and 
worn out clothing of Christians, and 
wore a species of foraging cap on their 
head. Their arms were for the most 
part, rusty fibres and carbines. The In- 
dians wore cuirasses of hardened bide, 
and bore long lances of cane, headed with 
rude points of iron ; some of them had 
sabres, and all, knives. Most of them 
were bare>headed — if long and thick 
bushes of hair, which resembled the tail 
of a horse in aU but smoothness, can be 
called bare. Others of them wore a 
species of hide helmet, set round with 
ostrich feathers, in the form of a coro- 
nal. In the countenances of the Indians 
there might be seen a dull ferocity, but 
in those of the whites there was a ma- 
lignant expression of diabolic cunning 
which conunonly marks the civilised 
renegade when he turns to the savage 
state. 

' One after another the prisoners were 
removed from around the fire, and con- 
veyed to the diti^elling, with a consider- 
able interval of time between each : Don 
Juan was the last who was summoned. 
An Indian held him on each side, not- 
withstanding his arms were pinioned; 
and the skin curtain being lifted,' tkey 
entered the dwelling. The apartment 
Don Juan found himself in, was of large 
size : in the centre was piled up a heap of 
burning embers, and around the sides 
were reclining a number of armed white 
men in tattered uniforms; whose defi- 
ciencies were made up with various ar- 
ticles of Indian clothing. It was with 
much difficulty that Don Juan recog- 
nised the uniform as that of Spanish 
soldiers, though those who were there 
were evidently natives of Spain. They 
scowled ferociously upon Don Juan, 
who was ushered by his guides, through 
a door on the right hand, made of strong 
planks, into a second apartment, the in- 
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terkw of which was hung round with 
Indian ponchos, to serve as hangings. 
In the centre was a chafing dish of cop- 
per, filled with burning charcoal, and 
over it was suspended a kind of flat bowl 
of red day, with two ears, upon a ram- 
rod of a musket which was stuck in the 
earth at an angle of 45 degrees. Tallow, 
kept fluid by the hotcharcoal* was swim- 
ming in the bowl ; and a shied of filthy 
rag served as a wick. From this coarse 
kind of lamp, proceeded a broad glare of 
smoky li^t, which enabled Don Juan 
carefully to examine the only tenant of 
the apartment, who reclined upon a low 
couch, rudely formed of the packsaddles 
of the mules, on which was spread a large 
dry hide of an ox, and upon that some 
soft sheqMkin% overlaid in turn by 
pcmehos. The occupant was not a man 
easily fisrgotten, when once looked upon* 
He was in height about six feet, broad 
shoulderi^ and of muscular frame. His 
features and dark complexion, as well as 
his strong black hair, evinced that he 
was of half Indian blood . His forehead 
was of that proportion which gives indi- 
cation of strong intelleot, and a most re- 
solved ^irit; and the unshaven beard 
which covered the lower part of his fiice, 
was not thick enough to hide its hand- 
some form. He seemed a man who 
might have been liked, but for the quick 
sod restless glancing of his full black 
eye, which told the tale of latent ferocity. 
His dress was principally of the kind 
worn by the wealthier class of gauchos, 
and the jacket of overworn uniform, with 
its tarnished silver epaulets, seemed to 
tell that the gaucho costume had been 
adopted to supply the want of that part 
of the uniform there was no means of 
procuring. But it was at any rate 
cleanly, and the spurs which covered his 
horse-leg boots, were of massy silver; 
his head was covered with a silver 
mounted dragoon's helmet, in which was 
placed a plume of ostrich feathers. In 
his girdle was worn a large knife in a 
sheath, flamked by a pair of larg^ pistols ; 
and by his side was suspended an iron- 
sheathed sabre, with a silver hilt ; while 
on the couch, close at hand, lay a military 
carbine. 

He did not vouchsafe to turn his eyes 
upon Don Juan, but asked in a stern 
lone — 

'< Whence comest thou?'* 

*<FromMendo9a!" 

** What seekest thou in these moun- 
tain passes?'' 

<< I am a stranger, wishing to survey 
the country, to glean a knowledge of its 
plants and minerals." 



The ferocious chief started from his 
couch, and fixed his piercing eyes for a 
while on the countenance of the q;>eaker. 
He then spoke — 

« Art thou not the foreign physician 
who hast lived so long in Mendoca?" 

** lam!" 

The chief drew the knife from his 
girdle^ and approached Don Juan, who 
awaited his death with a calm look. — 
That was not, however, the intention of 
the chief, who cut the fiistening from 
the priMUier's arms, and set him firee. 
Then he asked — 

" Dost thou not know me?" 

" Your voice seems familiar; but 
where I know not." 

<< You remember the robber who was 
shot by the order of the public authori- 
ties-^ut not dead; he whom you after- 
wards cured, in secret, and dismissed 
with money ? Here is the scar ! " 

" And you have turned robber again ? 
I now remember you. Is this my re- 
ward ?" 

A bitter smile passed across his coun- 
tenance, as he replied — 

** Stranger ! I am no robber. I hold 
the commission of the king of Spain. — 
Behold it !" 

As he spoke, he drew forth the docu- 
ment, and handed it to Don Juan, who 
after perusing it, exclaimed — 

'* You are then Pincheira; he who 
was so long the terror of Southern Chile, 
and who was supposed to be in Chiloe?" 

<* I returned with a fresh commission 
from the governor, as general for the 
king of Spain, to wage a war of exter- 
mination, of which the patriots set me 
the example, when they shot me, and left 
me for dead." 

" But you were then a robber? " 

" I was what they made me. I was 
sent to San Luis to be butchered in cold 
blood, after my father had fallen in bat- 
tle. I escaped, and lived long unknown. 
My father was a Spanish officer : to be 
the son of a Spaniard, was a deadly 
crime ; but my mother was an Indian 
woman of the Pehuenches tribes, and 
that was held to be a dishonour. I re- 
sided in the city of Concep9ion, under 
a feigned name; and, as I lacked not 
coin, I was made welcome in the dwell- 
ings of those, who, reckoning onlv 
Spanish ancestry amongst their kindred, 
deemed themselves of noble blood. My 
blood was hot as theirs, and like an idiot 
I madly loved a daughter of one of their 
proudest families. I would have laid 
myself at her feet ; I would have poured 
forth my blood at her command; I 
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would have taken service m the Patriot 
army, had ahe wished it. She migbfc 
have made a god of me, and she turned 
me into a demon ! Unskilled in the 
arts of women, I deemed that they were 
all faithful and simple aa the mother who 
nursed my youth, in the fort of San 
Carlos, on the frontier of the Pehuen- 
obes. The white4>Iooded woman ror 
ceived my offerings^ she smiled on my 
rude and untutored afiection, and I b^^ 
lieved it was the smile of sincerity, when 
it was but the mockery of what she 
deemed my presumption. I spoke out 
plainly, I humbled myself before her, 
and asked for lore, where love was not. 
She spurned me with contempt; she 
called me * Indian, base blooded Indian,' 
and told me that if I presumed again to 
address her thus, the earoel* and stripes 
should be my portion. She then took 
the hand of a newly-made patriot officer, 
who sat near her, and declared him her 
accepted lover. I had not in my youth 
been taught the arts of the whites ; but 
the feelings of nature prompted me, and 
I. frowned defiance <» him who was to 
rob me of all that I valued in the world. 
He arose and struck me. My left hand 
was upon his throaty and my right hand 
reached to my girdle, when the shriek of 
her who loved him and hated me, re> 
strained the stroke ; and her Either and 
his slaves entering* I was bound in her 
presence^ and the carcel and stripes she 
had threatened, became my portion. 
She spoke no word to save me from 
shame, and all feelings of mercy were 
scourged away from me. I thought of 
vengeance wlule in prison, and I escaped 
fitim my bonds to wreak it. Had I 
possessed power at first, I had slain her 
lover ; but I had time for reflection ; and 
I remembered that if he periled, I 
mig^ht make room only for another rival. 
(Qoncliided at page 60.] 



RABELAIS* WILL AND TKSTAMENT. 

The celebrated Rabelais is said to have 
made the following will: — " I owe much 
— I possess nothing — I give the rest to 
the poor." 

SPANISH FLATTERY. 

The Spaniards do not often pay hyper- 
bolical compliments; but one of their 
admired writers, speaking of a lady's 
black eyes, says, they were in mourning 
for the murders she had committed. 



AN EULOGIUM ON COFFEE. 

Xr COUNT RXJMFORD. ' 



Amongst the nuqierous luxuries of the 
table uiikaowB to our forefathers, which 
have bMn imported into Europe in 
modern times, coffee may be considered 
as one of the most Vidtiable ; its taste is 
very agreeable, and its -flavour uncom- 
monly so; but its principal excellencies, 
are its salubrity, and its exhilarating 
quality. It excites cheerfulness with- 
out intoxication; and the pleasing flavour 
which it conta^s, lasts many hours, and 
is never followed by sadtiess^ langouf, of 
debility ; it diffuses over the whole frame 
a glow of health, and a sense df ease and 
well being, which is exceedingly delight- 
ful. Existence is felt to be a positive 
enjoyment, and the mental powerSi are 
awakened, and rendered lirteommonly 
active. It has been facetiously observed, 
that there is more wit in Europe, since 
the use of coffee has become so general 
among us, and I shall not hesitate to 
confesss that I am seriously of that 
opinion. Some of the ablest, xnost 
brilliant, and most indefatigable men I 
have been acquainted with, have been 
remarkable for their fondness of cofi^e ; 
and I am so persuaded of its powerf\il 
effects in clearing up the mind, and 
invigorating the Siculties, that on very 
interesting occasions I have several times 
taken an additional dose for that v*ery 
purpose. That coffee has contributed 
to our innocent enjoyments, cannot be 
doubted ; and experience has abundantly 
proved that so far from its being un- 
wholesome, it is most certainly very 
salubrious, 

TO MAKE COFFER AS THE FRENCH 
MAKE IT. 

Have a cofiee-pot with a lip ; pour into 
it as many cups of boiling water as you 
wish to make cups of coffee; let the 
water boil, then put in as many table- 
spoonfiils of coffee as there are cups of 
water, stir it in, let it simmer till the 
head falls. When the coffee is done, 
take it off the fire, pour in a cup of cold 
water, set the coffee on the hearth, and 
let it stand ten minutes, when it will be 
fine. For breakfast, put one cupful of 
this coffee to three or four cups of boiled 
milk, and sweeten to your taste, and 
you will find it a luxury at a small ex- 
pense, as great as wealth can procure. 
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the br96Mj heights of Norwood aiid 
Sydenham;— of Dulwich* still, comfort- 
able, rural, embowered, with gr een sunny 
l^ades about it, and a "happy Talley** 
beyond, enclosed on all sides by hills 
sweetly diversified ; — Dulwich, the very 
paradise of 

retired Leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes bis pleasure ; 
with its semi-monastic college, the air of 



METROPOLITAN RAMBLER. 
No. III. 

A RKTCIUE. 

"Such trleki bath Mroof lASKhMtioe/' 

Thxre are waking moments when the 
challenger, Judgment, being entirely 

asleejt, the brain seems an unquestioned which, at once reminds us of its worthy 
thorougbfiure ior all the vagrant ideas founder, Allen, the associate of Sbak- 
and reooUections that present themselves, speare, and the keeper of bonnie King 
through which tbey dance in whimsical Jamie's bonnie bears, in the days when 
auccessioD, exhibiting a very ** Feast of the human drama had to struggle for 
Fools," a saturnalia of toe £uicy. dignity and pre-eminence against that of 

One of these fiu, something between the four-footed performers; — Dulwich, 
musing and dreaming, I experienced with its new gallery of the old masters, 
last night during an interval of sleeplesa- which you should visit in the winter, to 
ness alter retiring to rest. Anxious to eqjoy in perfection the 
avoid a too tedious continuity in my pa- 
noramic survey of London, I had been 
considering what detail regarding the 
metropolis I might most agreeably seize 
upon to diversify these essays, and had 
immediately felt oppressed and over- 
whelmed by a crowd of reminiscences 
and reflections, to such a degree as 
totally to exclude the possibility of se- 
lection at that time. After resolutely 
sustaining for a while the effort to make 
choice of a subject out of the multitude 
that presented themselves, my strength 



that ever glow upon its walls. 
Hence fly we to 
~.».— Norwood's oak-clad hill, 
which, though its oak-wood vesture has 
been severely rent and cunalled anee 
Jamie Thomson's time, still retains 
enough of it to warrant the continuance 
of the epithet. From hence it is that 
the view of London in all its extent, 
excites without bewildering or agitating 
the mind. The eye seems to embrace 
it almost at a glance. The dome of 
St. Paul's and the Abbey towers are 



at last gave way, and let in at once the at once before it. The wooded heights 
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wbple incoherent rout of ideas of and 
cpQceming the metropolis and its envi- 
rons, and " all which them inherit," to 
riot through the chambers of my brain 
in ease and triumph. 

Having thus found it utterly imprac- 
ticable toaidmit any one, or even one 
series of them, for examination to the 
exclusion of the rest, 1 found that all that 
my active faculties could do on this oc- 
casion, if they could do anything, was to 
take note of some at least of the ungo- 
vemaible throng as they passed by, and 
transmit them to paper in the morning. 
Besides, I consoled myself with the re- 



in the fore«ground, the groves of Dul- 
wicb, and the fine ridge of Heme -hill 
beyond them, which pleasingly veils the 
lower mass of the town, shewing the 
whole range of the more elevated objects 
over that broad green mound, and the 
forest-looking port far away to the right 
of it, while the heights of Hampstead 
and Highgate are seen dim and lofty 
through the smoky veil that ever over- 
hangs the town, — compose a scene of 
stillness, singularly contrasting with the 
view from the actual summit of St. Paul's, 
and its accompanying sounds. In the 
latter, the distracting city is swarming 



flection, that this very report, unaccount- humming, rattling, fuming, all around 



able as it may look as an «ftay, will not 
be without a peculiar interest for those 
who, looking a little beyond the surfaces 
of things, seek to know all the ways in 
which a varied acquaintance with the 
capital may operate upon an impressible 
mind. 

Strange indeed 'were the wanderings 
of my spirit. First of all, as if weary of 
being 

in populous city pent, 

and feeling that « farthest from that was 
best," it flew to its summer recollections 
of the secluded shades of Dulwioh, and 



you. In the former, you see its profile 
in tranquil distance, merelv closing in a 
wide green expanse of rural beauty, over 
which its image comes silent, softened, 
and even soothing to the mind. But, 
should the thought of 

its woes, its cares, its pain, 

indeed obtrude upon you, then you have 
only to turn away, and a few score yards 
will bring you to a wide-spread view into 
which nought intrudes that can remind 
you of the town — but your eye stretches 
away over woods and parks, villages and 
orchards, cornfields and meadows, into 
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the heart of Kent, while the nearer hill 
at your feet is pleaamgly diverafied with 
mingled wtldness and euhlration, and 
beautifully akirted by a portiOB of the 
older wood. 

Here are the wild flowenr of the forest 
and the meadow, in richer diversity than 
is elsewhere to be found in the imme- 
diate environs. Here are almost always 
to be seen the delicate heath*bell» and 
the purple-glowing heather, dear to the 
mountaineer. In the spring-time, hete 
are violets, scentless though they be ; and 
on the approach of 

The flowery May, who from her 
green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale 
primrose, 
although the cowslip inhabits not this 
spot, Uie primrose is scattered through 
one part of the woods in plenteous clus- 
ters, though sought in vain on the other 
side of the town, about iVtmro^-hill, 
jPrunrosr-vale^ or their vicinity. 

But alas 1 the eye of poetical sen- 
sibility is doomed to be wounded even 
by that spirit of cultivation which the 
heart afiproves. One , beauteous bank 
under the woodHside^ commanding one 
of the most charming points of view, and 
covered, eadi spring, with a rich pro- 
fusion of flowery embroidery, has been 
invaded by the plough ; — ^and, yet more 
lamentable ! a larger tract, that used' to 
be covered with bushes and wild flowers, 
and intersected with mossy paths over- 
hung by the rose and the woodbine, has 
been aetuaUy cleared and ploughed up. 
Yes — the utilitarian coulter has 

Laid waste the borders, and o'er- 
thrown the bowers ! 
No more shall I behold that wilder- 
ness of dewy blossoms, shaking their 
perfumes to the air as the birds leap 
joyously from spray to spray. When, 
for the first time, I beheld this bavock, I 
own that I felt as if the iron — that is, the 
ploughshare, had entered my soul. Some 
bushes, however, there are still, in other 
spots, where<m the wild roses, more 
elegantly beautiful here than I have else- 
where beheld them. 

Hang on such thorns, and play as 

wantonly, 
When summer's breath their masked 

buds discloses ; 

and with them I must be content. 

So much for bloom. Then, as for 
melody, — the Londoner who would hear 
the nightingale in perfection — and she is 
well worth going to hear once a year at 
least— should come here — to this par- 
ticular part of Norwood, which richly 



deserves its beauty-attributing appella- 
tion — Bemdieu Hill. — ^ 

Well, vagrant Fancy ! whither hie we 
now ? We have ample space, and many 
a century, to range in. Shall we look in 
upon Chaucer's pilgrimsi assembled at 
the Tabard in Southwark, in the four- 
teenth century — or at one of Robert 
Owen*s social festivals in the nineteenth ? 
— or shall we enter a House of Lords, 
half filled with ladies, to hear some stir- 
ring debate*>or attend a Jewish syna- 
gogue — or a Bible*society meeting— or 
a high mass in Warwick-street chapel — 
or a lecture on the transcendental philo- 
sophy — an execution — or a pantomime ? 
Shall we feast on the Claudes, the Pous- 
sins, the Titians, the Rubenses, the 
Rembrandts, and the Conreggios, and 
shudder at the dismal reality of the Ho- 
garths, in the National Gallery? — or 
shall we study the genius of Rome^— 
of Greece — of Egypt^ — in the gallefy of 
the British Museum, — or admire ifae 
endless diversity of classical groupings 
upon its Hamiltonian vases,-M>r stsive to 
unriddle that pretty enigma, the unique 
Portland vase — or lament the incongru- 
ous association of palace and exhibition- 
room which forces itself upon yoil in 
beholding the rich, carved wainsootings 
and chimney-pieces, and the costly, 
painted ceilings of grand old Montague - 
house, giving an air of wretchedness to^ 
and receiving it from, the glass-cases of 
curiosities and natural history, — or, in 
the print -room, turn over a portfolio of 
Claude, of Rembrandt, or Salvator — or 
those delicious Chinese flower-paintings, 
matchless in delicacy and elegance, as 
well as in nature and in colour, — or 
glance at that curious mezzotint of St. 
Evremond and the Duchess of Mazarin, 
which recalls to us such a host of associ- 
ations relative to the courts of England 
and France in the days of the *' great " 
Louis and the careless Charles? This 
may suggest to us a visit to the reading- 
rooms, to look again at the beauti^l 
delineations from that "court of Paphos** 
with which tlie pencil of Mr. Murphy 
and the pen of Mrs. Jamieson have fi^ 
voured us. The name of Murphy may 
remind us to cast another admiring 
glance over the splendid folio which we 
owe to another artist oC that name» 
exhibiting the rich remains of Oriental 
magnificence and elaborate art which the 
Moors have lefk in the romantic Penin- 
sula. And thence, again, we may turn 
to some rare monument of the industrious 
idleness of monkish days in the gothic- 
storied pages of some antique missal, 
chronicle, or legend. Then, after ciaX- 
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ing a gUnoe down tint noble modern 
gallery, worthy of the magnificent royal 
donation to which it is appropriated, we 
may tiun to that splendid exhftition ef 
the mineral kingdom, spread before us 
in the upper gallery, upon which the 
crowd of old historical portraits, interest- 
ing in tfaemsehres, look oddly dewn. In 
tins vast apartment, from gems of erery 
fimn and hue — from diamond and ruby 
— from topaa and sapphire — from emerald 
and amethyst— we will turn, for a change, 
to those strange brown*grey mammoth 
skulls and jaws in the upright cases, and 
those other strange relics of former crea- 
tions, and boast of the modem geologist, 
the ickthyostturi and plniotawnf gigantic 
precursors of the crocodile and lizard 
tribes. Another of those transitions 
which we love will take us from these 
hoar, ghastly, ponderous fragments of 
primitive history, to the fairy grace, hue, 
and delicacy of that part of the ornitho- 
logical collection in the adjoining room, 
where the smallest of the small at once 
remind the Spanish reader of Calderon's 
beautiful metaphor — 

flor de pluma, 
O ramillete con alas, 
having, literally, all the softness, and 
more than all the brilliancy, of winged 
flowers. And, talking of wingt, my 
freakish fancy ! how is it with our own 
flight ? We have not 

- put a girdle round about the Toivn 
In forty minutes.** 
After buzzing and fluttering for a little 
wMle, here have we been fiiirly caught, 
and detained in the chambers of the 
British Museum. 'Tis too late this 
time to resume our excursion. In the 
short space that is left us, let us be vastly 

grave, moral, and efferent. 

I have heard the affectedly aristocra- 
tic, exclusive, or genteel, exclaim against 
the mob of people admitted to the exhi- 
bition rooms of the British Museum, and 
express their desire to go there only on 
some private day, by particular permis- 
sion, or at all events on some day when 
the attendance of the public should be 
very thin, I differ from this feeling in 
toto. There are abundant other places 
of public resort, where the great, the 
foshionable, and the wealthy, form the 
bulk, or at least the more prominent 
portion of the assemblage; and they who 
can never live away from such associa- 
tion, will find such resorts open to them 
every day. But the man, and woman 
too, of rank however elevated, who de- 
light to see human attention excited, 
human fiicukies awakened, though in 



the hunMest sub^eet, wili be gratified, at 
an exhibition like the one in question— 
a national collection too, nudntauied by 
the people's money — to find themselves 
surrounded by the peopb-^ every one of 
whom, mueh as we may smile at the 
questions they will firequently ask, and 
the ignorance they will be constantly 
betra^ng, will at least find tome object 
to stimulate their curiosity as wdl as 
please their eye, — and this, we repeat 
il'-^ihe awakening of curiosity — is the 
main-spring of the acquisition of know- 



^or my own part, it is cheering to me, 
after growing weary, as one is apt to do, 
at seeing the people out of doors, day 
after day, drudging each at his one un- 
improving mechanical routine, to be- 
hold here, all in decent attire, a numer- 
cms assemblage of **the middle and 
working classes,** crowding the staircases 
and gidleries of this great repository, 
gathering, in an agreeable mode, some 
instruction as well as amusement, and 
feeling the prouder for the acquisition. 

The uniform of the common soldier, 
which we often find bere diversifying the 
mass of bourgeois costumes, and which it 
calculated to shock the nerves of the su- 
perficial and the fidsely fastidious, is, I 
own, more pleasing to my eye here than 
elsewhere — simply because here we find 
the mere military automata, the pieces 
of machinery, drilled, as near as is prac- 
ticable, to have minds as uniform as their 
coats, disappear for a time, and, in des- 
pite of their non-epauletted jacket, which 
excludes them from so many intellectual 
spectacles and associations, we find them, 
for an interval, with their fiiculties un- 
chained, in the character of observant, 
and in some degree reflective human 
beings. 

Nor can I conceive that the head of a 
great, powerful, enlightened, and rapid- 
ly improving nation, who should have 
that nation's real happiness and best wel- 
fkre at heart, could look upon any assem* 
blage with more cordial satisfaction than 
upon this. 

The great object in education, which 
is beginning to be understood, of im- 
pressing as many clear and definite ideas 
as possible, by directing the attention to 
actual objects, when accessible, rather 
than to descriptions, is capable of being 
greatly forwarded by the resources of 
this national museum ; and therefore, 
every well-wisher to national, and more 
especially to metropolitan instruction, 
must be anxious that they should be de- 
veloped to the greatest advantage. 
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THE GENEROUS LOVER. 

(For the ParterreJ, 

Chap. III. 

Sweet it the early blnsh of moriiy 

Divinely sweet and fair ; 
Bat sweeter is the lover's hope 

That dawns above despair. 

Maboxet returned to the tents, to tell 
Rieardo what had passed between him- 
self and Leonisa, and finding him there, 
he related to him every particular : when 
he came to speak of Leonisa's eniotion 
on being t<^d that he was dead, the tears 
almost started to Ricardo's eyes. He 
told him how he had feigned the story 
of Comelio's et^tivity, to try her feel- 
ings; and with what indifference and 
disregard she had spoken of Comelio; 
all which was balm to the afflicted heart 
of Rieardo : he said to his friend — 

"I remember, Mahomet, a story 
which was told me by my father ; 
you know how ingenious he was, and 
have heard bow much he was favour- 
ed by the emperor Charles V., whom 
he constantly served in honourable 
posts in wars. He told me, I say, 
that when the emperor was besieging 
Tunis, which be took, together with 
the fortress of La Goleta, one day 
when he was in his tent, a Moorish 
woman was brought and presented to 
him on aoeount of her singular beauty ; 
and that, at the time when she was pre- 
sented, some rays of the sun, streaming 
through an opening in the tent, fell 
upon her hair, which seemed to rival 
them in brilliancy — a thing quite un- 
common in the Moorish women, who 
always pride themselves upon having 
their hair quite black. He used to re- 
late that, at that time, there were in the 
tent, among many others, two Spanish 
gentlemen; one an Andalusian, the other 
a Catalonian, both ingenious and both 
versifiers ; and the Andalusian, upon see- 
ing her, being struck with admiration, be- 
gan to repeat impromptu some of those 
verses, which the Spaniards call copies, 
of a complicated construction ; and hav- 
ing got to the end of the first five lines, 
he tjiere stopped, without completing 
either the copla or the sense, for want 
of finding with sufficient readiness the 
necessary rhymes. But the Catalonian, 
who was by his side, seeing him at fault, 
as if he had a mind to take the unfinished 
copla out of his mouth, went on and 
completed it with the corresponding 
rhymes. This story came to my recol- 
lection when I saw the countenance of 



the beauteous Leonisa uncovered in the 
pacha's tent, eclipsing not only the 
splendour of the sun, but tha( of the 
whole heav«is." 

« Hold, hold, Rieardo, my friend," in- 
terrupted Mahomet, ** lest thou shonld*st 
so far pass the bounds of reason in extoll- 
ing thy charming Leonisa, as to appear 
more of a heathen than a christian. 
Repeat to me, if you will, those verses, 
or coplas, or whatever you call them; 
and then we will talk of nrntters more 
interesting, and perhaps of more advan- 
tage." 

« With all my heart," said Rieardo ; 
« only I must remind you that the five 
first lines were spoken by the one, and 
the five last by the other, and both ex- 
tempore; thus — 

" As when the sun is seen to rise 
Over an eastefti monntafn's brow ; 
And bursts at once opon oar eye, 
And fills oar hearts with elad surpvis^, 
Waliening to life the world below— 
Or as the raby's dazzling glow. 
Which the corroding worm defies. 
So, Axa, does thy beauty show. 
Which to the heart more swiftly flies 
Than Moorish lance did ever go." 

<< The verses please me well,*' said 
Mahomet ; " and I am still bettor 
pleased, Rieardo, to find that you are 
capable of repeating verses at all ; sinee 
either to compose or to recite them re- 
quires a mind somewhat at ease.** 

"But," returned Rieardo, ** people 
sing dirges as well as hymns, and both 
are in verse. However, no more of this 
at present, but tell me what you think 
of doing in our afiatr. For, though I 
did not understand what passed between 
the pachas in the tent while you were 
gone with Leonisa, it was related to me 
by a Venetian renegado in my master's 
service, who was present, and is well ac- 
quainted with the Turkish language; 
and I am therefore aware, that what 
must be done first of all, is to seek 
some means of preventing Leonisa from 
coming into the hands of the Grand 
Signior." 

« The first thing to be done," replied 
Mahomet, <' is to get you into my mas- 
ter's po^ession ; when that is accom- 
plished, we will then consult about 
further measures.** 

Their couversation was here broken 
off by the keeper of Hassan*s christian 
captives, who came and took away Ri- 
eardo. 

The cadi returned to the city with 
Hassan, who in a few days took the 
account of All's government, and gave ^ 
it to him, folded up and sealed, in order 
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that he mi^t de|»rt Ibr Conitantiooplc^ 
vhich he did immediately, earnestly r^ 
commending to the cadi to send the 
captive with as little delay as pofsibWy 
and at the same time to write to the 
Grand Signior in such terms aa should 
serve to advanoe his- pretensions. The 
cadi proDused him that he would do so — 
but with fiUsehood in his heart, for it was 
burning for the fiur captive. Ali having 
departed filled with false hopes, and 
Hassan renoaining not devoid of them, 
Mahomet so contrived matters that Ri" 
cardo came into his master's po ssess ion. 
TiiDO passed on; and the desire of 
seeing I^eonisa so haunted Ricardo^ that 
it left him not a moment's repose. He 
changed his name of Rieardo into Ma- 
rio, that his own might not come to 
Leonisa's ears before he should see her; 
and to get to see her was very difficult ; 
for the Turks were then, as now, ex- 
tremely jealous, covering the faces of 
their women from the view of all men ; 
though, indeed, they did not take much 
offence at their shewing themselves to 
the Christians,— perhaps, as a writer of 
that day observes, it was because they 
thought captivity unmanned them, and 
so aoade them harmless. Whether or 
not this notion was well grounded, the 
same writer, though he knew by experi- 
ence what it was to be a captive, does 
not inform us; it does, however, appear, 
from what follows, that the Turkish 
women were not all of that opinion. 

It happened, then, that one day the 
lady Halima beheld her slave Mario, 
and so beheld him that his image re- 
mained fixed in her memory and en- 
graven on her heart. Being probably 
dissatisfied with the feeble caresses of a 
husband old enough to have been her 
grandfiither, a criminal passion easily 
found its way into her breast ; and she, 
with as little hesitation, imparted her 
secret to Leonisa, of whom she was 
already very fond, on account of her 
amiable disposition and discreet be- 
haviour ; treating her, at the same 
time, with great reqpeot, as being des- 
tined for the Grand Signior. She told 
her that the cadi had brought to the 
house a christian captive, so handsome 
and graceful, that she thought she had 
never seen so fine a man in all her life ; 
that they said he was a gentleman, and 
from the same place as her renegade 
Mahomet ; and that she knew not how 
to intimate to him her partiality without 
making the christian think lightly of her 
for having declared it. Leonisa asked 
her what was the captive's name, and 



she told her. that it was Mario ; to which 
Leonisa replied — 

*< Were he a gentleman, and of the 
place which they say, I should know 
him ; but there was no one of that name 
at Trapani. However, lady, you must 
let me see and q>eak to him; 1 will then 
tell you who he is, and what is to be 
expected of him." 

. " It sfaaU be so," said Halima; «and 
on Friday, while the cadi is performing 
the service in the mosque, I will have 
Mario sent in here, where you can speak 
to him alone, and, if you think fit, 
acquaint him with my paasioo, which 
you will do in the most prudent way you 
can." 

Within two hours after matters had 
been thua arranged between Halima and 
Leonisa, the cadi called to him Maho- 
met and Mario, and with as little reserve 
as Halima had unbosomed herself to 
Leonisa, the amorous old man opened 
his breast to his two slaves, asking them 
to counsel him how he should contrive 
to possess himself entirely of the hue 
christian's person, without openly vio- 
lating his duty to the Grand Signior. 
With so much ardour did the religious 
Turk speak of his passion, thai he com- 
municated some of his eagerness to his 
two slaves, who were meditating directly 
the contrary to what he supposed. It 
was settled among then that Mario» as 
being a native of the same place as Leo- 
nisa (though he had declared he did not 
know her), should take upon him to 
solicit her, and declare to her his 
master's wishes; and that in case she 
could not be gained in that way, the 
cadi should use force, since she was in 
his power. And when this was done, 
he might excuse himself firom sending 
her to Constantinople, by giving out that 
she was dead. The cadi was quite de> 
lighted with the scheme which his slaves 
proposed ; and in the joy of his heart at 
the prospect of a speedy fulfilment of his 
wishes, he immediately offered liberty 
to Mahomet, together with half his pro- 
perty at his decease : he also promised 
Mario, if he accomplished what he de- 
sired, his Uberty, and money wherewith 
to return home in wealth, honour, and 
happiness. If he was liberal in his pro- 
mises, his slaves were lavish in theirs, 
offering to get him the moon from 
heaven, much more Iiconisa, if he would 
only give them access to her. 

<* I will give it to Mario," replied the 
cadi, « as often as he pleases ; for I will 
send Halima for a few days to the house 
of her parents ; and when she is gone. 
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I will order the porter to let Mario into 
the house whenever he tikes to eome, 
and w91 tel! LeoniMi tbat she is at 
liberty to talk with her feHow-K^untry- 
man as often as she pleases.** 

Thus fortune at length began to favour 
Ricardow 

HaHma, with the promptitnde and 
eagerness natural to woman wh^ rfie 
has some passion or inclination to gra- 
tify, was tiie first to set about the ao- 
eomplishment of her design. That same 
day the cadi told her, that she might go 
to recreate herself at the house of her 
parents as soon as ever she chose^ and 
might remain there as many days as she 
pleased. But she, being full of the 
hopes with whidi Leonisa had inspired 
her, was so feff from widiing to go and 
visit her parents, that she would not 
then have consented to go to the Ma- 
hometan pamdise itself; and so she 
answered him, that at that time she had 
not any such desire ; and lAiat when ^e 
had she would inform him of it, but that 
she must take the dinstian maiden with 
her. 

** No," returned the cadi, '*you must 
not ; for it is not fit that she who is 
destined for the Grrand Signior should be 
seen by any one; stiU less must she be 
allowed to converse with christians ; for 
you know that when she comes into the 
Grand Signior's hands, she must be 
shut up in the seragUo, and turn Mahb- 
metan whether she will or no." 

<*0, but," rgoined Halima, "her 
gmng to my parents' house, or her com- 
municating with them, will be of no 
consequence in that respect ; for though 
I communicate with them so often, yet 
I am not a worse Mahometan for that : 
besides, I don't intend to stay with 
them more than four or five days, 
for Ihe love which I bear you will not 
permit me to be longer absent from 
you." 

To this the cadi made no reply, lest he 
should give her some cause to suspect 
his intention. The Friday came, and 
he repaired to the mosque, where his 
reUgious duty detained him four hours ; 
and scarcely had Halima seen him safely 
beycmd the threshold of his own house, 
before she<Mrdered Mario to be called in ; 
but a Corsiean christian, who served as 
porter at the inner door, refused to ad- 
mit him, until Hi^ma called out to him 
to do so. Ricardo then entered, embar- 
rassed and trembling as if he had been 
going to fight against a host of enemies. 
X^eonisa was attired in the same manner 
as when she entered the tent of the 



pachas, and seated at the foot of a great 
marble slaireftse wMeh led to the corri- 
dors. Her head was resting on ihe pahn 
of her right hand, and her arm upon her 
knee; h^ eyes being turned to Uie side 
opposite the door at which Mario entered; 
BO that although he was approaching the 
plaee where She sat, ^e did not see him. 
Ricardo, on entering, gased round the 
whole house; but all appeared solitary 
and silent, until he cast his eyes towards 
the spot where Leonisa was seated. A 
thousand mingled sensations of pain and 
pleasure ru^ed upon his soul; a few 
paces only seemed to divide him from 
his long-sought hiqvpiness — but, alas! 
he was a capdve, and she whom he 
adored was in the power of another. 
Revolving these things in his breast, 
he advanced slowly and tremiriouriy. 
by turns jo3rfui and sad, hesitating and 
resolute, towards the object in which 
all his bliss was centred — ^when Leonisa 
suddenly turned her head, and fixed her 
eyes upon Mario, who was gaang in- 
tently at her. 

When their eyes met, the agitation of 
each was manifested in a difierent man- 
ner. Ricardo stood still, unable to ad- 
vance another step. Leonisa, who, from 
the account which Mahomet had given 
her, believed Ricardo to be dead, was 
struck with fear and astonishmoit at 
thus unexpectedly beholding him; and 
rising up, but without turning round, 
she stared fixedly upon him, and retreat- 
ed up four or five of the marble steps ; 
then taking a small cross from her 
bosom, she kissed it a number of times, 
and crossed herself again and again, as 
if some ghost or apparition were stand- 
ing before her. Ricardo, recovered 
from his confusion, and understanding 
by Leonisa's motions the cause of her 
fear, said to ber-^ 

"I sincerely regret, beauteous Leo- 
nisa, that the story which Mahomet 
told you of my death was not a true one; 
for I should then have escaped the 
anxiety which I now feel to know whe- 
ther the cruelty which you ever shewed 
me is stUl unabated. Compose yourself^ 
lady ; descend ; and if you will venture 
to do what you have never before d<me, 
which is, voluntarily to approach me, do 
so, and you will find that I am no phan- 
tom, but the living Ricardo — he whose 
happiness or misery depends upon your 
pleasure." 

At that moment Leonisa laid her 
finger on her lip, which Ricardo under- 
stood to be a signal either that he should 
be silent, or speak in a lower tone ; and 
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gathering some degree of resobition, he 
apprfMched her nev enough to hear from 
her the following words :*-> 

" Speak softly, Mario (for so I believe 
you at present eaU yoiir8elf)i and about 
nothing but what I myself shall intro- 
dnee; for you must know, that should 
we be overheard, it might prevent omr 
ever meeting again. I believe that our 
mistress Halima is listening to us, who 
has told me that she is in love with 3rou, 
and has employed me to acquaint you 
with her passion. If you will requite it, 
it will be more U> the advantage of your 
body than of your soul ; and if you will 
not, you must at leabt feign that you do, 
if only because I ask it of you, and 
because the rules of gallantry require it." 
To which Ricardo answered — " I 
never before thought, fair Leonisa, that 
I could hesitate to perform anything 
which you should ask of me ; but I now 
find it to be otherwise. And have we, 
then, such oonuuand over our inclina- 
tions, that we can transfer them at 
pleasure; or does it become a man of 
truth and honour to deal fidsely in a 
matter of such moment? If, however, 
you really think that such a thing ought 
to be done, you have only to say so, for 
your will is mine; and that you may 
not say the first command you ever laid 
iqwnme was disobeyed, I will waive my 
• scruples of h<mour to meet your wishes, 
and will seem to fiivour those of Halima, 
if I may thereby obtain the happiness of 
seeing you: make for me, then, what- 
ever answer you may think best, and my 
feigned compliance shall confirm it. 
And in return for this, which seems to 
me the greatest sacrifice that you could 
require of me, I ask you to tell me 
briefly how you escaped from the cor- 
sairs, and how you came into the hands 
of the Jew who sold you." 

<' To relate the story of my misfor- 
tunes," answered Leonisa, << requires 
more time than is at present at our dis- 
posal; yet I will endeavour, in some 
degree, to satisfy your request. You 
must know, then, that at the eftd of one 
day after our separation, YuzuTs vessel 
was driven back by a violent wind to the 
same island of Pantalaria, where we saw 
your galiot also; but as for our own, 
they could not prevent it from dashing 
upon the rocks. My master, seeing his 
destruction so imminent, emptied in 
great haste a couple of water casks, 
stopped them well, and tied them toge- 
ther with cords, putting n^e between 
them; then hastily stripping himself, 
and taking another cask in his. arms, he 



fintened hinndtf to it with a ropc^ and 
tied the end of the same ropo to the 
casks to which I was attached ; then re- 
solutely threw himself into the tea, in- 
tending to draw me after him. I myself 
had not resolution enough to plunge; 
but one of the Turks threw me after 
Yusuf, and I foil sensdew among the 
waves. When I began to recover, I 
found myself on shore, in the arms of 
two Turks, who were holding me with 
my face towards the ground, easting up 
a great quantity of water. I opened my 
eyes in terror and amasement, and be- 
held Yuzuf lying close to me with his 
head dreadfully shattered; oeeasioaedi 
as I afterwards learned, by his being 
driven against the rocks in eoming 
ashore, which had put an end to his 
existence. The Turks also told roe that 
by means of the rope thev had dragged 
me ashore almost drowneiL 

" Only eight persons escaped fiom the 
wreck : we remained on the island finr 
eight days, during which time the Turks 
treated me with as much respect, and 
even more, than if I had been their 
sister. We were hidden in a cave, they 
being fearful lest the garrison of a chris- 
tian fort upon, the island should descend 
upon them and make them prisoners: 
they lived upon the wet biscuit which 
the sea washed ashore from the wreck of 
the galiot, going out at night to gather 
it. But, unfortunately for me, it hap- 
pened that the fort was at that time with- 
out a commander, the last having died 
within a few days, and there were no 
more than twenty soldiers in the garri- 
son. This the Turks learned from a 
boy who came down from the fort to 
gather shells on the sea shore, and whom 
they made captive. 

*< When eight days had elapsed, there 
came to that coast a Moorish trading 
▼essd, which b^ng discovered by the 
Turks, they came out of their hiding- 
place, and made signs to the vessel, 
which was near enough to the land for 
those on board to perceive that they were 
Turks who made the signals. The lat- 
ter related their disaster, and the Moors 
received them into their vessel, in which 
was also a very rich Jew merchant, who 
owned the whoke or the greater part of 
the goods on board, consisting of bar- 
racans, Moorish cloths, and other arti- 
cles, which he was conveying from the 
Barbary coast to the Levant. In the 
same vessel the Turks went to Tripoli; 
and on the way they sold me to the Jew, 
who gave for me a thousand crowns, 
which he must have considered an ex- 
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orbitant price but for the passion which 
he afterwards discovered for me. 

" Having landed the Turks at Tri. 
poll, the vessel continued its voyage; 
the Jew then began openly to solicit me, 
and I received his advances in the man- 
ner they deserved; so that, despairing 
of the gratification of his wishes, he re- 
solved to get rid of me the first opportu- 
nity that should ofier. Knowing that 
the two pachas, Aliand Hassan, were 
in this island, wh^re he could ^B his 
merchandise as well as. in 3cxo, whither 
he had meant to carry it, be came hither 
intending to sell me- to one of the two 
pachas; for which purpose he put me in 
the dress in which you now see me, . the 
better to entice them to purchase me. 

** I have learned that this cadi has 
l>ought me for the purpose of presenting 
me to the Grand Turk, about which I 
am not a little alarmed. I have here 
been told the fictitious story of your 
death ; and I can tell you, whether you 
will believe me or not, that I grieved to 
hear it ; for if I be unloving, I am not 
ungrateful.; — -y«t I rather envied than 
pitied your fate, conaidedng that your 
calamities were thus at an end." 

" You say well, lady," replied Ricar- 
do; " but that death would have deprived 
me of the happiness of again beholding 
you, which I now enjoy, and which I 
would not exchange for any bliss, save 
that of heaven, which life or death could 
afford me. But 1 have to inform you, 
that the cadi, into whose power I have 
come through a series of adventures not 
less varied than your own, has con- 
ceived the same passion for you which 
Halima entertains for me. He has 
chosen me as the ambassador of his 
wishes, and I have accepted the ofiice, 
not for his gratification but for my own, 
in thus having an opportunity of meeting 
you, — for you see, Leonisa, to what our 
misfortunes have brought us — that you 
are employed to bring about that which 
you well know to be impossible ; and I 
to do what I would give the life which 
this lately unhoped-for meeting has 
taught me once more to value, never to 
accomplish.** 

** I hardly know what to say to you, 
Ricardo/' answered Leonisa, "nor bow 
we are to find our way out of this laby* 
rinth into which our ill fate has led us. 
I can only say, that we are under the 
necessity of using that which is foreign 
to our natures dissimulation and deceit ; 
and so I tell you that I will give such an 
account of you to Halima, as shall rather 
give her cause to hope than to despair : 



and you may say of me to the cadi what 
you think most convenient for the secu- 
rity of my honour and for his deception ; 
and since I place my honour in your 
hands, you may well believe that I have 
preserved it unsullied through all the 
perils which it has undergone. There 
will bf no ti&sftAft^'ouT conversing 
wilb each. «ther, whidi will be a great 
pleasure to me, provided oi4y that you 
never advert to the sulgect of ^ur love; 
for the first time that you do so, ^ I shall 
desist from seeing you. For you iti ust not 
suppose me possessed of so Iti^t;^ forti* 
tude as to yield that in my .<^ti^ity 
which I refused when I was freii; I 
must rather, with the -favour of beaten, 
resemble gold, which eonoies frotn the 
crucible refined and purified. . Be Mtis- 
fied with my having told you^ that your 
presence is not now, as once it was| un- 
pleasant to me; for you must know, 
Ricardo, that I. always thought . you 
somewhat rude and. arrogant, presuming 
rather too much upon your own worth. 
I acknowledge, however, that .1 might 
be mistaken ; and it is not' impoMible 
that experience may undeceive me, and 
that being so undeceived,. Lmay^jn^ith 
not less modesty, be less unkind. — But 
now fiirewell, for I am afraid lest Hali- 
ma should have been listening to us; 
she understands something of our chris- 
tian tongue, at least of that mixed lan- 
guage in which the Turks and Christians 
communicate with each other." 

** True, lady,*' replied Ricardo ; ** and 
I thank you as much for the explaiiaftloii 
you have given, as for the favour you 
have done me in permitting me to see 
you; and perhaps, as you say, experi- 
ence will shew you how mild and hum- 
ble I really am especially in your servioe; 
and without your having occasion to 
prescribe limits to my behaviour, it 
shall be as strictly decorous towards yos 
as you can possibly desire. As for de- 
ceiving the cadi, be assured thali I dull 
manage that ; do you do the same i^itb 
Halima ; and, lady, I must tell you» that 
since w#have met, a firm hope has 
sprung up in my breast that we shall era 
long obtain our desired freedom. And. 
now, adieu. Some other tima I will 
relate to you the adventures tkrough 
which fortune has lurought me ta my 
present situation, since 1 sepavatad^ or 
rather was separated, from, you.*' 
.. They now took leave of each other t 
Leonisa well satisfied with ibe submis.. 
sive deportment of Ricardo; and .he^ 
quite happy to have heard a kind word 
from the lips of Leonisa. 
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THE GENEROUS LOVER. 

fFor the Farlerrej. 

Chap. IV. 
Hvnr oft the rainbow or allnrlng joy 
Turos to destruction's Ughtningv 

DuBiwo the interriew which concludes 
the foregoing chapter, Halima was in 
her drambcr, praying the prophet to 
grant Leonisa success in the commission 
which she had entrusted to her. The 
cadi was m the mosque, requiting with 
his own desires those of his wife, anxious 
to he«r the answer which he expected 
firon his slave» whom he had ordered to 
speak to Leonisa during his absence, as 
Mahomet, he said> would furnish him 
an epportmiity of doing, although Ha- 
lima was at home. Leonisa encouraged 
Halima^ gw^ passion, giving her 
reason to hope that Mario would comply 
with -all her wii^es, but telling her that 
two moons must elapse before he could 
grant that which he desired even more 
than she; which delay he requested, lo 



fulfil a vow which he had made, of offering 
up prayers to God for his deliverance. 
Halima was satisfied with this account 
of her beloved Mario, and with his ex- 
cuse, but she was quite willing to give 
him his liberty before the expiration of 
the term of his vow, if he would only 
requite her passion; and so she asked 
Leonisa to request that he would dis- 
pense with the delay, for that she would 
give him whatever the cadi should ask 
fbr his ransom. 

Before Ricardo gave his master an 
answer, he consulted with Mahomet 
about what he should say to him, and it 
was agreed between them that they 
should give him no hopes, but advise 
him to set out with the fair captive as 
soon as possible for Constantinople; tell- 
ing him, that on the way, either with 
her consent or against it, he might 
gratify his passion ; and that as for satis- 
fying the Grand Signior, the best way 
would be, to buy another Christian slave ; 
then, during the voyage, to feign or 
procure Lconisa*s illness, and some night 
to throw the other Christian damsel 
30 
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overboard, pretending that it was Leo- 
nisa, the Grand Signior's captive, who had 
died of her sickness ; that this might be 
done in such a manner that the truth 
would never be discovered, and that so 
he would ensure to himself the pos- 
session of the captive without incurring 
the displeasure of the sultan. 

So infatuated was the wretched old 
man, that if they had told him a thousand 
extravagancies, he would have believed 
them, so that they did but tend to the 
fulfilment of his wishes : but their present 
advice appeared to him to be exceed- 
ingly wise and practicable; and so it 
might have proved, had not the intention 
of his two counsellors been to possess 
themselves of the vessel on the way, and 
to reward his insane project by putting 
him to death. Another difficulty, how- 
ever, presented itself to the cadi, which 
seemed to him to be the greatest of all ; 
it was, that his wife Halima would not 
be willing to let him go to Constanti- 
nople unless lie took her with him ; 
but an expedient soon occurred to him ; 
for he said, l^at in lieu of the Christian 
slave whom they meant to buy, and 
throw into the sea instead of Leonisa, 
Halima should serve their purpose, as he 
desired above all things to get rid of lier. 
With the same readiness that he be- 
thought himself of this expedient, it was 
approved of by Mahomet and Ricardo. 

Their plan being thus settled, the cadi 
informed Halima the same day of the 
voyage which he intended to make to 
Constantinople to carry the Christian 
slave to the Grand Signior, through 
whose bounty he hoped to be made grand 
cadi of Cairo or of Constantinople. 
Halima expressed great satisfaction at 
his determination, thinking that Ricardo 
would be left behind; but when he 
assured her that he must take Ricardo 
with him, and Mahomet also, she then 
changed her mind, and endeavoured to 
dissuade him from that which she had at 
first so warmly approved ; and told him 
at last that if he would not take her with 
him, she would not let him go at all. 
The cadi, therefore, consented to do as 
she desired, consoling himself with the 
prospect of getting rid of his troublesome 
spouse in the manner already described. 

Meanwhile, Hassan pacha did not fail 
to solicit the cadi to deliver up the cap- 
tive to him, offering him mountains of 
gold, and giving him Ricardo into the 
bargain, whose ransom he estimated at 
two thousand crowns ; but all these gifts 
and promises had no other effect upon 
the cadi than that of making him hasten 
his departure the more. So that, being 



urged by his own desires, by the impor- 
tunities of Hassan, and by those of 
Halima, whose imagination was also 
cheating her with false hopes, in the 
course of twenty days he fitted out a 
brigantlne of fifteen benches of oars, and 
manned it with good Moorish rowers 
and some Greek Christians. In this 
vessel he embarked all his riches, nor did 
Halima leave any of her valuables behind ; 
she also asked her husband's permission 
to take her parents with her, that they 
might see Constantinople. Her inten- 
tion was the same as Mahomet's, being 
to concert with "him and Ricardo the 
seizure of the vessel on the way ; but she 
would not acqudnt them with it until 
they bad embarked. Her design was to 
go to some Christian country, there to 
return to Christianity^ which she had 
formerly quitted, and to marry Ricardo, 
since it was most likely that, having so 
much riches with her, if she turned 
Chrifitian, he vomld not fail to take her 
for his wife. 

Ricardo, mcMnwliH e, had another in- 
terview with tacrmm, in which he 
aoqoakrted her with the whole of his 
design, and she iM btm of that which 
Halima had formed, and had com- 
municated to her; each enjoined secresy 
to the other; and both commending 
themselves to the care of providence, they 
awaited the day of departure. When it 
arrived, Hassan attended them to the 
sea-side with all his soldiers ; nor did he 
quit them until they set sail, and even 
then he gazed after the brigantine, as it 
lessened to the view, until he could see 
it no longer: and it seemed as if the 
sighs of the enamoiu-ed Moor impelled 
with greater swiftness the sails which 
were wafting from him the object of his 
desires. But Hassan did not mean to be 
thus baffled. TTie passion which had 
inflamed his Turkish breast, selfish and 
sensual as it was, had taken deep root, — 
it filled his whole soul, — it burned with 
fierce, ungovernable fury, and had 
prompted him to make sure, as he 
thought, of enjoyment and revenge. 
This, then, was his reflection, as he stood 
gazing on the lessening bark. " So, there 
she goes, tranquil and swift, like some 
fair bird of the ocean; but I will let slip 
a falcon that shall dart upon her in her 
mid-career, and stain the fair wave with 
blood. That wretched cadi and his 
slaves, the ocean shall soon receive into 
his wide, cold bosom ; but that bewitch- 
ing captive, worthy the prophet's para- 
dise — she shall find a warmer resting- 
place." 

He went inunediately to put into 
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execution a plan wliich^ after mature 
deliberatioD, he had» some days previous 
to the cadi's departure, resolutely deter- 
mined upon. In another port, he had 
armed and equipped a vessel of seventeen 
benches of oars; in this he put fifty 
soldiersy all attached to his person, and 
whom he had obliged by numerous gifts 
and promises, and ordered them to pur- 
sue and take the cadi's vessel and his 
richesy to put to the sword all that were 
in it, excepting the captive Xiconisa, the 
only treasure which he desired to possess 
of the many which the brigantine car- 
ried, and to sink the vessel, so that no 
indication might be left of the fate of the 
passengers. The thirst for plunder made 
them get on board, and set out on their 
expedition with the utmost alacrity, — it 
put wings to their feet and courage in 
their hearts, though, indeed, they knew 
that those in the brigantine could make 
but little resistance, going, as they were, 
unarmed* and without suspicion of any 
such attack. 

The first two days that the brigantine 
was at sea, appeared to the cadi to be 
two ages, for he would fain have carried 
his determination into effect on the first 
of them ; but his slaves told him that it 
was advisable first of all to contrive that 
Leonisa should appear to fall sick, in 
order to give a colouring of probability 
to the story of her death, and that her 
illness must continue for several days: 
he, however, was for having it said that 
she had died suddenly, in order that he 
might accomplish his purpose at once 
and without delay, by dispatching his 
wife, and gratifpring the desire which 
burned within him ; yet he was at last 
obliged to yield to the opinion of his two 
counsellors, Halima had already de- 
clared her intention to Mahomet and 
Kicardo ; and they had resolved to ex- 
ecute it at a certain stage of their voyage 
which they thought most convenient; 
but the cadi pressed them so eagerly, that 
they at length determined to do it the 
first opportunity. On the sixth day of 
their voyage, the cadi, thinking that 
Leonisa's feigned indisposition had lasted 
long enough, importuned his slaves that 
the next day they should dispatch Ha- 
lima, wrap her up in a shroud, and throw 
her into the sea, saying that she was the 
Grand Signior*s captive. 

At the dawn of the next day, which, 
according to the intention of Ricardo 
and Mahomet, was to witness either the 
fulfilment of their design, or their own 
destruction, they discovered a vessel 
which, with all force of sail and oar, was 
giving them chase. They feared it was a 



Christian corsair, from which tliey were 
none of them likely to escape without ill- 
usage: the Turks expected to be made 
captive; and the Christians, although 
they would regain their liberty, to be 
stripped and robbed. Mahomet and 
Ricardo would indeed have been quite 
satisfied with obtaining L>eonisa*s liberty 
and their own ; but they knew that evil 
was to be apprehended from the brutality 
of the pirates ; the profession of piracy 
being one of those which render all who 
follow them, of whatever country or reli- 
gion, cruel and brutal. All. therefore, 
prepared for defence, rowing at the same 
time with all their might ; but, in a few 
hours, they found their pursuers gaining 
upon them so fiist, that, in less than two 
hours more, they were within cannon 
shot. Seeing this, they struck sail, quit- 
ted the oars, took up their arms, and 
awaited the attack; although the cadi 
told them not to be in any fear, fiar that 
the vessel was Turkish, and would do 
them no harm whatever. He imme- 
diately ordered a white flag, in token of 
peace, to be displayed at the stern of his 
vessel, in order that it might be seen by 
those who, in their eagerness for plunder, 
were rushing at a furious rate upon the 
devoted and almost defenceless brigan- 
tine. 

Mahomet just then turned his head, 
and discovered that a galiot was approach- 
ing them from the west, apparently of 
twenty benches. He told the cadi ; and 
some Christian slaves at the oar said that 
this was a Christian vessel; all which 
doubled their fear and confusion, and 
they remained in anxious suspense, ex- 
pecting and fearing the event. Willingly 
would the cadi at that moment have sur- 
rendered all his anticipated enjoyment to 
have found himself safe within the walls 
of Nicosia, so great was his perturbation ; 
but his attention was quickly called to 
those in the former vessel, who, without 
any regard to his flag of amity, or to the 
religion which they professed, boarded 
the cadi*s ship with such ^violence that 
they had nearly sunk it. The cadi then 
discovered that his assailants were soldiers 
from Nicosia. He divined what was the 
object of their pursuit, and gave himself 
up for lost and murdered; and, indeetj, 
had not the soldiers been more eager to 
plunder than to slay, neither the cadi nor 
any of his people would have been left 
alive. But at the time when they were 
most ardently engaged in the work of 
pillage, a Turk suddenly cried out, 
«* Soldiers, to arms ! — a Christian vessel 
is bearing down upon us." And such 
appeared to be the case ; for the vessel 
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'which the cadi*s brigantine had discovered 
was approaching with Christian ensigns 
and colours, to assail Hassan's vessel as 
furiously as the latter had attacked that 
of the cadi; but before it came up, one at 
the prow asked, in the Turkish language, 
what vessel that was; and was answered 
that it belonged to Hassan Pacha, viceroy 
of Cyprus. " How comes it, then," re- 
sumed the Turk, "that you, who are 
Mussulmans, attack and plunder this ves- 
sel, which we know that the cadi of Ni- 
cosia is aboard of?" To this Hassan's 
men answered, that they knew nothing 
more of the matter than that he had or- 
dered them to take the vessel, and that 
they, as his soldiers, bound to obey him, 
had executed his command. 

The captain of the vessel that came 
with Christian colours, having thus learn- 
ed what he wanted to know, quitted 
Hassan's ship for that of the cadi, and at 
the first fire killed above half a score of 
the Turks who had entered it. He then 
proceeded to board it with great resolu- 
tion ; but scarcely had he and his men set 
foot on board, before the cadi discovered 
that his new assailant, instead of being 
a Christian, was no other than Ali 
Pacha, the enamoured of Leonisa, who 
had been lying in wait for him with the 
same intention with which Hassan had 
sent in pursuit of him, and who, in order 
that he might commit his theft with 
greater secresy, had clothed his soldiers 
in the Christian costume. The cadi, 
knowing the intentions of the enamoured 
and treacherous Pachas, raising his voice, 
began thus to denounce their wicked- 
ness: — "How is this, Ali Pacha, thou 
traitor, that, being a Mussulman, thou 
f^lest upon me in the disguise of a Chris- 
tian ? — and you, ye traitorous soldiers of 
Hassan, what demon hath instigated you 
to commit so vile an outrage ? How 
comes it that, to gratify the loose desires 
of him who has sent you hither, you thus 
lift your hands against your natural su- 
perior ?" 

At these words the conflict was sus- 
pended — the soldiers on each side looking 
at and recognising each other, for they 
had all served under the same captain, 
and fought under the same banner ; and 
being confounded by the remonstrance of 
the cadi and the consciousness of their 
crime, their resolution failed them, and 
they were disposed to sheath their scimi- 
tars. Ali alone shut his eyes and his ears 
ta every thing; and, rushing upon the 
cadi, gave him such a cut on the head, 
that, had it not been defended by a hun- 
dred yards of muslin, which were wrap- 
ped round it 'he would undoubtedly have 



cloven it in two. Tlie cadi was, however, 
struck down between the benches ; and as 
he fell he exclaimed, " Oh ! cruel rene- 
gade, and enemy of the prophet, is there 
no one who will lift his hand to chastise 
thy enormous cruelty and insolence ? 
How hast thou dared to lift tliy hand 
and thy weapon against thy cadi — against 
a minister of Mahomet?" 

This appeal of the cadi gave additional 
effect to his previous denunciation, and 
the soldiers of Hassan, fearing lest those 
of Ali should snatch from their hands the 
prize which they had already considered 
as their own, resolved to continue the 
conflict. One of them, setting the ex- 
ample, was followed by all the rest ; and 
they fell upon All's men with such vigour 
and impetuosity, that the latter, though 
much superior in number, were soon re- 
duced to a few. They who were left, 
however, attacking in their turn, amply 
revenged their comrades, not leaving 
more than four of Hassan's men alive, 
and those severely wounded. Ricardo 
and Mahomet were observing them by 
now and then putting their heads throu^ 
the scuttle or hatchway of the after-cabin, 
to see in what all this clashing of arms 
was to end. Finding that nearly all the 
Turks were slain, and the survivors se- 
verely wounded, so that they might easily 
be despatched, they called to their assist- 
ance two cousins of Halima's, whom she 
had brought with her in order that they 
might assist in seizing the vessel ; and, to- 
gether with them and with her father, 
they leaped into the gangway, snatched up 
scimitars belonging to the slain, shouted 
"Liberty? liberty!" and, aided by the 
stout Greek rowers, they succeeded, with 
safety to themselves, in despatching the 
exhausted Turks. Then passing into 
All's galiot, which was left without de- 
fence, they took possession of it and all 
that it contained. One of the first that 
fell in the second encounter was Ali Pacha 
himself, who was cut down by a Turk, in 
revenge of the cadi. 

By the advice of Ricardo, they all im- 
mediately set to work to remove whatever 
was valuable in their own vessel, and in 
Hassan's, into All's galiot, which was 
larger, and adapted to any cargo or voy- 
age. Its rowers, too, were Christians, 
who, being gratified with their liberty, 
and with many things which Ricardo dis- 
tributed among them, offered to work the 
vessel to Trapani, or to the world's end, 
if he chose to order them. This being 
settled, Mahomet and Ricardo, rejoicing 
for the happy event, went to Halima, and 
told her that if she was disposed to return 
to Cyprus, they would man her own ves- 
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•sel with good rowers, and would give her 
half the treasures which she had embark- 
ed; but she having, through all the ter- 
rors which she had experienced, preserved 
her passion for Ricardo, said that she 
would go with them to a Christian land ; 
and at this her parents were exceedingly 
rejoiced. 

The cadi's senses returned; they 
dressed his wound as well as the circum- 
stances would admit of their doing, and 
then told him that he 'must choose one 
of two things; either to be taken to a 
Christian country, or to return in his 
own vessel to Nicosia. He answered, 
that since fortune had been so unkind to 
him, he thanked them for the liberty 
which they gave him, and he wished to 
go to Constantinople and complain to 
the Grand Signior of the wrong that had 
been done him by Hassan and Ali. But 
when he learned that Halima was leaving 
him, and meant to turn christian, he 
was almost mad with rage and vexation. 
However, they fitted out his own vessel, 
provided him with everything necessary 
for his voyage^ and also gave him a few 
of the zechins which had lately been his 
own. Having now resolved to return to 
Nicosia, he took leave of them all ; but 
entreated that before he set sail, Leonisa 
would embrace him; which single favour, 
he said, would suffice to chase from his 
mind the memory of his misfortune. 
They all asked Leonisa to grant him that 
indulgence, as she might do it without 
offence to her modesty. She consented ; 
the cadi then asked her to lay her hands 
upon his head, that he might have hopes 
of the cure of his wound ; and she satis- 
fied him in that particular also. This 
being done, and having bored and sunk 
Hassan's vessel, being favoured by a 
fresh breeze from the east, which seemed 
to court the sails, they gladly hoisted 
them, and in a very few hours they lost 
sight of the cadi's vessel, who, with tears 
in his eyes, was gazing in the direction 
in which the winds were wafling from 
him his wife, his treasures, his enjoy- 
ment, and almost his existence. 

Chap. V. 

- Fair ones, 't i« said, there are, who slight 
Real worth for outward grace ; 
But many more, I ween, prefer 
A heart before a face. 

RicARDO and Mahomet pursued their 
voyage, with very different reflections 
from those of the cadi : they resolved not 
to touch at any place on the way ; so 
they passed within sight of Alexandria, 
and without slackening sail, or having 



occasion to use the oars, they arrived at 
the island of Corfu, where they took in 
water : they proceeded immediately, pass- 
ing by the Acroceraunian rocks; and 
on the second day they discovered at a 
distance the promontory of Passaro, the 
ancient Pachinus of the fertile Trinacria 
— one of the names given, on account of 
its triangular form, to the fruitful island 
of Sicily. The vessel flew on her proa- 
perous course, within sight of that cape 
and of the then famed island of Malta, 
and in four days more, following the 
Sicilian coast, they discovered the island 
of Lampedosa,* and soon after that on 
which the corsair galiot had been wreck- 
ed, at the sight of which Leonisa shud- 
dered, recollecting the imminent peril in 
which she had there been. The next 
day they saw before them their long- 
desired country: fresh joy filled their 
hearts ; and their spirits were exhilarated 
by this iiew pleasure — one of the great- 
est which can be experienced in this life 
-r~that of returning after long captivity, 
in health and safety, to our native land. 
There is one which perhaps equals it, 
says the delightful Cervantes ^and be 
had experienced both), which is, that of 
being victorious in battle. 

In the galiot had been found a chest 
full of small silk flags and streamers of 
different colours, with which Ricardo had 
the vessel adorned. It was a little after 
day-break, when they found themselves 
within a league of the city; and, rowing 
by divisions, and raising at intervals a joy- 
ful shout, they were approaching the har- 
bour, about which they soon saw an im- 
mense number of people assembled, who, 
having observed this gaily adorned vessel 
coming so leisurely to land, had hastened 
down to the shore to obtain a nearer 
view. Meanwhile Ricardo had asked as 
a favour of Leonisa, that she would put 
on the very same dress and ornaments 
in which she had entered the tent of the 
two pachas, as he had a mind to put a 
pleasant deception upon her parents, with 
a view to give them an agreeable surprise. 
She did so ; adding decoration to deco- 
ration, and beauty to beauty, for her 
countenance brightened with joy as she 
approached her native shore ; and after 
all, smiles enhance the charms of a lovely 
face no less than tears, — as the rose which 
seems to triumph in bloom and gladness, 
is beheld with a more lively though less 
tender feeling of delight than the pale and 
drooping lily. Ricardo, likewise, put on 



* A small and fertile islaDd in the Mediter- 
ranean, abottt twelve miles, in circuit. 
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a Turkish dress^ as did alio Mahomei, and 
ail the christians at the oar ; the clothes 
of the Turks vho had been slain affording 
them an ample supply. 

When they reached the mouth of the 
harbour, it was about eight in the mom- 
ing, which was so bright and serene, that 
the heavens seemed to smile upon their 
joyous arrival. Before they entered the 
harbour, Ricardo had the artillery of the 
galiot discharged, consisting of one piece 
of cannon and two falconets, which were 
answered from the city by the like num- 
ber of guns. The people on shore were 
in suspense, awaiting the arrival of the 
gallant-looking vessel. But when they 
descried the white turbans of those on 
board, whom they consequently took for 
Turks, they began to suspect some stra- 
tagem; the militia of the town seized 
their arms and ran down to the port, and 
the horsemen spread themselves along 
the shore : all which was very entertain- 
ing to those on board the galiot ;*who 
having entered the harbour, dropped an- 
chor close to the shore ; and immediately 
fixing the gang-board, all at once laying 
up their oars, they stepped ashore one by 
one, as in procession, and kissed the ground 
again and again, shedding tears of joy; 
a clear sign to those who stood gazing at 
them that they were christians, who had 
made themselves masters of a Turkish 
vessel. In the rear of the procession 
came Halima, with her father and mother 
and her two cousins, all in Turkish 
dresses: and last of all came the beautiful 
Leonisa, in the same splendid attire in 
which the Jew had sold her, having her 
face, as on that occasion, covered with a 
veil of crimson taflfety. She walked be- 
tween Ricardo and Mahomet; and the 
eyes of the assembled multitude were in- 
stantly fixed upon them : on stepping 
ashore, they, like the rest, prostrated 
themselves and kissed their native soil. 

The governor of the city now approach^ 
ed them, as he clearly perceived that they 
were the most important persons of the 
party ; but he had no sooner come near 
enough to observe their features, than he 
recognised Ricardo, and ran with open 
arms and with symptoms of great plea- 
sure, to embrace him. With the gover- 
nor came Cornelio and his father, and the 
parents and relatives of Leonisa, together 
with those of Ricardo ; all of them being 
persons of the first consequence in the 
city. Ricardo embraced the governor 
and returned his gratulations. He then 
took Cornelio's hand, who, having dis- 
covered who he was, turned pale and al- 
most trembled with fear at feeling his 



grasp. With his other hand at the sani« 
time holding Leonisa's, Ricardo said, " I 
pray you, my friends, of your courtesy, 
that before we enter into the city, and 
into the temple, to render due thanks to 
God for the great mercies he has vouch- 
safed to us in our misfortimes^ that you 
listen to a few words which I am desirous 
of addressing to you.'* The governor 
told him in answer, to say whatever he 
pleased ; for that they would all 'listen to 
him with pleasure, and in silence. He 
was immediately surrounded by the prin- 
cipal persons present, and, elevating his 
voice a little, he addressed them to the 
following effect. 

*' You must well remember, my fViends, 
the misfortune which happened to me a 
few months ago, in the garden by the 
salt mines, together with the loss of Leo- 
nisa. Neither can you have forgotten 
how solicitous I was to procure her li- 
berty; sincci forgetting my own, I offered 
for her ransom all that I possessed ; 
though, indeed, I can presume but little 
on the merit of this apparent generosity, 
since it was but to ransom my dearer self. 
All that has since happened to us both, 
requires more leisure, a fitter opportunity 
and a more tranquil mind than 1 at this 
moment possess, to relate it. Suffice it 
for the present to say, that after various 
and extraordinary adventures, and after 
a thousand times despairing of any re- 
medy for our misfortunes^ heaven, in its 
infinite mercy, has at length restored us 
to our long-desired country, in happiness 
and wealth. But the satisfaction which 
I now feel is owing, not to my own share 
in our common good-fortune, but to the 
pleasure which I imagine this my lovely 
and constant enemy to feel, both in the 
recovery of her liberty, and in seeing be- 
fore her, as she now does, the form which 
is dearest to her soul. I also rejoice in 
the general joy of those who have been, 
my companions in calamity. But al- 
though misfortune will often change the 
disposition and vanquish the strongest re- 
solution, it has been otherwise with the 
fair destroyer of my hopes ; for, with more 
fortitude and firnmess than can well be 
told, she has braved the tempest of her 
misfortimes, and resisted my ardent though 
honourable suit. — I repeat, that I of- 
fered my property for her ransom, and in 
my sincere and honourable passion I 
yielded her my soul. — I have since' 
risked my life, much more for the sake 
of her liberty than of my own : and al- 
though to the mind of one more grateful, 
these might be obligations of some im- 
portance, yet I desire not that they should 
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be so regarded ; I only wish this one to 
be considered so, which I now confer." 

So saying, he raised his hand, and with 
all gentleness and delicacy uncorered the 
face of Leonisa. He then continued — 
" Here, Cornelio, I deliver to you the 
treasure which you ought to value above 
all valuable things ; and you, beauteous 
Leonisa, — you see that I give you to him 
who has ever borne you in remembrance : 
this I do indeed wish to be considered as 
an act of generosity, compared with 
which, to part with wealth, life, and ho- 
nour, is nothing. Receive her, too happy 
youth, — receive her, — and iif thou art 
capable of appreciating such a treasure, 
thou art indeed the happiest upon earth. 
With her I will give thee all that falls to 
my share of the prize which heaven has 
given to us all, which I believe will be 
upwards of thirty thousand crowns. All 
this thou mayst enjoy to thy heart's con • 
tent, in ease, quiet, and freedom; and 
heaven grant that it may be for many 
years. For ray part, since, being without 
Leonisa, I shall be without happiness, I 
wish to be poor ; for wanting her, life 
itself will be more than I can enjoy." — 

Here he was silent for a few moments, 
as if his voice was stifled ; but before any 
one spoke he exclaimed — " Good heaven ! 
how much do sorrows and disasters dis- 
turb the understanding! I, my friends, 
in my eagerness to do right, have not 
well considered what I have been say- 
ing : for no one can bestow that which 
belongs to another. What authority 
liave I over Leonisa, that I should give 
her to any one? — or how can I pretend 
to dispose of that which is so far from 
being mine ? Leonisa is her own — and 
so much her own, that were she to lose 
her parents (whom heaven preserve 
many years !) there would be no oAe to 
control her will ; and should the obliga- 
tions which her good sense must tell her 
she owes to me, be considered as any 
obstacle to it, I cancel them from this 
moment. J must, then, retract what I 
have said: I do not give anything to 
Cornelio, for I have no power to do so : 
I only confirm the gift of my property to 
Leonisa, desiring no other compensation 
than that she should believe the sincerity 
of my passion, and that it never tended 
to any object unworthy of her incompa- 
rable modesty, worth, and beauty." 

Ricardo here ceased; upon which 
Leonisa answered him in these terms : 
— " If, Ricardo, you imagine that during 
the time when you were enamoured and 
jealous of me, I granted any favour to 



Cornelio, vou m«y^well believe that it did 
not exceed the bounds of decorum, since 
it was under the guidance of my parents, 
who permitted it because they were de- 
sirous of obtaining him for my husband. 
If you are satisfied on that point, you 
win not, I think, have been less so with 
the experience which you have had of 
the modesty and propriety of my deport- 
ment. This I say, Ricardo, to give you 
to understand that I have always been 
at liberty — subject, I mean, to none but 
my parents, whom I now, with all due 
submission, entreat to give me leave to 
dispose of that freedom which your great 
valour and generosity have restored to 
me.'* 

Her parents said that they gave her 
the liberty which she requested, as they 
trusted in her prudence that she would 
use it in such a manner as should re- 
dound to her honour and advantage. 
*• With this permission, then," resumed 
the discreet Leonisa, ** I will risk ap- 
pearing forward, that I may not appear 
ungrateful ; and so, worthy Ricardo, my 
choice, which has hitherto been reserved, 
hesitating, and doubtfiil, declares itself 
in your favour. Hence men may learn 
that women are not all ungrateful, since 
I hereby shew my gratituae at least ; I 
am yours, Ricardo, and yours I will be 
until death, — unless indeed some wor- 
thier object induce you to deny me 
your hand." 

At these words, so unexpected, Ricardo 
was transported with joy. So much was 
he affected, that he could not answer Le- 
onisa otherwise than by falling on his 
knees before her, and taking her hands, 
which he kissed again and again, bathing 
them in tears of tenderness and love. 
Cornelio wept for vexation, the parents 
of Leonisa for joy, and the bystanders 
with admiration and sympathy. 

The bishop or archbishop of the city 
was present, and took the betrothed pair, 
with his benediction and license, to the 
great church, where, dispensing with the 
usual delay, he united them immediately. - 
The rejoicing was general throughout the 
city, and was testified that night by a 
great number of illuminations, and for 
many days after by the games and enter- 
tainments given by the relatives of Ricardo 
and Leonisa. Mahomet and Halima re- 
turned to the bosom of the church ; and 
the latter, finding it impossible for her to 
become the wife of Ricardo, consoled 
herself by espousing Mahomet, who, with 
the faith of his fathers, had resumed his 
Christian name of Francesco. Ricardo's 
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generosit5Sgave to her parents and ber 
cousins, out of his share of the prize, an 
ample sufficiency for their maintenance. 
In sliort, they now were all free, happy, 
and contented. Ricardo became famous 
not only through all Sicily, but in Italy 
and other countries, under the name of 
the Generous Lover; and his memory 
long survived in the numerous offspring 
of Leonisa, who was a shining example of 
beauty united with modesty and discre- 
tion. 



LAST DAYS OF 
CHARLES THE SECOND. 

The following account of the last mo- 
ments of this profligate King, whom 
modern writers have been pleased to call 
"the Merry Monarch,'* is taken from 
the private Diary of Evelyn, who was an 
eye witness of the abominable scenes he 
so graphically describes... 

*'Feb.4. 1685.--I went to London, 
hearing his Majesty had been the Mon- 
day before surprised in his bed-chamber 
with an apopledicJU, so that if, by God's 
providence, Dr« King (that most excel- 
lent chirugeoa as well as physician) had 
not been accidentally present, to let him 
blood, his Majesty had certainly died that 
moment, which might have been of dire- 
ful consequence, there being nobody else 
present with the King save this Doctor 
and one more, as I am assured. This 
rescued his Majesty.for the instant ; but 
it was only a short reprieve. He still 
complained, and was relapsing, often 
fainting, with sometimes epileptic symp* 
toms^ tiU Wednesday, for which he was 
cupped, let blood in both jugulars, had 
both vomit and purges, which so relieved 
him, that on Thursday hopes of recovery 
were signified in the Gazette ; but that 
day, about noon, the physicians thought 
him feverish. This they seemed glad of, 
as being more easily allayed and metho- 
dically dealt with than bis former fits ; 
so as they prescribed the famous Jesuit's 
powder ; but it made him worse : and 
some very able doctors who were present 
did not tliink it a fever, but the effect of 
his frequent bleeding and other sharp 
operations used by them about his head ; 
^ that probably the powder might stop 
the circulation and renew his former fits, 
which DOW made him very weak. Thus 
he passed Thursday night with great 
difficulty; when complaining of a pain 
in his side, they drew twelve ounces more 
of blood from him : this was by six in the 
morning of Friday, and it gave him relief; 



but it did not continue ; for being now: 
in much pain, and struggling for breath, 
he lay dying ; and after some conflicts, 
the physicians despaljruig of hiro» he gave 
up the ghost at Imlf an hour after eleven 
in the morning, being the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1685, in tlie d6th year of his reign^ 
and 54th of hifi aga.*^It is said, they 
exceedingly urged the receiving the Holy 
Sacrament, but his Majesty told them he 
would cfyadder it; wiuieh be did so long 
till it was too late. He. gave his breeches 
and keys to the Duke of Yoric, who was 
almost continually kneeling by tbe bed- 
side and in tears. He aJso recommended 
to him the care of his natural children, 
all except tlie Duke of Monmouth* He 
in treated the queen to pardon him (not 
without cause !) he spoke to the duke to 
be kind to the Duchess of Cleaveland, 
and especially Portsmouth, and that Nelly 
might not starve. -•- Thus died King 
Charles II., of a robust constitution, 
and in all appearance promising a long 
life ! I never can forget the inexpressi- 
ble luxury and profapeness, gaming and 
all dissoluteness, (tnd as it w«re total for- 
getfulness of God (it being Sunday even- 
ing), which this day sen'night I was 
witness of, the king sitting toying with 
his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleaveland, 
and Mazarine, &c. A French boy sing- 
ing love songs, in that glorious gallery ; 
whilst about twenty of the great cour- 
tiers, and other dissolute persons, were 
at basset round a large table, a bank of 
at least 2000/. in gold before them ; upon 
which two gentlemen, who were with 
me, made reflections with astonishment. 
Six days after, all was in the dust !" 

SKETCH. 
(For the Parterre)* 

*T was in her favourite bow'r, my ravished eye 
First met her do>\ ncast look, and from tbatdny 
My bounding heart burst from its sleepy 

chains. 
Throbbing with tenfold pulse of joy. I loved 
With such a deep o'erwhelming tenderness. 
That earth contained no treasure to my heart 
So dear, and I could willingly have dared 
The death, if borne upon her honeyed sjgh ; 
Angel in form, with eye of matchless light. 
Peeping like night star from its home of blue 
Upon a world of dreams. Her brow was arched 
By Love's own master- hand, anon 'twas sad 
In melancholy sweetness, and in gloom. 
And then like rainbow with its stream of tears. 
Herald of smiles and hope! Soon were our 

hearts 
In silken bond of sweet communion joined ; 
And whilst she chid me for my burning kiss. 
Still lingered, and returned its madd'ning itre ; 
Within my fond embrace confessed her love, 
Whisp'ring'in blissful murmurs, " Ever thine.'* 
Julian. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF 
GARRICK. 

Ovat, correspondenty Mr. Orme, has 
sent us the following letter from Gar- 
rick, to the Secretary of the Customs, 
which does not appear to have been be- 
fore printed entire. We do not find it 
in 'the two quarto volumes of his cor- 
respondenee. 

« Dear siry — ^Not Rachel weeping for 
her chiy^en could shew more sorrow 
than Mrs. Garrick: — ^not weeping for 
her diildrtexi, cihe has none ; nor indeed 
for her husband ; thanks to the humour 
of thti times, she can be as philosophical 
upon that subject as her betters. What 
does she w^p fbr then? Shall I dare 
tell you ? It is — it is for the loss of a 
cbintzbed and curtains. The tale is short, 
aofid is as fellows : — I have taken some 
pains to oblige the gentlemen of Cal- 
cutta, by sending them plays, scenes, 
and rendering them other services in my 
way ; in return, they have sent me Ma- 
deira, and poor Rachel the unfortunate 
chinte. She has had it four years; and 
upon making some alterations in our 
little place at Hampton, she intended to 
show away with her prohibited present. 
She had prepared paper, chairs, &c. for 
this favourite token of Indian gratitude. 
But, alas! all human felicity is frail; 
no care having been taken on my wife's 
part, and some treachery having been 
eserCed against her, it was seized, the 
very bed, * by the coarse bands of filthy 
dungeon villains,' and then thrown among 
the common lumber. 

** If you have the least pity for a dis- 
tressed female, any regard for her husband 
(for he has had a sad time of it), or any 
wishes that the environs of Bushy Park 
be made tolerably neat and clean, you 
may put your finger and thumb to the 
business, and take a thorn out of RacheVs 
side. '' I am, dear sir, &c. &c. 

•*D. Gaerick." 



•* For earthly power doth then look likest 
God, when mercy scaBons justice." 

Merchant of Venice. 

PETITION. 

O, Stanley ! give ear to a hasband's petition, 

Whose wife well deserves her distrenfnl condi- 
tion. 

Regardless of his, and the laws prohibition; ' 

If yon knew what I suffer, since she has been 
caught. 

On the husband's poor head ever falls the 
wife's fault ; 

Yon would lend a kind hand to the contraband 

- JH<lc, 

AmKscreen her for once in her illicit trade. 



Fortme, as 'tis said, since the first £ve undid 
'cm, 

Frail woman will long for the fmit that's for- 
bidden. 

And husbands are taught nuw-a-days spite of 
struggles. 

Politely to pardon, a wife, tboogh she smug- 
gles. 

If your honours and you^ when the sex go 
astray. 

Have sometimes inclincsd to go with Ibem th^t 
way, 

We hope to her wishes yon will not say nay. 

Tis said that all judges, this maxim to keep, 

Not their justice to tire, at times let it sleep; 

If more by the Scriptures their honours are 
mov*d, 

The over-much righteous arc then diiapprov'd. 

Thus true to the Gospel, aad kind as they're 
wise. 

Let their mercy restore what their jnitice de- 
nies. 



ARTS AND ARTISTS. 

[We take the following anecdotes from 
Dunlap*s forthcoming *' History of 
American Arts and Artists."] 

A SECRKT WELL KEPT, OR THE AGREEABLE 
SURPRISE. 

'< Monsieur Bnigere, a French gentle- 
man, who had lived in double blessed- 
ness, imtil his consort and himself were 
of a certain age, or a little beyond, called 
on the painter, and engaged his portrait. 
The transaction, by agreement was to 
be a profound secret, as he meant to 
surprise Madame Bnigere, by presenting 
her with a duplicate of his beloved visage, 
as a new-year's gift. While tlik affair 
was going on, the painter received a visit 
from Madame Brugere. Sully, on seeing 
her enter, thought the secret had fared 
the fate of most secrets, and was pre- 
paring to bring Monsieur's physiognomy 
from its hiding-place ; but the lady did 
not give him time to be a Marplot. 
< Mr. Sully,' said she, ' you must paint 
my picture very quick ; for I am deter- 
mined to surprise Mr. Brugere very 
much by presenting to him my likeness 
on new-year's day, the first thing he 
shall see. Monsieur Brugere has long 
desired to possess my portrait — I have 
hitherto refused — ^but now I would sur- 
prise him, when he shall find it hung up 
before his face on new-year *s morning. 
So you will paint my portrait, and we 
shall keep it very, very secret, from 
Monsieur Brugere and all the world.' 
Thus this happy couple had hit on the 
same plan to increase each other's plea- 
sure at the comenceraent of the year. 
Accordingly, both portraits were paint- 
ed, and both secrets remained inviolate 
and unsuspected. Tlie painter con- 
trived that the pictures should be carried 
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to the house and placed in the parlour 
on new-year's eve, after the family 
had retired to rest — the same pretence 
for the secresy of the proceeding, and 
the lateness of the hour, answering for 
each, and each plotting with the pain- 
ter to deceive ajad surprise the other. 
A visit was soon receiv^ £rom the hus- 
band. ' Aha ! Monsieur Sully ! Mon 
Dieu / how we have all played trick ! 
I trick my wife — my wife trick me — 
you trick both. Very early on uew- 
year morning, Madam Brugere get up 
and go into the parlour. I listen, and I 
hear her exclaim very loud, and laugh 
immoderately. So I go t» her to enjoy 
the joke. * Aha ! my dear !* I say, * is 
it like?' < You shall look if it is like :' 
and there I found her picture by the side 
of mine. ' Aha ! ' said I, ' Sully has told 
you my plot, and you counter-plot me !' 
but I found it was the same thought in 
two heads.' ' And the mutual desire to 
produce an agreeable surprise,' said the 
painter/* 

THE PICTURE OF THE WEST FAMILY. 

" Raphael West was born in the year 
1769, the oldest son of the great histori- 
cal painter. His portrait as a boy is 
introduced by his father in the beautiful 
small picture of the family, leaning on 
the arm of his mother's chair, who is 
looking at the second son, Benjamin, an 
infant on her lap. His school education 
was entrusted to one of the tiumerous 
academies that surround London, and 
it seems to have been a favourite with 
the Americans of that day, as Mather 
Brown, John Singleton Copley, (the son 
of the painter, and now Lord Lynd- 
hurst), and Raphael West were shool- 
mates and playmates, when, as Mather 
Brown told Leslie, * he and Raefe had 
oflen, while bathing, given the chancellor 
in embryo, a duckSig in the Serpentine 
river. 

" Having mentioned the West family 
picture, I will repeat what Mr. Charles 
R. Leslie has said respecting it, as con- 
nected with my friend Raphael. * Of 
all Mr. West's pictures, great ot smaUj I 
prefer (perhaps you will laugh at me) 
the little one representing his own fami- 
ly. Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say, 
' no man ever painted more than half-a- 
dozen perfectly original pictures in his 
life.' Certainly this one stands pre-emi- 
nent among Mr. West's half-dozen. It 
is well known by an indifferent engrar- 
ving, as large, I believe, as the picture, 
and represents a young mother (Mrs. 
West) soon after the birth of her second 
child. I know of nothing in the art 



more lovely than the mother and the 
sleeping babe. Near her stands, half 
reclining, a boy of nine or ten years of 
age (your old Ariend Raphael West) and 
on the other side sit two quakers with • 
their hats on, the father and brother of 
the artist^ who leans on the back of one 
of their chairs.* Does he not lean on 
his wife's chair ? By the by, had Allan 
Cunningham ever seen this picture or 
even seen Mr. West, he could not, one 
would suppose, constantly ^eak of him 
as a quaker. To return to Leslie. * I 
believe the pictiu-e represents the first 
visit paid by the father and brother-in- 
law to the lady, after the birth of the 
second son, and the silence which reigns 
over the whole is that of religious medi- 
tation. When Mr. West's pictures were 
sold, Mr. Newton and I agreed, if it 
should come at all within our means, to 
buy this one between us. But Raphael 
West, to whom it belongs, would not 
part with it. It was, therefore, not in- 
cluded in the sale. I did not know the 
reason at the time, but Raphael since 
told me, and added, with a feeling which 
does him honour, that as long as he could 
keep any thing, he would not part with 
that picture. It is well known that 
when Benjamin West, a young man, 
left home for Italy, he had formed an 
attachment to a young lady of Philadel- 
phia, of the name of Shewell. On his 
arrival in England from Italy, his pros-> 
pects as an artist soon assumed so pro- 
mising an aspect, that he determined to 
remain there, and wrote to his afBanced 
bride, asking her to undertake the voyage 
to England, under the care of his vene- 
rable father. The lady and her intended 
father-in-law complied with the request, 
and in London, for the first time, the 
old gentleman met his eldest son, who 
was a watchmaker, settled in Reading, 
and at that time forty years of age. This 
son was bom after old Mr. West went 
to America, and the mother dying, the 
child was retained by her relatives. West 
married and remained in America witil 
he came to bring a bride to his son Ben- 
jamin, one of the many children given 
him by his American wife.*' 

A FOREST ON FIRE. 

AuDUB0K> the American naturalist, gives 
the following vivid description of a fire 
in the woods, as related to him by a 
wood-cutter — one of the sufferers by the 
event. It is fuU of appalling interest, 
and strongly reminds us of the monsoons 
on the sandy plains of Africa. 
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''About tweaMy^^e yeftrs mgo, the 
larch Of haekadtakk trees were nearly aH 
kitted by istects. This took plaee in 
irhat beresft)Ottts is tolled the 'black «oft 
growth ' hind ; that is^ the sprace, pfihe, 
and aA oCfter fii^ The deMruetion of 
th« treea was effected by the insects cut- 
ting the lest«s, and you murt know that, 
although other trees are not killed by 
the loss of their leases, the evergreens 
ahrays are. Sitnne few years after this 
destruction of the larch, the same in- 
sects attacked the spruces, pines, and 
other firs, in such a manner, that before 
half a doaen years were over, they began 
to fall, and, tumbling in all directions, 
they Covered the whole country with 
matted masses. You may suppose that, 
when partially dried or seasoned, they 
wt>uld prme ca^ntal fuel, as well as sup- 
plies for the devouring flames which, 
aceidcfitally, or perhaps by intention, 
afterwards raged over the country, and 
continued burning at intervals for years, 
in many places stopping all communiea' 
tion by the roihds ; the resinous nature of 
the firs being of course best fitted to 
ensure and keep up the burning of the 
deep beds of dry leaves of the other 
trees. 

"1 dare say that what I have told 
you brings sad recollections to the minds 
df my wife and eldest daughter, who, 
with myself, had to fly from our home 
at the time of the great fires. I felt so 
interested in his relation of the causes of 
the bunringS) that I asked him to de- 
seribe to me the particukrs of his mis- 
fortunes at the time. 

" it is a difficult things ^r, to describe, 
but I will do my best to make your time 
pasri ptefistfntly. We were sound asleep 
one ni^^ in a cabin about a hundred 
miles from this, when about two hours 
before day, the snorting of the horses 
and lowing of the catSe which I had 
ringing in the woods suddenly awakened 
us. I took yon rifle, and went to the 
<k>or to see what beast had caused the 
hubbub, when I was struck by the glare 
of hght reflected on all the trees before 
me, as ilu' as I could see through the 
woods. My horses were leaping about, 
snorting loudly, and the cattle ran among 
them with their tails raised straight over 
thdr backs. On going to the back of 
the house, I plainly heard the crackling 
made by the burning brushwood, and 
saw the flames coming towards us in a 
far extended line. I ran to the house, 
told my wilb to dress herself and the 
child as quickly as possible, and take the 
little money we had, while I managed 



to catcit and saddle the two best horses. 
Att this waa done in a very short time, 
for I guessed that every moment was 
precious ro us. 

''We then mounted, and made off 
from the fire. My wife^ who is am ex- 
cellent rider, sftuck close to me; my 
daughter, who was then a small child, I 
took in one arm. When making off as 
I sidd, I looked bock and saw that the 
frightful blaze was dose upon us, and 
had already laid hold of the house. By 
good luck, there was a horn attached to 
my hunting clothes, and I blew it, to 
bring after us, if possible, the remainder 
of my live stock, as well as the dogs. 
The cattle followed for a while, but, he- 
fore an hour had elapsed, they all tan as 
if mad through the woods ; and that. Sir, 
was the last of liiem. My dogs, too, 
although at all other times extremely 
tractable, ran after the deer that in 
bodies sprung before us, as if fully aware 
of the death that was so rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

" We heard blasts from the horns of 
our neighbours, as we proceeded, and 
knew that they were in the same pre- 
dicament. Intent on striving to the 
utmost to preserve our Hves, I thought 
of a large lake, some miles off, which 
might possibly cheek the flames; and, 
urging my wife to whip up her horse, we 
set off at full speed, making the best way 
we could over the fallen trees and the 
brush heaps, which lay like so many 
articles placed on purpose to keep up 
the terrific fires, which advanced with a 
broad front upon us. 

<* By this time we could feel the heat : 
and we were afraid that our horses would 
drop every instant. A singular kind of 
breeze was passing over our heads, and 
the glare of the atmosphere shone over 
the d^y light. I was sensible of a slight 
faintness, and my wife looked pale. The 
heat had produced such a flush in the 
child's face, that when she turned towards 
either of us, our grief and perplexity 
were greatly increased. Ten miles, you 
know, are soon gone over, on swift 
horses ; but, notwithstanding this, when 
we reached the borders of the lake, 
covered with sweat and quite exhausted, 
our hearts failed us. The heat of the 
smoke was quite insufferable, and sheets 
of blazing fire flew over us in a manner 
beyond belief. We reached the shores, 
however, coasted the lake fat a while, 
and got round to the lee side. There 
we gave up our horses, which we never 
saw again. Down among the rushes we 
plunged by the edge of the water, and 
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laid ourselves flat, to wait the chance of 
escaping from being burnt or devoured. 
The water refreshed us, and we enjoyed 
the coolness. 

** On went the fire, rushing and crash- 
ing through the woods. Such a sight 
may we never see I The heavens them- 
selves, I thought, were frightened, for 
all above us was a red glare, mixed with 
clouds of smoke, rolling and sweeping 
away. Our bodies were cool enough, 
but our heads were scorching, and the 
child, who now seemed to understand 
the matter, cried so as nearly to break 
our hearts. 

** The day passed on, and we became 
hungry. Many wild beasts came plung- 
ing into the water beside us, and others 
swam across to our side and stood still. 
Although faint and weary, I managed to 
shoot a porcupine, and we all tasted its 
flesh. The night passed I cannot tell 
you how. Smouldering fires covered 
the ground, and the trees stood like pil- 
lars of fire, or fell across each other. 
The stifling and sickening smoke still 
rushed over us, and the burnt cinders 
and ashes fell thick about us. How we 
got through that night I really cannot tell, 
for about some of it I remember nothing. 

" Towards morning, although the heat 
did not abate, the smoke became less, 
and blasts of fresh air sometimes made 
their way to us. When morning came, 
all was calm, but a dismal smoke still 
flUed the air, and the smell seemed worse 
than ever. We were now cooled enough, 
and shivered as if in an ague fit ; so we 
removed from the water, and went up to 
a burning logj where we warmed our- 
selves. What was to become of us I did 
not know. My wife hugged the child 
to her breast, and wept bitterly ; but God 
had preserved us through the worst of 
the danger, and the flames had gone 
past, so I thought it would have been 
both ungrateful to Him, and unmanly to 
despair now. Hunger once more pressed 
upon us, but this was easily remedied. 
Several deer were still standing in the 
water, up to the head, and I shot one of 
them. Some of its flesh was soon roasted, 
and, after eating it, we felt wonderfully 
strengthened. 

** By this time the blaze of the fire 
was beyond our sight, although the 
ground was still burning in many places, 
and it was dangerous to go among the 
burnt trees. After resting awhile, and 
trimming ourselves, we prepared to com- 
mence our march. Taking up the child, 
I led the way over the hot ground and 
rocks; and# after two weary days and 



nights, during which we shifted in the 
best manner we eould, we at last reached 
the * hard woods,' which had been free 
of the fire. Soon after we came to a 
house, where we were kindly treated for 
a while. Since then, Sir, I have worked 
hard and constantly as a lumberer ; but, 
thanks be to God, here we are safe, 
sound, and happy**' 



ADVENTURE IN THE ANDES. 

Bi/ the Author qf**ji Tale of Tucuman:* 

(For the Parterre), 
[Concluded from page 40.] 

With two companions I lurked about, 
and within an hour after his marxdage, 
ere he had greeted his bride on her return 
from the cathedral church, with whose 
pompous ceremonies he had dreamed to 
make her his own — ^within one hour he 
was seized, and I bore him away to the 
woods. I slew him not — he lives still- 
but I was revenged. This comely bride 
might but weep over the wreck I caused 
to be made. He endures a living death, 
and she curses the hour in which she 
burst the ties that bound Fincheira to 
humanity. I fled from the spot. I 
crossed the snowy ridge, and I sought 
the tribe of my mother. They looked 
on me and said, " Why comes the white 
man amongst us?" My heart was 
turned to bitterness. The white man 
had cast me out, and the red man said 
that I was not of his blood. I cursed 
the hour when I was born, the father 
who had begotten me, and the mother 
who had given birth to me. I was an 
alien upon the face of the earth, and 
none loved me. I aroused me from my 
despair, and I resolved that those who 
loved me not should fear me. I met 
with some deserters, and I enlisted them 
in my service, in the name of the king 
of Spain, in whose service my father had 
procured me a commission, while I was 
yet a boy. I was captured : I was shot 
for a robber. You saved my life. Since 
then I have at times defeated the troops 
of Chile ; at times I have fled before 
them'; and since I last returned from 
Chile, I have recruited a larger number 
of men than before; many also of the 
Indians, who have quarrelled with their 
Caciques, have joined me, and I am 
about to go on an incursion into Chile, 
pursuing a war of extermination." 

" This is horrible ! '* exclaimed Don 
Juan. "Why should you pursue such 
a war?" 

" I have been driven on to it. I shall 
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• fall a sacrifice at last, I well know, arid 
I ^will be revenged before-hand* You 
are the only one from whom I have re- 
ceived kindness. Ask what boon you 
will, and it shall be granted." 

" Keep the Indians at peace with the 
Christians !" 

** That cannot be ! It is beyond my 
power. I am myself at war with the 
Indians." 

*' Do you not live in constant fear of 
treachery?" 

I know not fear. I have lived so long 
in danger, that fear is a stranger to me. 
My people dare not disobey me. I have 
set life on a cast, and I take life from 
ethers to secure mine own," 

He spoke some words in Indian to 
one of the guides, who replied in the 
same language. He then spoke to the 
other Indians, and calling in one of the 
soldiers from the other apartment, asked 
him if the first Indian had not been seen 
speaking to one of the tribe from which 
he had deserted, outside the pass. The 
inan replied in the affirmative, and Pin- 
cheira, drawing a pistol from his girdle 
shot him dead. 

" Take the carrion away ! " he ex- 
claimed to the others, and the body was 
removed. 

" Have you any favour to ask, Don 
Juan V* he continued. 

" Leave to depart with my guide, and 
the cattle drivers with their cattle !" 

*< The life of your guide should have 
heen granted, but he is already slain with 
the rest, agreeably to a rule we have. 
Were we to suffer travellers to pass this 
way, it would not long be a strong hold 
for us. Neither drivers nor cattle 
could on any account have been spared. 
The former might have betrayed us, the 
iatter we need, to eat. Every man*s 
hand is against us, and ours must be 
against every man. Every Christian you 
have seen amongst the meii I rule over, 
has shed the blood of more than one of 
his fellows, in his own private quarrel or 
for his own private gain, and the Indians 
around me are men of broken tribes 
proscribed by their Caciques. It is their 
interest to uphold me; for were I slain, 
they would soon be destroyed. Neither 
the red man nor the white would have 
mercy on them." 

The good physician was horror-struck 
at what he had seen and heard, but he 
was void of fear, as the robber-chieftain 
before him ; and he hesitated not to 
speak his opinion freely. A life passed 
in the constant exercise of humanity, 
had given him claims even over the out- 



cast of society, in whose power he 
was. 

" Pincheira ! now do I regret that I 
saved thy lite, since thou livest only to 
inflict evil on thy fellows. The war 
thou wagest is hopeless. The king of 
Spain may never hope for power in these 
regions, for all men's hearts are against 
him. Remember the fate of Benavides, in 
whose steps thou treadest. Turn away 
from this evil course, which daily soddens 
thy hand in blood, and loads thy con- 
science with crime. By what has fallen 
from thee, I know that thou wast formed 
for better things. Change thy resolves, 
and I will secure the means of thy escape 
to other lands.*' 

Something of remorse seemed to pass 
across the swarthy fiice of the robber, 
which was quickly chased away by stern 
defiance, as he replied : ** Stranger ! had 
I met with thee in early youth, ere this 
hand had shed man's blood, I might 
have been other than I am. My father 
committed a crime when he begat me, 
and gave me this aspiring spirit, en- 
closed in a corporeal mould of low- caste. 
The rank he procured me in the Spanish 
army, could not wipe away the mark of 
degradation which is upon me. In my 
early youth I was subjected to the taunts 
of my fellows in rank, who were not my 
fellows in birth. When I was last de- 
feated in Chile, I fied to Chiloe, and 
would have lived a peaceable life, but the 
withering scorn of the white man was 
still more bitter upon the unsuccessful 
warrior, than it had been upon the child 
of a race whom none acknowledged, and 
all conspired to crush. I sought a com- 
mand from the governor, with the re- 
solve to carve a road to &me and power, 
or to perish in the pursuit of it. I thank 
you for your ofier, but it is needless. I 
could myself command a retreat to Chi- 
loe through the heart ot Aranco, did I 
need it. But my resolve is taken, and I 
must succeed or fall. When the royalist 
general gave me the commission, I un- 
derstood his feeling. If I am successful, 
he will take my place, as he thinks ; but 
he judges unwisely. If I succeed I will 
be Viceroy of Chile. As a Viceroy, I 
can command through fear, that respect 
which is denied me as a many 

" It is impossible for you to succeed !" 
remarked Don Juan. 

'< The chances are against me; but 
with fortune at my back, I may succeed. 
Better is it to undergo the fate of Bena- 
rides, than to live the life of a dog. 
Enough ! I wage the war of extermina- 
tion which my fellows shewed me the 
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.first example of. I know the gain and 
the risk, and am content to take tbe 
ckanee of the penalties." 

<< Know ye not that there is a joy in 
doing good to your fellows?" 

" I believe it, for I rejoice in doing 
good to you who have been my benefius- 
tor. You are the only one. I and my 
fellows are at strife. They wish to end 
the strife, by depriving me of existence. 
They have driven a tiger to bay, who 
will fight till he Mis, and slay many 
ere he falls ; Enough ! Andres, oome 
hither !" 

One of the soldiers entered from the 
outer apartment. 

" Let the baggage of this cavalier be 
brought hither, to the minutest portion. 
See that nothing be wanting, or look to 
thyself; and let a supper be prepared of 
the choicest food we have. Fill the 
flagons with the richest wine of Penoo,* 
and all quickly. Let all my people 
know that this cavalier is my frieEud, and 
must be respected as such. We march 
by early daylight." 

All was executed as the despotic rob- 
ber commanded) and he motioned Don 
Juan to sit down to supper on the couch 
by his side ; the disbras of silver being 
placed on some trunks made of dried 
hide, which were covered with the rem- 
nant of silken banner which had once 
Monged to a Spanish regiment. He 
appeared to have forgotten, that but a 
few minutes previous he had slaughtered 
a human being near the spot with his 
own hand, and had caused to be slaugh- 
tered thirteen others. It was a matter 
of frequent occurrence, and not heeded 
by him. Swallowing a large draught 
of wine, he called on Don Juan to do the 
sao^e ; but horror and disgust had chased 
away from him both hunger and thirst, 
and the food seemed to him compounded 
of the flesh and blood of human beings. 
Pinoheira nodced it, and spoke : 

" I feel de^ly enough the pain of be- 
ing abhorred by a good man« Had I a 
safe apartment to offer you, I would not 
keep you here ; but I will not trust you 
where I cannot look on you. I myself 
trust not my men. You bad better lie 
down, and try to sleep — I do not sleep 
often. I live in the hope that success 
on a large scale may convert my acts of 
human slaughter, which wee now called 
murders, into acts of determined -gal- 
lantry. As a successful conqueror, in 
the name of the ki^g, the slaughter of 



* Penco is the name of the province of 
Chile of which Conception is tbe capital. 



fifty thouswid men wiU be less heeded, 
than the slaughter of fifty, done for my 
own gain ! " 

He arosty and closing tbe rude wooden 
door of the apwtment, placed agmnst 
it several stout bars, danting upwards 
from the earth at an angle. He then 
again sat down, and devoured a quantity 
of food, sqppaieotly without relish ; swal- 
lowed another large draught of wine, 
and again threw himself on the couch to 
sleep, with his weapons placed near him 
in readiness* Don Juan ako lay down, 
but vainly tried to shut his eyes. The 
hard breathing of his murderous host, 
and bis frequent convulsive starts, would 
have driven sleep away, even if he had 
sought it. In weariness and sickening 
horror the nigibt passed slowly away, 
and it seemed to Don Juan as thou^ 
the dawn would never come. It cadie 
at last; and Pincheira started from his 
couch, and summoned his guest to go 
Jforth. 

The sun rose magnificently over the 
mountain top, as the horses were sad- 
dled, and tbe whole body rode away — 
Pincheira and Don Juan at their head^ 
Little conversation passed between them, 
and tbe physician even neglected his be- 
loved botanical pursuits. On the even- 
ing of the second ds^, they emerged on 
the western side of the Andes, from a 
rooky ravine, and entered a heavily 
wooded grove, situated in the opening 
of a valley. Pincheira gave the word to 
halt, and tether out the horses without 
unsaddling them. Although the party 
bad eaten little that day, he would not 
suffer them to light a fire to cook provi- 
sions; but ordered them to remain with 
their arms in readiness, in case of a sur- 
prise. He then be^oned Don Juan to 
follow, and led the way along a narrow 
path, which, as they emerged from the 
wood, ascended a rising ground, from 
which they overlooked the distant val- 
ley, whose hoary hills were distinctly 
marked against the star -lit horizon. 
Pincheira raised his arm, and pointed 
out a light, which glimmered some two 
leagues from the spot where they stood. 

" See you yonder light ?" 

« Plainly !" 

«* It k the Hacienda de •*»*»*. Its 
owner is the husband of her who scorned 
me. Five times have I reaped his har- 
vests — ^five times have I gathered his 
grapes — five times have I driven every 
hoof from his domain. It was his fa- 
vourite summer residence ; and his bro- 
ther undertook to defend it with his 
peasantry. I defeated the men, and slew 
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his brother on the very thteaheld. I 
burnt not the dwelling, but retuned it 
as my own for many days, when the 
^oops of Chile eame against mc^ and I 
abandoned it. They faaye dreamed that 
I vasdeady orfixedinChiloey and there- 
fore it is again stocked* as the light truly 
tells. Manuela •*»•••» | thou shalt 
yet be the mistreas, though not the wifis, 
of Pincheira. I will humble thee, for 
making me that which I am 1^' 

Two of the Indians iqpproaohed at this 
moment, dragging in a man in a Chi- 
leno garb, whose arms were bound to his 
body with alaao. They did not see Pin- 
cheira, and were speeding towards the 
main body, when their leader ordered 
them to leave the prisoner with him and 
retire; after which he began to examine 
the man, who shewed signs of consider- 
able fear. 

'< Whence comest thou, fellow?" 
" From the Hacienda de •••*••." 
•'What art thou?" 
" Am Inquiaino."* 
" Is the Hacienda stocked with cat- 
Ue?" 

'< Fifteen hundred head, besides sheep 
and horses ! " 

*' Who is residing there now ?" 
<' The patron himself, Don Felipe!*' 
" Ha ! who is with him? '* 
*' Donna Manuela, his wiie ! *' 
** Have they any troops in the neigh- 
bourhood?" 

** At three leagues distance !** 
''Itiswelll" exclaimed Pincheira, 
in a half-muttered tone. " She is then 
mine, at last. To-morrow, at night- 
fall, when our horses are fresh, the attack 
shall be made. They are at present 
jaded. Follow me, fellow ! and see that 
thou stirrest not from my side. Don 
Juan ! to-morrow you shall be liberated, 
when yonder dwelling is once more 
mine. This fellow shall serve you for a 
guide." 

But ihe physician had resolved to risk 
his life, to safe the victims of Pincheira's 
destined cruelty. He found an oppor- 
tunity of whispering to the prisoner, and 
promised to help him to escape. Watch- 
ing bis opportunity, he drew his knife 
from his boot, and divided the lazo by 
which the man's arms were bound. The 
man instantly darted amongst the trees, 
and Don Juan followed him. Pincheira 
at first did not notice their disappearance, 
as he was walking a little in advance ; 
but the moment he missed them, he called 
out in a loud tone to them to follow. But 



the Chileno did not heed him; on the 
contrary, he rushed amongst the under- 
wood, like one who was perfectly fami- 
liar with its paths, and Don Juan fol- 
lowed in his wake. Pincheira rushed 
after them, but missed the turn they had 
taken, and his foot stumbling over a root, 
he was half-stunned with his fall. In 
the mean time the Chileno advanced with 
a speed of foot, which in one almost bom 
on horseback, seemed nearly miraculous; 
but fear lent him her wings, and he be- 
trayed no signs of weariness. Don Juan 
was sorely encumbered with his large 
spurs — an article of which the Indians 
had relieved the Chileno, the moment 
they ci^tured him — but his muscular 
strength was great, and he contrived to 
keep up with his guide. Afler proceed- 
ing a league through the woods, they 
emerged into the opening valley; and 
the Chileno, looking cautiously back, 
applied his bands to his ears, to listen. 

«< Haste ! onward, cavalier ! " he ex- 
claimed ; and at the distance of a few 
hundred yards, they came to a corral,* 
wherein some horses were ^ut up. The 
guide immediately took down a long 
tether, which was hanging on the top of 
the stakes, and with it caught two horses, 
into whose mouths he put pieces of the 
tether, to serve as bridles, and turning 
the other horses loose, they drove them 
before them 'down the valley, riding 
barebacked at full-speed. In a short 
space of time they reached the house, and 
dashed into the enclosure of low earthen 
walls which surrounded it. Pincheira ! 
Pincheira! exclaimed the guide to a 
number of frightened labourers and do- 
mestics; and, with Don Juan, he dis- 
mounted and rushed into the sala, where 
the fiunily were assembled at supper, 
seated at a round table in the centre of 
the apartment. An effeminate, languid 
looking young man, bearing marks of 
premature age, was at the head of the 
table, and by his side a lady of great 
beauty, about twenty- two years of age, 
on whom sorrow had prematurely made 
ravages. Opposite to them sat an el- 
derly woman, and a man of decent exte- 
rior, who was apparently the Mayor of 
the Hacienda ; while some Indian-look- 
ing servants were busily employed in 
removing and replacing the dishes. The 
lady was bending a look of pity and sor- 
row mingled, on her unfortunate hu5^ 



• Tenant. 



* Corral, nn enclofnre for cattle; «q«Waleot 
to, and probably derived from, the same root 
as the word kraal, nsed by the Hottentots, 
and, 1 believe, in other parts of AfVica, to ex- 
press the same thing. 
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band, as Don Juan and his guide entered, 
when all arose to their feet. 

« What new misfortune, Santiago?" 
she exclaimed to the guide. 

" Pincheira is within two leagues !" 

Her face grew deadly pale ; and the 
elderly woman, who appeared to be her 
mother, swooned in affright. 

** Drive in the horses ! '* said Donna 
Manuela, who was the first to recover 
her energy. 

But, ere that could be done, a distant 
tramp was heard; and Don Juan ex- 
claimed, " Fly, lady, or we are lost ! — 
Pincheira comes to seize you!" 

'* Never !" she replied, and drew from 
her bosom a small dagger, which she 
kissed and then replaced. 

At a sign from her, the Major-domo, 
who was a powerful man, took his patron 
in his arms, and the whole party, rush- 
ing through a back entrance, gained an 
orchard, which communicated with the 
vineyard, a part of whose fence was 
quickly destroyed, and they entered a 
wood. Loud shouts and Indian yells 
rang upon their ears, and the screams 
of some of the captured peasantry told 
that the work of death was going for- 
ward. 

" Lead the way deeper into the re«- 
cessesof the wood, Santiago !" exclaimed 
the lady ; ** and make a circuitous course 
to the village where the troops are." 

They had advanced nearly a mile, 
when a bright light suddenly shooting 
up in their rear, pierced even the ob- 
scurity of the woods, and enabled them 
to advance more rapidly. Two of the 
peasants joined them, and carried their 
imbecile patron between them. They 
at last emerged from the woods upon the 
hill side, within a few hundred yards of a 
village, when the tramp of horses again 
startled .them — ^but it was a sign of 
safety; for they proved to be twenty 
soldiers, who were placed as an out-post, 
and they gave the information that five 
hundred more were advancing. The 
wanderers turned to look round, and 
Donna Manuela sighed as she beheld her 
dwelling in flames, while her husband 
impatiently demanded instant removal, 
with childish petulance. 

In the village they were provided with 
horses, and Don Juan accompanied them 
to the city of Concep9ion. 

Pincheira was defeated by the troops, 
and beaten back once more ; but it was 
not long ere he again made head, and 
many wild tales are told of his exploits. 
Junius Redivivus. 



PROVERBS AND CROSSES. 

Proverb, — The more the merrier. 

Cross. — Not so ; one hand is enough 
in a purse. 

Proverb, — He that runs fastest gains 
most ground. 

Cross, — Not so; for then footmen 
would possess more land than their mas- 
ters. 

Proverb, — Nothing hurts the stomach 
more than surfeiting. 

Cross, — Yes, lack of meat. 

Proverb, — None are so blind as those 
who will not see. 

Cross, — Yes, those who cannot see. 

Proverb, — Money is the source of all 
comfort. 

Cross, — Not when making it brings an 
industrious man to the gallows. 

Proverb. — Every thing hath an end. 

Cross. — Not so, for a ring is round. 

Proverb, — Virtue is a jewel of great 
price. 

Cross. — This must be disputed ; for if 
so, the poor could not possess it. 

Proverb, — It is a great way to the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

Cross, — How can that be, when it is 
merely a stone's throw ? 

Proverb, — A friend is best known in 
adversity. 

Cross, — Not so; for then no one is to 
be found. H. J. 



MISCELLANIES. 

HARD work! 

A child was brought into the church of 
a villa^ in Normandy to be baptised. 
The cure, who had been drinking with 
some of his friends, searched in vain for 
tiie chapter in his missal containing the 
prayers adapted to the ceremony: at 
length growing impatient, he exclaimed, 
** How hard it is to baptise this Infant T 

c. c. c. 

RELIGIOUS SCRUFLKS. 

In the year 1260, a Jew having fallen 
into a vault on a Saturday, refused to 
permit any person to help him out on 
that day, lest he should profane his sab- 
bath ; which being communicated to 
Richard De Clare, lord of the manor, 
he forbade any one to assist him on the 
Sunday, that he might observe the Chris- 
tian sabbath with the same solemnity as 
he had his own, but before Monday the 
ceremonious Israelite expired. 

c. c. c. 
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THE RIVAL LADIES: 

AN AMDALUSIAN TALE, 

FROM THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 

CERVANTES. 

{For the Pcarterre). 

Chap. I. 

When lovely wonnan stoops to folly. 

Aiid fiads too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy. 

What art can waoh hergailt away? 

Goldsmith, 

Five leagues northwatd of the city of 
Seville, there ^as in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as there is now, a small town called 
CastHblanco, containing several inns or 
TnesDTUsf, at one of which there once ar- 
rived, about nigfat-fall, a young traveller, 
mounted on a Very fine horse, but with • 
out any attendant ; and without waiting 
for any one to hold his stirrup, he sprang 
lightly to the ground. 

The innkeeper, being diligent and 
attentive, came forth without delay to 
take the commands of his newly alighted 
guest, yet not before the latter had 
seated himself on a bench within the 



porch, where the host found him hastily 
unbuttoning his breast ; and immedi- 
ately after, his arms dropped on either 
side, plainly shewing that he was about 
to faint. The hostess, being of a chari- 
table disposition, approached him, and 
by sprinkling water in his face, shortly 
revived him ; upon which the embarrass- 
ment of his manner shewed that he was 
sorry to have been observed in that con^ 
dition; he re-a4justed his dress, then 
asked them to shew him directly to a 
chamber, and if possible to let him be 
alone. The hostess told him that there 
was but one in all the house ; that there 
were two beds in it; and that if an- 
other guest should arrive, it would be 
necessary to accommodate him with one 
of them. To which the traveller an- 
swered, that he would willingly pay for 
the two beds, to secure the room to hiip- 
self; and taking out a gold escudot a 
coin about equivalent to an English 
half-guinea, he gave it to the landlady, 
on condition that she should not let the 
empty bed to any one: and she was so 
well satisfied with the pay, that she de- 
31 
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clared she would do as he desired, 
though the dean of Seville himself were 
to come that night to her house. She 
asked if he would take any supper. He 
answered, no; that all he desired was, 
that great care should be taken of his 
horse. He asked for the key of the 
chamber; and taking with him some 
large leathern purses or pouches, he en- 
tered the room, locked the door behind 
him, and also, as afterwards appeared* 
set two chairs against It. 

Scarcely had the stranger shut him* 
self in his apartment, before ibfi landk>rd, 
his hostler, and two of his neighbours, 
who happened to be there, asseml^ed in 
council, and talked of the great beauty 
and gallant equipments of the new guest, 
unanimously deciding that they had 
never before seen anything so fine. They 
then proceeded to determine his age, 
and concluded that he was sixteen or 
seventeen. Finally, they employed all 
their gossiping ingenuity in conjectur- 
ing what it could be, that had occasioned 
him to swoon; but as they could not find 
it out, they were obliged to be ctrntent 
with admiring his face and figure. The 
neighboiu's went home, the host went to 
feed the stranger's horse, and the hostess 
to prepare supper in case other guests 
should arrive. 

And it was not long before another 
traveller entered the inn, but little older 
than the first, and scarcely of inferior 
figure ; and no sooner was the landlady 
acquainted with it, than, in her simpli- 
city, she exclaimed, << Good heavens ! 
what is this? Are angels coming to 
lodge at my house to-night ? ** 

** What makes you say so, my good 
lady?" asked the gentleman who had 
just stopped at the door. 

" Oh, nothing at all, sir," answered 
the hostess ; " only, sir, I say that you 
must not alight, for I have no bed to 
give you; for the two which I had to 
let, are both of them taken by a gentle- 
man who is lodging in that chamber. 
He has paid for both of them, though 
he wants only one, that nobody else 
may enter the room ; and it must be 
because he likes to be alone; though 
on my life, I don't know why he should; 
for neither his fecenor his figure was 
made to be hidden, but for all the world 
to see him and bless him. " 

" Is he handsome, mistress ? " in- 
quired the gentleman. 

« Is he !" said the landlady ; ** he is 
handsome, and handsome again." 

** Here, then," said the gentleman, 
take my horse; for though I should 
sleep on the floor, I must see a man so 



highly extolled ; ai)d giving his stirrups 
to a muleteer who attended him, he dis- 
mounted, and ordered supper to be got 
ready immediately. 

While he was at table, there entered, 
as was not unusual at the inns in little 
country towns, an alguazil, whose ofiSce 
was to execute the warrants of the alcalde 
of the place. This worthy functionary, 
without much ceremony, sat down to 
table with the stranger gentleman while 
he was at supper, contriving, in the in- 
tervals between his different inquiries, 
short as they were, to swallow three 
tumblers of wine, besides picking the 
breast of a fowl and the leg of a par- 
tridge, whidi the gentleman gave him ; 
for which good fare the alguazil paid 
with asking him the news of the capital, 
as also of the war tn Flanders, and the 
descent of the Turk, not forgetting the 
occurrences in Transyhrania. The gen- 
tleman sopped, and said nothing; not 
having oome firom such a quarter as to 
be able to satisfy hisquestioner'scuriosity. 

The innkeeper, having now finished 
attending to the horse, oame and set 
himself down to make a third in the 
conversation, and to taste his own wine, 
in as plentiful draughts as the alguaail ; 
and after each swallow he turned his 
head over his left shoulder, and praised 
the goodness of the wine, exalting it to 
the dottds, according to the Spanish ex- 
pression; though, says my author, he 
did not let it itey there long^ lest it 
should get watered. 

From one thing to another, they at 
length returned to the praises of the 
shut-up guest ; and the host related the 
circumstances of his fiiinting, and of his 
retiring to his chamber widiout taking 
any refreshment. They talked of the 
bags which he carried, of the goodness 
of his horse, and of his handsome tra- 
velling-dress ; all which seemed incon- 
sistent with his going thus unattended. 
The description of sdl these particulars 
increased the stranger's desire to see 
him ; and he told the innkeeper that if 
he would so contrive it that he idiould 
sleep in the empty bed, he would give 
him a gold escudo. But although the 
offer of the money was quite sufficient 
to dispose the worthy host to procure 
him the gratification he desired, the latter 
found it impossible to do so, as the door 
was fa^ened inside, and he could not 
venture to wake the youth who was 
sleeping within, seeing that he had paid 
for both the beds. In this difficulty, 
however, the ingenuity of the alguazil 
suggested an expedient : — 

•*What must be done," said he, " is 
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this : I will call out at the door, that I 
am a peace-officer, and that, by order 
of the alcalde; I bring this gentleman to 
lodge at this inn to-ni^ht ; and that 
there being no^other bad at liberty, he 
must hare that To which the guest 
will answer, that he is unhandsooaly 
treated, the bed being already taken, 
and that it is wrong to take it from him 
who has hired it. Our host will thus 
escape without bUune, and this gentle- 
man will obtain his wish." 

They approved this stratagem of the 
algiiaaiVs ; and the gentleman on whose 
aoeount it had been proposed, gave him 
fiaur reals, in reward of his ingenuity. 
The plan was inupediatelyput in execu- 
tion ; and the result was, that after tes- 
tifying great chagrin at this unwelcome 
disturbioice, the first occupier opened 
the door to the officer of police, and 
the second, asking pardon for the intru- 
sion, which, he sud, he could not avoid, 
went to take possession of the empty 
bed. But the other neither said a word 
in reply, nor even let him see hu fiice : 
for as soon as ever he had opened the 
door he retreated to his bed, and turning 
his foce to the wall, apparently fell 
asleep. His foUow-lodger went quietly 
to bed, expecting to gratify his curiosity 
when they should arise in the morning. 

The night was one of the long and 
dreary ones of December, which the 
cold and fiitigue they have experienced 
in the day-time, inolines travellers to 
pass ss much as passible in repose : but 
ss its kindly influence did not visit the 
first' occupant of the chamber, soon after 
midnight he began to sigh so deeply 
and bitterly, that the otlMr guest was 
awakened Arom his slumber by the 
moumfol and complaining tones of his 
feUow-lodger; and wondering at the 
vident sobs with whieh his heart seemed 
to be bursting, he listened attentively, 
in order, if possible, to oateh the sense 
of what he seemed to be murmuring to 
himseUl The room wss dark, and the 
beds a good way apart; nevertheless, 
amongst other words which fell from his 
companion, his ear caught the following, 
uttered in a tone of sorrowful complaint : 

*< Alas ! unhappy that I am, whither 
is the irresistible force of my destiny 
carrying me? Whither am I journey- 
ing? or what issue do I hope, from this 
bewildering labyrinth in which I am in- 
volved? Alas! my few and inexperi- 
enced years, incapable of all prudent 
reflection! What is to be the end of 
isbia my secret peregrination ? Alas ! my 
despised honour ! my ill-requited love ! 



— Alas ! my honoured parents and re- 
latives, that you should thus have been 
disgraced ! Alas for me ! again and 
again — that my desires should thus have 
carried me away ! Oh words of fidse- 
hood, which so persuadsd me to answer 
you by my deeds !— But, wretched that 
I am, of what do I complain? — ^were 
they not my own hands which dealt 
the blow that overthrew my honour and 
the confidence reposed in me my by aged 
parents ?-~0h perjured Marco Antonio 
— ^how is it possible that with the sweeu 
ness of the words with which you wooed 
me, can have been mingled the bitter, 
ness of neglect and desertion? — Where 
art thou, imfeeling man ? — Whither hast 
thou fled, ungrateful one ?— >0h, answer 
my calU- wait, for I follow thee^sup- 
port me, for I am fSsdling- pay that 
which thou owest me — assist her to 
whom thou art so many ways bound !" 

Here the mourner was silent, and iqp- 
peared to be weeping; all which was 
listened to in perfect stillness by the 
other guest, who gathered from what 
he had heard, that the occupant of the 
other bed must certainly be a woman, 
which made him still more desirous of 
seeing her fi^e. He had more than 
once come to the resolution of going to 
her bed-side, to gratify this curiosity ; 
but when he was on the point of doing 
so^ he heard her arisen and» opening the 
chamber door, call to the host to saddle 
her horse* for that she wished to depart. 
To which, after he had let her call him 
a good while, the worthy innkeeper 
answered by desiring the young gentle- 
man (as he supposed her to 1^)^ to 
compose himself, for that it was hardly 
past midnight, and that the darkneei was 
such, it would be downright rashness to 
set out at that hour. His guest there- 
upon desisted, and shutting the door 
again, threw herself upon the bed, fetch- 
ing a deep sigh. 

The other traveller thought that it 
would now be well to speak to her, and 
make her an offer of all the assistance in 
his power, to oblige her to reveal to him 
the particulars of her sorrowful story; 
and so he said to her — <* Assuredly, sir, 
if the sighs and the words which I have 
heard from you, had not moved me to 
commiserate the ill fortune of which 
you complain, I must have been hard- 
hearted indeed : if this compassion whieh 
I feel for you, and the purpose which I 
have formed of doing my utmost to assist 
you. if your misfortune admit of remedy, 
—if these, I say, merit any courtesy in 
return, I beg you to shew me that of 
r 2 
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acquainting me unreservedly with the 
cause of your grief." 

"Had it not deprived me of my 
senses/' answered the stranger, " I must 
certainly have remembered that I was 
not alone in this chamber, and should 
have laid more restraint upon my sighs 
and wallings ; but since my recollection 
deserted me when it was of so much 
importance to me to preserve it, I will 
do what you request ; for the bitter re- 
cital of my misfortunes, by aggravating 
the bitterness of my pangs, may haply 
put an end to me at once. But first you 
must promise me, by the good faith which 
you have shewn in the offer you have 
made me, and by your honourable con- 
dition (for of such your words indicate 
you to be), that for anything you may 
hear in the course of my narration, you 
will not stir from your bed, nor ask me 
anything more than I shall choose to 
tell you; for if you do, the moment I 
perceive that you are approaching, I will 
take a sword which I have under my 
pillow, and stab myself to the heart.'* 

The other, who, to gratify his curi- 
osity, would have promised a thousand 
impossible things, answered that he would 
punctually observe the conditions pro- 
posed, confirming his assurance by re- 
peated asseverations. 

" With this assurance, then," said the 
mysterious stranger, " I will tell you the 
story of my life, which has never yet 
been related to any one, — and so at- 
tend: — 

*• You must know, sir, that I, who 
entered this inn (as you have doubtless 
been told), in male attire, am an unfor- 
tunate maiden, — such at least I could 
boast of being a week ago, and such I 
ceased to be through my own imprudence 
and folly — ^putting faith in the artful and 
enticing words of treacherous man. My 
name is Teodosia ; my native place, one 
of the principal towns in this province 
of Andalusia, whose name I do not men- 
tion, because it is of less consequence to 
you tb know it, than it is to me to keep 
it secret. My parents are noble, and 
ra.ay be said to be wealthy ; they had one 
son and one daughter, — the former for 
their honour and comfort, the latter for 
quite the reverse. They sent him to 
study at Salamanca, and me they kept at 
home, with all the care and privacy 
which their rank and their virtue dic- 
tated; at which I did not repine, but 
was constantly obedient to them, con- 
forming my own will entirely to theirs, 
until my ill. fate or my foHy presented to 
my view the son of a neighbour of ours. 



more wealthy than my parents, and of 
equal birth. 

" The first time I beheld him, I felt 
nothing more than a certain satisfaction 
at having seen him ; which was not at 
all surprising, for his (ace and figure, his 
manners and address, were admired and 
applauded by everybody, nor was he 
less distinguished for his good sense and 
politeness. But to what end am I prais^ 
ing my enemy, and enlarging the recital 
of my misfortune, or rather of my folly ? 
I say, then, that he saw me a number 
of times, from a window which was op- 
posite to one of mine ; from whence, as 
it seemed to me, he sent me his heart 
through his eyes ; and mine, with a dif- 
ferent kind of pleasiure from the first, 
grew fond of looking at him, and even 
forced me to believe that all which I read 
in his countenance and his gestures^ 
was the purest truth. 

'* This communication by our eyes led 
him to find opportunities of speaking, in 
which the declaration of his passion 
served to inflame mine, and to confirmi 
my belief in his sincerity. His suit was 
enforced by promises, vows, sighs, tears, 
and, as it seems to me, by everything by 
which a true lover can express a heart- 
felt passion; and to me, unhappy girli 
quite inexperienced in such matters, 
every word was a cannon-shot, which 
threw down part of the fortress of my 
honour; every tear was a consunung 
flame to my modesty.; every sigh was a 
furious wind that fanned the conflagra- 
tion of my virtue, till then unassailed ; 
and, finally, on his promising to become 
my husband, in spite of his parents, who 
had another marriage in view for him, 
all my reserve abandoned me, and, I 
know not how, I yielded myself entirely 
to him, unknown to my. parents, and 
with no other witness of my infatuation 
but a page of Marco Antonio's — ^for that 
is my deceiver's name : and in two days 
afler he had taken the possession of me 
which he desired, he disappeared from 
the town, without either his parents or 
any other person being able to tell or to 
imagine whither he was gone, 

*' What I then felt may be expressed by 
those who can i for my part, I have no 
power to describe it. I tore my hair, as> 
if it had been to blame for my error ; I 
struck my face, which seemed to me to 
have been the cause of my misfortune ;. 
I cursed my fate; I blamed my pre- 
cipitation ; I shed floods of tears ; and 
was almost choaked by the sobs which 
burst from my agonizing heart ; I com- 
plained in solitude to heaven ; I strove 
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to imagine any step whieb might haply 
lead me to redress or to relief; and that 
which occurred to me was, to dress my- 
self in man's attire, absent myself from 
my parents ' house, and go in search of 
this deceitftil Eneas, this cruel and 
treacherous Vireno,* this betrayer of my 
affections and my just and well-grounded 
hopes ; and so, without deeply consider- 
ing the step I was about to take, an 
opportunity presenting itself of taking 
a travelling^ dress of my brother's, and 
a horse of my father's, one very dark 
night, I saddled it, and left my home, 
intending to go to Salamanca, whither, 
as had since been said, it was thought 
that Marco Antonio might have gone; 
for he, too, is a student, and a companion 
of my brother whom I have men- 
tioned. 

" I did not forget to bring away some 
money with me, to supply the exigencies 
of this my sudden journey. What I 
most fear is, that my parents will follow 
me, and discover me by the dress which 
I wear and the horse which I ride ; and 
if this fear leaves me for a time, I am 
then haunted by that of my brother, who 
is at Salamanca ; for it may well be sup- 
posed, that if he recognise me, my life 
will be in danger; since, though he 
should listen to my excuses, the smallest 
particle of his honour is enough to out- 
weigh all that I can offer. 

'* Nevertheless, my chief determination 
is, though it be at the risk of my life, to 
seek my inhuman husband ; for he cannot 
deny that he is my husband; without his 
bdng belied by the testimonial which he 
left in my hands, which is a diamond 
ring, with the incription— ^J/orco Antonio 
it the husband of Teodosia. If I find him, 
I will know from him what he found in 
me that so soon inclined him to desert 
me : and, finally, he shall either redeem 
his word and fulfil his promise, or I will 
take his life, shewing myself as prompt 
to revenge as I was ready to let myself 
be injured. 

^'This, sir, is the true and unhappy 
story which you desired to know, and 
which will be a sufficient apology for the 
sobs and exclamations that awakened you. 
What I would ask, is, since you cannot 
give me redress, that you would, at least, 
gtre me counsel how to shun the dangers 
to which I am exposed, allay my dread 
of being discovered, and take the most 
likely means to accomplish what I so 
much wish and need." 

(Continued at page 90). 

* The name of a personage in Spanish history 
whose treachery was proverbial. 
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Tough Yarns; a Series of Naval Tales 
and Sketches to please all Hands. By 
the Old Sailor ; author of « Green- 
wich Hospital " &c. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. 

Thi Old Sailor again ! Who does not 
remember the humorous tales which 
appeared in the Literartf Gazette some 
years ago, under the signature of the 
Old Sailor f These tales were then very 
popular, and they were, we believe, sufa^ 
sequently collected and republished, with 
some clever etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. Here is another collection of 
quarter-deck and fo'castle yams, illus- 
strated by the same humorous and ori- 
ginal artist, who, if he does not acquire 
a fortune by the exercise of his talents, 
will leave behind him a reputation not 
likely to be eclipsed. 

The etchings of George Cruikshank 
will be admired and prized at some fu- 
ture period ; but they are not sufficiently 
valuf^l now, notwithstanding the non- 
sensical " yams" (as the Old Sailor would 
say) that we now and then hear about 
our patronage of the fine arts. We do 
not hesitate to say, that ninety-nine o. 
every hundred who purchase the works 
of George Cruikshank, look only to the 
humour of the subject, and do not deign 
to notice the minute and delicate work 
of the etching-needle, in which this ar- 
tist has no equal at the present day. 
But to the tales in this neat Uttle volume* 
There is a pleasing variety : they vary 
firom " grave to gay," and although the 
rough, weather-beaten Greenwich pen- 
sioner is sometimes made to discourse 
with a little too much precision and at- 
tention to grammar, the narratives are 
exceedingly well told. This book is a 
great favoivite, and we should not be 
surprised to hear that it has reached a 
second edition. What a capital volume 
for those who are about to make a voy- 
age ! From among the tales we are 
tempted to make the following; and 
from the vignettes, with which the little 
book abounds, the publisher has kindly 
permitted us to select the cuts intro- 
duced into this number. These speak 
for themselves, being a good sample of 
the artist's genius. 

We begin with an account of the cut- 
ting out of the Hermione. frigate from 
Porto Cabello— her crew had formerly 
mutinied, and sold her to the Spanish 
authorities. 
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laecft^ture of t%t ^nmicm. 

As for these cutting-outs, why I Ve 
had a pretty good share on 'em in my 
time» seeing as hour I 've been with some 
of them there fire-eating chaps as would 
cut out the devil himself from under a 
heavy fire, if so be as his reverence 
warn't moored with chains. To my 
thinking, there *s more to rouse the nat- 
ural spirit of man in boarding than in 
laying at long shots and hitting each 
other spitefully; for if a fellow does 
work an eyelet hole in your canvas where 
it arn't wanted, you have the chance of 
damaging some of his spars in return, 
and that 's what I calls fiedr play. Bekase, 
messmates, setting a case as this here — 
k's cut fbr cut, and. d ' all favours. 
Now at long shot you never can tell who 
hits you, and tlmt*s what I call a sort 
of incendiary act ; but at close quarters 
you can always teU who lends you a rap, 
and you can pay htm mfpa ; and if he 
falls, then you can stand his friend and 
take care of him. But nevertheless, 
messmates, — as many on you knows,-^ 
that same cutting-out is sharp work for 
the eyes, as the monkey said when he 
hugged the cat, particularly when the 
boardingonettings are triced up and the 
enemy are prepared for you ; but there 
wam*t a ship on the West Ingee station 
but would have gladly undertaken the 
reoapture of the Harmoine, bekase the 
wh(^ afikir had been a disgracefiil oon- 
sarn, alid had placed the cha^rackter of 
a B^ish tar like a yaakee schooner jam- 
med betwixt two winds, — nobody knew 
which way she 'd tend. Well, messmates, 
the job fell to the Surprise, 28, an old 
French 24, called the Unity when she 
WHS taken by the Inconstant, in the be* 
ginning of the year 96. Howsomever, 
messmates, she kept up both names, as it 
were ; for never was there a ship with 
more unity among the men, and s^e sur- 
prised the Spaniards by the daring im- 
pudence they displayed. The Harmoine 
had made a run or two from San Do- 
mingo, and in September, 99, our admi* 
ral, ould Sir Hyde Parker, received 
intelligence that she was going to make 
another trip to Havannah, and the Sur- 
prise was sent to eruise off Cape Saint 
Romar to intercept her. The whole of 
the little frigate's complement was 197, 
men and boys, but there warn't so many 
as that on board, and with this force 
Captain Hamilton was to attack a ship 
carrying 44 guns, and haviug nearly 400 
men ; — but they didn't calculate odds in 
them days. Well, d'ye see, she got upon 
her station about the middle of October, 



and kept a sharp look-out, dodging off 
and on, but keeping at a fair distance, so 
that the prize might not be afraid of 
leaving port. Well, day after day they 
watched, but nothing hove in sight big- 
ger than a land-crab; so what does the 
captain do, but being tired of waiting, 
he outs out some vessels from under the 
island of Amber, to keep the men from 
getting idle, and then runs off of Porto 
Cabello, and there sure enough lay the 
Harmoine all ataunt-o, every stick on 
end, sails bent, t'-gallant yards crossed, 
and a whacking large Spanish ensign and 
pennant flying; — ^but mark me, mess- 
mates, she was moored head and starn 
betwixt two heavy batteries, the smallest 
of which could have blowed the little 
frigate out of the water, and cut her up 
like junk. 

<< It was a beautiful evening, when the 
saucy Surprise stood dose in to reckoni- 
ter ;— --there was a fine brecae and smooth v 
water, and the craft worked like a top. ' 
They could see the sodgers at the batte- 
ries and the men on board the enemy all 
at their quarters, and the gun-boats were 
pulling out to take up oonvenient posi- 
tions ; though there warn't a man among 
'em believed the ship could be t$ken, yet 
they knew d d well the Englishmen 
would try. 

*' Well, next day Captain Hamilton 
hove-to, just without range of thot, and v 
challenged the Harmoine to come out; 
but she took no notice of it, and so the 
Surprise made sail, stood into the mouth 
of the harbour, and fired at her. The 
batt^ies opened their palaver; but the 
little ship hauled off without a shot 
touching her, and the laey lubberly Spa- 
niards, more than two to one in men and 
metal, didn't dare to show their yellow 
rag outside the port. So the ship's 
company, fore-and-aft, wondered what 
the captain would be at, and they grin- 
ned like so many cat-heads to think they 
couldn't get a &ir slap at her. But the 
captain was up in the main-top with a 
round jacket on,-^4tretehed out at full 
length with his glass resting on the top- * 
brim, and most arnestiy overhauling 
their consams in-shore, so that an old 
woman couldn't stir out of doors, nor a 
rat move on the Harmoine's decks with- 
out his seeing it. The master was up in 
the fore-top upon the same lay, and they 
kept hailing each other about different 
consarns, tiU they made every thing oift 
as plain as the grog-blossoms on Darby's 
nose there. Well, d'ye mind, they kept 
at this all day long, dodging about and 
in-and-out, like a dog in a fair, till the 
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men got quite tantalized and jaundiced 
at seeing so much of the yellow bunt- 
ing, — for the enemy had hoisted it every 
where out of bravado. 

'< So, d'ye see, messmates, the crews of 
the boats got busy about their gear, and 
placed the oars and boat-hooks, the rud- 
ders and tillers, all in their proper places, 
ready for a moment's sanrice. The cap- 
tain twigged 'em at it, but he never said 
nothing till the next day but one, when 
he orders the hammocks to be opened to 
air and spread out over the boats, and he 
stands ofi-and-on till about noon, when 
he makes a long stretch out fironn the 
land, and the men thought he was going 
to give it up. So, d' ye see, they pipes 
to dinner, and after that they sarves the 
grog out, of course ; — but at two 
bells, instead of calling the watch, 
the hands were turned up, and all or- 
, dered aft on to the quarter-deck, where 
'^^ the captain was standing as upright as a 
fathom of smoke in a calm, and the 
master was bent down like a yard of 
pump-water measured from the spout, 
and looking over a chart of the harbour, 
as busy as the devil in a gale of wind. 

•* Well, every soul fore-and-aft mus- 
tered in the twinkling of a hand-^ike, 
and they all crowded together as if they'd 
been stowed with a jack-^erew for a 
long voyage; and then the captain up 
' and tells *em that he meant to head the 
boats himself, and cut the Harmoine out, 
if they would do their duty like men, 
and back him. My eyes, if there wam*t 
a cheer then, there never was one before 
nor since ; and the lads, to seal the bar- 
gain, gived one another a grip of the fist 
that would have squeeaed a lemon as dry 
as a biscuit. 

**So, you see, the murder was out, 
and every man betwixt the cabin win- 
dows and the figure-head volunteered to 
the duty ; but the captain said he wouldn't 
take more than one hundred, including 
officers and marines; he was sorry to 
leave any behind, as he believed them to 
be all brave fellows, but some must stay 
to work the ship, and, if necessary, bring 
her into action. 

** Well, the men were picked out, the 
muskets, pistols, tommyhawks, and cut- 
lashes got ready, and long hook-ropes 
coiled away in the stam-sheets of each 
boat, and clinched to the ring in the bot- 
tom ; the oars and rullocks were muffled 
and well greased, so that not a sound 
might be heard louder than the sigh of a 
periwinkle. 

*'The sun set soon after six o'clock, 
and as soon as twilight came on, — which, 



in them latitudes, when the sun is on 
the equator, and it was very near it then, 
comes on in a few minutes, — ^the ship 
was hove in stays, and stood in-share, 
with a pleasant breeae and a stem swell 
setting after her. About eight o'clock 
the wind died away, the yards were laid 
square, and the boats hoisted out, whilst 
those on the quarters were lowered, and 
all were soon manned for the expedition 
and shoved off. Whilst they're pulling 
in-shore, messmates. 111 just lueydate 
Captam Hamilton's plan of attack. 

''Now, mind me, this here paper of 
*bacca shall be one battery, and thu here 
' bacca-boz shall be the other battery, and 
this here shuUknife shall be the Har- 
mome, — the laniard sarving for one cable 
out of the hawse-hole, and this piece of 
marline for the other cable out of the 
gun-room port; — (he arranged the ar- 
ticles on the table). Now, the boats 
were to pull in, and the boarding parties 
had each a diflbrent place to board at. 
As soon as they got upon deek, the boats, 
with their respective erew% were to cut 
the cables;, and then go »>bcad to tow ; 
whilst four of the boarders were instantly 
to shin aloft to loose the fore-topsail, and 
two to loose the inixen.topsail» whidi, if 
possible, were to be sheeted home, to 
catch the breeae eoming off the land. 
The Surprise was to come in dose to the 
harbour's mouth, to act as cireumstanocs 
required. 

« The boats kept close together, but 
didn't make any quick head-way, as the 
captain meant to set in about midni|^ 
when he expected the Spaniards wmild 
have their eyes buttoned up, and their 
ears plugged with their nightcaps^ like 
the hawse-holes in blue water. 

** Well, d'ye see, it was just about 
eight bells when the mast-heads of the 
Harmoine showed above the dark maas 
of land, and the light rigsing looked like 
a fine Rider's web tnc3 on the silvery 
sky; and there too fluttered the yeUow 
rag, that was soon to be humbled under 
the saucy pennant of St. George. On 
pulled the boats, and except the ripple 
of the oars and the hissing of the foam in 
their wakes, silence slept deep and still, 
disturbed only by the moan of the sea as 
it broke upon the rocky shore. 

** Suddenly there was a flash, and be- 
fore the report could be heard, grape- 
shot were jumping about the boiSs and 
splashing up the water like a shoal of 
flying-fish at play. This firing was from 
a couple of guard-boats, each mounting 
a twelve-pounder; and if it did no 
other mischief, it aroused Jack Spaniard* 
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who, it fuppearedf was up, and rigged 
like a sentry-box; and before a cat could 
lick her ear, flames of iire seemed to be 
bursting from the dark rocks, like light- 
ning from a black thunder-cloud; it was 
the frigate, speaking with her main-deck 
and fokstle guns. 

"Finding that the enemy were pre- 
pared, the captain had less delicacy in 
alarming them out of their sleep, and 
so the boats* crews gave three tremen- 
dous cheers. Mayhap, your honour 
never heard the cheers on going into 
action, when the voice of man goes from 
heart to heart, and stirs up all that is 
brave and noble in the human breast; 
it invigorates and strengthens every tim- 
ber in a fellow's frume, and is to the weak 
or mild what mother's milk is to the infant. 

" Well, they gave three British cheers 
as would have stirred up the blood of an 
anchor- stock, if it had any, and on they 
dashed, stretching to their oars with a 
l^ood-will and making the water brilliant 
with their track as they pulled for the 
devoted frigate, then about three-quar- 
ters of a mile distant, which kept send- 
ing forth the red flames from the muzzles 
of her guns as the boats gallantly ap- 
proached. 

" Captain Hamilton boarded on the 
starboard bow, and with the gunner and 
eight or ten men cleared the fokstle. 
The doctor boarded on the larboard bow, 
and with his party joined the captain ; 
and the other boats having discharged 
their men, the whole of the boarders 
attacked the quarter»deck, where the 
Spanish officers had collected and fought 
with desperation. And now mind the 
downright impudence of the thing ; for 
whilst they were fighting for possession 
on deck, the sails were loosed alofr, the 
cables were cut, and the boats were tow- 
ing the ship out of the harbour ; and the 
craft, as if she knew she warn 't honestly 
come by, was walking off from the land 
like seven bells half-struck; — ^if that 
warn't going the rig, then blow me if I 
know what is. 

** When the Spaniards saw that the 
ship was actually under way with sail 
on her, and boarding parties cutting 
down all afore 'em, a great number 
jump'd overboard and some ran below, 
whilst the killed and wounded lay in all 
directions. About this time Captain 
Hamilton received such a tremendous 
crack on the head from the butt end of 
a musket, as brought a general illumi- 
nation into his eyes and stretched him 
senseless en the deck. A Spaniard, who 
■had fallen near him, raised his dagger 



to stab him to the heart ; but the tide of 
existence was «bbing like a torrent, his 
brain was giddy, his aim faltered, and 
the point descended in the captain's 
right thigh. Dragging away the blade 
with the last convulsive energy of a 
death-struggle, he lacerated the wound. 
Again the reeking steel was upheld, and 
the Spaniard placed his left hand near 
the captain's heart to mark his aim more 
sure : again the dizziness of dissolution 
spread over his sight, down came the 
dagger into the captain's left thigh, and 
the Spaniard was a corpse. 

** The upper deck was cleared, and 
the boarders rushed below on the main- 
deck to complete their conquest. Here 
the slaughter was dreadful, till the 
Spaniards called out for quarter and the 
carnage ceased ; but no sooner was the 
firing OB board at end, when the sodgers 
at the batteries — who had been wonder- 
ing at the frigate moving away as if by 
magic, and had been calling a whole 
reg'ment of saints to help *em, — ^let fly 
from nearly two hundred pieces of can- 
non, as if they were saying their prayers 
and wanted the British tars to count the 
beads. Howsomever, the wind was very 
light close in-shore, and the smoke 
mantled thick and heavy on the waters, 
so as to mask the ship from view ; but 
a chance twenty-four-pounder hulled her 
below the water-mark, and they were 
obliged to rig the pumps. The main- 
mast, too, at one time was in danger 
from the stay and spring-stay being shot 
away, and the head swell tumbling in 
made the frigate roll heavily ; but about 
two in the morning they got out of gun- 
shot, the towing boats were called along- 
side, and every thing made snug. Thus 
in an hour and three-quarters the frigate 
was boarded, carried, and clear from 
the batteries ; but, to Jl>e sure, consider- 
ing the little wind there was, and the 
head swell setting in, she did stretch her 
legs as if glad to be out of bad company 
and the quarantine flag;* — for you 
know. Darby, none in our sarvice likes 
to be yellowed, — it looks so like a land- 
crab. 

" Well, messmates, sail was soon made 
on the Harmoine, the shot-liole was 
plugged up, and the party mustered; 
when there were found to be only twelve 
men wounded, amongst whom were the 
captain and the gunner, Mr. Maxwell. 
There was not one man killed on the 

* Ships and vessels coming from unclean 
ports, hoist a yellow flag; and the pensioners 
are pnnisbed for drunkenness by being com- 
pelled iv wear a yellow coat with red sleeves. 
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Rrltish side, but the Spaniards had 119 
killed and 97 wounded, most of them 
dangerously, and the decks were again 
stained with human blood, some of which 
was no doubt shed bj those murderers and 
traitors who had mutinied. 

" At day-light next morning the 
Spaniards were indulged with the sight 
of both diips standing offshore, and the 
Harnioine with a Britirii ensign and 
pennant over the Spanish colours. The 
prisoners were put on board of a 
schooner, that was captiured during the 
day, and sent ashore ; and the Surprise, 
with her prize, stood for Jamaica, where 
she arrived seven days afterwards, and 
brought up at Port Royal. 

« You may be sure, messmates. Cap- 
tain Hamilton was well received; the 
Parliament-men at the island gave him 
a beautiful sword that cost three hun- 
dred guineas; he was made a, knight 
on, and the Harmoine was called the 
Retaliation, and she was immediately 



put in commission as an English frigate ; 
though in logging her name in the navy 
list, the Lorcbi of the Admiralty changed 
it to the Retribution, and I had the 
honour to be drafted on board her as 
captain of the main-top. 

** Captain Hamilton was invalided 
home on account of his wounds ; but the 
packet was taken by a French privateer, 
and he went to see Boneypart, who 
treated him like a messmate for his 
bravery, and allowed him to be exchang- 
ed for six French middies; and now, my 
lads, I've told you all I know about the 
recapture of the Harmoine." 

We will now insert a specimen of the 
smaller cuts, which are sprinkled over 
the volume; we need hardly say, that 
the nd>iect is not the attraction, for we 
believe we should feel as uneasy in such 
company as the affrighted wight, who 
has just caught a glimpse of his convoy — 
but the nonchalance of his Satcmic nw- 
jetty is inimitable. 




Gladly would we have given one of 
the « Old Sailor's" pathetic yams (which 
we think are his best), but our limits 



forbid — ^besides we have no ambition to 
be considered "Pi-rats, 
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ANECDOTE OF FENELON'S 
TELEMACHUS. 

Bausset, in his life of Feneloo, says, that 
the manuscript of this celebrated work 
was secretly circulated in several families 
previous to its publication. 

This circulation was occasioned by the 
faithlessness of the valet to whom he gave 
it to transcribe. 

It was afterwards sold to the widow 
of Claude Barbin, who committed it to 
the press; but only two hundred and 
eight pages had been printed when it was 
discovered to be the work of Fenelon ; 
and that suspicious king, Louis XIV., 
ordered strict search to be made at the 
printer's af^ the sheets had been worked 
ofi^ which were confiscated and burnt, 
and every effort made to annihilate this 
admirable production. Fortunately, a 
few copies escaped, with transcripts of 
that part which had not been printed ; 
one of these was obtained by Adrien 
Moetgens, a bookseller at the Hague, 
who, in 1699, published it, in four 
volumes. A. H. 



JEAN PREYOST; 

OR THE ABM OF THE DEVIL. 

It is of little importance, gentle and ju- 
dicious reader, whether thou ever wert 
across the channel of the waters, which 
flow betwixt the chalky cliffs of Dover, 
and the sandy beach of Calais : — I mean 
in so far as regardeth thy capacity to 
understand my tale ; seeing that it form- 
eth no part of my intention to quote 
French phrases, or hinge the interest of 
my narration on customs exclusively 
Gallic ; although I must, as a faithful 
historian, apprise thee that the circum- 
stances I shall relate, took place in the 
commune of Beauvais, in the department 
of Brest, in the kingdom of France, in 
the year of grace one thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen. 

Jean Prevost was as honest a man, 
and his family of children and grand- 
children, who all dwelt under his roof, 
was as well provided for, as any -in the 
whole parish. He had the best cured 
bacon, and the finest flavoured cheeses, in 
the district, and, on holidays, he could 
indulge himself and his guests with a 
rasher of the one, and dressed lentils ; a 
slice of the other, and, to wash all over, 
a draught of wine, superior to the small 
beer sort of stuff, the poorer folks swal- 
lowed, under the fine name of vin du 
pays. 

But Jean was old: — "he had been a 



soldier in his youth," and that did not 
make him a whit younger, for a soldier's 
life is a rough one, and wears a man 
sadly. But, though old, he was as brave 
in spirit as he had ever been ; and, ex- 
cept when the weather changed, and his 
old wounds, barometer-like^ felt it, he 
was vastly good-natured and happy. 
And so he might — for he was above 
want, and in comfort himself, and knew 
that he had wherewithal to make those 
he cared for equally so ; for he owed no 
man anything, and was the owner of a 
snug little comer of land, which he had 
bought from the commissioners of con- 
fiscated domains six and twenty years 
before, with a little m<Niey he Jbad saved 
when quartered fi>r two years in the 
house of one rich widow in the Faux- 
bourg, St. Antoine, in Paris, and twelve 
months and a half with another in the 
Rue de Provence in Lyons, for, though 
now bent and weak, he was onee tall, 
comely, and strong. He also received a 
pension from the state, for the wounds 
he had gotten in its service. 

At the time my tale begins, Jean tvat 
old, however, and even ill. He had 
caught a cold after dancing at the wed- 
ding of his eldest grandson. The apo- 
thecary of a neighbouring village, in 
passing, having heard that Jean was 
sick, <»lled to see him, and brought from 
out his saddle bags a goodly store of 
gallipots and pill boxes, papers of brick- 
dust, and other ' medicines ; but Jean^ 
who had never been so ill before, said he 
would have none of them, and told the 
man of glysters to go *'au diable,** 
Whether he took this advice or not I 
cannot, for a certainty, state ; though I 
deem it improbable that he did, seeing 
that he left the house muttering *' Mon 
Dieu,** — not a very likely way of talking 
when about making a call on the Devil. 

Jean ate, or tried to eat, fat bacon, and 
drank, or tried to drink, some of his best 
wine — but all would not do. When 
honest John Prevost, sometime plough-^ 
boy, and sometime cultivator at the fiu'm 
of Clos-Giraud, next grenadier in Biron*s 
Chasseurs, and, lastly, proprietaire in the 
department of Brest, — was bom, it was 
decreed that sixty-eight years should be 
the term of his lease of Ufe ; and nature 
had fulfilled the contract* Now the 
time of expiry had arrived, and Jean 
felt, and his children saw, that he 
was dying. The veteran had always 
been a good Catholic, and had not missed 
hearing mass, and keeping lent and fast 
days, as strictly as his love of bacon, 
when cured after his own fashion, would 
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let him> at least for the last dozen years. 
But his old friend, the curate^ who had 
visited, and married* and buriedy and 
eaten with every family in the parish in 
turn, had died lately of a surfeit, from 
disposing of the greater part of a young 
pig. the half of a turkey, and six " ome* 
kites a la Fermiire,** at a merrymaking, 
on the marriage of a young woman whom 
he called his niece, and the tooHd called 
his daughter ; and he had been succeeded 
by some zealous lenten-faced, soup-mai- 
gre eating, but plotting and avaricious 
Jesuits, called, in modem parlance, 
missionaries, who settled themselves in 
an old monastery, and undertook the cure 
of all the souls in the parish. 

Jean had a mortal dislike to these 
feUowsy who were always preaching about 
the lost property of the church, — the 
propriety of refunding it, and the bless- 
edness of tithe-paying. But how could 
the old fellow act, when he saw himself 
dying ? No other priest was to be had, 
and what good Catholic would die sans 
absolution ? So he even sent for one of 
these lean-faced gentry, on purpose to 
receive his certifinte of discharge from 
the army of this world, that he might 
the more readily get admission into one 
. of the standing regiments of heaven. A 
member of the scarecrow tribe soon arriv- 
ed, for they knew Jean to be a man who 
could pay ; and proceeded without dday 
to his bedside. He was fast approaching 
to the grave ; but the friar would not let 
him get quietly into it, by easing his 
nul, and by giving him extreme unction, 
till he confe^ed and did penance. Did 
penanoe — ^why old Jean could not turn 
on his side ! — ^yet he was obliged to own 
that he had flirted with the widows — had 
liked wine too wdl, and had eaten too 
much bacon in his lifetime — even on 
Fridays. «* Now," thinks he, «* he'll 
surely dismiss me;"— but no: — Jean 
Prevost was told he could not have ab- 
solution till he restored to the church the 
lands which had once been its property, 
but which he had fairly bought and paid 
for ! At this startling proposition, Pre- 
vost, weak*^^as he was, raised himself up 
and stared — as well he might. He then 
by looks, declined to acquiesce in this 
modest demand. —It was reiterated with 

threats ^Jean recovered speech-^cursed 

the old Monk — ^made signs to his son to 
kick him down stair — was eagerly obeyed 
—shook hands with his children -« 
blessed their offspring — said an ave — and 
gave his spirit to its Giver. The priest, 
with an aching breech, hastened to com- 
mnnicate this bad success to his brethren, 



and they swore to be revenged. Thisi 
they thought they woidd do, by sending 
word to Jean's family, that they would 
not permit him Christian burial, "even 
if he came to the churchyard — ^whioh he 
would never do;" — (true, dead men 
don't walk for), "for," said they, "the 
Devil and three of his servants, would 
carry him to hell the same night." 

Jean*s friends were dreadfully fHght- 
e'ned at all this; but an old fellow- 
soldier of his, who happened to be a 
guest in the house at the time, smelt 
the rat beneath the cassock, and an- 
swered them that " his old friend's bones 
would lie in the churchyard, and devil a 
bit of the Devil would touch them, till 
they got there** — " How shall we secure 
them ?" they inquired. — " Leave that to 
me," answered the old boy; *< Give me a 
bottle of brandy — a slice of your bacon 
— leave your door on the latch, and I *ll 
dare all the devils that come, to touch 
the coffin of Jean Prevost, my old and 
worthy comrade!" Night arrived — 
Jean's friends crept fearfully to bed*- 
the old soldier had his brandy and bacon ; 
and, having primed himself with a dose 
of both, and sharpened a massy hang- 
ger, which hung at his side, he sat down 
by his friend's corpse, and sang old songs, 
and smoked from old pipes, till twelve 
o'clock. A few minutes after that hour, 
strange noises were audible without, 
screams were echoed by owls, and grunts 
by groans; — footsteps were heard on the 
ground floor of Pk-evost's cottage, and, 
above all, a strong smell of sulphur was 
perceptible. Pierre Jaquemont — that 
was the old soldier's name — ^beganjto fed 
queerish at the sulphur ; but, recollect- 
ing it was used in manufecturing gun- 
powder, he took another petite verre of 
brandy, and was quite ready for the noc> 
tumal visitors, who soon floundered into 
the dead man's chamber, and began to 
unscrew his coffin. "What d'ye want 
with my old friend, you rogues ?" cried 
Pierre, — but he got no answer. They 
began to lift the body — " Come, come," 
saui he, " let him alone, will ye?" No 
reply* . " Then have at ye, you old hum- 
bugs ! " bawled Pierre, and with one 
swing of his hanger, he cut off the hand 
of the most forward devil of the party. 
If devils don't feel pain, they at least 
cry when they appear to be hurt, for this 
one roared unmercifully. He was, how- 
ever, carried off; Jean Prevost was 
replaced in his ooflSn->next day was 
quietly buried in it — his 'friend Pierre 
Jaquemont got well paid for his sentinel- 
ship; and it vrss remarked for ever 
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afterwards, ihat the Prior of the neigh- 
bouring monastery held his missal dur- 
ing service in his left hand, and kept his 
right, if he had one, under the sleeve of 
his cassock, 

SINGULAR FACT. 

Dr. Morrison, in his journey with Lord 
Amherst into the interior of China, 
discovered in the apartments of a Chi- 
nese, an European picture of our Savi- 
our, crowned with thorns, holding a 
reed, &c. to which the owner of the 
apartment (not a Christian) paid adora- 
tion, and regarded with great veneration. 



AN ANECDOTE OF TO-DAY. 

From the French qfM.de Rougemont, 

By G. G. Cunningham. 

Les hommes d' affaires sont-ils plus dangerenx 
qo' otilesf Qui croirait qn' one pareille 
qnestion a ^t^ resolae affirmativement par 
ceox memea qui ne peavent s'en pauer ? 

It is now about twenty-five or twenty- 
six years ago, since M. de Rosanges 
found himself compelled to quit France, 
and take up his residence in a foreign 
country. To have lingered longer than 
he did in his native land would have ex- 
posed him to extreme danger ; although 
this estimable man — ^like many others 
similarly situated — ^was unwilling to re- 
gard his expatriation in any other light 
than that of a brief but necessary exile. 
Of course the preparations for his depar- 
ture were made with the most profound 
secresy. No person suspected the de- 
signs of M. de Rosanges, and it was by 
the merest accident in the world that, at 
the moment of his stepping into the post- 
chaise^ Jacques and Clement Bidant pre- 
sented themselves before him. 

These two brothers were tenants of 
M. de Rosanges. For several years they 
had farmed the greater part of his estate ; 
a bad harvest had thrown them behind 
in their payments, and they had now 
come to discharge two years* arrears of 
rent at once. A few hours earlier, and 
the money would have been most accept- 
able; but time now pressed, — M. de 
Rosanges* peril became every moment 
more imminent, — and a single minute's 
delay might annihilate his hopes of 
escape ; aware then of the impossibility 
of settling accounts with the honest 
tenants at this critical juncture, he dis- 
missed them with these words : 

<' I go ; my absence will not be long ; 
but if, contrary to my expectation, it 
should be prolonged beyond the period 



which I have reckoned upon, I will 
write to you. In the mean time keep 
this money as a deposit which I intrust 
to your probity, and which may one 
day be of greater use to me than it can 
be at present. Continue to take charge 
of my farms ; conceal my departure from 
the world ; the least indiscretion on your 
part may prove fatal to me, and I know 
you would not wish to ruin a master 
whom you love." 

"Ah, dear sir,'', exclaimed both the 
brothers at once, " we would sooner die 
ourselves than occasion you the least 
unhappiness. We will carefully preserve 
this sum of seventeen thousand francs 
which we had meant to have pud you 
just now, had you not directed us to 
keep it ; it will be always at your dis- 
posal, /or we will not allow it to pass 
out of our hands without instructions 
from you ; this we solemnly swear.'* 

The two brothers raised their hands 
towards heaven as they spoke, and re- 
mained mechanically in that attitude 
till the chaise which conveyed their be- 
loved master drove out of sight. 

The haste with which M. de Rosanges 
had been compelled to abandon his 
country and family, had left him little 
time to arrange his affairs. The secresy 
which he had determined should be over 
the place of his retreat, rendered it im- 
possible for him to adopt any measures 
by which he could control them during ' 
his absence; his enemies, however, de- 
ceived by his apparent tranquillity, were 
not apprised of his flight till it was too 
late to prevent it. But their malevolence 
was not satisfied by his exile ; the name 
of M. de Rosanges swelled the list de 
proscription, — his effects were seques- 
trated and sold,— his fiimily cruelly 
driven from their home — and his debtors 
commanded, on pain of being dealt with 
as disaffected persons, to account to the 
public authorities for what sums they 
owed him. Thus was M. de Rosanges 
stript in one day of his birthright as a 
Frenchman, and his rank as a landed 
gentleman. 

Many of his friends, although filled 
with indignation at the relentless con- 
duct of his persecutors, hastened to pay 
over to government the sums of money 
which they were owing to M. de Ro- 
sanges ; others of a more timid disposi- 
tion shrunk from acknowledging their 
ever having had any transactions with 
the proscribed man, although they se- 
cretly determined not to lose sight of 
their own interests, should fortune again 
smile upon him. I know not how it 
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happened, whether from private inform'- 
ation or the activity of its own agents, 
but so it was that govemment soon got 
notice of the transaction with the bro- 
thers Bidant ; and an order was instantly 
issued for Clement's arrestment. Cross- 
questioned, cajoled, and threatened by 
turns, the poor Clement continued firmly 
to conceal his knowledge of the alleged 
transaction, and, for his obstinacy, was 
thrown into one of the thousand prisons 
which formed the peculiar ornament of 
the French capital at this epoch. He 
was given to understand, indeed, that 
the instant he made a full disclosure, he 
would be set at liberty; but, satisfied 
that he had done his duty, Clement re- 
mained true to his oath, and cheerfully 
resigned himself to his fate. 

Jacques endeavoured, by every means 
in his power, to soften the hardship of 
his brother's situation ; he supplied him 
with every little comfort or necessary 
which he could command; but for all 
the gold in the world he would not, 
even in this emergency, have touched a 
single franc of the sum which had been 
intrusted to his keeping. Meanwhile he 
sought by every imaginable rtue to learn 
something of M. de Rosanges' situation, 
whose return could no longer be calcu- 
lated upon; but all his endeavours for 
this purpose were ineffectual. M. de 
Rosanges himself had calculated on his 
being able to return to his native coun- 
try, in the course of the following year ; 
he was therefore not a little embarrassed 
by the situation in which his enemies 
had placed him ; he could not address a 
letter to any of his friends without com- 
promising their safety, and this generous 
motive imposed absolute silence upon 
him, however great the interest he had 
at stake. Jacques in the meanwhile 
spared no pains to discover the place of 
retreat which his beloved master had 
chosen; but M. de Rosanges had be- 
come unfortunate, and no one knew or 
cared to tell that he knew aught about 
him. 

The firmness of Clement, at last, 
triumphed over the virulence of his per- 
secutors ; unable to extort the desired 
confession from his lips, they at last gave 
him his liberty ; but this victim of 
fidelity had caught a mortal disease in 
the place of his confinement, and in a 
short time sealed his devotion to M. de 
Rosanges wilh his own life : worn out 
by the fatigue and privations which he 
had endured, he breathed his last in the 
arms of his brother, after having abjured 
him to maintain his secret inviolable. 



Such 'charge was indeed unnecessary. 
Jacques, the son of a poor farmer in the 
neighbourhood of Lagny, had received 
little or no education; but nature had 
bestowed upon him a quick sense of right 
and wrong, and a character of decided 
shrewdness and honesty ; a virtuous ac- 
tion was to him a natural one ; and from 
his infancy he had been trained to up- 
rightness of conduct, and the thought 
had never entered into his head that he 
could by any means shake himself free 
of an obligation once undertaken ; al- 
though he clearly saw that every day 
rendered the return of M. de Rosanges 
more difficult, and although many per- 
sons argued that it was no longer to be 
looked for, and that the exile should be 
considered as having succumbed to his 
misfortunes, Jacques was never once 
tempted to appropriate to his own use 
the money which had already cost htm 
so much to protect. 

With the produce of his industry and 
his share of his fiither's succession, 
Jacques had bought a small farm nigh 
to Roissy, upon which he lived in a 
degree of comfort, to which his economy 
gave the appearance of competence. His 
heart, which hitherto had resisted the 
soft impressions of love, now became 
alive to the tender sentiment. Rose 
Delaunay, the daughter of a wealthy 
neighbour, was the first to inspire him 
with a real passion, and she herself did 
not long remain insensible to his attach- 
ment. The two lovers seemed fortunate 
in their attachment, and every thing 
fiivoured their approaching union, when 
an unfortunate event threatened the de- 
struction of their fairest hopes. Delau- 
nay's steading took fire, and a frightful 
conflagration reduced him in a few hours 
from a state of affluence to poverty. 
Jacques would have gladly come to his 
succour ; but his means were altogether 
insufiScient for his generous purposes; 
and at this critical moment a neighbour- 
ing farmer, who had been rejected in his 
former addresses, formerly demanded 
Rose's hand from her father, and offered 
to rebuild, at his own expense, Delau- 
nay 's steading, and advance two thou- 
sand crowns to enable him to repair his 
losses, provided he would fiivour his suit. 
To a man in Delaunay*s circumstances 
such an offer was too tempting to be re- 
sisted, and he soon gave Jacques to un- 
derstand how decidedly he now preferred 
the wealthier Durand for his son-in-law. 
A sigh was the only answer from poor 
Jacques. With less virtue, he might 
still have possessed the object of bis love. 
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No person knew of the existence of M. 
de Roflanges* fifteen thousand francs. 
The silence of the proprietor authorised 
him, 80 to speak, to dispute of it for his 
own purposea. But Jacques remained 
true to what honesty dictated; and cou- 
rageously, though not without regret, he 
sacrificed his happiness to his integrity. 

The father of Rose had given his for- 
mal consent to neighbour Durand's pro- 
positions. The wedding-day was fixed, 
and all the village sympathised with poor 
Rose, whose distress was too evident to 
be concealed. A secret presentiment 
led her steps one day towards Jacques' 
abode; she perceived him, sad and 
thoughtful, seated upon a stone bench at 
the entrance of his garden; — she ap- 
proached; — he spoke; — she listened; — 
she became his confident, and burst from 
him with a cry of surprise ! Filled with 
admiration for a man who could thus 
sacrifice every thing that he held dearest 
upon earth to preserve his integrity un- 
sullied, ^e threw herself at the feet of 
her father, — recounted to him with tear- 
ful eyes all that Jacques had told her, — 
extolled his heroical sacrifice with all the 
eloquence which love and admiration 
could inspire,*~and ended by declaring 
that she would never consent to be sepa- 
rated from him. The earnestness of her 
entreaties, the fervour of her words, that 
force which ever accompanies the lan- 
guage of truth, shook the resolution of 
Delaunay. He raised his daughter from 
her knees ; embraced her ; comforted her 
with soothing words; and constrained 
by the influence of a noble example, 
consented to receive Jacques for his son* 
in-law. Virtue is not always aceompa* 
nied by misfortune. 

The integrity of Jacques was yet to 
endure fresh trial. Twice during the 
calamities attendant upon foreign inva- 
sion did he behold his little dwelling 
sacked and plundered, and his fields laid 
waste; and twice did he abandon his 
own property the better to protect the 
sacred deposit intrusted to his keeping; 
the only thing which he preserved from 
danger was that which he had least in- 
terest in protecting. 

The fether-in-law, who while he ad- 
mired Jacques* fidelity did not altoge- 
ther approve of that excess of probity 
which dictated such sacrifices for the 
sake of another, at last became desirous 
to know at what point of time a sum of 
money, already twenty-five years depo- 
sited with another, might cease to be 
regarded in the strict light of a deposit, 
and might be appropriated to the private 



purposes of the holder. With this view 
he consulted a man of business who was 
in the habit of Iflokiag to his own inter* 
ests while managing those of others. 
This personage quickly proved to him, 
both by argument and precedent, that a 
deposit, if remaining unclaimed at the 
end of twenty-five years, had become in- 
vested with all the negative qualities of 
a lost sum as far as regarded the pledger, 
and, of right, became the absolute pro- 
perty of him in whose hands it had been 
originally placed. Well-pleased at the 
result of this consultation — for which 
our man of business received a fee pro- 
portionate to the agreeableness of his 
advice, Delaunay hastened to impart the 
information he had gained to his son-in- 
law, who, in the meantime, had made a 
discovery of another kind. 

In glancing over the newspapers, 
Jacques had met with the name of Ro- 
sanges. He uttered an exclamation of 
mingled surprise and joy at the disco- 
very; and having hastily arrayed him- 
self in his holiday suit, directed his steps 
towards the house mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement. With some difficulty he 
obtained an interview with the master of 
the establishment. He appeared a young 
man of about twenty-six years of age. 
Jacques trembled to ask him whether he 
was related to M. de Rosanges, whom 
he had known, for he remembered that 
his old master had no children. « True," 
replied the young de Rosanges, with 
much suavity of manners, to the inquiry 
of the honest countryman ; <* I am only 
his nephew." 

" And how is he himself, the worthy 
gentleman?*' 

"He is dead r 

** Dead,** repeated Jacques with a 



" I am the last member of his family ; 
I inherit his name, and the small re- 
mains of that property which he once 
possessed in thb country.** 

" God be thanked ! " exclaimed Jacques. 
" I come to add a little to your sueees- 
sion.** 
. «You!*' 

*' Yes, I myself. Your uncle, my 
master, left a sum of seventeen thousand 
francs in my hands, which I will now 
account for to you.** 

<« What ! account for a sum of money 
placed in your hands twenty-six years 
ago?'* 

" It is entire. I have never touched it.** 

" Honest fellow," exclaimed Rosanges, 
holding out his right hand to him, and 
wiping away with the other a tear which 
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trembled in his eye, ^ an aetion so noble 
and so free surprises me, — it is quite 
touching ! And yet, judging firom your 
dress, I should presume you dwell in the 
country ?'* 

"Yes, sir." 

*' Then you must have met with many 
losses, and often been placed in trying 
circumstances, and yet this money ?'* 

'*And do you suppose, sir, that to 
repair my losses, I would have been 
justified in putting my hand into my 
neighbour's pocket ?*' 

*i But " 

<* It makes no difierence with me^~« 
deposit is a thing which does not bdong 
to me. I would sooner perish of hunger 
than touch it ; my eoat does not bespMk 
a rich man, b«t it eovers an honest 
heart." 

• M. de Rosanges felt that he could not 
saflfeiently adxmre the integrity of the 
honest rustic; he wrote down his ad- 
dress, and promised that he would call 
upon him one of these mornings ; where- 
upon Jacques made his obeisance and 
took his way home to his cottage^ whist- 
ling BA he went. 

<* What good fortune has befallen you 
to-day, Jacques?" inquii^ his father- 
in-law, as he entered with a blythe 
countenance. 

" I have found M. de Rosanges," an- 
swered Jacques, while his wife threw 
herself into his arms. 

Jacques had scarcely quitted M. de 
Rosanges* hotel, when the man of busi- 
ness entered. It was the same person 
whom Delaunay had consulted, and the 
young Rosanges quickly informed him 
of his good fortune. 

"What! seventeen thousand firancs!" 
exdaimed our man of quirks. " Above 
twenty-six years ! Quite inconceivable ! 
We live in an age of wonders !" A sud- 
den thou^t,- however, seemed to strike 
him, his forehead smoothed up, and a 
diabolical grin distorted his saturnine 
features as he proceeded with his devilish 
insinuations:— "This fellow, I presume, 
has imagined that you were in possession 
of the titles?" 

« I hold none," 

" That your uncle had left you this 
sum?" 

" I do not know." 

" There is no doubt of it ; but with 
regard to the point of restitution, he has 
forgot one thing." 

** What is that?" 

" He has said nothing of interest ; and 
the principal sum must have doubled it- 
self by interest in twenty-six years. Do 



you mark me ? The dear man, you 
may depend upon it, has not kept this 
sum lying inactive in his hands all this 
while." 

" He swore to me he had.*' 

*< And do you credit him ?** 

" This action is a suflBcient evidence 
of his honesty." — 

" Of his address ! hear me then ; you 
are yet a young man, — you know little 
about business-matters. Every sum of 
money, when plaeed in any one's hands, 
ought to bear interest. Now, the mo- 
ney " 

" It was a deposit." 

" With jrour leave we will come to 
that by-and-by. I would take security 
for it ; we will give him time. You 
must be sensible that I would not will- 
ingly distress the man ; but your interests 
are mine, and I ought to look after them. 
You will thank me some day for the in- 
terest which I have taken on your be- 
half." With these words the man of 
business took his leave. 

The following morning M. de Rosan^ 
ges directed his steps towards Jacques* 
abode. He entered, — ^but what were his 
feelings when a whole fiimily threw them- 
selves at his feet in tears ! With indig- 
nation he perused a letter which Jacques 
had just received from his man of busi- 
ness, calling upon him to pay up the 
whole interest on the twenty-six years* 
deposit, and threatening him with a pro- 
secution in case of refusal ! His indig- 
nation was, if possible, increased on its 
being ascertained, that the creature who 
now, in his name, demanded payment of 
interest as well as principal from the fiuth- 
ful custodiers of his uncle's property, was 
the very man who had advised Delaunay 
to consider a twenty-five years* deposit 
BA having in effect become his own pro- 
perty. He hastened to relieve the poor 
but virtuous femily from their alarms ; 
and though he did not ofiend them bj 
pressing upon their accqitance the whole 
sum which had proved to them the ob- 
ject of so many misfortunes and so much 
solicitude, yet he begged that they would 
henceforward regard him as their protec- 
tor, and offered Jacques, on the spot, the 
office of keeper of his chateau de Saint 

. The same day, Delaunay received 

intimation that M. de Rosanges no longer 
needed his services. 



WILD SPORTS IN AFRICA. 

Ths following graphic sketch of a pan- 
ther hunt, is from a late novel called 
" Makanna, or the land of the Savage,*' 
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the scene of which is laid in the southern 
portion of Africa : 

<<Ho]d back! That howl betokens 
harm !" 

" Yes, by Joye, the dog will bleed to 
death ! That hind-leg's broken, and the 
throat torn to the shoulder-bone !*' 

** Stand back ! The hottentots are 
cowering; *tis no common beast ! Each 
look to his prime — ^firm heart, and steady 
eye, the death -shot takes the skin.'* 

" A panther ! Yes, by Jove, big as a 
tiger ! That spring has cleared the jun- 
gle ! Look ! he's thrown himself betwixt 
the forked limbs of that old thunder- 
rifted oak, and like a wild cat, lies on his 
side at bay ! Now—" 

*< No, massa ! me say no fire, massa ! 
No, no, let de beast play de fisty-cuff 'ee 
wid dedogg'e." 

The voice of Gaspal sounded just in 
time for a reprieve, and three of the 
dogs ran gallantly in. The panther's 
eyes glowed red with a fiery intensity, 
but still he remained as motionless on 
his post of vantage as if an inanimate 
carcass. 

The largest hound having warily mea- 
sured his distance, now made a despe- 
rate snatch ; but, with the dexterity of a 
juggler, the savage pard struck him at 
once right and left with his armed paws, 
and the unfortunate lurcher fell, blinded, 
bleeding and howling to the earth. The 
second, cowed at the fate of his comrade, 
ran, yelping off; but a fourth, coming 
to succour the third, both q>rang for- 
ward open-mouthed. As if amazed, the 
panther half raided himself for the en- 
counter, and when the dogs closed, first 
striking his claws with a sudden blow 
into the brain of the lowest, he caught 
the other in his jaws by the nape of the 
neck, and slung him over his head, spin- 
ning through the air. 

" Now, by the prince of the duy vils, 
that dogbutcher would slaughter a pack ! 
Stand back, Gaspal, I'll have a shot! 
Back!" 

The elephant « roar " of Drakcfnstein 
was brought to a level, his finger on the 
trigger, when, with the most provoking 
nonchalance, the wilful Gaspal perched 
himself on a fragment of rock immedi- 
ately before the intended victim. 

'< No, not de massa fire ! me teach'ee 
de beast von ittle tnck'ee, de last he 
ebber vont to learn." 

As if awake to the hint, but witii ra- 
ther an equivocal expression of gratitude, 
the lips of the panther retracted, until 
the glistening ivory of his fanged teeth 
was perfectly apparent : his back began 
to arch, as if he anticipated a leap, and 



his dilated tail grew restless as an angry 
serpent. 

The hottentot felt that time was pre- 
cious, and whirling his glittering pole- 
axe round his head with a most intimi- 
dating Bou;ri^ he brought it down with 
the rapidity of a thund^^li4>, as he sup- 
posed, ou the. skull of Ills adversary ! 

As he supposed ! 0aspal had a keen 
eye, but the panther bad'it quicker, and 
thus, by a change of attitude^ the agile 
ammal gave the descending' axe fl-ee way 
to bury its fury in th« harmless wood. 

Disconcerted by this unexpected fail- 
ure, Gaspal forgot himself so fy^ ns to 
lean forward, in attempting to with^aw 
his weapon. The panther ca^ht tlie 
momentary vanta^ and strikhag a tre- 
mendous backwai3 blpwjat the hend of 
the unfortunate hottentot, he tore off 
the better half of his Idt ear, «ndVip|>ed 
up a considerable portion of his scalp. 

Cootje bit his lip with rage, and raped I 
Men do nothing well in a passion, and lui 
excellent charge was villanouaiy wasted. 

The panther again crouched, as if pre- 
paring to bound on the wounded hotten- 
tot, who, howling with pain, still stag- 
gered forward, when the strange smile 
which has before been noted, played like 
a momentary gleam on the countenance 
of Laroon ; his small rifle was brought 
as it were instinctively to his eye, and 
in an instant, shot through the brain, 
the panther lay gasping on the sand. 



MISCELLANIES. 

STAGE TRICKXaV. 

In a little town in Germany, the di-« 
rectors of the theatre, seeking to draw 
a house, advertised, that in a mdo^drama 
which was to be performed, they would 
exhibit the head of a noted robber. In 
order to effect this, one of the actors 
was placed in such a manner, that the 
head alone was exhibited upon the table ; 
but a wag, wishing to raise a laugh at 
the expense of the manager, slily placed 
a small quantity of sneezing-powder in 
such a manner tbat it came in contact 
with the nose of the reputed robber's 
head, and caused it to burst into a violent 
fit of sneezing, to the great amusement 
of the audience. C. C. C. 

HEROIC REPLY. 

A Spartan once joined the ranks o£ his 
countrymen, who were proceeding to 
battle. He was lame, and the cireunA- 
stance of his appearing under such disad- 
vantage provoked the ridicule of his com 
panions. ** / came to fights not to fly ! * ' 
was the reponse of the limping hero. 

H. 
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THE MARRIAGE PORTION. 

( TranUated from the French, ) 

I was brou^it up in the vtlHige of Mon- 
treuil; by tUe good old cui^ himself ; and 
the lltile I know of music was gained 
fi^fthn in the happiest part of ray life — 
tbe^ime irhen I sang in the choir of his 
chapeVand had round red cheeks, which 
p6a|leiM0d to tap when I passed through 
the street^ a sweet, clear Toice, long curl- 
ing lodkM, loaded with powder, wooden 
sboesj and a blue frock. I do not look in 
the glass rerj often, but I think, some- 
tiBMi^ that my appearance is somewhat 
difllerent now. One of my greatest de- 
lights was an old spinet, not in very good 
tune, which the cur6 had in his parlour, 
and onr which I was never weary of pound- 
ing ; my ear was not bad, and the good 
old man took pains to teach me the gamut 
and to moke sie practise solfeggio. When 
be was pleased with me, he used to pinch 
my cheeks till they were purple, and say 
to me, ** Maturlot my boy, your Either 
and mother were only poor peasants, but 
if you become perfect in your catechism 



and your solftggio, and leave off playmg 
with that rusty old musket, there is no 
fear of your not becoming a firsUrate 
musician.** This gave me courage, and 
I thumped away, harder than ever, upon 
the keys of the ^inet, of which about 
half the wires were broken. 

Sometimes I was aUowed to go out and 
play, but my first pleasure was to go^ with 
a lump of bread in my hand, and sit down 
at the end of the park of Montreuil, close 
to a party of masons and other workmen, 
who were building a little pavilion for the 
queen. Thither I led by the hand a little 
girl, of nearly my own age, whom the 
cur6 also instructed in music, because she 
had a very fine voice. Her name was 
Pierrette, and her mother was the old 
gentleman's housekeeper. She was about 
thirteen years old, and already so beauti- 
ful that people used to stop her as she 
went along, to admire her bnght eyes and 
her exquisite shapes and I have more than 
once seen great ladies get out of their car- 
riages to luss her and talk to herv But 
she thought nothing of her own sweet 
face, and loved me like a brother. 
32 
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Our eustom of gcing to kx>k at the 
workmen, led us to miJce acquaintance 
with a young gtone-cutter, some eight or 
ten yean older than ourselves. He nuide 
us sit near him upon the grass or a piece 
of timber, and when he had a very large 
stone to cut through, Pierrette threw 
water upon the saw, and I laid hold of 
one end and helped him as much as I 
could ; thus we beoune the best friends in 
the world. His disposition was gentle 
and kind, always good-humoured, afid 
sometimes gay, but not often. His 
&ther, an architect, had been so thorough- 
ly ruined, that the young man was 
obliged to work hard for his living, and 
he ^ resigned himself to his fate very 
cheerfully ; but nature had made him a 
poet He always sang at his work, 
making the poetry as he went along, and 
every new block of stone that he took in 
hand was sure to give birth to a new series 
of couplets. Sometimes he would make 
Pierrette and me sing his verses, and 
sometimes amuse himself by composing 
little dialogues, which he made us repeat 
with appropriate gestures, as though we 
were acting scenes in a play. But with 
all this, he was a good workman, and 
minded his business, as the event proved, 
fbr in less than a year he became a master 
mason. He had to support by his labour 
his old widowed mother, and two little 
brothers, who often came to see him at 
work, and then he sang more gaily than 
ever. We used to call him plain Michael, 
but his full name was Michael-Jean 
Sedaine, afterwards so well known as that 
of a distinguished dramatist. 

The good cure of Montreuil loved me 
very much, and treated me so kindly that 
I should have utterly forgotten, if he had 
not constantly remmded me, that I was 
the offspring of two poor peasants, whom 
the snudl-pox had carried oS^ almost 
before I had time even to see them. At 
sixteen I was wild and ignorant enoi^h, 
but I knew a little Latin, a great deal of 
music, and was remarkably skilful in all 
sorts of garden labour. My life was hap- 
py, for Herrette was aXwm with me, and 
I could look at her as I worked, even 
though I had nothing to say. One day 
as I was lopping the branches of an elm 
in the park of Montreuil. and binding 
them up in little fagots, I^ierrette said to 
me, ** Oh Maturin, here are two grand 
and beautiful ladies coming towards us 
along the alley ; what shall we do ?" 

I boked, and beheld, sure enough, two 
young and lovely women advancing 
rapidly, one a little behind the other. The 
first was the tallest of the two, and had 



on a rich dress of ros&-ooloured silk ; she 
was almost running, and her companion 
found it difficult to keep up with her. 
Like alittle fool of a peasant as I was, I 
felt terribly alarmed, and said to Pier- 
rette^ ** IjCt us run away." But there 
was no longer time; and my terror was 
redoubled at seeing the rose lady make a 
sign to Pierrette, who blushed scarlet and 
stood motionle9s, holding jfie fast by the 
hand as if for protection. As for myself 
I took off my cap and leaned against a 
tree, trembling like a leaf. When the 
lady had reached the spot where we were 
standing, she went direct to Pierrette, 
and taking her gently by the chin, lifted 
up her head and exclaimed to her. compa- 
nion, *' Well, did I not tell you that the 
dress was beautiful?'' Just the thing 
for my masquerade on Tuesday ! And 
is she not lovely too ? My little angel, 
you will give your clothes to the people 
who will come for them from me, will 
you not? You shall have mine in ex- 



"Oh madame,'* — ^was all that Pierrette 
could utter. The other lady began to 
smile, but with a gentle, tender, and me- 
lancholy expression, which I have never 
forgotten, and advancing towards us, she 
took the hand of Pierrette, and bade her 
approach, telling her at the same time that 
nobody disputed the wishes of the lady 
who had addressed her. 

" Make no change whatever in your 
dress,'* resumed the lady in the rose- 
coloured silk, menacing her playfully 
with a little gold-handled riding-whip 
which she carried in her hand ; and then 
turnine to me she said, *' And here is a 
fine lac^ too ; he must become a soldier, 
and then you shall be married to each 
other.** 

She spoke laughingly and quickly, and 
then giving the cheek of Pierrette a 
gentle tap, she left us utterly amazed and 
dumb with admiration aiid astonishment. 
When they were gone we looked at each 
other without saying a word, and, as if 
by mutual impulse, turned our faces 
toward the house of the cur6, where we 
soon arrived, holding each other by the 
hand as usual, and very silent, but not a 
little delighted with our adventure. The 
good old man soon perceived that some- 
thing had happened, fbr Pierrette's face 
was glowing with blushes, and I hung 
my head as if ashamed to meet his eye. 
He asked what was the matter, and I 
replied very gravely, <' Monsieur le ciir6, 
I want to be a soldier." I thought he 
would have fallen to the ground. 
" What ?*' he exclaimed ; " do you wish 
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tolesreme? For hearen's nke, Pierette^ 
what has happoied to him, that he wants 
to be a soldier? Do you lov€ me no 
]<Higer, Matorin ; hatve yon lost all your 
affection for Pierrette ? What have we 
done to you? And what will beeome 
of the fine education I have given you ? 
Time finely lost, indeed! But speak, 
speak, ungrateful boy," he added, shakins 
me by the shoulder. I hung my head 
still lower, and looked steadfiwtly at my 
wooden shoes, but answered firmly, ** I 
want to be a soldier." The old house- 
keeper brought a glass of water to the 
cur^ and b^an to cry ; Pierrette cried 
too, and said not a word, but she was 
not angry at my wishing to be a soldier, 
for she knew that it was for the sake of 
marrying facr^ as the lady in the park had 
said. 

Just at this moment two tall powdered 
laqueys entered, with a waiting-maid 
who looked like a great lady, and in- 
quired whether Pierrette had packed up 
her dress for the queen and the Prineesse 
de Lamballe. liie poor old curd was 
struck dumb, and Pierrette and her 
mother were so frightened that they 
had not courage to open a little casket 
which the waiting-maid had brought in 
exchange for Pierrette's clothes ; and 
they went up stairs to their drosing- 
room, very much as one might go to the 
scaffold. As soon as they were gone, 
the curi6 questioned me as to the mean- 
ing of all this, and I told him the whole 
story as briefly as I could. « And it is 
for this that you wish to leave us?" he 
said, taking me by both hands ; ** you do 
not perceive that the greatest lady in 
Europe only spoke to a little peasant 
like you from the impulseof the moment, 
and has already fiirgotten you and all 
your eoneems. If any one should tell 
her tiut you had taken her word for a 
positive command, she would say that 
you were a great blockhead, and that 
for any thing she cared^ you might rfr> 
main a gardener to the end of your life. 
Besides, what will you gain by enlisting 
as a soldier? You may earn six times 
as nmch by gardening and teaching 
music ; you wifi lose the good principles 
I have taught you, and instead of con- 
tinuing modest, gentle, and well-behaved, 
become rude, vicious, and insolent. 
Pierrette will never be the wife of a 
rough and dissipated soldier, and her 
mother would forbid it, were she herself 
ever so 'willing." 

I still kept my eyes fixed upon the 
straps of my wooden shoes, pouting and 
scratching my head, and could only 



nratter in reply, " I cannot help it» mon- 
sieur ; I want to be a soldier.** 

The good cur6 had nothing more to 
say ; so he opened the door, and .with a 
sorrowful look, pointed towurd Versailles 
and left me. I understood his gesture^ 
and marched out without a word. I 
slicrald have done exactly as he did, had 
I been in his pboe^ but I did not think 
so then. I stuck my cap on one side of 
my head, pulled up the collar of my blue 
frock, toc^ my stick in my hand, and 
set out at once for VersaiUes, without 
bidding adieu to any one. Stopping at 
a little pot-house on the road, I fbund 
three dashing fellows in cocked hats, 
edged with gold, white uniforms turned 
up with rose-coloured foeings, their long 
mustaches stiff with pomatum, and their 
heads covered with powder ; they were 
recruiting sergeants of the royal regiment 
of Auvergne. They told me that I had 
only to seat myself at taUe with them, 
to fiMrm a just notion of the perfisct 
felicity perpetually enjojred by the sol- 
diers of that regiment. They made me 
eat roasted chicken, potted hare, and 
partridge, and drink superb claret and 
champagne ; and they swore to me upon 
their honour that in the Auvergne 
Royale, I should eat and drink nothing 
worse from one year's end to another. 
Afterward I found out how elosdy they 
adhered to truth in their eulogiums. 
They swore to me also (for ther did 
swear like troopers) that in their resiment 
the soldier's lifo was one of perfect hberty ; 
that the common soldiers were better off 
than the officers in any other, enjoying a 
most agreeable society of gay fUlows and 
pretty women ; that the music was su- 
perb, and that above all, they made every 
thing in the world of those who could 
play on the piano. This last circum- 
stance decided me. 

The next day, then, I had the honour 
of belonging to the royal regiment of 
Auvergne. It was a fine corpa^ no doubt, 
but then I could see neither Pierrette 
northecur6. I asked for roasted chicken 
for my dinner, and they gave me that 
delicious compound of bread, tough 
mutton, and potatoes known all over 
the world by the name of raJaUmUle* 
Moreo^ejr, they taught me to hold up my 
head and to perform the manual exercise 
with remarlnble precision — ^to march in 
ordinary time, quick time and double- 
quick : they made me wear a long thick 
queue, that dangled half way down my 
back; and they did me the honour to 
promise diat in time, if I behaved well, 
I should be admitted into the first eom- 
r2 
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pony of gvenadicrsA But I atm nothing 
of Pierrette or the cur^^ »ndl had no 
timeformtweu- 

One fine ^tuy^ irfaen I had committed 
iK>me trifling error at drffl, they mide me 
kneel upon the pawtoent perfectly mo- 
tionless (' hamng direotly m 'front of me 
a- biasing July suiiy. upon wlddk I tras 
forced to gaze wkhout even winking, 
with my mudDet at my dioolder in the 
attitude of fixing ; and I was enoouraged 
to maiHlaiD my luxurious position by 
Jthe presence of an honest corporal, who 
3'aiscd'the muazle of my piece from time 
to time, if I allowed it to descend an 
inch or two -fi»m. fiitigue, by rapping 
me over the knuckles with his cane. It 
was a* hewly^UTented punishment, of 
which the colonel had taken it into his 
•head to make trial. I had been some 
twenty minutes in this attitude, doing 
my best to enact the part of a statue or a 
petrifaetioD, when I saw at the end of 
my gun«;the qmet, slender figure of my 
good friend Michael, the stone-cutter, 

** You have* edme at a lucky moment," 
said I, '^aad you will obl%e me very 
particularly, if you will just place your 
«ane farmn instant under my bayonet, 
witiuiut letting -anybody see you; the 
cane will be none the worsen and my 
arms will feel a great deal better.** 

"Ah, -Maturin my friend,'* he replied, 
*^ydu «re well, punished for leaving 
Moatreuil; you are in a fiiir way to lose 
all the musie you used to love so much, 
and I sus{)tct that what you hear at the 
parade, is hardly worth the exchange.** 

'Mt 18 -all the same,'* I answered, rais- 
ing my gun: from the support of his cane, 
with a feeling of pride; "it is all the 
same; every one has his notion." 

'' Ton will never, again raise those fine 
peaches of Montreuil, with Pierrette for 
your assistant; and her lips aro fresher 
and riper than they." 

«It is idl the same,*' I repeated: 
** every one to his notion^*' 

" You will have to kn/eel a long time 
upon these hard stones,, taking aim at 
nothing, before you get to be even a 
simple oorpond." 

" It is idl the same,*' I answered once 
more ; '< if I get on but 4k>wly, stiU I 
shall get on; suoeiess is sure^ to j^im who 
can 2^rd to wait with patience; and 
when I get to be a sergeant, 1 shall be 
somethings and tkien I will marry Pier- 
rette/' 

Michael sighed. « Ah, Maturin," 
said he, ** y«ou are, any thing but wise ; 
you are too amjbitious' and too proud, my 
friend. Would you not like to bedis- 



ebarged, if some ooe^woiddbuyaaub- 
stHute for you, and come and marry 
Pierf ette at once?" 

** Michael,** I answered, " your ecmdi- 
tion seems to be changed, as weU ,as 
your ofaaracier; you no longer seem to 
be a mason, for you wear a velvet dou- 
blet instead of a jacket and an aj^on. 
But I remember what you. used 'to say; 
^every one must frilfil his- destiny v*- I 
would not marry with - other ' people's 
money, and I am iulfiUtng.my^deati^y, 
^ you see. Besides. It wi|s the queen 
who. put this notion into my head, and 
what the queen stiys must ^. right* She 
told me to become a soldier, and that 
then we should be married/* 

** But tell me," said Midiaeli " if the 
queen would give you the Joeney, would 
you take it and marry Pierrette?" 

'*No, Michael, I would not take her 
money» even were she disposed to .give 
it?" 

« But suppose Pierrette herself shotcdd 
gain a dowry?" 

.<< Yes, Michael) in that case I would 
marry her at once." 

"Well," said he, ««I wUl teU Ujjb to 
the queen." 

"Are you mad," said I. "or are 
you a servant in the palace?" 

" Neither one nor the other, Matu- 
rin, althou^ I no longer work in 
stone." 

" And what do you work in then?" 
said I. 

" Pen, ink, and paper.** 

" Bah !" said I, "is this possible?" 

** Indeed, it is, my frioid; I construct 
little pieces that are not always bad. 
You shall see." 

'*Iam very glad to hear it," I answer- 
ed; or rather I would have answered, 
had it not been for the corporal who just 
then came up, and gave Michael's cane 
such a bang with his stick, that it flew a 
dozen yards into the air ; and at . the 
same time he ordered the sentinel to 
the black hole, for allowing a citizen |to 
come upon the parade ground. 

Michael saw that it was time fi»: bun 
to go; he picked up his cane very 
quietly and walked away, saying, "I 
assure you* Maturin, that I will relate 
all this to the que^i." 

My little Pierrette was a good gii>l» of 
a firm and decided charactw. • She gave 
the cur^ and her mother to understand 
that she was resolved to have Maturin 
for her husband* and sat up late at night 
to work upon h^ wedding-dresses, just 
as though I had not been turned out of 
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the bouse for ytstats. If not Ibr erer. 
Oti« dtty-BS iihe yn» sitting at thft door 
of the cut6, vorking and singing as if 
Bodving had Iwppened, she saw a splen- 
did carriage witb six bclrses eome quioUy 
up' the atenue, driven by ibor postil- 
lions m rose-coloinred litery, and with 
powdered tiair, Terj handsome, and so 
little that at a distance nothing coidd be 
seen Of them but thehr great jack-boots. 
But what will' you think when I tell 
yon' that the footmen who rode before, 
dnsw up predsely at the door of the 
cure's honise, where' the earriape was 
polite ettottgh'to stop also, and ito door 
to open? There was nobody within. 
As Pierrette war staring with all her 
'kyts, the footman took off his hat with 
a soptth hew, and begged her to have 
the goodtoess to take a seat in the oar- 
nia^. You will think, perhaps, that 
Kerrette made otgeetions; not a bit! 
she had too much good sense for that. 

' 9he 'merely took off her wooden shoes, 
put on a pair of morocoo, with silver 
mddesy folded and laid away her work, 
and then walked to the carriage leaning 
iipoti the arm of the footman, just as 
though she had done so all her life: 
ainoe she had exchanged dresses with the 
queen, she was not to be astonished by 
iBfiyihiitg. - 

The calrriage was driTeo to Trianon, 
and Pierrette was led by the obsequious 
footman through gilded rooms with floors 
of rose-wood and mahogany, till at last 
she heard from an adjoining apartment 
a joyous and musical laugh which fright- 
ened her a little; but as soon as the door 
was opened her courage returned, for 
she b^eld her friend the queen and the 
Prineesse de LambaUe. 

«< Ah, here she is,*' exclaimed the 
queen, with a gay and happy smile ; and 
she ran to her and took boUi her hands. 
<*Iar Ae not fVesh and blooming? The 
Tery creature for our little project. And 
she has talent too, never fear. Listen 
to me, my girl/' continued Marie An- 
toinette; '''two gentlemen are coming 
here directly; whether you know them 
Or not, say nothing and do nothing but 
what they bid you. I know that you 
i^n sing, and they will wish to hear you; 
if they tell you to rise^ to sit, to walk, to 
go and come; you will rise, sit, walk, go 
out and return, just as they desire you. 
Bo you understand? All this is for your 
good. Madame and I will teach you 

'something that you must learn, and all 
that ^e shall require in return will be 
that yott come to us every day for an 
hbnr, and do exabtly what we require of 



yott. That is not mneh^ ii at^ my good 
and pretty gill?'' 

Pierrette made no answsiv nve with 
a blush ; b«t &e fUt so happy that she 
could have kissed die boautifol Utile 
queen as though she had been her sohool- 
foliow. Her instruetinaa were asBreelv 
finished when two men oame in, one tall 
and thin, the other abort and Ikt. When 
Pierrette saw the taU one, she could not 
help eadaiming, **GoQdfaraBs! It is—.** 
But she remembered her ls a MP » and bit 
her lip to prevent herself from speaking. 

"WeH," said the queei^ '*wimi do 
you think of her, gsnuanien-?*' 

**U she not Bote bersdf?" said Mi- 
chad Sedaine. 

** A single note, madauic^" said the 
short, stout gentleman, and I shall 
know whether she ia the Bote for Mon- 
signy, as wfil as for Sedaine. ** Come, 
mv child," added Gretry, turning to 
Pierrette, ** let me hear yoo try the ga- 
mut;" and he soonded the vt, re, mi, 
/a, so/. 

Pierrette repeated it afUr him. 

*<She has a superb voice,'* added 
Gretry, 

The queen elappcd her hands with de- 
light, and exclaimed) " She will gain her 
marriage portion. ** 

In the meanthne^ my r^ment was 
ordered to Orleans, and I was dread- 
fully home-sick. Three months had 
passed away, and I had heard nothing of 
Michael, or the cur^ or Pierrette. I 
grew thin, and pale, and weak, and my 
comrades laughed at me ; some because 
they thought me really 31, and others ' 
bcMuse they believed that I was only 
pretending. Ihere was nothing left for 
me but to die, in order to convince them 
of their error, and yet I wHs not altoge- 
ther tired of living. 

One day, an officer of my company 
came to me, and said, <<Maturin, you 
can read; come, and look at this pla- 
card." And he led me to a wall, upon 
which was posted the following phty- 
ImU:— 

" bt thx botal comuavd* 

" On Monday next will be performed 
the new tragedy of Irene, by M. de 
Voltaire, and the operetta of B&te ei 
Colas; the words by M. de Sedaine, and 
the music by M. Monsigny; being for 
the benefit of the odebrated Mademoi- 
selle Colombe, who will appear as Rose 
in the operetta. Her Migesty, the queen, 
has condescended to promise that, on 
this night, she will honour the theatre 
with her presence." 
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'* Well, captain/* said I, what has aU 
this to do with me? " 

«Harkye, Maturin," he answered, 
** you are a good fellow, and a handsome 
fellow besides ; you shall hare your hair 
curled and powdered, and I will place 
you on guard, at the door of the queen's 
box/' 

So said, and so it was done. Monday 
night came, and found me in full uni- 
form at the door of the royal box, stand- 
ing upon a purple carpet, and siuround- 
ed by garlands and festoons of flowers. 
The manager was bustling about like a 
man too happy to stand still, and seek» 
ing Gretry, whom he met, at length, just 
opposite the place where I was standing, 

" Ah, Gretry, my dear Gretry,** said 
the manager, " tell me, I beg of you, may 
I not speak one word with this celebrated 
vocalist you have brought me ? Not that 
I presume for a moment to doubt her 
talent, but you know how anxious I feel — 
the queen —there has been no rehearsal.*' 

** Time enough," coolly answered Gre- 
try, "when she comes upon the stage. 
Make yourself perfectly easy ; Sedaine 
and I have seen and heard her — that is 
enough for you. But, tell me ; you have 
doubled your prices, I hope 1 '* 

** Better than that, Monsieur Gretry : 
I have raised them to a louis-d*or ; less 
than that would have been disrespectful to 
the queen.*' 

At this moment there was a great 
noise of carriages and horses^ and the 
shouts of the people without, announced 
the arrival of the queen, who entered so 
quickly that I had barely time to ** pre- 
• sent arms*' before she had passed into 
her box. She was followed by a number 
of ladies and courtiers, among whom I 
recognised the sweet but melancholy face 
of her who had accompanied the queen 
on her visit to Montreuil. 

The performance began at once. The 
queen chatted and laughed all through 
the tragedy, and of course, nobody list- 
ened ; bjtt when the opera commenced, 
she was ^ attention, and the audience 
were profoundly silent. AU of a sudden 
I heard a full, rich, melodious voice that 
went straight to my heart, and affected 
me so much that I trembled, and had to 
lean upon my gun for support. There 
was, there could be only one voice in the 
world like that I Ustened — I stood 
upon my toes, and looking over the 
heads of the royal party through a cre- 
vice in the door, beheld the singer. It 
^as a little peasant ; and I marvelled at the 
resemblance she bore to my Pierrette. 
There was her height, her shape, her 



very dress ; the same red frock, the white 
apron, the sweet little foot, the blue and 
red striped stockings, and the silver 
buckles in her shoes. 

"Mercy upon me !*' I exclaimed, "how 
clever these actresses must be to adopt so 
completely the look and manner of all 
sorts of people ; here is this famous Ma- 
demosiselle Colombe, who lives in a 
splendid house at Paris, dresses like a 
duchess, and has scores of servants to 
wait on her ; and see how exactly she re- 
sembles Pierrette! And yet it b clear 
enough that she is not Pierrette. My 
poor sweetheart cannot sing like that^ 
although her voice is every bit as fine.** 

Still I continued to look, until the 
door of the box was suddenly banged in 
my &ce. The queen was incommoded 
by the heat, and wished it open. I heard 
her speaking quickly, and laughing with 
great delight. 

" This is excellent,'* she said, " and 
the king will be amused with our adven- 
ture. Mademoiselle Colombe will lose 
no credit by permitting me to take ad- 
vantage of her name and reputation. My 
dear princess," she continued, speaking 
to Madame de Lamballe, ** we have 
taken them all in, finely; these good 
people are doing a good action without 
knowing it ; they are delighted with the 
great actress, and we have but to give 
the signal to bring down thunders of ap- 
plause.*' Thus speaking, she tapped 
with her fan upon the front of the box, 
and in a moment the house re-echoed 
with the clapping of bands and cries of 
** £rav€h bravo." Rose could not open 
her mouth without a storm of approba- 
tion, and the lovely queen was in rap- 
tures. 

At length the piece was ended, and a 
shower of wreaths and bouquets was 
thrown at the feet of Rose, from every 
part of the house. " And the real lover, 
where Is he?*' said the queen to the 
Duke de Lauzun. The . Duke came 
out of the box and beckoned to my cap- 
tain, who was marching up and down 
the corridor. My captain bowed pro- 
foundly and spoke to the duke in a low 
voice ; the queen looked at me ; in 
another moment I saw Michael Sedaine 
coming up the stairs, followed by Gre- 
try and the manager; and with them 
came Pierrette, the real Pierrette, my 
own, my bride, the Pierrette of Mon- 
treuil. The manager, unable to restrain 
his joy, was muttering to himself, "a 
fine house — a splendid benefit — eighteen 
thousand francs at the very least." The 
queen rose from her seat, and coming 
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cmt of the box with a bright smile and a 
look of benevolent gaiety, she took Pier- 
rette by the hand, saying, '< There^ my 
girl> this is the only way in whieh a mar- 
riage portion can be gained in an hour 
without di^aoe or crime;'* and then 
turning to me she added, " I hope 
Monsieur Maturin will have no objection 
now to accept the hand and the fortune 
of Pierrette, since she has earned it for 
hersdf." 



THE NEW BOOK. 

BT ▲ CANTAB. 

** None are so fond of Mcrets tstbOM who do 
■ot mean to keep them. Such penons eovet 
accrets as a apendtlirift covets mooq^— for the 
pwpoae of cirgohulon."— Xiocois. 

What a pity it is that men will not allow 
the feelings wUdi suggest their more 
trivial and insignificant actions, to have 
equal influence also in the greater con- 
cerns of life. Who can witness the trou- 
ble taken by the reading part of a small 
vDlage for the first perusal of a new book, 
or, ^ich is more often the case, of an 
old book which has made its first appear- 
ance at the solitary circulating library, 
without lamenting that a litSe of the 
energy, activity, and emulation, visible 
in the beings who throng round the tor- 
aiented librarian, is not put to some ser- 
vice in the real Ininness of life. 

About two or three summers ago, I 
was so much amused by an incident 
connected with this prevalent appetite 
for the first cut of a new book, that I 
have been tempted to put it into some 
sort of legible shape. I have an aimt, 
an old romance-reading maiden lady, 
who, for the last thirty years of her life^ 
has inhabited a small house in the neigh- 
bourhood of a village lying at some dis- 
tance from the metr<^lis ; therefore, as 
might be expected, containing only one 
circulating library. As with all novel- 
reading persons, the first perusal of a 
new one, in my aunt s imagination, 
doubles the beauties of a first-rate, and 
renders even the dullest of its kind, 
piquante and delightful. By burning 
one candle, instead of two, except when 
company are present, she is enabled, 
without any stings of conscience, to pay 
a double subscription ; and upon those 
terms, receive every new publication, 
uncut firom the librarian ; thus gratify- 
ing, at a little sacrifice, the first wish of 
her soul. 

At the time above-mentioned, I was 
paying a visit at her house, and was 
hi^ly delighted at perceiving in the old 



lady an energy and aelivlty, which I 
thought her age had not allowed me to 
expect. But the riddle was soon solved, 
for I had not been ten minutes in the 
house, when she told me she was in 
hourly anticipation of the arrival of a 
new work, entitled, the « Tales of the 
O'Hara Family." I did not think it 
charitable to undeceive her with regard 
to the age of that exquisite book, by 
letting her know that it had already been 
ten or twelve months before the public, 
and therefore let her remain in blessed 
ignorance. The clock had scarcely struck 
seven, and the tea things barely removed 
from table, (my aunt drinks tea early )^ 
when John entered the room with three 
respectable sised, novel-looking books, 
that is, done up in blue boards, with a 
little white paper title at the back of 
each. My aunt, with the avidity attri- 
butable only to demi-starvation, snatched 
at the volumes, and vrith difficulty by 
the fiding light, punkd out the title 

*<Johnl did you see any other new 
books on Mr. Brown's counter ?*' 

** Yes, ma'am ; there was three others^ 
uncommon like them ; and Miss Gibson's 
servant comes in and axes for summak 
fresh, and then, ma'am. Master Brown 
gies those there." 

** Good heavens I you don't say so ; 
that must be another copy, and that en- 
vious Miss Gibson got it. John, get 
candles, and make haste, for we will be- 
gin it to-night, and see whether, in spite 
of the two copies, we cannot get the 
start of Miss Gibson." 

The shutters having been dosed, and 
the candles brought in, the first volume 
was placed in my hands, and I com- 
menced reading. Just bdfin« I had got 
half through the first tale, « Crohoore 
na Bilhoge," my aunt became exceed- 
ingly nervous. I was continually inter- 
rupted by exclamations, such as these— ^ 
•* Hist! hark !** Twice did I go and see 
if the hall-door was closed ; and at last, 
was dispatched to the kitchen for the 
cleaver, for John had not been more 
than three years in the family, and who 
knew what might happen? But, not- 
withstanding all her terrors, I was or- 
dered to read on by the light of the 
flaming, long-wicked candles, whieh, 
though ghasdy enough to frighten my 
aunt with innumerable misty shapes in 
the gloom of the comers, die had not 
courage enough to snuff', evidently fear- 
fol of the temporary darkness it would 
occasion. At the end of the first tale, 
however, she permitted me to go to bed; 
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and^ taking^ a^e ][>Ook,wi,^^l\<^,.r(etired 

The next moftting^ too inm^tieop to 
read Uieis^hbl^ ntif el, Dcfore she triui^ph- 
ed over Miai Gibsioti, which she expect- 
ed to dditi'coHsequence of the last night's 
-hftrd reai£ng, mv ^untj immediately 
' aft^ an early breaK^^, put on her wa^k- 
" iAg things, mid' hold of tt^y arm, and set 
> dtft on a vi^ to the afbresaid lady. Sure 
" enough^ Mhth' we entered, we found 
- Miss <3ftson in the middle of one of the 
yoluMes of a iset of bool^s which lay upon 
the table, exactly the counterpart of 
. those we had lef^ at home. I observed 
' ra'y aunt's eye glance anxiously and vigi- 

- laiAtly at the two volumes which lay upon 
the table, and likewise her smile of tri- 
umphant slEitisfiiction at the pleasing con- 
"vfction from seeing them uncut, that 
Miss Gibson had not yet emerged from 
the first volume, while she herself had 
travelled half through the second. 

** WeH," my dear, said my aunt, after 
the usual inquiries at morning visits, 
** I see you have got this dear, delight^ 
new bobk. How very good of Mr. 
Brown to get two copies, isn't it? It is 
so unpleasant to keep one's friends wait- 
ing; for you know, my dear, my ar- 
rangements with Mr. Brown enable me 
always to pa*use the new books instant- 
ly upon ^eir arrival. But you have 

- hot, I perceive, finished the first story. 
Shockhttg— very shocking, it is the be- 
ginning, isn't it? But, thank heaven ! 
k ^1 «nds happily. That Crohoore — 
now I 'II bet you a wager you think him 
the murderer of that old man ?** 

• <*I do not wish, my dear Miss S.,*' 
— 4aid Miss Gibs6n. 

But my aunt interrupted her imme- 
diately. *' Stop, my dear ; — right enough: 
you don't wish to hear the end of the 
story beforehand ; it takes away the ex- 
quisite mystery — so it does — I never like 
it my^lf. But really, what do you 
think? I myself thought, for a long 
time, that that Crohoore was the mur- 
d«;«r) because, you know, Pearce Shea 
seems so different a man. Well, but 
I'll say nothing about it — ^you will enjoy 
the more yourself, all about the White- 
Boy, and the poor lawyer with his ears 
cut ofif, Ac, &c."— And so my aunt ran 
on, till, at last, she had gone through 
the work; in spite of Miss Gibson's con- 
tintied attempts at interruption, which 
she as continually parried by saying, 
**0*— ah! — true! — I'll say no more;** 
and theiD, again, she launched forth into 
the very pith of the narrative. At last, 
she stopped for want of breath and mat- 



t^ i and Miss Qik^t» iSbupd idoqi just 
to say, with fi.mild patroniziag mr, and 
A triumph^t snule on her lips, *• I was 
gping to. saj(, my dew Miss ^ if ^ou 
h^ not inter^iipt^ mfii tb*t I was well 
acquainted wlth.tWstory>,.wiiifih.I read, 
J believe, sqme two year;», 9gp in.l<i>n- 
don, when on ,a vi$it 4t my brother'^'* 

" Have you .rcsally 1 how funny I" — 
and my aunt U^^h^ > hut ^ I ^ hpw 
bitter that laugh; ui it. spoke a sleepless 
night, and the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment ! " Well ! but tjj^n," ^be .^puti- 
nued with a groan, for she ha4. mifgiv- 
ings that Miss Gibson had the stcut of 
her in some other works also, ** What 
books are these? I hoped — I mean-^I 
thought they were the 'Ta^es of %he 
O'Hara Family.* They are very like 
those we have at home." 

" They are, my dear, the * Taleiiof ^e 
0*Hara Family;' lm%,th» Second Series.'* 
J, P. JUN.. 



CURIOUS ANECDOTE . „ 
OF TURKISH TREACHERY^ 

The intelligent author of the " ^orr^s- 
pondance d* Orient** relates the following 
anecdote, which, as he observes, ilooks 
more like a page of romance than aiL Ku- 
thenticated fact. \\ 

Some years ago, Mahmoud, ali>eady 
disquieted by the growing greatne^' oi 
his vizier of the Pyramids, determined 
to get rid of him by the following stm- 
tagem. Siunmoning to hls^ preseooeiei 
young and innocent Georgian from his 
harem, he thus addressed her: ^* My 
beautiful slave, you will be very happy 
when I tell you, that I have chosen you 
as the companion of my glorious Paoba 
of Egypt, the first man on earth, next 
to me; I am about to give you ai xing* a 
marvellous talisman, by whose aid yo«, 
may become the absolute sovere^ of 
his heart. If in any of. his tender iii«> 
terviews with you, he should aak t0 
drink, secretly slip this ring into hiseupy 
and when he shall have drunk« you wul 
set him at your feet like a captive child, 
so powerful is the talisman I am bestow;* 
ing upon you." This ring, which the 
young Georgian received with transport 
from the hands of the Sultan, had ft 
small stone or composition, which, who* 
dissolved in water, product a most ae« 
tive poison. The gii:l knew nothing of 
this, and pleased'her fiincy with the bril- 
liant prospects proposed to her by the 
Sultan. She soon departed for Egypt, 
escorted by a numerous suite; she wMk 
not however, received 4>y Mohammed 
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AK; fte^ urbo find then as now, spies at 
Cot«Mantxno{>lb, in the very palace of the 
Saltan, recehed warning in time. He 
presented Hie beautSfiil Georgian to one 
of laSa ptineipal oflieers; the young 
sUt^ wisked' to employ iSie talisman, to 
secure he)* power over her new master ; 
the poor oifficer swallowed the poison, 
and dttipped down dead as if struck by 
a thuiideHMlt. The ignorant girl, as- 
toolslied St ^e event, began to bewaU 
her fiit6, and rdated simply what she had 
dofie, and fhym whom she had received 
tlie fatal' taHsman. AB was then ex- 
phdhed without difficulty, and when the 
news came to Mohammed Ali, he re- 
turned thanks to Providence, for avert- 
'%g from him the mortal draught 

SUPERSTmOUS CUSTOM AT JAFFA. ' 

EvxaT evening during Lent, the young 
children of Gredc families go to the door 
of the Christian houses, and with a mo- 
notonous chant, which might be taken 
for lamentation, demand wood, or money 
t* buy wood. " Give, give," they say, 
*- and next year your children will be 
married, and their days will be prospe- 
roQS, and you will live long to witness 
thdr happiness.** The wood that these 
children ask, is designed to bum the Jews. 
It is on the evening of Holy Thursday 
that the young Greeks kindle their fires, 
and every little troop has its own pile. 
Hiey dress a straw figure in the Jewish 
costume, and the victim in effigy is then 
brought to the place of execution, amid 
shouts and hisses. The children deli- 
berate gravely on the kind of punish- 
ment, to which the Israelite should be 
«ondemned: some say, ** Crucify him, 
he has erueified Jesus ; " others, " Cut 
him down — tear him to pieces, for he 
has fiAain our God.*' The chief of the 
troop then interferes : " What need is 
khere,** he says, " to have recourse to all 
these pmnishments? Is there not a fire 
kindled? Burn the Jew.** The ima- 
l^mary Jew is then cast into the flames, 
and the children exclaim, '< O Fire, fire, 
s^iare him not ; devour him ; be has buf< 
i«ted Jesus Christ, he has nailed his 
hitods and bis feet;*' and the children 
that enumerate all the sufierings which 
the Jews . made our Saviour endure. 
When the victim is consumed, they throw 
the ashes to the winds with bitter exe- 
crations, and each ^urns home satisfied 
that he has taken vengeance on the mur- 
derer of Christ. Have not such cus- 
toms their character imprinted on them? 
and do they no%give rise to very serious 
r^eeciohs? * 



ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

Wx take the following letter from the 
Athenaeum Journal. The story is Ger^ 
man in all its detail^ and ^uite as fright- 
ful as any of the wild fictions to which 
" fktherland" has given birth. Pity that 
Goethe is not living to immortalise it in 
A Drama/ It is, doubtless, dramatised 
by our French neighbours ere this. These 
** sentimental suicides** are one of the 
many indications of a depraved age. 

** I was about to send you a gossiping 
letter on a multitude of comparatively 
unimportant sulrjects, when aU interest 
and attention here was absorbed by one of 
the most tragical and astounding events 
ever recorded in literary biography. You 
may rely on every particular I am now 
about to rehite. I know all the parties 
intimately— know all circumstances by 
direct letters — am authorised to oonuau- 
nicate them to you — and most anxious 
to do so without the loss of a single mo- 
ment, ]^t misrepresentations should find 
their way into the £n|^sh papers. You 
have, at least, heard, by fame and name, 
of Dr. H— S— ,• Custos of the Royal 
Library at Berlin, — distinguished, as a 
schohu*, by his editicfi of " Facuvii Dou- 
lorestes' — as a poet, by his collection of 
Greek Songs, and his * Bilder des Orients. * 
He nuirried, fiour or five years sinoe> a 
highly-accomplished and amiable young 
lady. Miss W— » of Leipzig. They lived 
most happily together* but had no fa- 
mily. Her wh^e time and attentions 
therefore were devoted to him: his suc- 
cess, his fiune^ his happiness, engrossed 
all her thoughts. During the summer 
of 1833 they travelled together through 
Russia, and returned to Berlin delighted 
with the scenes they had passed through, 
and full of enthusiasm «id new literary 
projects. But soon after the husband 
was taken ill. His disorder was pecu- 
liar, and the phvsioians expressed their 
fears that his mmd would be ultimately 
a£fected. In the autumn of last year 
they visited together the Baths of Bis- 
singen, but he did not derive from them 
the benefit anticipated* They were de- 
tained on their return by illness at Ha- 
nover, and only reached Berlin late in 

* We have suppressed the names. To 
the few personally interested, the parties 
are sufficiently indicated— to the many, 
it is of little consequence, and the publi- 
cation might give pain, although there 
can be no doubt that, notwithstanding 
dur precaution,they will shortly be bruited 
about all over Europe. 
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the leason ; but as aoon as he arrived, he 
resigned his situation of Gustos of the 
Royal Library, that he might ei\joy, un- 
disturbed, the quiet of domestic life» and 
recorer, if possible, his health. A friend, 
and one whom I introduced, had often 
spoken to them of the beautiful enrirons 
of Jena — of our habits, manners, and 
social life. Led by his description, and 
perhaps a wish, under circumstances, to 
change the scene, they had resolyed to 
spend the next summer in our little town. 
This was especially her plan ; and in ar- 
ranging for, and talking oyer, the eon- 
templated change, the time passed until 
the 29th of December, when the Doctor 
went to a public concert. He expressed 
his intention of leaving it before a sym- 
phony of BeethoTen's should be per- 
formed, fearing that it would be too much 
for him, and try his weak nerves too se* 
verely. His wife persuaded him to the 
contrary: be remained— was ffratified and 
cheered by it — and returned home full 
of hispUnsfor the next summer. When 
be entered his lodgings he found all in 
confusion. During his absence she, having 
previously dressed herself all in whiter 
had killed herself-Hshe had pointed a 
dagger to her heart, and with a resolved 
spirit struck a sure blow, and expired in- 
stantly. The maid-servant, who heard 
her mistress fall, finding both doors which 
led to her chamber fitstened, called for 
the landlord. On forcing an entrance 
they found her dead. The unfortunate 
huidMmd arrived at this moment. The 
following letter, written with a firm hand 
upon a Aeet of common paper, lay upon 
the table:— 

« More unhappy than thou hast been, 
thou canst not be, my most beloved; 
happier thou mayst biBcome with real 
misfortune. There is often a wonderfiil 
blesang in misfortune — you will surely 
find it so. We suffered together one 
sorrow : thou knowest how I suffered in 
silence: no reproach ever came from you 
— ^much, much hast thou loved me. It 
will be better for thee>-much better. 
Why? I feel, but have not words to ex- 
press what I feel. We shall meet here- 
after, firee and unfettered. But thou wil\ 
live out thy time upon earth. Fulfil 
then thy destiny, and act with energy. 
Salute aJl whom I loved, and who loved 
me in return. Till, in all eternity we 
meet, thy Charlotte. 

" P. S. Do not betray weakness — be 
firm, strong, and resolute." 

These are the brief particulars of per- 
haps the most extraordinary suicide in 
the world's records. This heroic woman 



had a deep insight into the nature of her 
husband's malady: she folt and knew 
that nothing but a real and lasting sorrow 
eould give another direction to his 
thoughts, and save him from madnesa; 
and she offered herself a willing sacrifice 
to his happiness. It is perhaps still more 
extraordinary, that from this eventful 
moment he has recovered ; tbephyacians 
declare that no medicine could have 
worked with half such potency either <m 
mind or body. He feels himself strong 
and able to fulfil her last declared wishes, 
and to accomplish those great projects 
upon which heretofore he merely con- 
templated and speculated. 



THE RIVAL LADIES; 

AV AKDALUSXAK TALE, 

FROM THX KISCXLLANXOUS WOftXS OF 

CEKVANTES. 

fFor the Parterre J. 

Chap. II. 

Th6n leest we are not all alone nnhappy ; - 

ThU wide and nniveraal theatre 

PresentB more woftil pageanu than the 

scene 
Wherein we play. At You Lite It, 

The gentleman who had been listening 
to the enamoured Teodosia's story, kept 
silence for so long a time after she had 
concluded it, that she thought he had 
fallen asleep in the midst of it; and to 
know if her suspicion was right, she said, 
*' Are you asleep, sir? In£ed it were 
not amiss that you should be so; for the 
sufferer who relates his woes to one who 
does not feel them, may well incline 
him rather to slumbor than to sorrow.'' 

" I am not asleep," answered the gen- 
tlenuu ; " on the contrary, I am so much 
awake, and so much alive to your misfor- 
tuney that I know not whether I may not 
say that it grieves my heart as much as it 
does your own ; so that I am ready not 
only to counsel, but also to assist you 
to the utmost of my power, since, although 
the terms in which you have told me your 
story, by displaying the fine understand- 
ing with which you are endowed, have 
shewn that you must have been led away 
as much by your own inclination as by 
the persuasions of Marco Antonio, yet I 
am willing to admit, as an excuse for your 
error, your immature years, too few to 
have been aware of the numerous wiles 
of men. Compose yourself, lady, and 
sleep (if you can) the small portion of 
the night which can now be remaining ; 
and when the morning comes, we will 
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eoosult togediery and will we what ftepa 
ean be taken finr your adraatage." 

Teodoaia thanked him in the best 
annner shecoidd, and etrofe to compote 
hendf nlittle!, in order to allow the gen- 
tleman to go to deepu He, bowerer, 
could not slumber a moment^ but turned 
restlesBly about, sighing so deeply, that 
TeodosiA wte obliged to ask what 
disturbed him, saying, that if it was any 
distress which she could alleriate, sbs 
would do it with the same readiness with 
which he had offered to serre her. To 
which h^ answered— <* Although you, 
yours^, lady, are the cause of my unrest, 
yet it is not in your power to remore it; 
£»- had such been the case, I should then 
ha¥e been without uneasiness." 

Teodosia was unable to comprehend 
the drift of this enigmatical reply. She 
was not, however, without suspicion that 
some amorous impulse had seised him, 
and further, that she herself was the ob- 
ject of it ; nor, says my author, was the 
suspicion an unnatural one, considering 
that they were in such an apartment 
alone, and in the dark. Under this ap- 
prehension, she rose and diressed herself 
in great hasten and in perfect silcuce^ 
girding on her sword and dagger; and in 
that manner, sitting on the bed, she 
awaited the daybrei^, which in a little 
while gave signs «f its approach by the 
sparklings of light which shot through 
the numerous chinks and crevices t^ 
ventilated the comfortless apartments of 
that order of Spanish inns. 

Her male companion had done the 
same ; and no sooner did he observe the 
streaks of daylight in the chamber, than 
he rose from the bed, saying, *< Arisen 
madam, and I will accompany you in 
this journey ; nor shall you quit my side 
until I see Marco Antonio at yours, as 
your lawful husband, or else until he or 
I lose our life in the quarrel ; — and now 
you shall see the obligation of redress 
which your wrongs have imposed upon 
me ;** and so saying, he opened the win- 
dows and doors of the apartment. 

Teodosia had been wishing the light 
to be admitted, in order that she might 
survey the figure and countenance of the 
person with whom she had been talking 
during the night ; but when she saw and 
recognized him, she would have wished 
that to her the day-light might never 
have arrived, but that her eyes might 
have been closed in perpetual darkness ; 
for scarcely had the gentleman turned his 
eyes to look at her (which he was not 
Ins impatient to do), before she knew 
him to be the very brother whom she so 



■uieh feared ; at the t^jbt of whom she 
was struck upefrMflBs, and changed 
ookHir ; but at length, gathering courage 
from her very fear, and presenee of mind 
from the eonaeiousness of her peril, lay- 
ing her hand upon her dagger, she took 
it by the point, and threw herself on her 
knees beforo her brother, saying, in a 
hurried and fidtering voice :-* 

** Here, air, and my beloved brotlier, 
take this weapon, and satisfy your anger 
by inflicting the punishment due to my 
crime, which is too great for any mercy 
toavidlme. I confess my sin, and I wish 
not that mv repentance should be receiv- 
ed in exculpation; only I entreat that my 
punishment, while it takes my life^ may 
apmn my reputation, since^ though by 
absenting myself from my parents' house 
I have put it in manifest danger, it may 
yet remain entire, if the chastiwment you 
infliot upon me be secret." 

Her brother gased at her; and although 
the seeming levity with which she had 
noted prompted him to revenge, yet the 
fbreible and feding terms in which she 
confessed her fenlt so sofUned his heart, 
that, with a mild and cheering counte- 
nance^ he raised her from the ground, 
and consoled her in the best manner he 
was able; sayings amongst other thinn, 
that as he ccniid find no punishment ade- 
quate to her folly, he postponed it fisr the 
present; and that for that reason, as also 
because it appeared to him that fortune 
had not yet entirely dosed the door of re- 
dress against her, he was rather inclined 
to seek it by all possible means than to 
avenge the dishonour which her great 
induKretion had brou^ upon hioL" 

These words revived the feinting spi- 
rits of Teodosia; the colour returned to 
her cheeks; and her hopes, which had 
vanished for a while, were restored. Don 
Rafeel (for that was her brother's name) 
was desirous of saying no more to her on 
the subject just then ; only telling her 
she must change her name of Teodosia 
tor the mascuUne one of Teodoro, and 
that they must return together to Sala- 
manca, in order to find out Marco An- 
tonio ; although he imagined that he was 
not there ; since, being his own acquaint- 
ance, he should most likely have met him 
in the university; although, indeed, it 
might be, that the injury which he had 
done him had caused Mm to avoid speak- 
ing to him. The young lady acquiesced 
in her brother's desire^ and was accord- 
ingly metamorphosed in name as well as 
appearance. 

The host now entered, and they or- 
dered him to give them some break&st. 
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toK. that they wished to depart unmedi- 
ately. While the muleteer was,saddliD|^ 
and the hreakfi»st preparing, a gentleman 
trayelling that way, entered the inn,, and 
was immediately reoognised hj ]>on Ra- 
fael as one of his acquaintance. Teodo- 
aia knew him too» for which reason she 
would not venture out of her chamber, 
for fear he should see her. 

The two gentlemen embraced, accord- 
ing to the .Spanish mode of salutation ; 
^d Don Ra&el asked the new-comer 
the news of his town, to which he an- 
swered that be was come from Port St. 
Mary's, where he had left four galleys 
bound £br Naples, and that on board of 
one of them he had seen Marco Antonio 
AdornO) son of Don Leonardo Adorno ; 
at which intelligence Don Rafael was 
.r^oiced, thinking that the unexpected 
receipt of this piece of news, at that mo- 
ment so important to him, was no bad 
omen of the success of his expedition. 
He asked his friend, since the latter was 
well acquainted with Don Rafael's &* 
tfaer, to exchange with him for his £a^ 
ther's horse, the mule on which he was 
travelling, telling him, not that he was 
coming from Salamanca, but that he was 
going thither, and wished not to take so 
good a horse so long a journey. The 
other, being both friendly and polite, 
made no objections to the exchange, but 
undertook to deliyer the horse to Don 
Rafael's father. 

The two gentlemen breakfasted toge- 
ther, and Tradosia alone, for fear of £s- 
covery; after which the friend set out 
on the way to Cazalla» a place about forty 
miles to the north-east of SeviDb, where 
he had inherited a good estate. Don 
Rafael excused himself from setting out 
along with him, by saying, that before he 
.proceeded on his journey, he must re- 
turn that day to Seville ; and as soon as 
the other was &irly out of sight, the 
mules being ready, and the host's reckon- 
ing brought in and paid, they bade adieu 
- to him and to the inn, leaving all its oc- 
cupiers in admiration of their handsome 
figure; Don Rafael possessing no less 
manly elegance of person and deport- 
ment, than his sister did feminine grace 
and beauty. 

As soon as they were on the way, Don 
Ra&el communicated to his sister Uie in- 
telligence which he had received respect- 
ing Marco Antonio, and said, it was his 
opinion, that they should travel with all 
possible • speed to Barcelona, where the 
galleys dsually stopped a little while on 
their way to or from Italy ; and that if 
the galleys should not have arrived, they 



•eould wait for them, and would, no doubt, 
meet with Marco Antonio there. 

His sister desired him to do whatever 
he thought for the best, for that she sub- 
mitted herself entirely to his guidance. 
Don Rafael told the muleteer to have 
patience, for that be had occasion to go 
to Barcelona, assuring him at the same 
.time that he should be paid to his satis- 
fiiction for whatever time they nugbt 
want his services. • Tbe muleteer being 
naturally good-natured, and knowing 
Don Rafael's generosity, answered that 
he would go with him to the worlds end 
if he desired it, 

Don Rafael asked his sister what 
money she had with her : she replied 
that she had not counted it, and only 
knew that she had taken out of an escru- 
toire of her father's seven or eight hand- 
fills of gold escudos, .from which Don 
Rafael concluded that she had about five 
hundred ; and having two hundred him- 
self, besides a gold chain which be wore* 
he thought they were pretty well provid- 
ed for their journey, and the more so as 
he was persuaded that they should find 
Marco Antonio at Barcelona. They 
therefore journeyed on with alacrity, 
losing no time on the way, and meeting 
with no accident or hinderance until they 
arrived within two leagues of a place 
called Ygualada, which is distant only 
nine from Barcelona. 

They had learned on the way, that a 
gentleman who was going as ambassador 
to Rome, was waiting at Barcelona for 
the galleys, which had not yet arrived 
there. Much gratified by this intelli- 
^nce, they were proceecung on their 
journey, when, being about to enter a 
small wood, they observed a man running 
out of it and looking behind him as if 
terrified. Don Rafael stopped him, asking, 
"Why do you run so fast, my good 
man? what has happened to frighten 
you so excessively?" 

"Would you not have me be afraid 
and run with all speed," answered the 
man, ** when I have just escaped by 
miracle from a band of robbers who are 
in that wood ?" 

" Upon my word," said the muleteer, 
in the elegant diction which might be 
expected from one of his class, ** what ! 
robbers abroad at this hour? — ^by the 
mass, but we 're in for it." 

" Don't be in trouble, my friend," 
replied the man of the wood, " for the 
robbers are now gone, and have left 
above thirty passengers tied to the trees 
of this wood, and stripped to their shirts; 
only one man they left at liberty, that 
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he nugiit ii9tie the rest, as soon as th^ 
should have passed behind a certain hm 
whiph they pointed out to him." 

" tu that case*' said Calvete, the mule- 
teer, ** we may go on safely, for the rob- 
bery never come affain to the place where 
they 'ye committed a robbery, for several 
(kys ; and of this I Ve reason to assure 
you, for I Ve been twice in their hands, 
and know their ways almost as well as if 
I *d been a robber myself.'* 

" You are right," said the man ; on 
tiearing which Don Rafael determined 
to go forward ; nor had they gone far, 
belbre they found the people bound to 
the trees, exceeding forty in number, 
and the one who had been left at liberty 
was busy untying them. It was a strange 
sight, to see some of them quite strippedt 
others dressed in the ragged habiliments 
of the robbers, some weeping to find 
themselves plundered, others laughing 
at the droll figures of the rest : here one 
was giving a minute detail of every ar- 
ticle which had been taken from him ; 
there another was declaring that he was 
more grieved for the loss of a box of 
Agnus Deis which he was bringing from 
Rome, than for that of a multitude of 
other things which they had robbed him 
of; hi short, all was one clamorous 
scene of wailinff and complaining among 
the poor deqpoiled travellers ; ^1 which 
excited the commiseration of the two 
brothers, as we may for the present call 
them, who at the same time thanked 
heaven for their deliverance from so 
great and imminent a danger. 

But what most strongly called forth 
their compassion, especi^y that of Teo- 
doro, was to see, bound to the trunk of 
an evergreen oak, a youth apparently 
about sixteen years old, who was left 
with no clothes on but his shirt, and a 
pair of linen trowsers, but of so beauti- 
ful a countenance that all eyes were drawn 
towards him. Teodoro dismounted in 
order to set him at liberty, and the youth 
thanked him in very polite terms for 
his kindness, which Teodoro made still 
greater by asking Calvete the muleteer 
to lend him his cloak until they should 
arrive at the next town, where they would 
buy another for that, handsome youth. 
Calvete gave it him, and Teodoro covered 
the boy with it, asking him from whence 
he came, and thither he was travelling. 

Don Rafael was present all the while, 
and the youth answered that he came 
from Andalusia, and from a place which, 
when he mentioned it, they found to be 
distant only two leagues from their own. 
He said that he was now coming from 



Seville, and that his intention was to go 
to Italy and try his Ibrtmie in the pro- 
fession of arms, as many other Spaniiirds 
were wxmt to do ; iMit that he had proved 
very unhieky in faHlng among those 
thieves, who had taken from him a good 
sum of money, besides his clothes, which 
were so good that he coidd not replace 
them fbr three hundred escodos; but 
that nevertheless he meant to continue 
his journey, since he did not come of 
such a stock as to let the warmth of his 
desire be chilled by the first cross acci- 
dent. 

The "good set terms** in which the 
youth told his story, together with the 
fact of his coming fVom their own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and, above all, the 
letter of recommendation which he bore 
in his handsome person, inclined the 
brothers to shew him all the kindness in 
their power. So, afier distributing some 
money among such of the plundered as 
appeared to be the most necessitous, es- 
pecially among the friars and clergymen, 
of whom there were eight or nine, they 
made the youth mount Calvete^ mule, 
and, losing no more time, they diortly 
fbund themselves at Ysualada, where 
they learned that the gaueys had arrived 
at Barcelona the day Mort, and were to 
depart from thence in two days, If the 
insecurity of the shore did not oblige them 
to go earlier. 

This intelligence made them propose 
to rise next morning before the sun ; but 
it so happened that the two brothers 
slept less quietly than they had eiqpected, 
the cause of which must here be related. 

Being at table, together with the youth 
whom they had taken into their company, 
Teodoro gased stedfastiv at him, and 
observing him rather closely, thought 
she perceived that his ears were bored ; 
from which, and from a bashful look 
which he had, she suspected him to be a 
woman, and ^e wished the supper to be 
over, that she might ascertain the fact in 
a t^te-a-t^te. 

During the supper, Don Rafael asked 
him whose son he was, as he knew all t\\j 
principal people of the place to whicii 
he belonged, if it was that which he 
had said ; to which the youth answered, 
that he was the son of Don Sancho de 
Cardenas, a gentleman very well known. 

To this Don Rafkel replied, that he 
knew Don Sancho de Cardenas very 
well, and knew fbr certain, that he had 
no son ; but that if the young man had 
said so in order to conceal his parentage, 
it was of no consequence, and he would 
never ask him the question again. 
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*' True it is,** rejoined the youth, 
** that Don Sancho has no son; but 
there is a brother of his, called Don 
Enrique, who has.'* 

« N<^** said Don Rafael, *<he has no 
son dther ; but he has an only daugh* 
ter, who is said to be one of the most 
beautiful young ladies in all Andalusia; 
but this I only know by report, for 
though I hare often been in the place 
where she lives, I have nerer seen her.*' 

« All that you say, sir, is true,*' said 
the youth ; " for Don Enrique has only 
a daughter, but not so beautiful as report 
says ; and when I said that I was the 
son of Don Sancho, I confess, gentle- 
men, it was only that you might think 
me a person of some consequence ; since 
my real father is a house-steward of Don 
Enrique's, who has lived with him lor 
many years, so that I was bom in his 
house ; and in consequence of a certain 
o£fence which I gave to my &ther, 
taking with me a large sum of money, I 
chose to go to Italy as I hare told you, 
in order to enter the career of arms, by 
which I have seen that even those of ob- 
scure birth have raised themselves to 
distinction." 

All this, and the manner in which it 
was said, were attentively observed by 
Teodoro, and Sll tended to confirm her 
suspicion. 

Supper being now over, and the cloth 
removed; they were about to retire to 
rest; but while Don Ra&el was un- 
dressing, Teodoro having told him her 
suspicion respecting the youth, with his 
leave and approbation she took him aside 
to the balcony of a large vrindow over- 
looking the street, and standing there 
with their faces to each other, Teodoro 
addressed the youth in these terms: — 

" Senor Francisco (for that he had 
told them was his name), I would that I 
had done you so many good offices as to 
oblige you to grant me whatever request 
I should make; but the short time that 
I have known you has not yet affi>rded 
me an opportunity of so doing; in that 
which is to come, you will, perhaps, have 
reason to know the extent of my desire 
to serve you; and if you should not 
be pleased to gratify my present wish, I 
shall not therefore be less friendly to 
you than I now am ; for you must know, 
that although my years are as few as 
your own, yet I have more experience 
in the ways of the world than they seem 
to promise ; so I have begun to suspect 
that you are not of the sex which your 
dress would bespeak, but a woman, and 
of as good birth as your beau^ declares 
you to be, and therewithal, perhaps, as 



unfortunate as this diange of attire seems 
to indicate, such changes never being to 
the advantage of her who makes them. 
If I suspect right, I conjure you to teU 
me so, and I swear, on the word of a 
gentleman, to serve and assist you to the 
utmost of my power. It is vain to deny 
to me that you are a woman ; for those 
marks in your ears very plainly discover 
it, and it was an oversight in you not to 
fill up and conceal those borings with a 
little coloured wax, as it might have hap- 
pened that some one as curious as my- 
self, and less honourable, might have 
found out that which you have so ill 
contrived to conceal. Do not, I repeat, be 
afraid to tell me who you are, with the 
assurance of my best assistance, and of 
all the secresy which you may wish me 
to- preserve." 

(Ctynimved at page 109.; 



A GHOST STORY, 

BT OKB OF THE AUTHORS OT THX " ODD 
VOLUME." 

We recommend the fdllowing story to the 
" believers in ^osts.*' T^e mysteries 
of many haunted mansions might be 
doubtless developed in the same man- 
ner : — 
" A supervisor of excise, named Thomas, 
was ordered, not long since, to a town 
not far from LlanfylUn, in Montgomery- 
shire, to occupy the district of a supervi- 
sor who had been shifted to another sta- 
tion, as is usual with the servants of the 
excise department; and having a wife 
and children, he proceeded on first, in 
order to select a suitable house for his 
fiunily. He had never been in Wales 
before^ and, consequently, he met with 
many inconveniences. Tha only house 
vacant was a large old mansion, which 
stood in decay at the foot of a mountain ; 
and to this the supervisor was directed as 
the only habitable place that was not oc- 
cupied. On the first view of so large a 
house, all notion of becoming a tenant 
was abandoned ; but as the place had a 
mysterious curiosity about it, the man- 
sion being large, the gard^ choked witir- 
weeds, the steps leading to the doors 
moss-grown, several of the windows be- 
ing broken, and the whole having an air 
of grandeur in neglect, he was prompted 
to make inquiries; and an old man, to 
whom he was referred as being the only 
owner as long as any neighbour could 
remember, instantly offiared to let him 
the mansion at the small rent of five 
pounds a-year. The supervisor did not 
want so large a house ; but as he wished 
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to send tar hm fiunily, and bad been 
obliged to put up with lodgings in a pal- 
try alehouse, he thought it was worth 
while to go over the old pile, and ascer- 
tain whether a few rooms could not he 
oomfortably fitted up for his aceonmioda* 
tion. while in dischai^ of his duty there. 
The lowness of the rent, of course, ope- 
rated as an additional inducement ; and 
having fixed upoufour or five rooms up 
stairs, he struck the bargain, got in a few 
Iktle things until his ^nfe slwuld arrive 
with all the domestic equipments of a 
fiunily, and forthwith wrote off fiir her* 
The first night of his sojourn he lighted 
a large fire to dispd the dampness ; and 
harihg taken his glass of grog, he lay 
down and enjoyed an excellent ni(^t*s 
rest. On his rising in the morning, his 
first visit was to a barber's shop in the 
town, in order to get shaved, and there 
several persons inquired most earnestly 
how he had slept ; and when he declared 
that he had never eigoyed a better night's 
rest in his life, every one seemed amued. 
The mystery was now dispelled, and his 
eyes were opened by being informed the 
< Tee Gwyn,' or < White House,' as the 
mansion was called, had been haunted 
for fifty years back. The suptrviior 
laogfaed at this notion, and avpiWed his 
utter disbelief in ghosts. T^e profes- 
sional shrewdness usually charaeteristie 
of his calling, raised a surmise that this 
same lonely house might be a very snug 
spot far working an iUicit still; and, ac- 
cordingly, he determined not to be driven 
out of his new habitation^ until he as- 
certained the fiict. He q»ent the greater 
part of the day in rummaging the vaults 
and every hiding-place; but without dis- 
covering any thing to confirm his suspi* 
dons. As night adTaacedt he threw an 
extra log on the fire, and, having bor- 
rowed a chair in the town, he sat himsdf 
down before it, ate his bread and cheese^ 
snd sipped his gn^ amidrt various ru- 
minations. At one time he thought his 
sitaation rather dangerous; as, in the 
event of his suspicions being true, there 
was no assistance at hand. He might 
have his throat cut fix>m ear to ear, and 
his body thrown into a tub; while his 
wifo and fiimily would be none the wiser. 
Fears of the Uving, more than of the 
dead, flitted across his brain; and at 
length he ijfsolved, in case be heard any 
thing going on, to remain as quiet as 
possible^ and send all the infinrmation he 
could to the heads of his department. 
He could see by his watch it was nearly 
twelve o'clock ; but * Nature's fond nurse' 
had forsaken him, and he felt no inclina- 
tion to sleep. ' 



" On a sudden ho heard foots t cpe on 
the staircase, and he felt, or thoui^t ho 
felt, his hair lift his hat at least an inch 
off his fiirehead. His heart fluttered; 
the logs didnot seem to blasesobrighUy; 
he listened anxiously, but he haard no- 
thing. After chiding his fiuwyfiiir firight- 
ening him, he mustered courage enough 
to open the door, which he left in that 
state, and then betook himself to his 
couch, after a paralytic sort of a poke at 
the fire. Scarce had the first dose re- 
lieved his limbs^ when he was awakened 
by a strange clattering on the staircase^ 
as if ten thousand imp4 were ascending 
to his room. In the panic of the mo- 
ment he jumped up, and rushed to the 
landing-place, where he distinctly heard 
the imps clatter down the broad stair- 
case again, making feint shrieking cries^ 
which died away with the sounds of their 
footsteps as they seemed to gain the vaulta 
beneath the house. It was now manifest 
that there were other living tenants in the 
mansion besides himself; and theremain* 
der of that sleepless night was spent in 
gloomyconjectures. With painful anxiety 
did he wateh the grey breaking in the 
east ; and when the day burst forth, he 
commenced a most scrutinizing seafch. 
Nothing, however, was to be discovered, 
not even a footstep on the staircase ; al- 
though he could have sworn that he 
really did hear his disturbers . ascend 
towtfds his room, and then depairt. On 
his visit to the town that morning the 
previous day's inquiries were repeated ; 
but he strenuously denied having been 
disturbed, ^oaejear he should be thought 
a coward. The next evening, he deter- 
mined to ascertain whether any thing 
really did ascend the staircase, or whether 
it was mere fency ; and for this purpose, 
he spread a thick coat of sand on every 
step, imagining, shrewdly enough, that 
if his tormentors were retdly substantial, 
they must leave some tracks behind them. 
In the middle of the night, the same ex- 
traordinary noise was heard; but the 
supervisor had provided himself with 
pistols, and being armed with a lamp 
also, he proceeded down stairs as hard 
as he could. The imps, however, were 
too nimble for him, and he could not 
even get a glimpse of them. Again did 
he search in every hole and comer, dis- 
turbing the poor spiders with the blaze 
of his lamp ; and finding his scrutiny in 
vain, he was retracing his steps when he 
recollected the sand» which, iii his terri- 
fied descent, he had forgotten, when, to 
his horror, he perceived some five or six 
hundred doven tracts ! They were too 
small for old goblins, and much too large 
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for rati, and the poor' man was more every embryo thought and feelings the 
puzzled than ever. The matter assumed brother who has pUyed with her> — by 
rather a serious aqpeet, and he determined turns the counsellor and the counselled ; 
to write to his wife, forbidding her ar- and the younger children, to whom she 
rival until she heard ftftifT firom htn^^^^r "^ 
All the day lon|^ his bram wa^.^aekj^'^ 
by eoije^ures §g|io^® specie|,i)%1er«a^ 
tures ^^^M^^Hpil^ b^ <!^* li^ 
times did ^^UI^^P^^M|i|^ ^^ perhaps "' 

notion aa impmc^Wf^^ilrai^ie coiiH 
not account for'&is not Imng able to see 
the authors of ^le trades ; and Ibrthwith 
he resolved on another prt^eet. Hb had 
given up every idte that rats 0tntld have 
made such a noise or tracks so large, but 
be de^mined to try if a^^fw rat traps 
could solve the mystery. -Accordingly, 
he procured six, which 'were^all that be 
couTd get ; and od the fourth mght care- 
fulfy set them in a rotr on oiie of the 
stq;i8 of the staircase, so that if the imps 
ascended in a column, he was sure of 
catchlhg at leati one of tbeasb^ Still he 
would not aihixi^oii hid piftols or his 
lamp, but deietsp^ifted to b# on guard 
all night. Abouffj^e mystic hour;of 




Buoyed up 
love, she l|ild^ 
to the lifis tiitil is 
excited hopes 
the happiness 
roan who cw 
can treacberoudy 
its peaceful ei * 
protection at 
Hke, break the HiusiQiiiri 
her, and destroy the 
love had inspired. Woft 
too early withdrawn 
from the props and stays 
pline in which she has 
and yet .makes no eflfort;^ 
place f for on him be. 
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twelve, he again . heard the hobgoblins of her errors— on bftn^Ilrfab has first 

jumping or hopping, aak seemed, up the " — ^^ ^'~ *"- ^" — ^~'" '"- 

stairs, and wlule'he cocked one of the 
pistd^^^te hfsard a trap go off, then ano- 
ther, then another, succeeded by appalling 
shrieks, and the same clattering noise 
■down stairs again. He proceeded to the 
spot, and there, to his infinite astonish- 
m^t, be found, not an imp, nor anything 
supeMttirkl',' ikit^fRree fine fet ra6Mts, 



taught her, by bis example, to grow 
oardess of her duty, and then exposed 
her with a weakened spirit, and unsatis- 
fied heart, to the wide storms and the 
wily temptations of the world. 

M.N. 

CAUW. 

Cards cune from £gypt^ , U^^ ^eolouri^ 
are two, red and black, which aiisii^^ Wir 
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catr^ht,b^ 'the 1e^ In the traps. The two eqmnoxesi the 

simple fact was, tiiat the inhabitants of answeriog to the four seasons. 



ah a^fdlning' rabbit-warren used to make 
tbdir way up through the sewers into the 
deserted' maosioft, and their gambols 
through the empty rooms, first gave rise 
to the story of « Tee Gwynn* being 
haunted. It is needless to add, that Mr. 
Thomas forthwith sent for his family, 
and they now enjoy a houses and as many 
rabbits ia they can eat, for five pounds a 
year." 
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rfour, 
Tbeif 
emblems formerly were, and still are, in 
Spain-«for the heart, a cap, the emblem 
of winter ; the spade, an acorn, ifie* 
emblem of autumn ; the chib, a trefoil, ^ 
the emblem df siimmer; the diamond, ' 
a rose, the emblem of spring. The 
twelve court cards answer to the twehre - 
months, and were formerly depicted as 
the signs of the Zodiac, llie ftfty-two 
cards answer to the number of weeks in'' 
the year. The thirteen cards in-eadt'' 
suit, to the number tft weeks in a lunar 
quarter. The aggregate of the pi^ . 
odculated in the following maatierx' 
amount to the -number of day«-4n a- 
ye8rt<— • . 'j '. . • 7!". 

The mithbcr of ea<3i suit ^ -■. • .|gr- 
•V.. 4--; .:. ^ 'By fottr/'-'-'-^Tf^ 



ICARKIAOX. 

Marriage is to a woman at once i&e hap- 
piest and the sadde^e event of her fife; it 
is the promise of future btiss, raised on, 
the death of aH' present enjoymient. She 
qiuts her home, her pareiMs, i^ edftipti^' 
nions, her occupations, her amusemeift^/ 

every thing on which i*e has hithertd'* "Rie cofrirt caiNSb, inul^iedby'^ 
depended for comfort, for aflfection, foir Kfhnber'of court cards 
kindness, for pleasure. The parents By Number fn' ea^'sidt - 
whose advice she has been guided, ' thft^' '•' " ' ? 
sister to whom she has dared impart 965 
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ti» BRIGANDS or the ABRU2ZI. 

AW •OUCnWAL OUTLIMK SKXYCH. 
BT A QUIET OLD GBNTLSXAN. 

A Stupendous amphitheatre of rocks rose 
to tlM clouds among the most savage 
peaks ot the southern Appenines. Their 
terrible and sublime altitudes overlooked 
both tbc Adriaticandthe Mediterranean. 

Awful — tremendous nature. What a 
Toiee it bath in its silence! How it 
eicvBtest 7^ A^^es the heart ! 

A aing^ form leaned from one of these 
fin^satic eH&y watching and listening, as 
if to ascertain the approach of some one 
in the chasm below. Presently several 
otfanrsappeared ; forminga group strongly 
They were all dark,' un- 
irlooking men, with broad hats 
bed sullenly over their large black 
«9i^^ their temples and necks covered 
t^lii heavy, matted hair, and their upper 
fipa ovemown with shaggy moustaehea 
■id hmm, in aome descending to tlieir 



breasts, and, in others, blackening th^ 
chin and cheeks with dose raven curls. 

" I swear," cried the first, ." I heard 
him treading in yonder slope, amom. lie 
loose stones, some of which rolled off the 
precipice and went leaping down into 
the stream." 

" Thou art a fool, Leonardo," cried 
another. '< I tell thee, no sing^ tra- 
veller would venture up these steeps; no 
hunum foot, except it be of some Aus- 
trian spy, or some ferocious bandit like 
us, or some prowling fool like thee, would 
break the silence of these wilds.'* 

<< If I am a fool, Antonio> tkou art 
a fool and a bully to boot/* r^oined Le- 
onardo, sullenly. . ** 8inQ» thou buriedst 
thy dagger in the heart or that Austrian 
stranger last week, and rifled him of his 
bag of ducats, there is no enduring thee. 
I tdl thee I heard the &11 of a step 
yonder; an' thou think'st me a fool, get 
thee bttok to the cave, and get ye back 
all, and I promise, when I return, I will 
not be alone.'* 

" A share of the eggs, Leonardo,*' 
said a third, ** when thou hast robbed 
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the poor pheasant's nest ; but take care 
the angry bird hurt not Uiine eyes." 

*< Hush !" whispered Leonardo. 

The robbers crouched down among 
the branches. 

A carbine, which had been slung over 
the ruffian's shoulder, clanked against 
the chain by which it had been sus^ 
pended. 

A. deep silence ensued. > 

Then a step was distinctly heard strid- 
ing among the stones, and a voice of 
some richness, and, with a true feeling 
for music, arose, in a pretty air, 
" Oh, I have erred; 
I laid my hand upon the nest, 
(Tita, I sigh to sing the rest) 
Of the wrong bird;*' 

A sound like that of cocking a musket 
from the rock which overhung the young 
vocalist's head, attracted his eyes to that 
point, and he could just hear the whis- 
pered dial<>gue. 

« Fool, let go my hand." 

*< Nay, Leonardo, I tell thee " 

<' Let go my hand, I say.'' 

•* But it is only a single " 

** By the heart of Bacchus, an' thou 
hangest on my arm, I will strike thee 
with my dagger." 

« And I tell thee, thou cold-blooded 
ruffian/' said the other voice, in a more 
undisguised tone, " if thou talk'st to me 
of daggers, I will hurl thee from this 
rock. Nay, now, good Leonardo " 

A short struggle ensued. 

The report of a carbine, a shout, an 
oath &pm the robbers, and a groan from 
the traveller, who had fallen at full- 
length on the ground, were answered by 
the cries of a flock of startled crows, 
that took flight, screaming at this omi- 
nous, though not unfrequent interrup- 
tion to their repose. 

When the brigands had turned the 
body over, there was a loud coarse laugh. 

** He has swallowed thy bullet, Leo- 
nardo," cried one ; '* for I see no mark 
of it about his body." 

*< The target-firing has put him to 
sleep," said another; " he will awake 
presently." 

** I do think thou hast missed thy 
mark, Leonardo," said Antonio, as the 
savage robber sought plunder in vain 
from his victim, finding little else than a 
portfolio of sketches. ** The heart of no 
true brigand beats in thy bosom, for thou 
art bloodthirsty as a savage beast ; but, 
by St. John, as thy soul is fierce, so thine 
eye is false, and thy hand unsteady ; for, 
ha, ha, ha ! thy bird is but stunned, and 
nas in him the wherewithal to pay thee 



back in thy own coin. See ! ha, ha, ha ! 
■he rises and scowls at thee with good em- 
phasis; a handsome boy, too." 

Another hoarse laugh rolled over the 
cli£^ as the way-laid traveller slowly rose, 
and, with sullen glances into the faces of 
the banditti, rested his piercing black 
mSf at length, upon those of Leonardo. 
The stranger was a youth of nineteen or 
twenty, of a graceful and manly figure, 
with luxuriant cmrls covering his head 
and shoulders, and a face full of expres- 
sion, though now clouded by fear anJ 
anger. 

" Wlio art thou? " said Leonardo. 
■ " A native of these par,ts," was the 
reply, " who thought poverty, and ha- 
tred of priests and tyrants, might have 
saved him from the buljetof such as ye." 

" Thy profession ?" 

** .My portfolio shews it." 

" Then let thy lips name it," cried 
another deep voice, abruptly. 

<< By the mass," cried the stranger, 
answering the keen frown of the last 
speaker with a goodnatured and winning 
smile, " ye set on a poor painter, as if 
he were a fat cardinal. I pray ye, gen- 
tlemen, use me kindly : and I hope ye 
will, for you would get little for the 
trouble of using me ill." - 

** Art thou rich or poor ?" 

** The Lord love thee, man, I feed on 
berries." 

" And hast thou no one to pay a ran- 
som?" 

'* Thou art a wag," said the handsome 
stranger, laughing, and the rough, fierce- 
lookins men, with their striking attire, 
attitudes, and faces, gathered round, un- 
consciously moved to merriment, and 
interested by the kind of kindred hardi- 
hood and fearlessness, as well as the ori- 
ginal manner and prompt conversation 
of their prisoner. 

" Thou art' a wag, my friend," re- 
peated the captive. 

<* A rough one, though," rejoined tne 
interrogator. ** It was I who winged 
the bullet at thy heart but now; and I 
have, another ready, to punish the Imper- 
tinence of thy tongue, as well as the in- 
trusion of thy steps. Canst thou pay me 
a ransom, I say ?" 

" The devil a carline. I am a friend- 
less painter, not in love with the world, 
nor fiivoured by fortune. An' thou kill 
me, it will be but a waste of powder ; an' 
thou keepest me prisoner, a waste of 
bread. In either case thou wilt do an 
ii\jury to the fine arts, among which thy 
profession ranks high." 

** I believe thou sayest a lie, friend," 
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said another, « There is that in thy 
words and manner, which speaks thee 
better than thy calling." 

" Indeed, good sir, you flatter." 
'* And such flattery thou lowest not, 
I dare swear. What wilt thou give to 
save thy neck?" 

*' I have nothing but thanks, which 
you shall have to any amount, and thou 
mayst moreover be sure that the payment 
will be prompt, and that the coin will 
not be counterfeit.** 

** What has led thy steps here, amidst 
the solitudes of. the Abruzzi,** said Leo- 
nardo, who from some latent association, 
or the inherent ferocity of a nature 
gloomy, cruel and delighting in acts dark 
and atrocious, appeared from the first to 
conceive hatred against the unfortunate, 
and to be finally bent on his destruction. 
** A truant disposition like thine own,*' 
replied the other. 

** Say rather the disposition of a 9py,*' 
cried l«eonardo, approaching him, and 
clenching his brawny fist in his face, 
while his white teeth shone through hit 
sneering lips and raven beard. 

*' I tdl ye what, comrades," continued 
the mfl&an, " you may like the amuse- 
ment of every wandering varlet*s society, 
and believe the tale of every designing 
traitor, but on my faith, I would keep 
no terms with these wretches. Let thu 
prating caitiff die for his pains.** 

** Leonardo,'* cried Antonio, " I have 
called thee a fool ; in troth, thou art a 
mUain as welL I protest against thy 
barbarity. Our Captain, Leopoldo, thou 
know'st, holds different opinions ; if he 
returns not from Catalina soon enough 
to prevent thy crime^ he will return soon 
enough to punish it." 

" Preach to woman, weak boy, thou, 
and he with thee ; and talk of punish- 
ment when thou hast the means. Com- 
rades, tins man is no painter, believe me, 
he is but some spy, who for a reward has 
ventured to seek out our abodes in this 
lowly character, and who doubtless would 
smile to see all our heads adorning the 
front o£ the Palazzo Beaie at Naples. 
Remember the fate of Campanelli ! be- 
trayed by such a disguised traitor to 
torture and death — I give my voice for 
his death ! what say you, shall he live or 
die?" 

« Let him die," cried another wretch ; 
<* tie him to a tree, and let us plant a 
brace of bullets in his heart. Dash out 
his brains with the breech of thy carbine. 
Bind him hand and foot, and hurl him 
from yonder cliff: a leap of three thou- 
sand feet, will give him an appetite for 
his supper in .** . 



As these fearfol ahematives flew from 
lip to lip, the stranger, whose dashing 
boldness, although founded on a natu- 
rally fearless heart, had been half put on 
to meet the occasion, and secure good 
treatment by striking in with the rough 
bravado of the robbov* character, turned 
pale. His broad hat was knocked fiercely 
from his forehead and lay upon the turf, 
and two strong men seised him by the 
throat, and dragged him toward the 
dreadfid crag, which the wretch had 
pointed out as the fitting scene for him 
to finish for ever his mortal career. The 
artist looked around for the only one 
among the brigands who had shewn any 
sparks of feeUne. He had disappeared. 

« The blessed Virgin protect me,*' he 
cried, in a low tone of inezpressiUe an- 
guish ; « the blessed Virgin protect me, 
for I am a lost man !*' 

She sat in the entrance of the cave, 
upon a broken rock. A magnificent wo- 
man, (^a lovely, yet audacious appearance. 
Her person conunanding and dicrnified, 
yet graceful—her iace melancholy, yet 
beautiAil and miyestie; her raven hair 
was parted with the utmost simplicity 
over her forehead, and a pab of eyes 
that should have lighted the halls of an 
emperor. You saw in an instant, the 
splendid character which the waves of 
tumultuous fortune had cast in a robber's 
cave, and upon a robber's bosom. In 
Egypt, she would have been a Cleopatra 
— among the gypsies, a Meg-Merrilies — 
in England, a Mrs. Siddons-— in the un- . 
fortunate land of the Neapolitan, con- 
demned by the iron-hand of fiite to be 
what the other only acted — a wild, high, 
brilliant woman — treading amidst spoils 
and blood in the lovely forests and upon 
the midnight cliff— a brigand's wife, but 
still a woman — without the pale of so- 
ciety — yet with the gentlest of human 
hearts beating in her bosom. She put 
on fierceness, as a language in which alone 
her wishes could be un£rstood, and her 
humanity seconded. 

Antonio rushed in breathless. 

'* What now, Antonio? — thy master — 
speak quick !*! 

She rose like a tigress, sprang forward, 
and pierced with her great awakened 
eyes into the soul of the robber. 

** No, nothing of him, except that — 
his laws are broken — Leonardo " 

The messenger panted again fin* breath. 

« Leonardo ! that villain*8 heart I 
read with ease — he is a rebel, and would 
bring revolution and civil war even here 
among our peaceful band. He aims at 
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b}r this time, I fear, has 'Ii6#lkl tiitft' 
heaffliMg fVfi/m M^e' Oat^tfb **^ ' " 
i^His^t^antoh ci'tieltt wiU i^MiM ^>^ 
whottf eOMtikty*^ elri^the An^'wotilattj 
stridiag mpidly t<^iird tlv^diff, af» if t» 
prevent, if p6^iM^ ^e dMUiAniiMltioii ^ 
the deed. « YeC' i« hfe pxy^erfUi omMig' 
the -men-i'-^idka wiknn in tfa« absence of 
heopolAa, and flAloir him as a ehiefi— ha i 
by' the holy Vir^, look ! They are 
grouj^ op yondbr agaiofit the sky, on 
the vtrf'ed^ of the beetling precipice. 
They hate not yet sealed the poor 
wi^tcVs ftte; see, the victim is bound, 
and the ehrele opens ; Leonardo and 
Pfsani have gtasped the victim; now 
they stoop to gaithef thett* strength — 
GOd-^deatii-^wbiit — ho! Leonardo — 
viBsins — rebel— I will have fhee Sayed — 
Leonardo, ho !*' 

The ruffians roughly dragged the poor 
painter to the fearful scene. He who 
has looked from the pinnacle of an Italian 
mountain, has beheld a sight perhaps 
magnificent beyond parallel . The clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, the depth of the 
sky, the blueness of the placid Mediterra- 
nean, the levels of gorgeous and luxuriant 
vegetation which rise in the hills, the 
beds of fVesh and verdant loveliness which 
lie embosomed in the vales, vast tracts of 
lemons and oranges sparkling and waving 
in the sun, arid a river, not of water, but 
of sand, winding in many broad and 
graceful bends by wood and hill, by rock 
and garden, beneath impending towns 
an^ ruined casftles, and imder the arches 
of bridges broadly built of many stones. 
N^Ver Was a scene more wonderfully 
splendid, than that on which the affi'igfated 
p&mter cast his eyes in that awful mo- 
ment. They drew him within a few 
feet of the edge, where he was bound, 
amid fierce jeers and eager impatience, 
for the wretches loved' the eicltement of 
such a scene. 

"Hast thptt said thy pater-noster, 
painter ?*• $aid one. 

** Hast tboii con'fessed thy sinsf asked 
another. 

** Hast thon told tby'belids?" deoiianded 
a third. 

*' In ihe love df Mjudomia, 6ie^ do 
not put me to tHh erud dea^.'* 

'* iTiOH art late in thy application,'* 
said Leonardo ; " when the brigemdTs 
thirst for blood is up, he musft have the 
draught, ,co^t what it may." 

They drew him to the edge, and Leo- 
nardo deliberately motioning the strong- 



^seirikl him by«he Hmo andaiioillders, the 
Jfo^iftr ^' whileh, ak wdk^as his fa«id% ^ 
'Were closely bound, and lifted him ov«r > . 
thelil-iiikk'i He'>0lMed'h& ej^efl-vnth a 
colMiliiiV«iinidder«^aiMoitti^<»eatre«i^ 
were choked in his throat. ' •• . ^^ 

'< $Wi4w«li; painter,** eiied tfab fero^ 
cious Leonardo, ** a pleasant journey to 
thde ; ir ij/ a long oms imt "tiiou^ih not 
beloitgiM thttfi^i'^ ^ 1 • •« ■>■ 

Another nomelit; Md tfavworM hmk - 
lost the beet pointing Irhkii ew ^;rtted< ^ 
the walk of its galleries andpflladlB^vfapB v 
the shout of Madaleiko, i^dnbeknrV 'ar- 
rested the brUtal arm of Leimaitlo.' ■' >i 

**Perdior* hefnid^^Maihteflll tlievci-/ 
will be breakers a«>headk''> '« . ■ >'r 

'< Diavolo,*' eried the mst^ *^\i ihe 
old beldame had staid away ^a uimiitf v- 
more." • • "« '-' 

But they eould not deoenth^ finieh^tMr - ■ 
atrocious deed, without paying ber Ihte 
respect of waiting for her first to com»r( 
up, although the temptation of ftin|rii^ i 
a man three thousand feet off a ft^ia^iim'''- 
was almost too powerfiil to be rcRi^ted; ' '^o 

Madalena mounted the aedii'jty; li^mA . 
knew their natures well, and^ though I 
her horror and impatience had, the'iid- 
ment before, found vent in threats and' ' 
revilings, she had calmed herself dow to ~^ 
a steadier mood. 

*• Knaves," she said. « do y« tiiel» * 
things alone ? Should ye not, 111 the ab- 
sence of your chieftain, do me' the poor -^ 
honour of inviting me to your amUM*** 
ments V 

«« You are welcome,** growled LejtK-- 
nardo, fiercely, with the air of a'buagty 
dog, whose bone has been jnst wrench^ 
from between his teeth by superior fbf«»($ • 
"although uninvited, you are welcome.** -• 

*' But who is this wreteh, the doomed 
vicdm of your displeasure— ^tvbRt J** 

She placed her finger on his forebead, 
to steady his palsied and ghastly feitoros^: 
while his languid limbe bung nervelMfev 
in their tight bands. ' ' -•"? 

« Why, by tbeVirgiii, this is aboy^^* 
young — unarmed — helpkbtf — bouMd f* 
and she took between hei^ tin^mb vid 
finger a ibid of his wom gafitMft t ; *^ f^M*^, ■ 
too— and, perhapa, an ottteaM ttiai^t vic'^' 
tim like yourselves.*' • *• 

" Ay, and the first wowl be spok^^^ 
etelaimed one of the band, " wa^abitred 
and defiance to priette ttid tyrttflte."'- 

<« Why. Leonardo, tbte iir low game^i 
this is an insigiilfieaBf prey^ffaii^ ia'vi 
victim rather for a woman^ arrtt^-'Oi^^ 
rather, her eyes." * ■ '* '^^ 

'* 1 understrtftd no' jeaft, hSr kidyw" 
This sUvf* is, in M our beUefi' *^r«<^ 
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trttttfar 9 UU bmt p«ndv«ntimk wilb 
F Prtiium of wMTard ibr tby iieid m4 

^ II -Ywr^j^t 4Bir/' fldod 4«otb«r,. ''to 
kt)Haft.l«ni«^iho«!B as •:i»]e^|tt Ant hi» 
good laith.** 

f6(Aii! iir«f<torciijt»Qiiwii 4o lead u% tad 
the talk be of hearU to to. pkroad with 
C«pid'bf«nov^ banker. 4h«n«oQd Span- 
% <(««r^ HMgr 4>a*ter Iftjr down our 



^fAThmij^Qor^outik!, ooiM thy ftan. 
If thcyu,anfe[«M^jifei».h«M t» d« ua barm, 
whaiitril&oilaiitf ihatb Iflwid thaa anooDg 
the heists of the Abvttxai?" 

^l liAi ^y-proteiiom * poor painter, 
witfaonlra aadMQ; Of » friend. I waiw 
dered here to' study nature, that I may 
tranaiiiilhai*! fittturart to juy caovaia. " 

^fflllMitf at fikbe, tfdcb*' eried one of 4he 
mmnp'j'fvinMi^love thor ease too well, 
ai|^i^iH«'t^itfele %9( do with nature. 
Spagytnimto tieepa in the gorgeous halls 
of Utefi|Mwitb ynfiHVf, Neither he nor 
hiajga^jteftia the p«ihs of the Abruad. 
I ^taM wfcy his life should be qpared." 
^rH«<une painter,** cried several 
▼difiaa ;^he eomea here a q»y, perhaps a 
eaarriigaU perhaps « Spanish noble. I 
say, give him a sound deep in the rocky 
b«l^ yonder stream.** 

«^Y«atW*' «ried Madalena, « I would 
sam thy.ii£»; teM ma truly art thou what 
then.fffofeB9eit to ha.*' 

«By the blessed Redeemer, by the 
holgi.BC0thee» dear lady, I am." 
\>f<I!^Uirt thou paint well, then? * 
::^.lrflBagr 'net say of myself such a 
thia^'t'iiC-flB^ haodia &miliar with the 
peikatkw'- . ■ 

lA'^Soldieei," said Madalena, in a good- 
natured' T il iee , .'*eome, I will wager 
willh^^Ott for. (his youth's life ; ye have a 
fiUc'TiOl^r .goodly &ces, though some- 
nAafe^fOUghand uaDonrtliy ; but we will 
put this young stranger's skill to the 
tsst^.'WV «aA.&d whether he be pain- 
v», iar>.m>» Xate pencils and paper in 
hietpoi«Mi4^ thnnigh which thy bullet, 
I/eMfrdotfJhM^made a perforation. Now 
lie>t*ei.^pra^jh«n9» and let him draw one 
of ye, to prove his prpfoarion^ and as a 
■fM J h i fn 9i hitabili^.'* 
b^Sjigfeedir agreed,'* ccied the rude 
group;. ;a8d>, flitting themselves down 
utftiMri^eaS' attitudes, they uabound the 
paltj yOilth, and plastad before him the 
qtcfi^'flf liia.art» 

The boy seized his penciL It was 
aMi^s hm joy> now it was his inspira^ 
tioofodUai^a. 



«I ihmh; Le m i H ^ ha is aptiintatf 
indeed,** cried one, **for he giwps his 
peUfA as tfio» d^ thy daggw— «• il he 
were ns^ t^it.". 

** He is ^aU rid of his paleneisy too*** 
said -Antonio* " I think the w^un^ter 
hath touahad hia akin with tha cokmr 
fiur women paint thaifahaelBi with, on^ 
tha eyes are as iieiy.as our lady's when 
LeopoMo bfoitght.in his last* plunder.*' 

** If the youth be t|H4y a poor B«9on- 
stiuek artist/' cried i«onirda^ I thank 
the saints we hsra ^ared him i but I 
took him for a certain Duke, whom I , 
have seen ere now grinahig a| the pri- 
son windows of such spurn as wa»" 

*' Duke or artist." oried another, " it . 
was a lucky cbaace whish brought Mag- 
dalene up the bilL He would hwtf baao 
drawinc else l^ foie light." 

While the wretches were thus engaged, 
the ani mated artist XmAg with a fow bold 
touches, sketched the splendid scene 
around, and told the whole story of his 
morning adventune. The cliA frowned, 
with their shaggy^ xuggiid outlines 
against the sky, upon the tarrifio edge of 
the chasm whore they sat. The feroci^ 
ous ruffians lay around, dashed off with 
a vigorous and powerful hand, and 
strikingly like the originally whose . 
eyes, now lighted with better hun¥)ur, 
gleamed from under their black and 
heavy browsL On the brink sat the 
artist himself, bound, and aghast at the 
prospect of approaching death, and in 
the centre rose the commanding form of 
Madalena, her finger on his h<»d, sternly 
remonstrating with the savage banditti 
against their murderous intent. 

The brigands lairly shouted with 
delight, as each portrait was recognized, 
and with one accord » promised him his 
life and liberty. 

**This is nobly done, gentle youth. 
Tbou hast in thee the cunning of true 
genius. Here shalt thou remain, as free 
as the winds, or the eagle, till thou art 
tired ot our company, and I pledge thee 
a hospitable entertainment, and a safe 
return ; am I right, comrades ?'* 

*' Yea, by the heart of Diana, not a 
hair of his head shall be injured by us.*' 

Even Leonardo smiled, and said; 
** The hand that drew this, ahould not 
perish among the mountains.** 

** And what is thv name youi^ man ?*' 
inquired Madalena kindly. 

** Alast I have no narne," replied the 
liberated youth, /*the world knows not 
of me. It will scarcely dwell in thy 
remembrance, but I am called in my 
own little cirde, StUvator Mouu" 
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The obscure painter long dwelt with 
his rough friends, and it is supposed 
imbibed among them many of those deep 
and splendid conceptions, which haye 
since made the productions from his 
hand precious treasures, in the galleries 
of kings, princes and pontifis. The 
magnificent figures of robbers, found 
scattered through his works, are said to 
be closely drawn from his entertainers 
among the Abruazi; and he has even 
left one picture, an engraving, in which 
the above recital is narrated more vivid- 
ly ; where the fierce brigands stiU recline 
around ; where the noble Madalena still 
remonstrates with her finger on his head ; 
and where he, the greatest artist in many 
respects which the world ever saw, and 
the only landscape painter produced by 
a country, the most remarkable of all 
countries for its exquisitely beautifiil 
scenery, hangs trembling over the cliff, 
awaiting, till the appeal of a robber's 
wife be pronounced upon by the group 
of Neapolitan brigands. 

New York, Xov. 1834. 



ARTS AND ARTISTS. 

We have obtained further extracts from 
Dunlap*s " History of American Arts 
and Artists," which is now nearly ready 
for publication, and we doubt not will 
interest the British public as much as 
our Atlantic brethren, to whose national 
pride the work is intended as an homage. 

We like these memorials of a nation's 
genius — they incite and cheer others in 
whom are the germs of like talent ; and 
although patronage may not be found 
on their native soil, they have the assur- 
ance that other ** Benjamin Wests" will 
find a home in every clime — ^the world 's 
their sphere, and their most bsting monu- 
ments are their works. 

WBarr*8 bakly ambitioh. 

« One of his school-fellows allured 
him on a half-holiday from trap and 
ball, by promising him a ride to a 
neighbouring plantation. 'Here is the 
horse, bridled and saddled,* said his 
friend, * so come, get up behind me.' 
* Behind you,' said Benjamin ; < 1 will 
ride 'behind nobody.* * O, very well,' 
replied the other, * 1 will ride<behind youi, 
so mount.' He mounted accordingly, 
and away they rode. ' This is the last 
ride I shall have^' said his companion, 
'for some time. To-morrow I am to 
be apprenticed to a tailor.* * A tailor !' 
exclaimed West ; < you will surely never 
be a tailor ?' * Indeed but I shall,' re- 
piled the other ; « it is a good trade. 



What do yon intend to be^ Beojflmin ?* 
< A painter.' ' A painter ! what sort of 
a trade is a painter ? I never heard of 
it before.' ' A painter,' said this humble 
son of a Philttdelphia quaker, <is the 
companion ofkings and emperors.* 'You 
are surely mad,* said the embryo tailor ; 
* there are neither kings nor emperors in 
America.' — * Ay, but there are plenty in 
other parts of the world. And do you 
really intend to be a tailor ?' — * Indeed I 
do; there is nothing surer.' < Then you 
may ride alone,' said the ftiture com- 
panion of kings and emperors, leaping 
down ; < I will not ride with one willing 
to be a tailor.' 

« When directing our friend Sully how 
to find the house in which he was bom, 
the old gentleman, in describing the 
road, pointed out the 5pot where he had 
abandoned the intended tailor." 

west's first interview with thb 

KINO. 

<< Dr. Drummond, the archbishop of 
York, a dignified and liberal prelate, and 
an admirer of paintine, invited West to 
his table, conversed with him on the in- 
fluence of art, end on the honour which 
the patronage of genius reflected on the 
rich ; and opening Tacitus, pointed out 
that fine passage where Agrippina lands 
with the ashes of Germanicus. He 
caused his son to read it again and 
again, commented upon it with taste and 
feeling, and requested West to make him 
a painting of that subject. The artist 
went home: it was then late, but before 
closing his eyes he formed a sketch, and 
carried it early next morning to his 
patron, who, elad to see that his own 
notions were likely to be embodied in 
lasting colours, requested that the full size 
work might be proceeded with. Nor 
was this all—that munificent prelate pro- 
ptosed to raise three thousand pounds by 
subscription, to enable West to relin- 
quish likenesses, and give his whole time 
and talents to historiod painting. Fif- 
teen himdred pounds were accordingly 
subscribed by himself and his friends ; 
but the public refus^ to co-operate, and 
the scheme was abandoned. 

** The archbishop regarded the &ilure 
of this plan as' a stigma on the country; 
his self-love, too, was offended. He 
disr^arded dike the coldness of the Duke 
of Portland and the evasions of Lord 
Rockingham, to whom he communicated 
his scheme-^sought and obtained an 
audience of his Mt^jesty, then young and 
-unacquainted with cares — informed him 
that a devout American and quaker had 
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painted, at his request, such a nob!e pio- 
ture that be was dearous to secure his 
talents for the throne and the country. 
The king was much interested with the 
story, and said, * Let me see this youag 
painter of yours, with his Agrippins, ss 
soon as you please.' The prelate retired 
to communicate his success to West. A 
gentleman came from the palace to re- 
quest West*s attendance with the picture 
of Agrippina. < His majesty,' said the 
messenger, 'is a young man of great 
simplicity and candour, sedate in his 
affections , scrupulous in forming private 
frieaddiips, good from principle, and 
pure from a sense of the heauty of virtue.* 
Forty years intercourse, we might almost 
say friendship, confirmed to the painter 
the accuracy of these words. 

" The king received West with easy 
frankness, assisted him to place the 
Agrxppina in a &vourable light, removed 
the attendants, and brought m the queen, 
to whom he presented our quaker. He 
related to her migesty the history of the 
picture, and bade her notice the simpli- 
city of the design, and beauty of the 
colouring. < There is another noble 
Koman subject,* observed his mqesty, 
'the departure of Regulus fcom Rome 
-—would it not make a fine picture ?' * It 
is a magnificent subject,' said the painter. 
*Then,' said the king, <you shall paint 
it for me.' He turned with a smile to 
the queen, and said, * The archbishop 
made one of his sons read Tacitus to Mr. 
West, but I will read Livy to him my- 
self— ^hat part where he describes the 
departure of Regulus.' So saying, he 
read the passage very gracefully, and 
then repeated his command that the pic- 
ture should be painted. 

'* West was too prudent not to wish to 
retain the sovereign's good opinion — and 
his modesty and merit deserved it. The 
palace doors now seemed to open of their 
own accord, and the domestics attended 
with an obedient start to the wuhes of 
him whom the king delighted to honour. 
There are minor matters which some- 
times help a man on to fame ; and in 
these, too, he had his share. West was 
a skilful skater, and in America had 
formed an acquaintance on the ice with 
Colonel, afterward too well known In 
the colonial wfur as Gerxcral Howe. This 
friendship had dissolved with the thaw, 
and was forgotten, till one day the 
painter, having tied on his skates at the 
Serpentine, was astonishing the timid 
practitioners o( London by the rapidity 
of his motions and the graceful figures 



^idi he cut. Some one eried < West ! 
West !' It was Cokmel Howe. < I am 
glad to see you,' said he^ ' and not the 
kas so that you come in good time to 
vindicate my praises of American ska- 
ting.' He called to him Lord Speoeer 
Hamilton, and some of the Cavendishes, 
to whom be introduced West as one of 



the Philadelpliia prodigies, and reouei 
him to shew them what was called < The 
Salute.' He performed his feat so much 
to their satisfiMtion, that they went away 
spreading the praises of the American 
skater over London. Nor was the con- 
siderate quaker insensible to the value of 
such commendations; he continued to 
frequent the Serpentine, and to gratify 
large crowds by cutting the Phila&lphia 
Salute. Many, to their praise of his 
skating^ added panegyrics on his profes- 
sional skill ; and ndt a few, to vindicate 
their applause, followed him to his easel, 
and aat for their portraits." 

FSEPXTUAL MOnOH 8TOPPKD. 

** We must all remember how loiig^ 
and how successfully, Redheffer had de- 
luded the Pennsylvanians by his perpetual 
motion. 

• ** Many men of ingenuity, learnings 
and science, had seen the machine: some 
had written on the subject ; not a few of 
these were his xealous advocates; and 
others, though they were afraid to admit 
that he had made a discovery which vio- 
lated what were believed to be the estab- 
lished hws of nature, appeared also afraid 
to deny what the incessant motion of his 
wheels and weighu seemed to prove. 
These contrived ingenious theories, which 
were hardly less wonderful than the per- 
petual motion itself. They supposed 
that Redheffer had discovered a means 
of developing gradually some hidden 
power, which, though it could not give 
motion to his machine forever, would keep 
it going for some periocit which they did 
not pretend to determine. 

** One of these perpetual motions com- 
menced its career in this city, in eighteen 
hundred and thirteen. Mr. Fulton was 
a perfect unbeliever in Redheffer 's dis- 
covery ; and although hundreds were 
daily paying their dofiar to see the won- 
der, Mr. Fulton could not be prevailed 
upon for some time to follow the crowd. 
After a few days, however, he was in- 
duced, by some of his friends, to visit the 
machine. It was in an isolated house in 
the suburbs of the city. 

" In a very short time afler Mr. Ful- 
ton had entered the room in which it was 
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ertiubit«l» heeuhivMd, * Why, this ia m- 
ormk ittotion.' His oar enabled hink to 
diminguuli that the maebia» wag moTcd 
by a orank, whicb ahrmys gi^tes an tm- 
equal ptmw, and there&re an imequal 
Telocity in the couvn of ttxk rerolutioii : 
and a nice and practised ear tnay perceivv 
that the Bound if not unifimn. If the 
mtebine had been kept in motion b^ 
what vrat ita oatenaEble moving power* it 
must hKf% bad an cquaUe rol^ory ni»* 
tien, and the eoimd would have been 
always the same» 

■<* After some little conversation with 
the show-man, Mr* Fulton did not hesi- 
tate to declare that the machine was an 
imposition, and to tell the gentleman 
thitt he was an impostor. 

** Notwithstanding the anger and blus* 
tcr which these duffges excited, he as- 
sured the company that the thing was a 
cheat, and if they would support him in 
the attempt, he would detect it. at the 
risk of paying any penalty if he fidled. 

** Having obtained the assent of all 
who were present, he began by knocking 
away some Tery thin litUe pieces of lath, 
which appeared to be no part of the ma- 
chinery, but to go from the frame of the 
machine to the wail of the room, merely 
to keep the corner posts of the machine 
steady. 

« It was found that a catgut string 
was led through one of these laths and 
the fltune of the machine^ to the head of 
the upright shaft of a principal wheel : 
that the catgut was conducted through 
the wall, and along the floors of the 
seoond story to a back eock-loft, at a dis- 
taaoe of a number of yards from the room 
which contained the machine, and there 
was found the moving power. This was 
a poor old wretch, with an immense 
beard, and all the appearance of having 
sd£fered a long imprisonment ; who, when 
they broke in upon him, was unoonscioua 
of what had hi^ppened below, and who, 
while he was seated on a stool, gnawing 
a crust, was with one hand turning a 
crank. 

" The proprietor of the perpetual mo- 
tion soon disappeared. The mob de- 
molished his machine, the destruction 
of which immediately put a stop to that 
which had been, for so long a time, 
and to so much profit, exhibited in 
Philadelphia." 

There is a curious oversight in Mr. 
Bulwer's novel, " The last days of Pom- 
peii.** He has made an uneducated bUnd 
girl write, a letter ; obviously imposbible. 



FRAOMENTi-.TWlLlGHT. 

(For the Partem.) 

Onee nior« tbe GoMeti Hohtrtb of the. skies 
Hath nut hts fiery eoMte, sail wetried liaks ' 
To rMt, |a g<H-geoaft mIji«s of the cktodt; 
The fltfot twUlgbt, with her da»ky wing 
And flahitlve fttgh/ treepy e*er tbe wteing* 



Of natare't lov«liaei9, m Ihomb too briiht i > . : 
For man's andying find anhallpwed gaze* 
Welcome, je solemn ihades and bonndlest' 

glooml 
]>ear to tbe wanderer^ aad his tnoamfal tale ; 
Of glaot death, of charael*boase and shroud. ^ 
Welcome Ihlr Might Qaeen, wtth thy stiver^ 

glance 



Roosiag each slnmberiag wave to fevelry>- 
And joyoos dance aponlts parent deep. 
Ohl I coold dwell forever p^ this boor, 
So still aad sad, yet melaaeholy sweet > 
For 1 am sick» and weary «f the mpM, 
Its strife and treachery;— woold that my heart. 
Stemming its raddy tide, might cease to beat. 
And fading eye be cloaed In endless rest, 
Uatooebed by thonghti 
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BEAUTIFUL ARTIFICIAL 
PETKIFACTIONS. 

Put into a retort a quantity of pounde4. 
fluor spar, Vith a few bits of broluiii 
glass, and pour upon them some syli^ 
phuric acid ; fluoric acid gas will be di&*: 
engaged, holding silez in solution. The 
su^ects that you wish to resemble petri* 
factions must now be moistened with 
water, and placed in a vessel connected 
with the neck of the retort. The fluoiriq* 
acid gas will be absorbed by the moia* 
ture adhering to the substances, and thi^ 
silex will be precipiti^ted u|pon them Uk/a 
a sort of hoar froat, which will l^tve « 
beautiful appearance, and is very d^rable• 

Artificial coronas may be made ifk, 
cold weather, by placing alighted candle, 
in the midst of a cloudof steam ; or if 4^ 
glass window is breathed upon, and tbo, 
flame of a candle placed at somedistapc99, 
from the window, while the operator. ^< 
also at the distance of some feet fropn 
another part of the window, the flam^ 
will be surrounded by a coloured ha)g^| 
In winter, an elegant chimney qman^f^nf,, 
may be formed by cutting the head, or 
thick end of a carrot, oontaiping ^e 
bulb, and placing it in a shallow y&u^x 
with water. Young and delica^<lea.i[es^ 
unfold themselves, forming a radia^ 
tuft of a very handsome appearance^, 
which is heightened by contrast with the 
of tbe year. ^ , . 
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M)gkQlDAti Il4LUSIOIi& 

BsHiKD a transparent screen of white 
clqtl)*'pJbic9 a. very powerful light, from 
wiiMit as tb&pcr&krinevy whose image is 
formed t>ii'^e screen, r«eedes, his flgure 
^Mfttt^^ to-igigantic proportions ; again, 
when he approaches, and is between the 
li^triardUMr^iiieeii) hsafigwre will be more 

lig^t, he w^ill appear to ascend to a great 
heigbrt|''iind5 trf i w i^Hiw i T *' By nimble and 
g^Q^^^^'^ji^oJ^enf^ abd attitudes, and 
by the judiciou6 introduction of any ani- 
m^nSasirj. itfaeiettMtt may .be «onsiderably 
heigii£bft«^ tthdttMtdhhn^^hter be excited. 

MEtiicikinriLi; ANECDOTES. 






f^bi^ Ute Furtem,) 



■May whimsical anecdotes 
tohf tif 'tbe peculiar habits of the Chinese, 
perhaps few wUl be considered more cha- 
ract«[^ati9 of their We of imitation than 
the Ibtlowing. Towards the close of last 
century, an officer of the Pitt, East In- 
diaman, when that ship lay off Canton, 
^nft tabore to a native, ai| order for a 
dbs^ ]^alr of trowsers, to be xpade of the 
NiMkeen for which China has so long 
bc!^ Ikmed. ' The Chinese artisan re- 
<|^^ed a pattern ; he oould not nudce any 
thhig triijhofit a pattern: so a pair of 
tirow^era'wcter sent at his request, which 
]tMf had been mended with a patch, and 
Bfe e B t e iftork on the knee. In due time 
the^dbzen pAt were sent on board, made 
dT a lUbrie ' of exceeding beauty for fine- 
iMlCi Md'quaHiy, but every pair bearing, 
lfk«*%(^ 'behddio badge, tbe obnoxious 
pii^* tth^ihe one knee, exectly copied 
stitch for stitch, in a style that reflected 
tftb ftSghest'dredit'on the Baechanical skill 
<H^,^tt^4^^kilito,and for the difficult ex. 
■oP'Wlflch an extra charge waa 
orf'the' purse of the exa^rated 
' h«d W alternative but to 
f his 'bargain as a qualification 
'^#r««eiler^ C^b; for certainly 
t'^olftliiA^ or people living he^ 
HMF^'Md 'Chinit, ebuld a similar 
iJifI»H^fitot 'Have been perpe^ated. 




"^'lii ^h^ Scotehaian, known in the 
ib^ir^^tU^- world many years ago, as one' 
a^P^lfiiHy ibrtunaite in every eommer» 
<»f 'Stimulation, ss te have beooAie' 
at6oti|^ kis intimate friends an object of 
kdlcrous - remark, was the suti^eet of a 
City bet of a rump and doxen, between 
some of his associates, as to the practica- 
bility of his being mistaken in his mar* 



iaew The iboibhii»M» wham sre will eoB 
by his fioldiUar tapiihtt of «^ J«d^".inH 
oarelasB taincnedihihtfifinhai HeroMlNia 
canseaBSy> hvtk Ukr^icaC ahsaya idU vf^xv 
hia focl>,i 'm a iioap to Abe. onusfcitiim* 
Thehaictio f^nrtytdaayiiig his infoUibU 
lity,. w«Qt4orth49aia'thaiiaol«r«BC«» ierw 
minatlng jnithe.auidaus bet alluded tiiv 
with*«ommisBiiai Id leodi *? Jack" Into 
temptasiqp). .£rasetitly'it^.ch«nttd tiiM 
our meTohaD^hirfdAinattslart af arargir 
of hardware, to ^Ae 44) km t|»e«Weet 
Indies at a late hour : so ^Aiefid with a 
wise fase, seiaad; on- tfie oppprimiKv to 
advise '* Jock " Iki. iend ' o\it.m awt^n*' 
ment of wmtwumg*pwm^ a<Uiilg he'wa» 
credibly iafonned^ • that there waa not 
one to be had for lave or JBOooy io Jai> 
maica. ^ Jaek.-* ftU into the saare^ and 
exported warming*pads to the.tropios^ 
with the grealest aaftisfiutini. When the 
vessel pur into Kiagston, nnnengera 
from the planiations thronged down di» 
rectly, to inquire the lading ; for, the 
sugar season had oommtfocadi and the 
harvest was so abuodant» that in many o£ 
the boiling houses they were wailing foar 
ladles, to the great iocoavenienoa uf tha 
manufaeturers. The ivarming^pam were 
bought up at a high premium as a tubt* 
stitute for ladks, and Jaak'M infalUbiiity 
as a commercial speculator, unanioidudijp 
subscribed to. This noiaiaidividual paid 
a visit in the course of time to- the Eosfe 
Indies, in his proper person; hiafruwM 
tious friends directed a letter fio *^ Joek 
at Calcutta," making it anotbcr bet as>to 
whether it would reach Um. The vesy doyt 
it reached the post office at r-ifl^^^ 
it chanced to meet thu eye ai a matMofc 
friend to the parties* who wssi. aware of 
the witticisms to whielkthayinclined^ and 
being persuaded^ from the habd*>writiag«. 
&c. fov what Joek it was designed, moda 
the necessary conununiaatiQa for its sUia 
transmissiott to tha right owner. It is 
better to be bom lucky thm rich^ mJod^o 
friends thought. B. £» M. 

THE BALL THAT KILLED 
. WITHOUT WOUNDING. 

(-From the FreHch). 

<^'Sdeath, sir, you shall give me satis- 

fofction.'' 

** Whenever you please." 

** To-morrow at eight o'clock." 

** At eight o'clock then, let it be. I 

shall be furnisbed with a second.** 
And the following morning at eight 

o^dock. four individuals took their way. 

towards the "Bois de Boulogne," two 
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for the purpose of destroying each other, 
and the others to witness the action; 
perhaps the most simple way of express- 
ing what is termed <<an aifiur of ho- 
nour." As two of these fcnir were 
seriously determined each to blow out 
the other's brains, they hired fiom the 
gunsmith a superb pair of pistols, in 
such admirable condition, that it was 
really a pleasure for gentlemen of honcnir 
to split skulls with such weapons. Ar- 
rived at the wood, the ground was 
chosen, a beautiful downy turf, fresh, 
shady, and inviting; in fact, such as two 
twilight lovers might have selected as a 
place of rendezvous. 

** Hiere, let *s make haste,** exclaimed - 
one, *' here's the spot. We wait but for 
these gentlemen to hand us our instru- 
ments, and then we commence with the 
ball." I? 

'• But for all that," ventured one of 
the seconds 

'«I shall be sure to leave my bones 
here rather than make an apology.*' 

«« So much the better," replied his 
adversary. *' For rest assured I would 
not accept of one.** 

They received each a loaded pistol. 
The first who ^red, made the hat of his 
antagonist fly ^om his head. 

** The aim was too high," said he, 
lowering very coolly his pistol, the butt- 
end of which, by way of parade, he 
placed over hb eyes. 

" Thank you," replied the other, and 
in his turn let fly. 

« Ah ! oh !*' exclaimed his adversary, 
receding a step. "You don't profit 
amiss by the advice which one gives 
you." 

The fact was that the ball had shatter- 
ed the stock of the pistol, which he held 
in his hand, and but for his lucky idea, 
would have drilled a hole in his head. 

** Enough, enough,** said the seconds. 
Willing or unwilling they were recon- 
ciled somewhat in the same way that an 
axle-tree is repaired, which has given 
way on the road ; the first jolt upsets the 
carriage. 

They then returned to the gunsmith *s 
to restore the arms which they had bor- 
rowed. 

"The d — ^1!" exclaimed the man, 
"there is no question here but some 
head has escaped beautifully ! But who 
is to pay me for the damage ?" 

** 'Twould be droll were it I,** said he 
who broke the pistol. 

*< But not so droll either," answered 
the one who had escaped. " It was not 
I who lodged the ball in the stock.*' 



" That is much to the purpose," 
answered the other; " Wliat would it 
have been had I lodged it in your brain ?" 

" So much the worse for you, if you 
are awkward." 

" So much the worse for you, if you 
parry so well." 

" Indeed ! So I am to pay for the 
pleasure of having come within an ace 
of getting my skiul cracked." 

*' And I am to pay for your pleasure 
at finding youndf in lifis and un- 
scathed.*' 

" Pleasure or not, I defy you to lay it 
to my charge." 

" That is what we must see." 

« Directly." 

*« This very minute." 

" With all my heart." 

And snatchinff a pair of foils, they 
rushed like machnen to the door; the 
one who had damaged the pistol, was 
especially delighted to take his revenge. 
But the poor d — 1 was fiur from possess- 
ing a lucky hand that morning. At the 
first pass he himself was run through. 

"You are a dead man!" exclaimed 
the other, passing his sword through the 
body. 

" 'T is possible," murmured he, as he 
fell ; <<but for all that, it is not I wht* 
will pay for the pistol," J. G. W. 

PLAYING TRICKS. 
fTranskUedfrom the French J* 

A circumstance occurred about this time 
in the neighbourhood of Montivilliers, 
which I do not think useless to relate to 
you, were it only to forwarn you against 
certain pastimes with which people of 
bad taste sometimes amuse themselves in 
this country. I speak of those kinds of 
diversions which consist of playing trtcks. 
A young member of parliament from 
Normandy, named M. de Martainville^ 
(newly married), had assembled in his 
chateau about twenty persons who had 
intended to pass the hdidays there, and 
among the number were several officers 
of the neighbouring garrisons. 

lliey pierced the walls and floors to 
attach threads to your curtains and 
coverlids ; they dug holes concealed be- 
neath the grass, to cause the overthrow 
of rider and steed ; they put salt in your 
coffee, pepper in your tobacco, and co-^ 
loquintida at the edge of your goblet. 
Burgundy pitch in your linen, and chop- 
ped horsehair in the sheets of your bed. 
You may imagine that there were frogs 
and crabs in every bed in the castle. 
That is a fundamental idea in these pro- 
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Tincial mystifications, and they tell me 
it is the first thought which enters the 
minds of these charming country wags. 
No one could go to visit the young cou- 
ple without finding himself assailed by 
all this vulgar fun of snares and imper- 
tinent jokes, which made their castle a 
rock and a shoal for all the neighbouring 
nobility. 

Le Martainville and his lady expected 
Madame Herault de Sechelles to visit 
them, the widow of the intendant of 
Alen9on, who was going to the waters 
of Barege by short journeys, and they 
had invited her to r^t several days at 
Martainville. It is as well to mention 
that she was recovering from an inflam- 
mation of the lungs — ^that she had an 
income of sixty thousand livres, and the 
Martainvilles were her principal heirs. 
She was an oXAfemme de robe, infinitdy 
fiistidious and whimsical, and exacting 
to an excess— one of those real trUendafOet 
who are flattered by the society of a small 
town, and who never take the trouble 
to turn, up the cards at revertuj alluding 
to which, Cardinal de Fleury used to say 
to the young king, when he played 
thoughtlessly, ^ Madame L'Intendante, 
it is your turn to turn up the cards." 

<* Ah!" said the Martainvilles to all 
their flocks of starlings and crows, " no 
more follies during the stay of Aunt de 
Sechelles. Be wise and serious, gentle- 
men and ladies, and do not forget that 
she is a rich relation." 

They had removed, I don't know what 
lady president, to reserve the best room 
for this illustrious valetudinarian, and 
placed all the most commodious furniture 
in the chamber destined for her, as well 
as all the most charming Chinese orna- 
ments and porcelaines de Saxe in the 
house. Care was taken to keep a fine 
poutarde au gros teU with pigeons bouiHis 
a forge mondie, and cmUes au laUues, 
without counting fresh eggs in cold 
water, and Alicant wine in warm. In 
short, tlie kitchen and whole household 
of Martainville had been kept under 
arms for more than eight days, and 
Madame L'Intendante did not arrive! 
The &mily began to be uneasy, and the 
guests were impatient. 

You must know that the master of the 
house had never seen his wife's aunt, and 
she had not herself seen her old relation 
since the age of five or six years, from 
which originated the idea of playing 
them a trick. Among this facetious 
troop, was a little Mr. Clermont D' Am- 
boise, who, be it said in passing, wished 
to marry me some years after, but the 



gratitude that I owe him does not pre- 
vent me from saying that he was a vil- 
lanous, little, yellow rascal. He was to 
be disguised as an old woman ; a young 
officer intended to dress himself as a 
waiting-woman; and, above all things, 
they had taken great care to conceal the 
preparations of these disguises, which 
were only known to two or three per- 
sons ; but they were divulged by the at- 
tendant of a dandy in the society. Im- 
mediately art was opposed to art, and 
arrangements were made to mysti^ the 
mystifiers. Thus, while they were wait- 
ing to receive the masqueraders with 
buffets and abuse in the best possible 
manner, lo ! the real Intendante arrived. 
They precipitated themselves on her like 
an avaianche, tore her furbelowed gown, 
her stiffened collar, her cap, her wig^ and 
finally treated her in suj^ a cruel man- 
ner, that the thing is horrible to think 
of. Hie poor lady was so sixddenly 
seised, that she could neither cry out 
nor utter a single word, but in their ex- 
clamations she heard the most perfidious 
revelations. ** Vile ostrich ! tiresome 
woman! old dowager! ah, you are go- 
ing to the waters to make your heirs 
languish, are you? Here are mineral 
waters — here are baths!" and kicks and 
cuffi, and pailfulb of pump-water fell 
on her amidst the most frightful tumult. 
Afker a quarter of an hour of such treat- 
ment, she had fallen beneath the blows 
and renuiined prostrate on the pavement 
of the hall, when they perceived that 
she shewed no signs of lifie. Lights were 
brought,and theybeheld not the httleCler- 
mont, but the poor old lady almost dead. 

Every one fled from the castle except 
the relations, who tore their hair, and 
could not come into her presence with- 
out feeling the deepest horror! She 
died the third day, and as she had made 
no will, it was found that the fortune 
was naturally to devolve to the Martain- 
villes. They were thus compromised in 
the public opinion to such a degree, that 
the dreadful mistake was judicially in- 
quired into, and M. de Martainville 
was obliged to appear in his defence. 

As he was fhU of honour, and his 
wife was delicacy itself, they would touch 
absolutely nothmg of the inheritance, 
which they gave up to the collateral 
heirs. Soon after they sold the fine 
manor of Martainville, and even chang- 
ed their name to that of their barony 

of , which the family still bear. 

Madame de Maintenon said, that good 
taste implies good sense, and that is the 
moral of this anecdote. J. G. W. 
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3LrOnB0tt In ii$ ^isMntl^ C<tUfiie« 

Thx fdUowiog singular account of the 
nuinners of our ancestors ia Ufcen from 
an extremely curious book» printed in 
Paris io 1556, and written by a French'* 
man of the name of Perlin* who came 
over to England in the suitq of the French 
ambassador, who, resided here at the 
latter end of the reign of Edward VI. 
This work* which is very rare, is a small 
duodecimo^ and is entitled, ** Descrip- 
tion des Royaulmes d'Angleterre et 
d'EscQsse, compose par Maistre Estienne 
Feriin ;" and it is dedicated to the 
Duchess de Berri, the sister of Henry 
II„ then king of France. This work 
contains some singular historical anec- 
dotes respecting the accession of Mary to 
the throne, which we do not recollect to 
have met with elsewhere; and also an 
account of her public entrance into Lon- 
don. It likewise gives some details re- 
specting the execution of the Duke of 
Northumberland, and other partisans of 
Lady Jane Grey. From the extracts 
which we give, it will be obvious that the 
French formerly possessed that happy 
facility of mis-spelling our proper names 
which they are celebrated &>r in the pre- 
sent day ; indeed, in this respect they so 
metamorphose classical names, as fre- 
quently to render the application dubious 
-*an unpardonable liberty. 

** The inhabitants of this place (Lon« 
don) are fond of good cheer, and are 
given to banquetting ; you see many 
rich taverns, and the tovern-keepers have 
ordinarily full houses, and possess much 
silver; from this you may believe that 
the country is very rich. The persons 
engaged in trade or handicraft gain more 
in this place in a week than those in Ger- 
many or Spain do in a month. For you 
may see the hat-makers and joiners, and 
other artisans, commonly playing at ball 
for a crown piece, which is hardly to be 
seen in any other place, and more par- 
ticularly so on a working day. And 
then to see them making good cheer 
every day in the taverns, on rabbits, 
leverets, and all other viands. The na- 
tives of France, chiefly to be met with in 
this countrj, are Normans,* of the dis- 
trict of Caux, who have become natural- 
ised English t these are very bad and ill- 
spoken, and worse than any of the English, 
and they never speak from their hearts {ue, 
with sincerity). Fish is in great plenty 
here, as well as beer. I have purchased 
nine plaice for a denier, which is called a 
peni (penny). In this country there are 
several kinds of money, the smallest is 



caU^a iardin(^iyiigVw]^il9b4l^)MK.< 
of « tournoys, a hotf*pefmu i wap^er^vf^.^ 
is th« gros (groat) ; the n<:xt a^p^ff^ - 
the other chelin (shilling),. Th«^,m^j^ 
are tall, red-haired, and upi;j|ghtjf^.^iq4j; 
coipmonly they are oC whit? con^^lis^qpi^^ 
tor they are towards .^^e .nprth., .TJiia^. 
women are esteam^d.t^«,ffip|^ )^^^9ju(^%)^7 
in the world, and are a» ifhlte as fi^^^^fSptA 
ter, and do not , fsren , : disjplea^ , j tl^ > 
Italians, th« Flemings, or th^ G^a^^^i ^ 
they are joyouis^ c^rteoHS,, ^d- i^n4<'^ 
The English are very jpyou;^ o];h^<FAtji!>i>I 
another, and are very fi^nd o^.^us^fk-,^^^; 
there is no churctf, ho^rever .si^ajidCiiffiKj 
which they do not sing .innfjst, (iffkvdi 
are also great drunkards ;. ifor, |f an,]B^^Kt 
lishman wishes to treat yoy». he F^fffflf iV^o 
his own language, ** Vis djring ^ ^Wlfta 
vim vim Gasquoinc^ vim^ jf^^V^ug^Vwi 
vim Malvoysey ;*' that is to ^yi.,ffCf«^Hl 
and drink a quart of Gaacoi^. T?uif^ or 
Spanish wine, or MaUpsey, winef^^^f, 
drinking and in eating they ^'^^ tfftJ^n 
more than a hundred times,, -[f'^Ti^igbi 
iou ; that is to say, I drink t9 you^'f tAnd^ 
you answer in their languagei ** ep^a^^ v. 
which is to say, I plec^ you« , tt Jf^t\ 
thank them, you say Ui &iem» in. th^^ 
language, *' God tanque artelay ,** ibni^if^^^ 
to say, I thank you with aU my.]|iei^t»^ 
When you drink with them yoi^ sif^i^,^ 
by your life or death that you will dirinV ^ 
all that you have in your cup, and yp\x . 
say, ** Bigod sol drind iou agoud oiiu** . 
I will drink your good wine. Obaerv^f; 
if you please, that in this country, they: 
commonly use vessels of silver when they^t 
drink wine, and you will ordinarily say , 
at table, *<good c^eer." The servants, 
wait upon their masters with uncovered- 
heads, and lean their caps on the buffets^ ^ 
It is necessary to mark that in this king- 
dom, so excellent in other respects, there 
is no order. The people arc rough, and 
are enemies to good manners, and also 
to letters. They know not wiiat is due 
to God; and what St. Paul said to 
another people applies to them : *' Be not 
carried away by every wind of doctrine, 
but be constant and continue in what 
you believe.*' In this country the 
shops of all the trades-people are open, 
as those of the barbers in France, and 
have also large openings of glass £ar the 
workshops and upper ^diamber^ and thia 
is the case with the shops of the trade^ 
people in all the towns." 

The extreme severity of our criminal 
laws in those days did not esoi^ .ttif 
well-merited censure of the author of thi» 
work, for he says: "In this country yoi» 
will not meet with maaygrwit los dt» Qtm 
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dWMT^'^lVtdy I. tftmld \oy^ better to be 
(lAIi^^lrrebb^lottiy resder be it spoken) 
af«l%^i^, afad^^wrvemyheftd: fo¥ 
im*^yiS;^ma-hettfi\y on tlbe heads of 
gi^fb^ittL''' T6U hire see noblemetiin 
gil^ Tpod^^^dtti^idlkstnte fbr a time, 
MamA ^'tti« iSifh of the hand you 
ae^Hfkm tb^diht iRe axe of the executioner. 
OH^'tldft' «ti^6nnt they have a proverb 
wMdiaUir^^ thiit %here hare been many, 
wmfMth&f fa«d rc^httinedhnmble and in 
lo4i^/(St«<l^ 01^ !t( ezile^ would have lived 
seMhr^y,- itad witfkbttt constnunt; but, 
h^flihtOMt, and riiade great lords, they 
feU^ftfto peHl and conflunon. This cer- 
taAiy'^fa^ been as much the case in this 
cSUiihy tA^in anyldngdom in the world." 
^Ilfl^ eoiitrasting the happy state of 
FnHuii^ ih-'«his respect as compared to 
E^lkhd;'he proceeds— 

'Vi^"?ngfand the administration of 
jilttice'ls t6ry severe ; for a man for almost 
neK^fa^^ may be put to death : whilst in 
mfibce they would condemn a man fbr 
ajr' Qff^<^ to be whipped, they would 
eerHSalj {n England sentence him to 
dMIktb. - True it Is, they have but two 
k26d*' of punishment, namely, hanging 
aind' breading ; and the malefactors have 
ar much inducement to commit great 
c^^es as minor crimes, which ought not 
t<ffw the case. The practice is better 
1^ Trance, fbr tbere, there are several 
puDlS^ments^ according to the demerit of 
tlie bfltoder. In this island they have 
nether the wheel nor any other kind of 
t^iture; They always put, therefore, 
cHUiihliillB to death by hanging them 
^thoiit the town on gibbets of wood, 
yut'tbe nobles are beh«uled in London, 
to 6tcite the terror of the people.*' 

' ' ' Morning Chronicle. 



< ^ THE RIVAL LADIES] 

. AlV AVBALUaiAM VALX, 

af»&m tHb HiscatLLANaous woaxs or 
)( • • davANTxa. 

fF(^ the Parterre J. 
CHArrxR III. 



Women are angeli, wooing ; 

7llla0i won »re done ; Joy's Mnil Ii«« in f be doi ng : 
fUt ike beloved koowi aoaght that knows nut 

Men prise the thing angained more than it is. 
TaoiLus and CasssiuA. 

lyx youth had been Kstenmg with great 
tfkentSoti to aU that Teodoro had said to 
Milt; ' ttttA as soon as she had ceased 
^^4yri«|f, befbte he said a word m an- 
swer, he took her hands, and pressing 



thetti by fbrcd't6 hit lips, bttthed thtm in 
a shower of tears, that streamed from his 
beautiilil eyes ; which extraordinary emiK 
tion so excited the fbminine sympathy o» 
Teodoro, that she could not lielp ming* 
ling her tears with those of the weeping 
youth, and thereby betraying her own 
sex, had the other been calm enough to 
have observed her. However, wiien sbe 
had withdrawn her hands, with some 
gentle violenoe^ ftom the Hpa of the 
youth, she waited attentively fbr his 
answer, and at length, afier fetching 
several deep sighs, he said, 

** I neither vrill nor can deny to you, 
sir, that your suspicion is correct. 1 am 
a woman* and the most unfbrtunate that 
was ever of woman bom ; and since the 
kindness which you have done me, and the 
offers of service which you make, oblige 
me to do what you request, hearken to me, 
and I will tell you who I am, if, indeed, 
you are not already wearied by hearing 
of misfortunes in which you have no 
part." 

" I always feel an interest in them/* 
replied Teodoro ; ** but in the present in- 
stance, my interest is at least equalled 
by the pain which I feel at their being 
yours, which begin to affect me as if they 
were my own.'* 

With these words, again embracing her, 
and repeating her honorable assurances, 
the disguised damsel, now somewhat more 
tranquil, gave her true history as 
follows : — 

« As to which is my native place, I 
have told you the truth, but as to who 
are my parents, I have not; for Don 
Sancho is not my father, but my uncle. 
His brother, Don Enrique, is my father, 
and I am that unfortunate daughter of 
his whom your brother has said to be so 
much celebrated for beauty, the mistake 
of which appears in the little beauty 
which I can boast of. My name is 
Leocadia : the occasion of my assuming 
this garb you will presently hear. Two 
leagues from our town is one of the rich- 
est and noblest in Andalusia, in which 
there resides a gentleman of high condi- 
tion, who derives his origin from the 
noble and eminent Genoese family of 
Adomo. This gentleman has a son, 
who, unless the fame of his attractions, 
like that of mine, far exceeds the truth, 
is one of the most handsome and accom- 
plished of men. 

" This young gentleman, owing to the 
proximity of the places, and to his being, 
like my lather, fond of field sports, used 
semetimes to come to our house, and re- 
main there five or six days, the whole of 
which, and even part of the nights, he 
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and my father passed in the field. 
Nevertheless, in these visits, fortune, or 
love, or my imprudence, found occasion 
to cast me down from the height of my 
virtuous thoughts to the fellen state in 
which you now behold me. For having 
observed, with bolder eyes than was 
becoming in a modest young woman, the 
genteel figure and pleasing manners of 
Marco Antonio ; and considering his good 
birth and the good fortune which he ex- 
pected from his father, it seemed to me 
that if I could obtain him for a husband, 
it would be the greatest happiness that 
I could possibly desire. Possessed by this 
idea, I began to look at him with more 
solicitude, and, as I suppose it must have 
been, with less discretion, for it did not 
long remain a secret to him, nor did the 
traitor either seek or need any other clue 
to possess himself of the secret of my 
breast, and rob me of my dearest 
hopes. 

'< But, sir, I know not why I should 
relate to you all the minute particulars 
of my love affairs, since they are so little 
to the purpose : I should rather tell you 
at once, what my lover with many 
solicitations obtained from me, which 
was, that, having given me his word, 
under what appeared to me to be great, 
firm, and religious adjurations, to be my 
husband, I surrendered myself entirely 
to his disposal; but not yet feeling 
myself assured by his vows and protes- 
tations, in order to prevent them from 
proving no more than idle breath, 1 made 
him write them . in a paper signed with 
his name, and drawn up in terms so 
explicit, that it removed all my doubts. 
Having received this instrument, I made 
arrangements for his coming on a 
certain night from his own place to 
ours, and by scaling a garden wall, 
entering secretly into my chamber. The 
night which I so much desired, at length 
arrived.** — 

Up to this point of the narration, 
Teodoro had remained silent, listening 
in breathless anxiety to the words of 
Leocadia, every one of which went to 
her heart, especially when she heard the 
name of Marco Antonio, and considered 
the extraordinary beauty and great re- 
solution of Leocadia, together with her 
mental accomplishments, which plainly 
appeared in her mode of telling the 
story. But when she came to the 
words ' The night which I so much de- 
sired at length arrived,' Teodoro lost all 
patience, and, unable to contain herself 
any longer, took the words out of her 
mouth, saying, almost breathless— 'Well, 
and when that happy night arrived — 



what then ?-^id he enter your chamber ? 
— did he? — ^what did he do? — did he 
confirm the bond afresh? — was he satis- 
fied with his interview? — was your 
fiither made acquainted with it? — or 
what was the end of so sage and modest 
a beginning ?'* 

"The end,** said Leocadia, "was, 
that I was reduced to the distress in 
which you see me — ^he did not keep his 
appointment — he never came at all.'* 

Teodoro now began to draw her 
breath more freely, and to recover her 
spirits, which were rapidly fiiiling her, 
imder the influence of that terrestrial fury, 
jealousy, who had nearly overpowered 
her patience and taken entire possession 
of her; but though somewhat relieved, 
still it lias with anxiety and agitation 
that she listened to the sequel of Leo- 
cadia*s story, who thus continued: — 

" Not only he did not come, but in a 
week I learned for certain that he had 
absented himself from his town, and 
taken from her home a young lady of 
the same place, the daughter of a gentle- 
man of rank, named Teodosia, of extra- 
ordinary wit and beauty: her parents 
being dS such consequence, the news of 
her elopement soon reached our town, 
and found its way to my ears, and with 
it the terrible shaft of jealousy pierced 
my heart and fired my soul, so that 
both my patience and my prudence at 
once deserted me. Oh ! unfortunate 
girl that I am, how did I figure to 
myself Teodosia more beautifril than the 
sun, and more witty than wit itself and 
above all, more fortunate than my unfor- 
tunate self ! Then I read over the 
terms of the bond, and found them good 
and valid ; but although my hopes clung 
to them as to something sacred, yet 
when I thought of the suspicious com- 
pany which Marco Antonio had taken 
with him, they all fell to the ground. I 
struck my face, I tore my hair, I cursed 
my fiite, and was vexed that the imavoid- 
able presence of my &ther prevented 
me from inflicting this penance on 
myself at all hours. 

'< At length, that I might be at liberty 
to complain without restraint, or, which 
is most likely, to end my miserable being, 
I resolved to quit my fitther's house. 
And, as it should seem that when any bad 
thought is to be put in execution, oppor- 
tunity is ready to smooth all difiiculties 
and remove flJl obstacles, I ventured to 
steal the clothes belonging to a page of 
my father's, and from ray father himself 
a considerable sum of money ; and one 
night, under cover of the darkness, I left 
my home and travelled some leagues. 
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until I can^to a town ealled Osima; and 
there taking a place in a wagon, I ar- 
tired in two days at Seville, where I felt 
perfiectly aecure of not being found, 
althou^ they should have sent in search 
of me. 

*' There I bonj^t other clothes and a 
mule, and with some gentlemen who were 
going to Barcelona with speed, for fear 
of losing the opportunity of embarking in 
some galleys which were going to Italy, 
I travelled until yesterday, when I met 
with the adventure which you already 
know, of the robbers, who took all that 
I had with me, and, amongst other 
things, the treasure which supported my 
hopes and alleviated my troubles— 
Mareo Antonio's contract, with which I 
intended to go to Italy, and when I 
should find Mareo Antonio» to present it 
to him, as the witness of his bad fidth, 
and myself as the voucher for my con- 
stancy ; and so to make him fulfil his pro- 
mise. But at the same time I have con- 
sidered, that he who denies the obligations 
which ought to be engraven on his heart, 
would not hesitate to deny the words he 
had written upon paper ; for it is clear 
that if he have with him the incompa- 
rable Teodosia, he wUl not look upon the 
unhappy Leocadia ; and yet, unless death 
should prevent me^ I mean to put myself 
in the presence of them both, that the sight 
of me may disturb their happiness. Let 
not that enemy of my tranquillity think 
of ei\}oylng so easUy that which is mine ; 
I will seek her, I will find her — and if I 

can, I will take her life/* 

« But how is Teodosia to blame?" 
asked Teodoro, <* supposing that she too 
was deceived by Marco Antonio» as you 
yourself have been, senora Leocadia." 

** It might have been so, '* said lieocadia, 
** but as he took her with him, these lovers 
being gone together, what deception can 
there be between them? None, certainly. 
They are happy, since they are together, 
whether, as the poets say, it be in the re- 
mote and burning deserts of Lybia, or in 
the solitary and frosen wilds of Scythia. 
She is no doubt enjoying his presence, be 
it wherever it may ; and she must atone 
for what I sufier until I find him." 

** Perhaps, after all," replied Teodoro, 
<<you are mistaken; for I am well ac- 
quainted with this enemy of yours, and I 
am sure, from the modesty c^ her dispo- 
sition, and the care with which she has 
been brought up, that she would never 
venture to leave her home, nor resign her- 
self to the disposal of Marco Antonio; 
but even should she have done so, as she 
was not acquainted with you, nor had any 
knowledge whatever of your engagements 



with him, she did you no injury; and 
where there has been no injury, it were 
fit there should be no revenge.'* 
. « As for the care and reserve in which 
she might be educated," said Leocadia, 
'\ 'tis vain to speak to me of that, for I 
myself was as reserved and modest as a 
young woman could possibly be^ and yet 
I acted as I have told you. That be has 
taken her with him there is no doubt ; and 
that she has not wronged me, considering 
the matter coolly, I must confess; but the 
jealousy which torments me, continually 
presents her to my mind as a sword that 
has pierced nnr heart, which it is not sur- 
prising, that I should endeavour to pluck 
firom it and break in pieces. It is surely 
natural to hate and strive to destroy what- 
ever brings us harm, or prevents us from 
attaining good." 

« Be it as you say, senora Leocadia," 
said Teodoro ; « I see that, as the passion 
which possesses you, does not allow you 
to reason more coolly, you are not at pre- 
sent in a mood to listen to salutary coun- 
sel. For myself, I can only say to you 
what I have already said, that I am ready 
to serve and assist you in anything that is 
just, and is within my power; and I pro- 
mise you the same on the part of my 
brother, for his noble blood and generous 
disposition will not let him do otherwise. 
We are on the way to Italy ; if you choose 
to go with us, you alreadv know pretty 
weU what sort of companions we should 
make. What I have to ask of you is, that 
you will give me leave to tell my brother 
what I know of your affairs, in order that 
he may treat you with the courtesy and 
respect that are your due, and afford 
you the care and protection which you 
need. At the same time I think it is 
better that you should not change your 
garb ; and if we can get clothes for you in 
this town, I will in the morning purchase 
the best and the fittest for you which are 
to be had ; and as for your other affiurs, 
you must for the present leave them to 
Time, who often brings relief even to the 
most desperate cases." 

Leocadia thanked Teodoro, as she sup- 
posed Teodosia to be, for his offers of 
service, and gave him leave to tell his 
brother whatever he chose, and entreat 
him not to leave her unprotected, as he 
would see to how many dangers she would 
be exposed were she discovered to be a 
woman. They then separated to retire to 
rest; Teodosia going to her brother's apart- 
ment, and Leocadia to one adjoining it. 

Don Raiael was not yet gone to ^eep, 
waiting to know what had passed between 
his sister and the person whom she 
thought to be a woman ; which, imme- 
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diately on her entering, he desired her* daylight to arrite> tfait be wdffit «oii« 



to tell him. She related to him every 
particular of what Leocadia had told her 
—whose daiif^ter she was — her love a^ 
fair — Marco Antonio's bond— and her 
present intention ; all which excited Don 
Rafael's wonder ; and he said to his 
sister — 

** If she be the person aiie says, I can 



tinue his journey, and find Mareo Aa- 
tonio, not so mueh that he might make 
him his brother-in-hrw, as to 
him from being Leoeadla's 
and love and jealousy already i 
him to such a d^gree^ that he eocd^ have 
bocne to see his sister lose th*.Rdress hm 
WKs seekitig for, and Mareo Astonio hi* 



tell you, sister, she is of one of the prin- ' Hfe, so that he himself might not lose 



cipal fiimilies of that place, and one of 
the noblest in all Andahisia. Our £sither 
is well acquainted with hers, and the 
beauty which we have seen in her coun- 
tenance, corresponds with the great fame 
of it which bad come to our hearing ; 
from all which it appears to me, that we 
must proceed with caution* that she m^ 
not have an opportunity of speaking to 
Marco Antonio before we do ; for * I 
eqnfess that the bond which she says he 
gave her, makes me a little uneasy, not- 
withstanding that she has lost it. But 
compose yourself, sister, and go to rest, 
and we will endeavour to set all these 
matters right.*' 

Teodosia did as her brother desired 
her, in going to rest ; but as for composing 
herself, that was not in her power; for 
the raging fever of jealousy had already 
taken possession of her. How much did 
she magnify to herself the beauty of Leo- 
cadia, and the faithlessness of Marco An« 
tonio ! How often did she read, or fancy 
she read over, the bond which he had 
given her ! How many words and ex- 
pressions did she add to it, which ren- 
dered it clear and binding ! How many 
times did she imagine that even if it 
were so, Marco Antonio would still ful- 
fil his promise to Leocadia, unmindful of 
his obligations to herself! 

In this manner she passed the greater 
part of the night without sleeping ; nor 
did Don Rafael pass it much more tran- 
quilly than his sister; for he had no 
sooner heard who Leocadia was, than he 
was as violently in love with her as if he 
bad known her sex for ever so long ; for 
such, says my author, is the force of 
beauty, that it awakens in a moment the 
desire of him who beholds it ; and if it 
does but hold out the smallest chance of 
possession, it sete the whole soul on fire, 
even as a ainn^e spark kindles the whole 
combustible train. His imagination re- 
presented her, not bound to the tree in 
the ragged habilknettts in which the 
thieves had left her, but In her proper 
female attire^ and in the house of her 
noble and wealthy parents* He did not 
pause, nor did he wish to pause, to think 
of the ocQBsion of his thus beooming ac-> 
quainted with her. He longed far the 



the hope which hfi ijready entertaiocd 
of obtaining Leocadia, by maana of those 
assidiiitief and attentions whicii time and 
occasion would afford him op po r tHntt iea 
of paying. This latter comidteftion set 
his mind somewhat at rests and aooo af- 
terwards the day began to break, and tb^ 
arose to prepare for their depertBre. 

Don Rafael called te the hMtp aad 
asked him if any clothes. eeeld- be ob- 
tained in that place to dseeta paps wlum 
the banditti had stripped* The host aa- 
swered, that he himaelf bad ^ ptettj 
good dress of that kind to AMef; hm 
brought it to them, and thcf^pMbid that 
it would fit Leoeadia tcAenSSfy weD. 
Don Rafael pud him fi»r it. Shepotoo 
the dress, and girded <m a s#ord aad 
dagger with so rnndi graee- and gid- 
lantry, that even in that gaxh Ae m» 
creased the admiratioa of Don Bsfislj 
and doubled the jeakrasy of Teodeaie. 
Calvete saddled the mules, and at dgbt 
o'clock they set out for Barcelona, with- 
out staying at that time to ascend to tiie 
famous monastery of Montserrat, Icavb^ 
it for a future time, should heaven vooc^ 
safe to bring them back in greater traa* 
quillity to their native proinnot. 

It is difficult to describe the dififerent 
thoughts of the brother and aister aa 
they proceeded on their way, and with 
what difierent feelings each of them re- 
garded Leocadia ; Teodosia willing that 
she might die, and Don Rafkel that she 
might live ; both of them jealous and inw 
passioned : Teodosia seeking for defects 
in her, wherewith to sustain her o)m 
hopes ; Don Rafael finding new perfec- 
tions in her, which obliged hiok %» i^e 
her the more. They cUd not, however, 
lose any time on the way* but jreaqhed 
Barcelona a little before sunset, 

<« They admired," says Cervantes^ *< the 
beautiful situation of that city» and 
esteemed it to be one of the finest 
in the world — the honour of Spain^ the 
dread both of her neighbouring ai^ o€ 
her distant enemies, the delight of. its 
inhabitants, the asylum of foreigner^^^he 
school of chivalry, the pattern oC'gieod 
faith — ^in short, all that can be desired 
in a large, finoous, rich, and well-built 
city." 
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AK AKBALtrSIAN TALE, 
'' rVOltl Tm MISCEf.LANCOOS WOmKS OF 

.. * (Far the Parterre J, 

Chattsk IV. 

*ph conseiencef conscience ! in the grasp of 
"- ' dentil 
^"^ Wto riMll retiit tbee 1 

^M our trardlers were entering Barce- 
lona, d^y heard a great noise, and saw 
^ 'a great crowd of pe^e running tumul- 
^HKuamaly along. They were told that the 
'^'^few* of the galleys, that were lying in 
^^theroadar, had risen and begun a eon- 
*- ilfet with the people of the city. On 
^' hearing this Don Rafael wished to go and 
7 ' »ee what was passing, although Calvete 
'J told him he had better not, as it was not 
' prudent to put himself in such manifest 
~ dtoger, ibr that he well knew how ill it 
fiured with those who interfered in such 
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quarrels, which were common at that 
place on the arrival of gpdleys. 

Calvete'sgood a4j(ipe,.howeTer, had not 
the effect of preventing Don Rafael 
from going; and so they aU followed 
him : on coming to the shore, they saw 
a number of swords already drawn, and 
a number of men cutting at each other 
without mercy. Nevertheless, without 
alighting, they approached so near, that 
they could distinctly see the faces of 
those who were fighting, as the sun 
was not yet gone down. An immense 
crowd of people was collected from 
the city, and a considerable number 
were coming ashore from the galleys, 
notwithstanding that their coomiander, 
a Valencian gentleman, named Don 
Pedro Vigue, was calling out from 
the stern of his own galley or flag-ship, 
and threatening all those who had em- 
barked in the boats to go and assist 
their comrades. But seeing that his 
shouting and threatening were all in 
vain, he had the heads of the galleys 
turned towards the city, and fired a 
34 
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blank shot from one of the guns, as a 
signal that unless they desisted from 
the afTfay, the next fire should be in 
earnest. 

At this time Don Rafael was atten- 
tively observing the furious and obstinate 
conflict; and among those who were 
most actively engaged on the side of the 
galleys, he observed a young man of 
little more than twenty, dressed in green, 
with a hat of the same colour, decorated 
with a rich trencUCo or jewelled orna- 
thent, apparently of diamonds. The 
dexterity with which the youth handled 
his weapon, and the elegance of his 
dress; drew upon him the eyes of all 
who were watehing the afiray, and among 
the rest, Teodosia and Leocadia observed 
him so well, that they both exclaimed 
nearly at the same instant, *' Good 
heaven ! either my eyes deceive me, or 
he in green is Marco Antonio," and so 
saying, they both sprang from their 
mules, and both, laying their hands on 
their swords, made their way boldly 
through the crowd, and placed them- 
selves on either side of Marco Antonio, 
for such the young gentleman reaUy 
was. 

"Fear not, Senor Marco Antonio," 
said Leocadia, as soon as she reached 
him, " for you have one at your side who 
will make a shield of his own life to de- 
fend yours." 

"Who doubts it," said Teodosia, 
"since I am here?" 

Don Rafael, seeing and hearing this, 
followed the two disguised damsels, and 
ranged himself on the same side. 

Marco Antonio, busied in attacking 
his antagonists and defending himself, 
paid no attention to what his new alHes 
said to him, his whole soul seeming to be 
absorbed in the fight, in which he was 
performing astonishing feats of swords- 
manship and intrepidity: but as the 
crowd from the town was constantly 
increasing, the people from the galleys 
were obliged to retreat to the water's 
edge, and even into the water itself. 
Marco Antonio retreated with great 
reluctance, the two amazons still keeping 
close at his side. 

There now came upon the ground a 
Catalonian gentleman, of the celebrated 
femily of Cardona, mounted on a power- 
ful horse; and riding rn between the 
two parties, he made those of the city 
fetiire ; being a man whom they held in 
great respect ; but some of them, from 
a distance, threw stones at those who had 
i^etreated into the water, one of which, 
unfortunately struck Marco Antonio on 



the breast, with such violence that he 
would have fallen fiat in the water, in 
which he had already been standing knee- 
deep, but that Leocadia on one side, and 
Teodosia on the other, caught and sup- 
ported him in their arms. 

Don Rafael was a little nearer the 
land, defending himself as well as he 
could from the shower of stones which 
assailed him ; but was now hastening to 
the assistance of his beloved Leodddia, of 
his sister, and of his brother-in-law, 
when the Catalonian gentleman rnf&r- 
poaed, saying to him, <M pray you, sir^' 
bqr your duty as a good soldier, to kee^' 
quiet, and 1 w31 protect you from the 
insolence of this unruly rabble.** 

** I entreat you, sir," replied ' Boh 
Rafael, " to let me pass ; for there X see 
the lives of those who are dearest id me 
in imminent peril." 

The gentleman let him pass, but stfA 
he did not come up until the boat of the 
commander's galley had taken in Marco 
Antonio and Leocadia, who would never 
quit her hold of him ; but when Teodosia 
would have entered the boat along with 
them, whether it was from unusual 
fatigue, or from grief at seeing Marcd 
Antonio wounded, or from chagrin at 
seeing her rival accompany him, she had 
not strength to get into the boat, and she 
would doubtless have swooned in the 
water, but for the timely arrival of her 
brother, who was no less pained than 
herself at seeing that Leocadia was gone 
with Marco Antonio, whom he also had 
recognised. 

The Catalonian gentleman, pleased 
with the genteel and agreeable appear- 
ance of Don Rafael and his brother, as 
he supposed it to be, called to them from 
the shore, and asked them to come with 
him; and they, compelled by the neces- 
sity of their situation, and fearful lest the 
people, who were not yet quiet, should 
do them some mischief, accepted the gen- 
tleman's offer. The latter then alighted ; 
and taking them at his side, with his 
sword drawn, he passed through the 
midst of the rioters, desiring them at the 
same time to disperse, which they ac- 
cordingly did. Don Ratkel looked on 
all sides, to see if he could discover any- 
thing of Calvete and the mules ; but the 
muleteer was nowhere to be found, for as 
soon as his masters had alighted, he had 
taken the animals by the bridles, and 
gone with them to an inn where he had 
been accustomed to put up. 

The gentleman brought his guests to 
his house, which was one of the best in 
the town ; and having asked Don Rafiiel 
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11^ wl]ii^]i gaOey he had ooipe, the latter 
amxr^edi in none> for that he had ar- 
med al the town by land at the very 
n^onient.t^at the afifray was beginning ; 
that it was onl^ because he had recog* 
niaed in the midst of it the gentleman 
w)ioqi t^ey had carried away in the boat 
vo^ip^ by the blow of a stone, that he 
haid^pift iiim^^ in that danger; and he 
egatfeaUid. hfn} to give oi:ders that the 
wounded , person in question might be 
btopght on shore, since it was a matter 
thflt concerned his happiness and his 

**ljt>at I will do with great pleasure,** 
said the gentleman; '*and I know the 
(jfmun^^ier will not object to it ; for he 
ti; a gentWian of honour, and a relative 
0^ I|[^np;" and without more ado he 
went back to the galley, where he found 
^^tem^ Attending to Marco Antonio's 
w;9p^^> which the surgeon considered as 
4i»n|Kirous, on account of its being on 
t^, kft breast. He prevailed on the 
^firmmander to let him be carried ashore, 
and attended there ; and accordingly he 
was placed with great care in the boat, 
Leooi^ia still keeping close to him, and 
embarkhig along with him, as following 
ike star of her hopes. When they ar- 
rived on shore, Uie gentleman had a 
chair brought from his house, in which 
to convey him thither. While this was 
passing, Don Rafael had sent after Cal- 
vete, who was staying at the inn, anxious 
tp learn the fate of his masters; and 
when be learned that they were safe, he 
was. extremely r^oiced, and went to the 
house where Don Rafael was staying. 

The master of the house now arrived 
witU Marco Antonio and Leocadia, and 
he provided for the accommodation of 
them all with great kindness and liber- 
ality. He immediately ordered a cele- 
brated surgeon of the city to be called in, 
to examine Marco Antonio's wound 
afresh. The surgeon came, but would 
not apply anything to the wound until 
the next day, saying, that army and ma- 
rine surgeons were more capable of treat- 
ing such cases, on account of the number 
and variety o£ wounds that were con- 
stantly coming under their hands, and so 
that it was better he should not do any 
thing imtil the next day. He only or- 
dered them to put him in a chamber as 
far removed from noise as possible, and 
there to leave him quiet; but at that 
moment the surgeon from the galleys ar* 
iJLved, and gave him of the town an 
s^Qunt of the wound, and how he had 
treated it, and of the danger in which be 
considered the wounded man*s life to be. 



All which satisfied the other surgeon 
that the case had been properly treated. 
Now, also, he spoke more decidedly of 
Marco Antonio*s danflfr. 

Leocadia and Teoc|osia heard this as 
if they had heard their sentence of death ; 
but the circumstances obliged them to 
r^ress their grief, and they were silent. 
Leocadia resdved, however, to do what 
appeared. to her to be necessary for the 
satisfaction of her honour : and accord- 
ingly, when the surgeons were gone, she 
entered the chamber in which Marco 
Antonio lay, and in the presence of the 
master of the houses of Don Ra&el, of 
Teodosia, and of some other persons, slie 
approached the wounded man*s pillow, 
and, taking his hand, addressed him 
thus: — 

** You are not at present in a state, 
Marco Antonio Adorno^ in which many 
words can or ought to be spoken to you ; 
and so I only wish you to hear from 
me a few, which, if they will not contri- 
bute to the health of your body, will at 
least be for the good of your soul ; but, 
before I say them, you must tell me if it 
be your pleasure to hear me, as it is not 
fit, seeing that ever since I have known 
you I have endeavoured to please you in 
all things, that I should, in these mo» 
roents, which I conceive to be your last;, 
do anything to your displeasure.'* 

At these words Marco Antonio opened 
his eyes, gazed earnestly at Leocadia, and 
baring recognised her, more by her voice 
than by looking at her, he said to her in 
a faint and mournful tone, " Say what 
you like, sir ; for I am not yet too far 
gone to listen to you, nor is that voice so 
displeasing to me that I should find the 
sound of it irksome." 

Teodosia listened with the greatest at- 
tention to this dialogue: every word 
that Leocadia said, struck her to the 
heart, and had scarcely less effect on Don 
Rafael, who was also present. Leocadia 
continued : — 

" If, Senor Marco Antonio> the blow 
which your breast has received has not 
driven from your memory the image of 
her whom, but a little time ago, yon 
called your glory and your heaven, you 
must remember Leocadia, and the word 
which you gave her, confirmed by a deed 
in your own handwriting ; nor will you 
have forgotten her honourable parentage, 
the propriety of her conduct and beha- 
riour, and the obligation which you lie 
under to her, for having in every particu- 
lar yielded to your wish. If you have 
not forgotten all this, then, although you 
now behold me in so different a garb, 
I 2 
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you will easily perceive shttt I am ' that 
Leocadia, who, fearful ledt frcish acctdente 
and occasions should deprive me of that 
which is so justly mine, had no sooner 
learned that you had l6fl your home 
than, encountering a thousand difficult 
ties, I determined to f<^}ow 70U in this 
attire, intending to seek you all over the 
earth until I should find you ; at which 
you will not be astonished, if you have 
ever had occasion to know the power of 
true love, and the tn^e of a deceived wo- 
man. I have experienced some troubles 
in this my pursuit, all which I shall con- 
sider as so many blessings now that they 
have brought me/to you; and seeing you 
in the state in which you now are, if it 
be God's pleasure to take you from this 
to a better life, yet if before that departure 
you perform that iHiich is due to your 
own character, I shall think myself but 
too happy, and promise to lead such a 
life after your death that I shall soon 
follow you in this last inevitable journey; 
and so I conjure you, first in the name of 
Gdd, who is the witness of the purity of 
my wishes and intentions, — secondly, by 
what is due to your own honour — and 
finely, by your obligation to me, which 
'is greater than to any other person in the 
world, — that you receive me as your law- 
ful wife, and do not leave it to the cold 
hand of justice to do that to which your 
conscience should so strongly urge you." 

Here Leocadia ceased ; all present had 
kept perfect silence while she was speak- 
ing, in which silence they continued, in 
expectation of Marco Antonio's reply, 
which was as follows : — 

" I cannot, madam, deny my know- 
ledge of you, for your voice and face put 
that out of my power; as little can I deny 
either my obligation to you, or the re- 
spectability of your parents, as your own 
incomparable worth ; nor do I respect 
you the less for having come to seek me 
in a garb so different from your own ; I 
shall rather esteem you for it the more 
highly ; but since my ill fate has, as you 
say, and as I believe, brought me thus 
suddenly to my end, and as in such mo- 
ments the truth should be declared, I 
will tell you a truth; which, if it is not 
for your present gratification, noay be for 
your future advantage. I acknowledge, 
&ir Leocadia, that I loved you and you 
loved me; but I further confess, that the 
bond which I gave you was m<H*e to gra- 
tify your wish than my own ; for some 
time before I had signed it, my heart 
was resigned to another young lady of 
my own town, whom you well know, 
named Teodosia, of birth not inferior to 



your own ; and if I gav« yon «■ bond 
stjgned with my own hand, to her I gave 
my hand itself, with such corifitmatioii 
and testimoiiy as render ik Impossible fb;r 
me to surrender rtiy Kbcrty to any oth«r 
in the world. The amorous intere^tirse 
between you and me was ne^hing move 
than a pastime, without, 'as you kno^r^ 
my reaping any evijoyment froihit'btiil 
such as was perfectly cohslnteni with 
your honour and purity. /PhatWhie^I 
had with Teodosia wad of a mcn-e liifi^ 
mate nature — she yielded me all that^tHt 
had to give, on my word afld asiUtahc^ of 
becoming, as I am, her husftiatidi und If 
I \eh you both at the saine time^-^jrtoii 
confused and deceived, and. her f^ai^iiil, 
and, as she thought, dishonoured, I did 
so without much reflection, like an inconi- 
siderate youth, thinking that ali thow 
matters were of little importan<$e, mid 
that I might do so without soriiiple— ^witft 
other thoughts, which then canve int«» tn^ 
head and prompted me to do what I Was 
already inclined to, namely, > to ^ to 
Italy, and there spend a few of the yektA 
of my youth, and afterwards to retafn t6 
Spain, and see how providence had dis- 
posed of you and of my real wife. 

«* But I verily believe it to have bfeen 
the will of offended heaven that I should 
be brought to the condition in which 
yeu now see me, in order that, confeGsing 
these my great faults, I might render 
what I owed in this life, and you might 
remain undeceived and at liberty to dis- 
pose of yourself as you think best. And 
should my death come to the knowledge 
of Teodosia, she will know from you, 
and from the other persons present that, 
in my dying moments, I fulfilled the 
promise which I had ^ven her ;-~-and iff 
Senora Leocadia, in the little time which 
still remains to me in this world, I cab 
render you any service, I beg you to 
name it, for, so that it be not to make 
you my wife, which I cannot do, there 
is nothing else in my power which I will 
not do to please you." 

While Marco Antonio had been spedk- 
ing, he had supported his head with his 
arm ; but when he ceased, his ftrm feU 
upon the pillow, and he seemed to be 
fainting, as if exhausted by the eflKirt. 
Don Ra&el approached him, and cloaeky 
embracing him, said, ** Come, my dear 
sir, recover yourself, and embrace yOur 
friend and brother, since such you choose 
me to be : recognize your old ac^aint- 
ance, Don Rafael, who will bear true 
testimony to your wishes; and to the 
favour which you do his sister in acknow- 
ledging her to be yours." 
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: , Marco Antonio, f eTiying, inmMdiatelx 
refsqgpiaeA Dgo Rafiiel ; and after em- 
iwaciiig him, and saJuting him oa the 
idieefcii be said to him, *<Sir, and my 
deiir brother, so great is the joy vhich 
XiM'io-. beholding you, that I feat I 
i—yrgmoiiably expect it to be Ibllowed 
hgrt.Mme great sorrow, sinoe they say 
tbiftt'iilUirpleaaureooaietpain ; however, 
rfbould sneb'be my fale, J shall feel the 
baiipinew which I enjoy in seeing you 
afl Ibia aionienty to be an ample compen- 

u <<Then," vepUed Don Rafael, *<let 
Ifeie.iBalO'thiit tnppiness more complete, 
jbgr /presenting to yoo your beloved wife ;" 
^nd; looking round for Teodosia, he 
j^Qd her weeping behind the rest of 
the-i^eople in, the apartment, astonished 
wuieoiifuseid^ between her grief at what 
j^ beheld* wad her joy at what she had 
Jbeard. Her brother took her by the 
band* and she made no resistance, but 
let hU» lead her wherever he chose, 
which «>as to Marco Antonio's bed-side, 
who imfmediately recognizing her, and 
tcadorly embracing her, mingled his 
tears with hers. 

All present were surprised and affected 
at this extraordinary scene, and looked at 
eiich other without speaking a word, in 
expectation of the catastrophe of this 
singukur drama. 

CHArrca V. 
JSymcn*.— P««ce,hoI I bar confasion ; 
TU Imnit make conclaiion 
Of these most strange event*. 

As You Li KB It. 

Meanwhile, the undeceived and un^ 
hapfj Leocadia, seeing what Marco 
Antonio was doing— beholding her 
whom she had thought to be Don 
Rafiiel*^ brother, in the arms of him 
whom she had considered as her own 
husband, and thus finding her wishes 
disappointed and her hopes destroyed, 
glided out of the room unperoeived by 
any one, the attention of all being occu- 
paed in observing what passed between 
the ^iek man and the youth, as they sup- 
posed it to be, whom he was embracing ; 
and as soon as she had quitted the cfaam- 
ber, she went oat into the street, in a 
state of despair, intending to wander 
through the world, or to hide herself 
where none shoukl behold her. 

But she was scarcely in the street, 
before Don Hafael missed her, and, as if 
he had lost the thing dearest to his heart, 
inquired eagerly £ar her; but nobody could 
give him any account of her, and so be 
immediately went out with desperate 



haste in seaxch of her^ and hurried in 
the.first place to the inn where they told 
him Calvete had put up, to see if she had 
gone thither to procure a mule on which 
to travel. Not finding her there, he 
ran like a madman through the streets, 
this way and that, to seek her } then, the 
thought striking him that perhaps she 
had gone towards the galleys, he went to 
the water side,auda little before he reached 
it, he heard some one calling with all 
their might from the shore for the com- 
ooander's boat, and soon perceived that 
it was the fair Leocadia herself; who, 
on hearing steps behind her, fearful of 
some evil encounter, graced her sword, 
and remained in an attitude of defence, 
until Don Rafiiel came up^ whom she 
immediately reopgniMd, not without 
some vexation at his having found her 
in so solitary a place* as she already un- 
derstood by more than one indication 
which Don Rafiiel had given, that be 
did not dislike her, but on the contrary, 
that she would have thought herself too 
happy if Marco Antonio had seemed to 
like her as welL 

What words can be found to give an 
adequate idea of the glowing manner 
in which Don Rafael now addressed 
Leocadia, to declare to her his passion? 
The language of the countenaKoey the 
silvery tones of a ponuading and impas- 
sioned voice, no writing can render ; 
the reader must therefore content him- 
self with the words, which were nearly 
these: — 

« If, in addition to the happiness which 
is wanting to me, I were now so un- 
ha|^y, fiiir Leocadia, as to wapt resolu- 
tion to discover to you the secrets of 
my heart, I should be doomed to bury in ' 
purpetual oblivion the truest and most 
honorable attachment that can warm an 
enamoured breast ; but, come what may, 
I have determined* lady, to do justice to 
my passion by representing to you, jf 
indeed your precipitate resolution allows 
you to consider the matter, that Marco 
Antonio has scarcely any advantage over 
myself but that of being beloved by you. 
My birth is as good as his, and in the 
gifts of fortune I am scarcely his infe- 
rior ; in those of nature I grant he' may 
excel me, more especially if mine be poor 
in your estimation. All this I say, 
lady, because I would fain have you 
accept the amends which fortune oSen 
you for the evils which she has infiicted. 
You plainly see that Marco Autonio 
cannot be yours, because heaven gave 
him to my sister ; and the same heaven 
which has taken Marco Antonio from 
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sotiou ia myself,, wJbwi..<fesi|5Q ,fl^hi»g 
b^ter Jn this U& t^np tpi beco.we yo^ 
^tbful husbftud^.. And,. do .ika' thiajk 
that tha )tK>ldqtes$>}vbi^ lypu haye. shewn 
ia following Haioot vinto^ao^ mtUI caus^ 
me to esteoni yQu les$-,|ljl[i^ ypu would 
oiherwisQ h^y^; Kiedt^d; .th^ moment 
tbdt I rei$olyed ta,piU you on an equar 
lUy with myself by choosing you for ipy 
lady and n^y wife, I oould not but forged 
as X hf^sre done! all that part of your con^ 
dwt; for I well know that the same 
piQiwer whi^h has impelled me so sud* 
d^nly to become your adorer, brought 
you into the qircumstances in which I 
mow see you; and 8o> where there has 
been no fault* it is needless to seek any 

All this while, Leocadia had stood 
perfectly silen<;» except that now and then 
slie. heaved a deep sigh, as if from the 
bottom, of her heart. . Don Rafael ven- 
tured to take pne of her hands, which 
she wanted strength or resolution to 
prevent, and kissing it several times, he 
said to her, — 

, **Ohl beauteous Lteocadis^ lady of 
my heart,; consent now to be so for ever, 
wUh no other witness than the starry 
heave0 above us, the hushed and listen- 
ing ocean before, us, and the silent shore 
on which we stand; give me here that 
consent which 4«suredly will not be less 
for your honour than for my happiness : I 
repeat, thait I am a gentleman, as you 
know*'— that I ^m not poor, — and, 
which you should value most of all, that 
I love you truly ; tbat instead of finding 
yourself alone, and in a garb which is 
derogatory to your honour, far from your 
home, your parents, and kindred, with- 
out any one to assist you in case of 
need, without hope of obtaining tbat 
which you came in search of, you may re- 
turn to your native place in your own 
proper and honorable attire, accompanied 
by as good a husband as he on whom 
you had fixed your choice, rich, happy, 
respected, and attended, and even ap- 
plauded by all who shall become ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of your 
history. If this be $o,~^and so it is,-*-I 
know not wherefore you should hesitate. 
Vouchsafe, I once more entreat you, to 
raise me from the dust of my misery to 
the heaven of your fiivour, wherein you 
will act prudently for yourself and cour- 
teously towards me, shewing at once 
your gratitude and discretion.*' 

" Well, then," — said the hesitating 
Leocadia, after a pause, "since heaven 
has so ordained it, and it is not in my 



P^wert,.nor in th^t of. any oneliv^ig, ,tQ 
oppose its decree^, let ijt dispone of »a,e 9# 
it ple^s«^,,and ^s ypu^ sir, please j-^yet 
that . heaven ^ well knoi^s the shain^ 
which I feel in yielding, to your suit i 
not th^t I am insensible how much I 
gain in granting it^ but that I. f^r lest 
my compliance should mak^ you regai;d 
me with other ej^es ^a^ those witji 
which you h^^ve Iutherto,,jpei;bapi^,;pa^- 
takenly, beheld me. , hui be.it ^ it. 5nay^ 
after adl, to be called tji^ Jawful i??if^,,9f 
Don Ra&el de Villavicencio, is an ^dya%- 
tage not to be despised, and with .t;hat Utle 
alone I shall live contented, And if flji^ p%- 
haviour, after I am yours, should, ^lE^cuf 9 
your esteem, I shall thank heaven.forh^yr 
ing brought me by so devious a path^/uui 
through so much suffering,, to t-heh|ipp|r 
ness of being yours. Pledge me then yit^^if 
hand, Senor Don Hafae;!; ^d h&;^^ ^y^ 
you mine, with no other witness, as.y^i^ 
say, than this silent shore, this tr^qui{i^ 
and this placid heaven, whose soothing 
serenity only my sighs and your suppj^);^- 
tions have disturbedf" , . , 

So saying, she allowed herself to be 
embraced, giving her hand, and receiivin^ 
that of Don Rafael ; this novel and noc- 
turnal affiance being solemnise4 only W 
the tears of heartfelt happiness whlc]^, 
in spite of their recent sorrow, started to 
the eyes of both. ^, 

They then returned to the house of the 
gentleman who had entertained them, 
and who was in great anxiety during their 
absence, as also were Marco Antonio and 
Teodosia, who were already united by 
the hands of a priest, whom the gentle- 
man had sent for at the desire of Teo- 
dosia, that young lady feeling what (^1 
circumstances considered) was, perhaps, 
a pardonable apprehension lest any cross 
accident should again occur to place her 
honour in jeopardy. So that when Don 
Rafael and Leocadia entered, and Don 
Rafael had related what passed between 
them on the sea-shore, their host ex- 
pressed as much satisfaction as if they had 
all been his near relatives ; for, as Cer- 
vantes tells us, it was the natural dispo- 
sition of the Catalonian noblesse to have 
a friendly feeling and. perform friendly 
offices to all strangers who in any way 
needed their assistance. 

The priest, who was still present, de- 
sired that Leocadia should change her 
habit and put on female attire ; which the 
gentleman of the house immediately pro- 
vided for, by furnishing them with two 
rich dresses belonging to his lady, who 
was one of the family of the Granol- 
leques, of great fame and antiquity m 
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that province. He sent to inibnn tbt 
surgeon, (who» says our autbor^was cba- 
Htable enough to feel for the wounded 
gentleman, ) that they made him talk too 
much, and would not leave him alone ; 
and according^ the surgeon came, and 
6rdered; first of aB, that they should quit 
the chamber and leave him quiet. But 
It was the will of providence that, in spite 
of the faculty, the pleasant excitement 
which Marco Antonio had experienced, 
JitfidtfM contribute so much to his reco- 
very that the next day, when the bruise 
W4S examined, he was declared out of 
danger'; and in afortnight, he quitted his 
chamheir so fyr cured as to be able to 
travd[ with safety. 

Now, the reader must know, that while 
Mii'co Antonio had been keeping his 
hkAf fie had, like a good catholic, made a 
vow, if God should restore him to health, 
to go a pilgrimage on foot to Santiago 
or St. James of Galicia, in which he was 
joined by Don Ra&el, Leoeadia, and 
Teodosia, and even by the muleteer 
Calvete*-^ thing, says our author, quite 
extraordinary for one of his profession ; 
but Don Rafaers kindness and afiability 
had made him rescue not to quit him 
until he should return home ; and seeing 
that they were to go on foot as pilgrims, 
lie sent bis mules, together with that 
which Don Rafiiel rode, to Salamanca, as 
he had no difficulty in finding a person 
with whom to trust them« ' 

The day of departure having arrived, 
being furnished with their pilgrims* weeds 
and all that was necessary for their jour- 
ney, they took leave of their hospitable 
and liberal entertainer, whose name was 
Don Sancho de Cardona, of high birth 
and distinguished merit ; promising him 
to keep in perpetual remembrance, both 
they and their descendants, to whom they 
should enjoin it, the signal favours which 
he had bestowed upon them, that they 
might at least be grateful for them if they 
could not requite them. Don Sancho 
embraced them all, telling them that it 
was his natural disposition to do those 
good offices, or any others within his 
power, to all whom he knew or imagined 
to be Castilian gentlemen. Their em- 
braces were repeated ; and then with 
cheerfulness, not unmixed with sorrow 
at parting with so kind a host, they set 
forward on their journey, and proceeded 
as comfortably as the tenderness of the 
two unpractised female pilgrims would 
permit. 

In three days they arrived at Mont- 
serrat, and after remaining there three 
days more, to perform their duty as good 



catholies, they went leisurely fwward, 
and arrived without any ill accident at 
Santiago. When they had fulfilled their 
vow with all the devotion in their power, 
they determined not to lay aside their 
pilgrims' habifs until they should reach 
their homes, which they approached by 
short stages, with lighit henrts and with* 
out iktigue: but beft>re they completed 
their journey, being within sight of 
Leocadia's native place, which, an has 
been said, was at the distance of two 
leagues from that of Teodosia. from th« 
top of a rising ground they discemeil 
them both, and could not refrain fhMM 
tears of joy on first beholding them 
again; such, at least, was the case with 
the two young ladles, in whom this proS' 
pect renewed the recollection of tlieir 
past vicissitudes. 

A wide valley lay before them, whicfa 
divided the two townn ; and in it they 
observed, under the shade of an olive 
tree, a cavalier, well equipped, and 
mounted on a powerAil horsey with a 
white shield on his lef^ arm, and a lai^ 
lance balanced in his right luind; and 
watching him attentively they sooit saw 
two other horsemen approaching him 
through the trees, with the same arAis, 
and equally well appointed. After re<* 
maining a little while together, the three 
cavaliers separated ; one of the two who 
had come last, went apart with him 
whom they had seen first under the olive 
tree ; and, clapping spurs to their horses, 
they rode furiously against each other, 
as if they were mortal enemies, making 
violent thrusts with their lances, now 
avoiding the stroke, and now dexterously 
receiving it on their shields, plainly shew- 
ing themselves to be well skilled in that 
exercise ; the third horseman looking at 
them, without stirring from the spot 
where they had left him. 

But as Don Rafael could not bear to 
remain so far off to behold so fierce a 
single combat, he ran with aU speed 
down the hill, followed by his sister and 
his wife, and soon arrived close to the 
two combatants, at a time when they 
were already both of them slightly 
wounded. The bat of one of them halv- 
ing fallen off, and with it a steel casque 
by which his head had been defended, 
Don Kafael observed bis face as he was 
turning it aside, and knew it to be bis 
own father. Marco Antonio^ too, dia- 
covered the other combatant to be his; and 
Leoeadia, after attentively observing the 
third horseman, who had taken no part 
in' the conflict, discovered with no less 
astonishment, that it was her parent who 
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worn that ti^re^t^ing giH^. 'Owfeurr 
pilgrims wB^ft 9U at first, ^urgrm^ 9mA 
cfi^\mded U-th\s. strange^jeniBOimWff^ 
biitth^ir ]|^94e«ica of nwd soon r^turor*. 
ixigk the two broth«rs«ii>-law ba$lien«d 
to thrown th«n)^IvQ« ..b«tvfveti th« two 
cambafc«^^, .cfyipg ouiy ^>, Hold* -^gmth^ 
mtinl li is .ymtr-^isw^ ,^n» ^'h«t ask aiid> 
entreat y«u.-rJ(„$i9^-^d jvy -dfifUF faUievi - 
am ]V|ar«p Ai^oni^i >l pmiM&^o'^ whom I 
imiiig^)«<that yowgr^QT: haivs 4^9 brought 
into this strife<aQii p^rll ; — moderate your 
TiQlexi«% and thro\ir afuid^ your lance, or 
turn Iti ag^nst sqq^ other enemy-; for 
the one you^have before you must hence- 
forward b^.you^ brother." 

On the other, band, I>oa Rafael ad- 
dressed his .&t^er s»ear|y in the same 
terms;. upon wbicli the gentlemen de* 
sisted from • the e^flict, 4od began to 
look . earnestly at tbe persons who had 
spoken to them;: and turning their 
heads, they sanr tluM^, £>oa Enrique, 
IveoQadia*fi father, ^ bad dismounted, and 
wa;& ombracing %h». oth^r person whom 
thjeyisupppsed to be a pilgrim ; the occa- 
siQfi of which .\yAS, that X«oeadia had 
gone up. tQ hlm^ and, making herself 
known*, entreated him to make peace 
bf tween the fombaitants, relating briefly 
how J>on Rafae) had become her hus- 
bi^4 and Maroo Antonio Teodosia's. 
On bearing this, her father alighted, 
and embraced h^r, as has been said : he 
now left her and hastened to put an end 
to. the hostility of the other two cava* 
liers, although it was now unnecessary, 
for they already recc^oised their sons, 
and were standing on the ground, hold- 
ing them in. their arm8» and shedding 
te^fs of, paternal love and joy. They 
now . all stood together, and gazed at 
their children again and again, unable 
to find words. They felt their bodies 
to see that they were not phantoms, their 
appearance being so sudden^ And unex- 
pected as to authorise^ thought they, the 
most extcaordinary suspicions; but hav- 
ing satisfied themselves that it was reality 
and not illusion, they renewed their 
tears and embraces. 

Just then there appeared in the same 
valley, a great number of armed people 
on foot and on borsebadky coming to de* 
feud the gentlemen of their respective • 
places. But when they came up and 
saw them embracing those pilgrims, they 
who were on horseback dismounted,* and 
they all remained in suspense, until Don 
Enrique told them briefly what his 
daughter, Leocadia, bad related lo him. 
They then went up to the pilgrims, and 
saluted them with all the lively demon- 



8t«wt|o»SiOf joywihicli i«re.flftluc«l (to th(^ 
vivacitjs of tb« AodilusiAn character^ 
Don UaSmi. repdiUted.t« thfm.afrasbf as 
futty,as..time wwld periBbitt theneeount 
of h4s.lov»y fuid nbemanrif^idlf'bimself » 
withX^eoeadiA^. a«d of rhMiistsAer ITr^odkiK . 
si» with ■ Marco Aintopio;.^ikll.wbinb •in- 
creased ..the r^gftt^fal iivqj|€d<4ng»;i 'iTI^q. 
from among th«~ bosses, of the people 

who had assembly th^x ^^ Pf ^fff/ 
as were necessary for the pilgrims, and 
agreed to go to Hie r^Mt/oce id ^sHoi^ 
Antonio's ^her, 'wbo>-hadi offbred- "t» 
celebrate the nii|»tial9K3f btftli the sewH- 
married pairs : tfa«y «^ dut^^ecordhwlyj > 
some of tbe peo|^ whd hsM^ been pttiieikf' 
going before them, noo^rding to tlid'Ciisii' 
tom of the country, antt asking' a><w(id^ ' 
ding gift from the relative^ dnd < fitknfds > 
of the parties. ' ■ j )•' .'.x!^/ 

On the way, Tkm Rafi|«l''«bd Maroo 
Antonio learned the oans«>«f Ibis ^Wtt^^ 
rel, which was^ that Teodona^- fttteri 
and Leocadia's, had ehaU«nged Mmo^- 
Antonio's, on suspicioif of his iMNrii^' 
been acquainted with the oonduet ofliM ' 
son ; and having both of them conns aittl 
found him alone, they would not fighit' 
him untVurly, but man to man like gea- 
tlemen, one of them waiting to see tli<e 
issue of the combat with the othei^> 
which would have ended in tiie death c^ 
one or both of those engaged, but* for iive 
timely arrival of the young pilgrims, 
who now thanked God for his great 
mercy in having brought them thither 
at that critical moment. 

The next day, Marco Antonio's fkther ■ 
celebrated with great liberality and mag'- 
nifieence the nuptials of his son witb 
Teodosia, and those of Don Ra&el wifch 
Leocadia. " Both these gentieBieay'* 
says our author, " are said to have Hved*. 
long and happily with their wives;- 
and their names and good qualities bave^ 
been long perpetuated by their ofiapring ^ 
in those two places, which are among ths- . 
best of Andalusia ; and if their names 
are not here mentioned, it is out of de- 
licacy to the memory of the two ladies, 
upon whom the tongues of the detraot-»< 
ing or the over*4iice would* perhaps^ 
cast reproaeh for the impetuosity of their- 
inclinatiooas and tbe sudden change of 
their attire ;.- but I would beg of those 
people not to blame such freedoms of 
conduct too severely, until they liave ex- 
amined their own breasts, if at any time 
they have been touched by the shafts of 
Cupid ; tor truly, the force may be called, 
irresistible, which desire opposes ta 
reason. " 

^* Colvete^ the miUeteer^ was allowed 
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toi heisp ^kft'himmfM dMimile ^icto Don 
Rjrftei'liiM sieniio'^SMaiiilrtica, aoAte^ 
c^ed iiiitn ttM^ twb hMogto&m^ Mveralf 
ot!l«»-|[^ft».'> An^ tiie pocMof tba*' time' 
fdiMd'«ata^flaofaM«ii« Ibrilh^rpcttf, in te» 
lefe^Mtd^ idM-bcMty ami tte fmtttiiat «r 

'• n'jii I. it to ii.t.i.f ..I 

A^^^l*D"EftS or VEGETATION. 

Nqthirtg flaQokM A9re angular than Um 
uMMMhnnttable.ituintiier in which j^ants 
spfiag up j0R»iicertaio owamis. After 
tlw);gnMi>fiie of I^oDcka in 1666, the 
^ijp Jo fyWioq #f the devastated city was 
ia>aKlMietftinie eevered with a luxuriant 
cr^^voCtbe ai^Htinium irio, in such pro- 
fuMl«i«itth«l it was calculated that the 
whole of the rest of Europe did not 
cQQtal« miMimiy. specunens of this plant. 
A^NMf^ wherever a salt spring breaks out 
a^i a' dfetanoe firom the sea, its vicinity 
issmellialely abounds with salt plant^ 
al|houi^ none grew there before. When 
la|;#aAre draioed, a new kind of vegeta. 
tM springs up. Thus» when the Danish 
iqkmd of ZefUand was drained, Vilney 
ohserveil Coras cyperoides springing up, 
alUiough that species is naturally not a 
Dmtive of Denmark, but a native of the 
uprttt of .Germany. — J)r, Gravei'i Intro- 
dwtkM^>i^eture, 

OPIUM EATERS. 

I had heard, (says Dr. Madden, In 
his <* Travel^*') so many, ^contradictory 
reports of the sensation produced by this 
di^g, Uiftt I resolved to know the truth, 
add accordingly took my seat in the 
cofiee4ieu8e, wkh half a dozen Theriakis 
Their gestures were frightful ; those 
who were completely under the influence 
of tbe opium talked incoherently; their 
featamswere flushed— their eyes had an 
unaatural brilliancy, and the general 
expression of their countenances was 
hemblv wild. The efiect is usually pro- 
duesd in two- hours, and lasts four or 
five; the dose varies from three grains 
to a dnwhm. I saw one old man take 
four plil% of six grains each, in the 
oeurse of two hours. I vras told he had 
been using opium for five and twenty 
years ; b6t this is a very rare example of 
an. epiwii eater passing thirty years of 
agey if be commence the practice early. 
Tbe debility, both moral and physical, 
attendant on its excitement, is terrible ; 
the appetite is soon destroyed, every 
fibre in the tx>dy trembles, the nerves 
of the neek become afiectt^, and the 



mmelM get ngfd: fetersl of them I 
haite seen itithi# f»iaee, at various times, 
whe*-'bailwry iMcks an«i eotitracted 
fingers ^ bnt Mill they cannoik abandon 
the«ttSlom ; ifaey are miserable till the 
hour arrives fin- ta/king their daily dose ; 
and when- itS' Aeligfatful influence begins, 
they are aN ffa>e and attfanaiiMi; some of 
thetfi compose ekeelient verses, and others 
address the bynitanderB in the most elo- 
quent discovrMs, imagining themselves 
to be emperors, and to have all the 
harems in the world at their command. 
1 commenced with one grain; in the 
course of an hour and a half it produced 
no perceptible effect; the cofl^- house 
keeper was very anxious to give me an 
additional pill of two grains, but I was 
contented with half a one ; and in an- 
other half hour, feeling nothing of the 
expected reverie, I took half a gnun 
more, making in al! two grains ih the 
course of two hours. After two hours 
and a half from the first dose, I took two 
grains more ; and, riiortly after this dose, 
my spirits became sensibly excited. The 
pleasure of the sensation seemed to de- 
pend on a universal expansion of mind 
and matter. My fiieulties appeared en- 
larged ; every thing I looked on seemed 
increased in volume. I had no longer 
the same pleasure when I closed my 
eyes which I had when they were open ; 
it appeared to me as if it was only ex- 
temal objects which were acted on by the 
imagination, aud magnified into images 
of pleasure. In short, it was <'the faint 
exquisite music of a dream '* in a waking 
moment. I made my way home as fast 
as possible, dreading at every step that 
I should commit some extravagance. In 
walking I was hardly sensible of my feet 
touching the ground ; it seemed as if I 
slid along the street, impelled by some 
invisible agent, and that my blood was 
composed of some etherial fluid, which 
rendered my body lifter than air. I 
got to bed the moment I reached home. 
The most extraordinary visions of de- 
light filled my brain all night. In the 
morning I rose, pale and dispirited; my 
head ached ; my body was so debilitated 
that I was obliged to remain on the sofa 
all the day, dearly paying for my first 
essay at opium eating. 



A BULL. 



Thb following address to the public, by 
the editor of a Dublin paper ;— " We 
have too many apologies to make to our 
readers for the many typographical er- 
rors and OMISSIONS that have appxarzo 
in our journal of late !** 
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THE EXCITEMENT OF tUQU- 
WAY ROBBERY, 

fF*>om the Ftench), 

The subjoined anecdote is well autb^- 
ticated, and forcibly illustrates the c^^ 
racter of the ejitraofdinary man of whom 
it is related. It is translated from a 
French p^riodicaV published som^ time 
ago. 

The worst enemy of Mirabeau was 
his father ; li was to him that the son 
was indebted for his abduction from 
Holland and his captivity at Vincennes ; 
!a truce was at length established between 
them, of which it was one of the condi- 
tions that Mirabeau should confine him- 
self to the province of Limousin ; and, 
in pursuance of this agreement, he took 
up his residence at the chateau of his 
brother-in-law, the Comte du Saillant. 

His arrival was an event for the whole 
neighbourhood ; the petty landholders 
of the vicinity, who had often heard of 
him from his brother-in-law, as a man 
not less remarkable for his talents than 
for the vehemence of his passions, hast- 
ened to look on a being respecting whom 
their curiosity had been so much excited ; 
most of them were mere sporting gen- 
tlemen, who knew little besides the 
names of their dogs, and in whose houses 
no books were to be found, except an 
almanack, and, perhaps, a treatise on 
farrieryl 

\% may be imagined what sort of a 
figure a man like Mirabeau would pre- 
sent, a man of education, genius, and 
refinement, among these Nimrods, who, 
as compared with him, were yet in the 
lowest stage of civilizatSon. To them 
he was like a meteor from the skies; bis 
vast head, of which the apparent bulk 
was increased by an immense crop of 
thick bushy hair; his strongly-marked 
features beaming with animation; his 
quick dark eye, which keenly expressed 
his tumultuous passions; his mouth, 
whose rapid movement]; betrayed every 
emotion; his costume, genteel, but ex- 
travagant; all these made up a whole 
which amazed and confounded the rus- 
tics among whom he wasted his days and 
hours, even when he was silent. 

But when he spoke, and his sonorous 
voice expressed the energy of his imagi- 
nation, they thought themselves in me 
presence of something better or worse 
than man ; sometimes they were tempted 
to throw themselves at his feet, and at 



others to fly from his presence- •» from 
that of a demon. 

The monotony of Ins ^^tenc^ soon 
became wearisome,. To escape itov^ .it* 
he would often set out, witha gim» and 
» book, to make long excursions fmong 
the neighbouring forest^ fxom whic^.t^e 
often returned, very late; night . scex^es 
delighted him and excited his vivi4 u»fV- 
gination. ^ 

At this time there "«f as much talk 
in the vicinity of the cha|:^u» of hjigh- 
way robberies that . bad recently been 
committed. Several persons returning 
from market had been ordered to. gi<^e 
up their purses, and all ha^ obeyed, pre- 
ferring the loss of their gpld tp the 
hazardous chances of resistance, ^o 
discoveries were yet made of the robbers ; 
and there was nothing upon whi«h the 
police could act for their detection. , 

One night a friend of the county ar- 
riving late from the fair, was observed to 
be wrapt in a profound and unusual re- 
verie, very different from his habitu^ 
manner, which was that of a jolly cpi»- 
panion. He was almost a wag by pro- 
fession; and this made his presejnt 
silence and gravity more remarkable. 
The courage of this person was some- 
what doubtful; but this did not prevent 
him from talking largely of his exploits. 
The count, anxious to know what it was 
that had caused such a change in his 
manner, took him on one side after sup- 
per, and begged to know what made 
him so grave and silent. 

« No, no," he replied, " you would 
not believe me; perhaps we should quar- 
rel about it.*' 

" What, then,'* exclaimed the count, 
<< it is something in which I am.mys^ 
concerned ?" 

" No, not exactly yourself, but—" 

^ A plague upon huts ; what is it ? 
why will you tease me with these j«ys- 
teries ? Tell me what is the cause qf 
your silence?'' 

" No, no, it is nothing." 

'* My dear friend, I require it of your 
friendship to tell me." 

" Well, then, since you wiU know, I 
have been robbed within half a league 
of the chateau. " 

** Robbed? and by whom?'* 

<< Ah, that is what you must never 
know; indepd« it was dusk, and I am 
not certain myself.*' 

** Whom do you suspect?" 

" Excuse me ; I cannot, must not 
declare that." 

** I insist; were it my own son, I 
insist upon knowing.'* 
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" It was your brotber-in-law." 
"'What, Mrrabeau?" 
"Yes, Mirabeau." 

'*<Impi(Wble; you mistake; yed, yes, 
yoili bare certainiy made a mistake." 
"Perhaps so." 

^Xet us have no more of this non- 
^eolse; return to the supper-room, and 
I'esut^e 'your* usual spirits, or I shall 
tliink you mad." 

" Agreed.*' 
' ' 'Afid tSiey retimed to their compa- 
iikitxs ^ it nothing had happened. 
' II16 guest soon became gay and lively 
i^fi^M^ but the count strove in vain to 
dHv^' what he had heard from his 
thoui^his.' At length he again sought 
im hiteWiew with his fViend, and after 
much conversation, a plan was proposed 
aiid' agreed upon ; it was, that Uie guest 
sboum say nothing of what had hap- 
pened, but take his leave for a week, 
and return to the chateau on the eighth 
day at the same bour at which he had 
been" robbed. Their measures were 
taken accordingly. On the eighth day, 
the hour appointed arrived, but the guest 
hiA not yet made his apearance; the 
count was on thorns ; Mirabeau too, was 
absent On a sudden the gate of the 
court-yard is opened ; and the count flies 
to meet his expected friend. 

•'Well!" he exclaimed. The other 
answered, *« I have been stopped again ; 
it is he ! there is no longer a doubt.** 

As before, he had been ordered to throw 
his purse on the ground, by a man partly 
concealed behind a great tree; bythefflare 
of the lightning he had distinguished the 
robber's features. After throwing down 
his purse, he had urged his horse forward 
to strike down the robber; but he, taking 
deliberate aim with his gun, had ex- 
claimed, ** Pass on, or you are a dead 
man," and the voice was that of the Sieur 
Mirabeau. 

Within the next half hour, Mirabeau 
cititered, his clothes dripping with rain : 
he went at once to his own apartment, 
ordered bis supper to be brought up, 
sent word to his brother-in-law that he 
should not come down, and went to bed 
as soon as he had finished his meal. 

When every one had retired, the count 
repaired alone to the chamber of Mira- 
b^u ; he found him asleep, and that so 
soundly, that he was obliged to make 
several efforts before he could arouse him. 
**Well," he exclaimed, when he at 
last awaked, "what is the matter?" 

*« What is the matter ? can you ask ?*' 
answered the count ; ** I come to tell 
you that you are a wretch." 



** Pleasjint enoMg)i to wake a man 
n'om his sWep, wlui such an agreeable 
compliment.** 

^* Robber ! you have robbed my friend 
on the highway, and that, more than 
once ; he has recognised you.'* 

" And could you not tell me all this 
in the morning? Suppose 1 have robbed 
him, what then ?** 

"What then! It follows that you 
are a felon, a wretch.** 

" You are a fool, my dear brother-in- 
law ; do you suppose that it was for his 
money, I stopped that half-witted boor? 
I wanted only to try his nerves and mj 
own ; I wanted to know from experi- 
ment, how much resolution was requisite 
to enable a man to place himself in direct 
collision with the most sacred laws of 
society. The experiment was a hazard- 
ous one, but I have made it, and I am 
content with myself; but your friend is 
a coward. Here, take this key, open 
my bureau, and bring me the second 
drawer on the right." 

The count obeyed; in the drawer, 
wrapped in distinct papers, were nine 
purses, some of silk and others of leather ; 
upon each envelope was a date, and the 
sum of its contents. 

« You see,** continued Mirabeau, 
*' that it was not for gold that I took up 
this trade. It requires courage, my 
friend, to rob on the highway ; more 
than a soldier needs, who fights in the 
midst of his fellows. But you cannot 
comprehend me, or my motives : adieu ; 
to morrow I shall return to Paris ; and 
now, my good brother-in-law, let me 
finish my sleep.** G. P. M. 

ACCOUNT OF THE APPEAftANCE OF THE 

KAMENIAN ISL£S 

IN THB GULF OF SANTOBINA, MOKK rAM- 
TICULAU.T OF ZHX ONK FOAMBB IN 1707, 

{For the Parterre.) 

Kamcnia is the present name of three 
islands in the gulf of Santorina : they 
are designated as the great, the little, 
and the new Kamenia. 

The word ITamenia (burnt) is de- 
rived from the Greek, KamenU and 
indicates the volcanic origin of these 
three Islands. 

Towards noon, on May 8, 1707, the 
shock of an earthquake was felt at San- 
torina. On the morning of the 12th, 
between the two Kameuia islands, but 
nearer to the smallest, where the water 
was shallow, and where the fishermen of 
Santorina often threw their nets, a rock 
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appeAred, resembliDg the wreck. qS « 
vessel, TJbie inbabitanU oC tli& 94J9cea% 
village of Fira having peroei v^ k, &nped 
viiKioua opioioos on the .subject, md to 
Qseenain the inatl«r) determined to rq- 
pair W ^hespot; .but scarcely bad they 
neared ity wbiea tbey returned half dead 
with fright at the terrific, spectacle* 
Others, however^ more resolute* and 
strongly urgfid by curiosityy had the 
eoun^ to. reach .the JV]ck» and remain 
there .an hour* whilst every thing was 
shaking- ar.^und ithem. .They discovered 
that the appearance was a rock ; on ex- 
aminifig it «|tteatively they perceived 
aysters and other marine productions 
attached. to enormous pieces of rock that 
had been thrown up from the depths of 
the watet to the surlaoe. The fishermen 
profited by the discovery to collect shell 
fish from the vioinity» until the sea, sub- 
sequently, agitated by the sulphureous 
vapours it continually exhaled, becoming 
discoloured and paisonous, extinguished 
life in every thing inhabiting its waters. 
This, poisonous state of the sea extended 
beyond Santorina. 

The surface of the newly formed rock 
gradually enlsrged until it had attained 
the cireuDofereQce of half a mile. A 
white and earthy matter, mixed with 
stones surrounding the rock, formed a 
oomposition so little solid, that the 
agitation of the waves would easily have 
dissolved it, had not the volcanic rock 
served as a rampart against their violence. 
. June dOth of the same year, the waves 
washing this rock, where the sea was 
deepi lost their natural colour and became 
white as milk, and those of the greater 
proportion of the gulf took the same 
tinge* This phenomenon was caused by 
the thick vapours thrown to the surface 
fkwsk the depth of the sea ; the fish were 
poisoned by these exhalations,, and their 
dead bodies carried by the waves to the 
shores of. the island. July 9d, in the 
same vicinity were observed confused 
and blended maases of enormous black 
stones* conglememting towards a new 
formation. On. tho 6tb, a thick smoke 
was seen to. i^we firom the crevices of 
these stoneSk.the^volume of which con* 
tinually augmented. The first formation 
likewiseincresaed until i% covered a much 
larger sp^^ce^ w|)ieh. gave out volcanic 
tnatter,i without flame, ^as the process 
coniiaued* ... 

A fym days after^ with a placid sea» 
and clouded sky, the mangled vapours and 
miflt stretched as far as Santorina, which 
they canopied* . They greatly injured 
the vmes, and other treos, and very much 



incommode the inhabitant^ ^w]?o mfr 
^ed.so greatly from th^e mephiijic and 
sulpluireous vapours that many of them 
seemed at the point of death* Goldn 
silver, and other metals neglected to ,\>p 
covered up from. contact vpitb \hesfi fiXr, 
balationsy were blackened.. , The.sou^lir 
west wind cfurrying .(hepi to f^iS9^m& m4 
Astopaliay egq;>osed ^esevislands.fUii t^ 
same evils. This pbeoomenon. was onljr 
beneficial to sown laod^ whi^b .was ,en«v 
riched by the ashes scattered over ^he^ 
country} hence the lyhea^.apd. barJI^j 
harvests this year. at-l»ntorlna were uffiv-t 
usually productive.. , • • . . , i' 

During the growth and preyalence; pf 
these vapours, which. stretch«4 9a &r aa 
Astopalia, night and day hea^ and ter^. 
rific sounds as of desolating, cannon .we^e 
incessantly heard. Contiuued shocks, pf 
earthquakes were experiencedj and doora 
and windows suddenly thrown open h^ 
the commotion of the air, and'Jai^g^ 
stones, some of the weight of a ton, w«f^ 
forcibly heaved up from the deep watei^s^ 

These phenomena lasted with, a dimi- 
nution of power until 1710: the stones 
no longer hurled to a distance, fell back 
upon the new island ; it was. remarked 
that these eruptions were more activte 
during the prevalence of north windai 
In 1711, the smoke and flame gradual^ 
subsided. On the 8th of September SS 
this year, the volcano seemed quite ex<* 
tinguished: but towards 1714 it was, 
however, observed, that a vapour pro- 
duced by the remaining heat, did from 
time to time exhale jfrom stones on the 
summit of the mountain, forming what 
might be called, the crater of the volcano^ 

The new island, composed entirely of 
stones black or tinged with red, calcined 
and burnt, is five miles in circumference | 
the central mountain emitting fire, is 
perhaps, two hundred paces in ascenU 
There is a harbour to the south of thia 
island, capable of giving anchorage to 
small vessels : its bottom is sand mixed 
with stones. 

The inhabitants of Santorina were in- 
duced to lay aside ideas of flight a^ this 
alarming crisis, by tradition and hi^jtorical 
records of the prodigies attendant lUpon 
the appearance of the other Kamenian 
islands, above the sur&ce of the wa«erS| 
which seemed to have been of the same 
nature with the then phenamens* , bat 
pccasioned no personal accidents^ .His- 
torians relate that the larger. Kamewn 
island was formed at two several timesa 
the first, in the first year of the 01^ hun^ 
dred and forty-fifth Olympiad (.about 
X96 years before the christian era). The 
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o^p«fie'&"tlitt9 AoHijM by Ji«ti»fawt«-i- 
**-fii ^4'yekr, b«tw{$«ii the islftndar Tbent 
i^iS-TA)^d|fili, at equftl distane<» trorti Hi« 
it*^ "ialiore^ a abode bf att eartlMjuake-traB 
i^t, di^ltt^ 'irhicb, to tU« cctoMernMiod 
of ttte ')«!dIoV^ Ifee y^ea becume warnii 
sHd ^ idknd stidd^ff emerged from 
€i^\Aept}ia.p It was named Hiera, or 
^re^, Att4 'wm' dedkaited to Pluto. 
TKe" d<x$biid Jbt^ation took place in the 
ytlttr ^725 df tfali elirisrtiaa era, in the reign 
cif^I^c^d^^i^iiMV Hr is thtts mentioned by 
CdiWftiai -Baroni^i, an ecclesiastical his- 
tiH«iahV<^<«Be«#eeAtbeCycIadian islands, 
Thera and Therasia, dense and increasing 
Tetp^Artti^'4rerb«^n to issue from the waves, 
^rciidlhgll^'dec^pening in the shape of 
a^tfokikttny ttHtil they appeared one mass 
of Itkihe, irhence quantities of stone of 
i^MotiS' ^2es e^ forms were cast forth so 
fiol^ily thM they fell at Lesbos and 
Jftbydos;, and <m the shores of Asia Minor 
iMt ^aneedonis. New land was suddenly 
eifeeteA Vy the agency of the fire, and an 
islbua 'was joined to that called Sacred.*' 
"Tllfe detidls transmitted from genera- 
tldn to generation, of the origin of the 
Ibs^iNr Kamenia, attest the occurrence of 
sbriSaT' extraordinary events: the fire is 
UtiieA to have been in aetiTity there for 
tlHiee successive years. In the year 
XS^, at Nios, Andros, and Santorina, 
MrthquiJces were so frequent that the 
inhabitants, incessantly in terror, had 
thoughts' of abandoning their dwellings, 
and seeking shelter elsewhere. In lOS), 
between the islands, but nearer to San- 
torina, fire and smoke in one tremendous 
mass burst out with thundering explosion 
fkwa. the sea, intercepting the light of 
day. The yaried forms under which this 
eolumn of fire was visible, inspired the 
beholders with the most vivid terror. 
The flames bursting their way through 
every obstacle from beneath the land and 
ocean, continuaDy emerged with detona- 
tibns as of mighty thunders : this period 
IsstiH in the present day, remembered 
by the epithet ** the evil time." 
. The sea, impetuously driven hither 
&nd thitber by the prodigious agitation 
df its waves, overswept its usual bounds. 
Mid roiled its perturbed waters over the 
{Plains of the north-east of Santorina, de^ 
jtdsSting there an infinity of dead fish, and 
Vdlcanic istbnes, and so encumbering the 
<Mniiet with similar matter, that vessels 
ceidid scf^cely pass there. Animals and 
birds of laiany different kinds perished 
on this occasion, and thirty men were 
destroyed; some coming from adjacent 
islands in boats were sufifbcated by the 
std^httrecnu vapours on entering the 



dinmel, Mid otIieM ^ere engulphed in 
fhe waves tliaft poured lahd ward oyele the 
Aorth-eak shoNr of SMitortiM. 

Many of the lAhAbitaMs lost their 
si^t for a time, and W4^only'reoov«red 
by bathing their ey«e in the wine «f tli« 
country. These oalatnitiet listed for tb* 
space of a year* 

From the authentic «dco«iit ef IkUmHu 
di Gatparo, an' Italiab, who was an eye 
witness of the appearance of the K mbo^ ^ 
nian island, in 1707.— Translated from 
the Appendix to Count AnApessy'ir 
work on Constantino|](l«. (Count A. was 
late ambassador from Franoe to the 
Porte.) B. B. M. 



PRESENTIMENT OF DEATH. 

Thz following anecdote is n!ot the lesi 
credible beeause it resembles others of « 
similar description. These things asto* 
nish and alarm the vulgar, but merely 
amuse or interest tha intdHgent. A 
man on entering a field of twttle is seised 
with a presentiment of approoohittg dessb^ 
and is rallied by his eoBirades. Heeomes 
out of the engagement tmhwrt, and joint 
in the laugh which is raised at hfs mis- 
givings. But the ease is otherwise, if 
he should fall : his presenttment is theta 
looked upon as second Hght, smd multf' 
tudes of long ears ore ere^ed In astonish- 
ment at the fore-knowledge displayed by 
a simple soldier! Hie oncedoCe here 
given is from *' a narrative of the Twenty 
eighth Regiment since their return from 
Egypt in 1802,*' by Lieut. CoL Cbas; 
Codell. 

" A singular instance of presentiment 
occurred on this occasion (at the Battle 
of St. Pierre). When the inlying pit- 
quets turned out in the mommg, a solL 
dier of my company, the grenadiers, 
named M'Kinlay, come up to me handing 
a paper, and said, ' Ciq>tain, here is my 
will ; I am to be killed to-day, and J 
will all my arrears, and every thing I 
have, to my comrade Hugh Svrift/-* 
' What nonsense, M'Kinlay,' I replied 
to him ; ' go into action, and do what 
you have always done, behave like a 
brave soldier.* He answered, ' I will do 
that. Sir ; but I am certain I om to be 
killed to-day, end I request you to take 
my will.' To satisfy him I took it, and 
the man fought with the picquets during 
the whole day with great coohiess and 
gallantry. In the afternoon, a little 
before the action was over, we rtjtrined 
the regiment,.>-we had suffered much, 
but M'Kinlay was standing unhurt dose 
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to me ; tipoii ' wh?Mi f 'tibs&rv«d to hitrt, 
«So M'Kinlayv I su^eet youAr* wtwig 
thisrtiwte/ The right "df the *f^;ftnem 
beii^ posted on (h^rduHdf end of a hill 
cut itito «tep)i-fbr the' *tin^ '«l' b6dy of the 
eiii6nfy'» ^ba^-sAiidoCei^ ^me d6s6 ieinder 
iMi,*Bndo{PBit6d«^flrci''t6'^T6* thifiir fe- 
tiring cotutiins. M^Kinla^ sedtig one 
<^ them ilaking'aito iVrer t!he arm of a 
figL«ree ih '^our dtt^dtiott, exclaimed. 
* Look' a(t that tiaseal l^ing to shoot our 
captaitt y And advtoetng ond step down 
the'fe^ pi-esented at the Frenchman, 
#ho,''li©wei^, 'was ^mfbrtunately too 
^ttick' for Mitk, for in an instant after ^ 
WMxis poof ^FKinlay was shot through 
tflie neek, and kiUed on the spot. The 
same hall gave tne a severe contusion on 
<lie bireast, and I feQ with the unfortu- 
nate man, and was actually covered with 
his blood« He was one of the best sol- 
diefirs'in the grenadier company, and was 
Hraeh Tegretted 7-^indeed but for him it 
is probable I should not have lived to 
lell this te^. The wilt was duly for- 
Wtttkd to the Waf-dflSce, whence an 
order was fesued for bis comrade Swift 
to'feeetTe all thai was due to him." 
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A^AEE INSTANCE OF PUBLIC 
SPtRIT. 

• {FrQtmthg German J, 

Wt do not remember any incident that 
lEitplies a more perf^ possession of that 
noble quality, devodon to country, than 
was nmnifestidd by the subject of the 
fidlowing true tale, for which we are 
indebted to a late German periodical. 
His act, at least in its motive, if not in 
the splendour of its performance, may 
eompare with that of Winkelreid the 
Swiss, or Curtius the Roman patriot. 

In making the translation, we have 
been somewhat perplexed by the German 
name of the antique referred to : it is 
called simply "a face." "We have used 
the term *• mask,*' as more expressive 
of the true character of the relic, which 
is probably one of those isolated bas- 
reliefs of such rare occurrence in even 
the richest galleries. 

Among all the cities of Germany, 
Cologne is eminent for its want of pic- 
tures and statues ; its attractions to the 
tourist consist of little more than the 
famous tomb of the three kings, and the 
superiority of its perfumed water, the 
real ** Eau de Cologne." The character 
of the inhabitants is peculiar, and, to 
confess the truth, their reputation among 



theilP neighbours is not very flattering. 
They are called superstitious^ ignoiaiit 
atid prejudiced, and much more given 
to worship at the shrines of their innur 
merable saiints and their thirty thousand 
virgins, than at the footstool of art, science ' 
or philosophy. One man has ^6n^ 
almost miracles to redeem his conii-^ 
patriots from this rqproapl^ JP^Cj^essor 
Wallraf, of Colore, was one of those 
universal and amazing scholars of whom 
we read in past ages;, men who coiy 
centrated all their powers anjl p£^sion«, 
and faculties in theaequiremei)! of kndw'p' 
ledge, from the mere abstract lover o? 
science; to whom learning was a resist- 
less passion. Together with fcis jiro^; 
fessorship, Wallraf enjoyed a c«iohsB(ii>' 
in the cathedral, and derived from 'bothj^ 
an income of about seven or eighl^ 
hundred francs (perhaps" thirty pounds 
sterling); per annum. Early in ' life j«e 
had formed the resolution to rfeinoy^ from^ 
his native city the re^oach of' cpn-J 
tented ignorance under which U. had 
existed ; and in the course of along lil^;; 
of labour and privation, he c6nSivea| 
(with his scanty means) to accumulate 
books, manucripts, pictures, gems, works, 
of art, and rare specimens in iiatural 
history, to an immense amount. In the, 
year 1818, on his recovery from a severe 
illness, he presented his whole coUectipn 
to the city of Cologne ; and the magis-' 
tracy, in return, bestowed upon him a 
pension of three thousand francs for thj^ 
remainder of his life. He was theii 
upwards of seventy years old. 

Very soon afterward, a dealer in an- 
tiquities arrived from Rome, on his way 
to England, bringing with him a cor 
lossal mask of M^usa, in high preser- 
vation and of wondrous beauty : nearly 
twice as large as the femous Medusa 
Rondanini of Munich, and obviously the 
production of the highest and most glo- 
rious period of Grecian sat. The pro- 
fessor hoped to dispose of this and some 
other antiquities in London ; the price 
of his whole collection was twelve thou- 
sand francs, and he would not sell any 
part of it separately. The city refused 
to make the purchase, thinking it too 
dear ; and Wallraf, in despair at the idea 
of this magnificent relic passing awj^ 
into another land, raised the twelve thou- 
sand francs by the mortgage of his pen*, 
sion, bought the collection, which he also 
presented to the city, and then contented- 
ly resumed his accustomed life of self- 
denial and frugality, upon the slender 
income of his appointments. His only 
fear was lest he should die before the four ' 
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years dboiild haye elapsed, which were 
r^iiired to paj oft* the mortgage, as with 
his' death the pension would, of course* 
detertnine, . His hope was fulfilled ; he 
lived un^ U^e nineteenth of March, 1&24, 
just three nponths beyond the time re- 
quired for ihfi satisfoction of the mort- 

': ;^;tfrE flutist's dog. 

^^ *' ^ , [from the French}^ 

f^BovT ^i jperlod of the wars of M azarin» 
fhere/|£^e4 a poor beggar, of the name of 
^piccu" Lean and scraggy, as ugly as 
a Quasimodo, and shapedUke a Z, he 
possessfd but a dog for his companion, 
and ' a flute as the only means of sub- 
sj^tiepce* But his talent upon that in- 
sf^ruroent was such, that he could attract 
l>y Its ni^pdipus sounds those whom his 
u^toi^ilnate physiognomy repulsed. 
^',T(iey say, that the beggars at this 
peribd had no dislike to a glass of wine, 
m i\xe course of tlbeir wandering. Besides, 
everybody frequented the tavern. Times 
are; tery much changed. To-day every 
one goes to the coffee-bouse. On a cer- 
tam day Sulpice entered a tavern ; there 
he ate enough for four, and drank suffi- 
cient for ten, and then rolled under the 
table, and slept by the side of his dog. 
An amateur who was seated at one of the 
a^olning tables, took advantage of his 
sleep, robbed him of his flute, and went 
out without any one discovering the theft. 
When Sulpice awoke, his first movement 
was to se.arch for his flute, which, on 
more than one occasion, had assisted to 
pay his reckoning. In vain he fumbled 
in his pockets, the instrument bad dis- 
appeared. How to express the shock — 
the consternation of the poor beggar ! 
This flute was his all — his treasure ; it 
was excellent in tone, and of perfect 
workmanship ; besides, he had possessed 
it for more than twenty years ! What a 
dreadful blow for poor Sulpice. Desola^ 
tion was depicted in every feature; a 
cold perspiration trickled down his face. 
' To no purpose did he question the bar- 
keeper, waiters, and customers ; they all 
shrugged their shoulders. The poor 
little fellow then made an infernal noise ; 
he cried, swore, raved, and overturned 
the tables and chairs, but no one could 
give him back his flute ; and they even 
threatened to call in the police to put an 
end to the uproar. Sulpice preferred 
paying his reckoning, and departed ; his 
eyes swollen with tears, and heart burn- 
ing with rage. Who has not heard of 
the admirable instinct of dogs ? There 



h«ro hem, firtqueipt wumplM of Uieir 
cunning scent; but the qcuWMS»^th«ir 
hearing baa aeHlom been p\\t to the Cast. 
Sulpice was alieady a good distanoe ^twa 
the tavern, when». on tunmig a'«trQe^ bp. 
saw his dqg wag hia tail and raise hi» 
ears, like a pointer .on the. lra<A« of « 
partridge; nexthepibced hiyntftlf b«fi»re 
his master, bounding .up JoQrfoUy, and 
impatient to go forward, .Sulpioet vW 
at this moment was in no oareasiog ht- 
mour, hastily re^^ulsed and^vtn beatbtok 
The dog, nowjee quieCad by headng^ 
eontinued to manceuTre with different 
attempts. His master, in artoniiiuiiant^ 
knew not to what oaase 40 attribute tbia 
strange obstinacy. He stood stilly loat 
in deep thought, when be heard bebiad 
him the sound of a date. Hia heart 
beat violently, and a restless euriosity 
took possession of his mind ; he jraocded 
a few paces, and his dog b^an to point 
again, redoubling bis efforts, sineehehadf 
at length, been understood. He ran 
before, shewing the way, and stopped 
barking in front of a house, from vfaenoe 
proceeded the melodious scHindiw The 
beggar listened attentively, hia aafmiaea 
gaining strength every instant ; aoon his 
doubts were changed to conviction. 

*' Shall I enter ?*' he asked of himself. 

He went in ; his dog, animated with 
zeal, and bonodiiig with joy, ran before 
his master, and scratched at the door of 
the unknown musician. Ha, bearing the 
noiie, came to open the door himself, 
holding the flute in his hand. 

"Holy virgin! — 'tis my flute,** ex- 
claimed Sulpice, transported with fury ; 
** my name is engraven on it.*' 

Nor was he deceived. The unknovm 
could not deny the fiict, or offer a single 
word in justification. He was a devoted 
amateur, jealcyis of the reputation of 
Sulpice. In robbing him of his instru- 
ment, he thought to deprive him likewise 
of his skill. Humbled and confused, he 
stammered out some inaudible words of 
apology, and restored the flute without 
any mfficulty. Poor Sulpice, acaroely 
crediting such an unhoped-for good luck, 
asked nothing farther, but rapidly de- 
scended the steps, and departed, like 
Saint Rock, with his dog. J. G. W. 

DUBLIN FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Dublin was at that day the roost jovial 
and joyous city in the King's dominieaa. 
There was nobody in it sick, sore, or 
sorry. The Catholic question, which 
afterwards awoke in strUe and clamour, 
then slept quietly in its cradle. The 
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soeud sjfltem, atnee torn bf party spirit, 
was wkhout rent or flaw; or If any 
defect eould be dMeovered io it, it was 
hospitality carried to exceai. Trade 
was goody taxes were tight, and pron&ions 
ehe^. A gentfeinan could import tor 
his own use the best claret the cellars of 
Bordeaux could supi^y, and drink it at 
his own table at the rate, in price, of 
sixteen^pence a bottle. The innkeeper, 
who paid a duty, could afibrd to sell it at 
from two shillings to two shillings and 
sixpence ; and excellent port at eighteen 
shillings or a guinea a dozen. Ireland 
had then its separate and domestic legis- 
lature. During eight months in the 
year, Dublin was filled with a resident 
nobility and gentry, liberal, hospitable, 
and expensive in their habits ; and scenes 
were then and there acted in which indi- 
viduab of the first class of society were 
the performers, that might challenge 
comparison with the roost whimsical 
freaks of the Second Charles and his 
fiiTOurite Rochester, or even rival the 
adventures of Prince Henry and the fat 
Knight of GaddiilL In fine, it was the 
holiday-time of Dublin, the season of 
juUlee and enjoyment. Absentees of 
large property were comparatively few. 
They did not then, as now, crowd* the 
streets of Florence, Rome, and Naples. 
Paris was the principal resort, and the 
tdtima Thule of their foreign travels. 
How limited in distance were their ex- 
cursions mav be inferred from the won- 
der excited m Dublin by a voyage made 
to Jerusalem, by the late Mr. Thomas 
Whalley, the brother of the Countess of 
Clare. Mr. Whalley boasted his inten- 
tion to visit th&t city, but his friends, 
although aware of the eccentricity of his 
character, were incredulous. An aero- 
naut of 1829, undertaking a flight to the 
moon, would not be considered more 
frantic or extravagant. One of Mr. 
Whalley's friends proposed a bet of 500/. 
that he would not complete this extra- 
ordinary, and, in his opinion, dangerous 
aiid impracticable journey. Mr. Whalley 
accepted the bet, went and returned 
from Jerusalem, won the 500L and with 
it a title. He was ever after called Jeru- 
salem Whalley, in commemoration of 
his wonderful exploit. Were Peter 
Wilkins-now to make his appearance, 
after realizing his lunar flights, and his 
adventures with the Glunos and Cow- 
ries^ he would not be more stared at in 
the streets of Dublin. 

New Monlkltf Magnudne. 



MISCELLANIES. 

COMPAEUOir. 

A Roman, being about to repudiate iiia 
wife, among a variety of other questions 
from his enraged kinsmen, was asked, 
"-Is not your wife a suitiyble woman? 
Is she not a handsome woman ? Hjw 
she not borne you five children?" In 
answer to all whk^ queati<ms, slipping 
off his shoe, he hdd it up, and. iiiCerro- 
gated them in return. '«Is not .this 
shoe,'* said he, **a very handsome one ? 
Is it not quite new ? ft i€ not extren>ely 
well made ? How is it then that none 
of you can tell me where it pinches?^ 
H.J. 

CON8OT.ATI0ir. 

Prince Abbas Mirza (says H. Ganpard 
Drouville, a Colonel of Cavalry in the 
service of Russia), experienced, during 
the last war against that coantry, 
numerous defeats, which, hr fraOk dia« 
couraging him, merely added to^ the 
stubbornness of his resonition«r ^ was 
ever the first to console his Generals for 
the checks they experienced.* << Every 
time the Russians beat me,'* said he^ 
''they give me a lesson from whidi I 
shall derive more profit than tber dream 
of.'* Peter the Great had said, before 
Prince Abbas, *<The Swedes will beet 
me until they teach me to beat them.** 

LOUIS XIV. 

When the English court interfered in 
favour of the Protestant sutjeets of 
Louis XIV., and requested his Migesty 
to release some who had been sent to the 
galleys, the King asked, angrily, « What 
would the King of Great Britain say, 
were I to demand the prisoners of New- 
gate from him?" <<Sir,** replied the 
ambassador, " my master would give 
every one of them up to your Mfgesty, 
if, as we do, you reclaimed them as 
brothers." A. H, 

HOLBEIK's DANCE OF DEATH, 

The Danceof Death in the church-yard 
of the Predicants of the suburbs of St. 
John, at Basle, is ascribed to Holbein, 
and is shewn to strangers through a 
grate^ and yet, as Vertue observes, in 
his Anecdotes of Painting, Holbein faad^ 
undoubtedly, no hand in it. Pope 
Eugenius the Fourth appointed the 
Council of Basil, in 1431, and it set 
there fift^een years, during which time e 
plague raged, which carried off all de- 
grees of people. On its cessation the 
work in question was immed&atelir paint> 
ed as a memorial of that calamity. Hol- 
bein was not born till 1496. 
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•rtlE RATIONAL LUNATIC OF 
' SALAMANCA. 

iTtfkn \ht ttbtranslated worlrt of Cervantes.} 
fFor the Parterre. J 

"^onn4iiig 19 moral virtoe was hit speech." 
Cbaucer. 

Chap. L 
As two jToung gentlemeii) students at 
the gftear ^puiisb unWersity of Sala- 
manca, were one day walking on the 
iMtfiks of the Tormes, which flows past 
that' city to join the more migestic 
Dtouro on the frontiers of Portugal, 
they found, sleeping under a tree, a boy 
o^about eleven years old, in the dress 
ofM pieasant. They ordered a servanf to 
wtKe him; and when he was awakened, 
they asked him whence hte came, and 
how H was that he had fiiUen asleep in 
thst iblitary place. To vhich the boy 
aifeWfered, that he had forgotten the 
tutSte cf his itatii^ place; but that he 
wilr going io Salamanca, to seek tome 
master #hdm he might serve, for no 
other wages than the pemrisnon to 



study. They asked him if he could 
read. 

« Tes," said h^ « and write too.*' 
*' Then," said one of the students to 
him, <* it is not for want of memory that 
thou hast forgotten the name of thy 
birth-place." 

"Be that as it may/' answered the 
boy, " no one shall know either its name 
or that of my parents, until I can do 
honour to them and to it.'' 

** And in what way dost thou think of 
doing them honour?" asked the other 
gentleman. 

" By my learning,** answered the boy, 
" making myself famous by it; for 
I've heara that It 's of men they make 
bishops.'* 

This answer inclined the students to 
take him along with them, and receive 
him into their sendee ; which they ac- 
cordingly did, and gave him instruction 
as it is the custom to give it to servitors 
in that university. The boy said that 
he was called Tomas Rodaja, which 
word rode^ also signifies a little wheel ; 
and his masters concluded, from his pie- 
35 
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beian name and his attire, that he was 
the son of some poor countryman. In 
a few days they clothed him in black ; 
and in a few weeks Tomas began to 
shew that he possessed great parts; 
serving his masters with such fidelity, 
punctuality, and diligence, that, without 
in the smallest degree neglecting his 
studies, their seryioe seem^ to be his 
only occupation. And as the good con- 
duct of the man inclines the master to 
treat him well, so Tomas shortly became 
rather the companion of his masters 
than their servant. In short, in eight 
years during which he lived with them, 
he became so celebrated in the university 
for his good parts and great acquire- 
ments, that he was beloved and esteemed 
by everybody. The law was professedly 
his principal study ; but he was most 
distinguished for his attainments in po- 
lite literature: his memory was asto- 
nishingly retentive; and with it he 
united so fine an understanding, that 
he was equally celebrated for both. 

The time at length arrived, at which 
his masters, having finished their stu- 
dies, returned to their native place, 
which was one of the best cities in An- 
dalusia. They took Tomas with them, 
and he staid with them a few days; but, 
as he was eagerly desirous of going back 
to his studies, and to Salamanca, which 
Cervantes, who himself studied there for 
a short time, describes as having a 
charm for all who had once tasted ** the 
calm pleasures of its tranquil abodes;" 
Tomas, I say, being enamoured of his 
college life, and likie Chaucer's Clerk 
of Oxenford, " of study taking greatest 
care and heed," — asked leave of his 
masters to return ; and they, being cour- 
teous and liberal, granted his request, 
and furnished him with the means of 
maintaining himself at the university 
for three years. After expressing his 
gratitude, he took leave of them, and 
departed from Malaga, the place where 
the two^ppntlemen resided. 

White descending the hill of Zambra, 
on the way to Antequera, be fell m with 
a gentleman on horseback, gallantly 
equipped for travelling, with two ser- 
vants also on horseback. He rode up 
to the traveller, and learned that he was 
going the same way as himself. Hav- 
ing joined company, they conversed on 
various subjects; which gave occasion 
for Tomas to display his superior endow- 
ments, and the cavalier his gallant and 
polite behaviour. He said that he was 
a captain in his mi^jesty's infantry, and 
that, his ensign w'as recruiting in the 



territory of Salamanca. He spoke 
warmly in praise of a soldier's life; 
and described in glowing terms the 
beauty of Naples, the pleasures of Pa- 
lermo, the abundance of Milan, the 
luxuries of Lombardy» the splendid 
living at the taverns ; in short, he de- 
scribed to him, with true Spanish enthu- 
siasm, the enjoyments to be found in 
each of the European countries which 
the accession of the Austrian dynasty 
to the throne of Spain had annexed to 
the Spanish crown, and with which 
Spanish ofi&cers of that day had abun- 
dant opportunities of becoming acquaint- 
ed. He extolled to the skies the free 
life of a soldier, and the free manners of 
Italy: but he said nothing about the 
coldlness of the watch, the perils pf the 
assault, the terrors of the battle^ the 
privations of the siege, the destruction 
of the mine, and other matters equally 
agreeable, and as constantly attendant 
then as they are now on the life of a 
soldier engiiged in active warfare. In 
short, he told him so many fine things^ 
and told them so well, that the discretion 
of our Tomas Rodtga began to waver, 
and his wishes to incline towards this 
life on which death so closely attends. 

The captain, whose name was Don 
Diego de Valdivia, being well pleased 
with Tomas's good person, talents, and 
address, asked him to go with him to 
Italy, if only to gratify his. curiosity by 
seeing that country; saying that he of- 
fered him his table, and also» .if it was 
necessary, his colours, fi>r that his ensign 
was about to resign them. Tomas did not 
hesitate to accept the invitation; consi- 
dering that it would be as well for him 
to visit Italy, Flanders, and various 
other countries, since by long travel men 
gain wisdom, and that in so doing he 
should spend at the most but three or 
four years, at the end of which time he 
should still be young enough to return 
to his studies. 

And, as if every thing was to accord 
exactly with his wishes, he told the cap- 
tain that he agreed to go with him to 
Italy, provided that he was not enlisted, 
nor put in the ranks, so that he might 
not be obliged to serve. However, the 
captain told him that the enrolling his 
name would be of no consequence; as, 
though he would thereby be entitled to 
receive the same rations and pay as the 
rest of the company, he would give him 
leave of absence whenever he should 
desire it. 

** That," said Tomas, " would be 
against my conscience^ and against the 
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worthy captain's ; so I would rather so 
quite at liberty than under any obn* 
gation. 

**So scrupulous a oonseienee," said 
Don Diego, '*were fitter for a monk 
than for a soldier: but no matter; we 
are already acquainted. ** 

They reaehed Antequera that night ; 
and in a few day% by foreed nuurehes, 
they arrived where the eompany was; 
whieh, being now completed, was b^in« 
nmg to march towards Carthagena, be- . 
ing billeted, together with four others, 
in such places as lay most oonveniently 
on its route. 

Then Tomas had an opportunity of 
observing all the bustle and disorder at- 
tendant on the marching of troops in 
general, and in particular of Spanish 
troops at that day, the regularity of 
i^ose discipline at such times was any 
thing but exemplary. He remarked the 
authoritative airs of the commissaries, 
the unaccommodating temper of some of 
the officers, the anxiety of the quarter- 
masters, and the bustle and calculation 
of the paymasters; the complaints of the 
people, ^e insolence of the recruits, the 
quarrcds with the innkeepers, the solici- 
tations for more than the necessary bag- 
gage, and finally the seemingly unavoid- 
able necessity, on such occasions, of all 
those evils which he felt himself so much 
inclined to d^lore. 

Tomas had laid aside the habit of a 
student, and dressed himself " as gay as 
a parrot," an expression which, applied 
to the dress of the most foppish English- 
man of the present day, would scarcely 
seem appropriate,, but which is perfectly 
applicid>le to the variety of brilliant co- 
lours which a Spanish exquisite might 
then, and may still display in his own 
coimtry, so different fiom the dingy 
uniformity of our English costumes, 
better adapted indeed to bear the action 
of our variable atmosphere. Together 
with his modest garb of a student, To- 
mas endeavoured, with pretty good suc- 
cess, to disrobe himself of the bashful- 
neas of a collegian new to the world, 
and instead of 

Not a iword speaking more than there wis need, 
and 

Riding as still and coy as doth a maid. 

When newly spoused, sitting at the board. 

he strove to look "as fresh as is the 
month of May,*' and to bear him like 

A lover and a lasty bachelor. 
He had abandoned 

Aristotle and his philosophy, 
whose long and triumphant reign has 



scarcely yet expired in the colleges of 
Spain ; and all his moveable library con- 
sisted in a book of devotions to Our 
Lady, deposited in one of his pockets, 
and balanced by a collection of the 
works of Garcilaso, at that time the 
great amatory poet of Spain, which he 
carried in the other : — ^and although love 
towanfa women was then in Spain a 
kind of carnal worship, and derotion 
to Uie Virgin a sort of sfMritual love, 
yet it does not ^pear that Our Lady 
testified any of the jealousy which she 
might naturally have fdt by miracu- 
loiuly depriving him of his Garcilaso ; 
on the contrary, it came with him, on 
his return, as entire^ though not in quite 
so good condition, as the Horat de iVvei- 

They arrived at Cftrthagena sooner than 
they wished; for in liring on the route 
they found great freedom and variety ; 
and something new and agreeable was 
constantly occmrring. There they em- 
barked in four Neapolitan galleys; and 
here again Tomas Rodiga remarked the 
strange lifo which was led in those ma^ 
rine tenements; in which, for the greater 
part of the time, the passengers were 
annoyed by the vermin, robbed by the 
galley-slaves, provoked by the sulors, 
pilfered by the mice, and fatigued by the 
motion of the vessel. He was terrified 
at the violent winds and storms, especi- 
ally in the gulf of Lyons, where they 
experienced two ; of which one carried 
them to Corsica, and the other back 
to Toulon. At length, wet with brine, 
and exhausted for want of sleep, their 
blue sunken eyes plainly shewing the 
harassing vigils they had undergone, they 
reached the beautiful city of Genoa, 
then independent, flourishing, and luxu- 
rious; and landed on its sheltered Man- 
drace. After going to church, as was 
the custom, to return thanks to heaven 
for their escape from the dangers of the 
sea, the captain and all his companions 
repaired to a tavern ; where all their past 
duigers were soon forgotten in the pre- 
sent ei^oyment. 

Our good Tomas beheld with admira- 
tion the fair hair of the Genoese women, 
the gay and easy deportment of the men, 
and the great beauty of the city, shining 
within the rocks that enclose it, like 
diamonds set in gold. The next day all 
the companies landed ; they were destin- 
ed for Piedmont ; but Tomas chose to 
go from Grenoa by land to Rome, and 
to Naples, intending to return by Ve- 
nice and Loretto to Milan and Pied- 
mont, where Den Diego de Valdivia 
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said that he would find him, unless as 
was rumoured, they should in the mean 
time be ordered to Flanders. 

In two days, Tomas took leave of the 
oaptain, to proceed on his Italian tour, a 
brief account of which we shall give in 
his own words, extracted from a letter 
which, on the completion of it, he ad- 
dressed to an untravelled fellow-student 
at Salamanca, in fulfilment of a promise 
which he had made in taking leave of him 
for his travels. In this letter he gfave the 
general result of his observations, leaving 
Uxe details for verbal communication. 
In order to the better understanding 
both of the matter and manner of this 
extract, the reader should bear in mind 
that the writer of the epistle was a 
Spaniard, a catholic, and that he wrote 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, 
at a period not long subsequent to the 
conquest of Mexico. 

** In three days (says he) after parting 
with my friend the captain, I arrived at 
Florence, having first seen the small but 
pretty town of Lucca, in which Spaniards 
are more cordially received and better 
treated than in any other part of Italy. 
I was extremely pleased with Florence, 
as well for its agreeable situation as for 
its cleanliness, its sumptuous buildings, 
its pleasant river, and its quiet streets. 

'< I stayed there four days ; after which 
I departed for Rome, the queen of cities 
and mistress of the world. I visited her 
temples, adored her relics, admired her 
grandeur, and, as from the detached 
claws of Uie lion we estimate the size and 
power of the animal to which they be- 
longed, so did I estimate those of Rome 
by her broken marbles and statues, her 
ruined arches and dilapidated baths, her 
magnificent porticos and vast amphi- 
theatres, — ^by her fiunous and sacred 
river, whose banks are ever full, and ever 
sanctified by the numberless remains of 
martyrs there interred,— by her bridges, 
which seem to gaze in wonder at one 
another, — and by her streets, whose very 
names seem to give them dominion over 
those of all other cities in the world — as the 
Appian, the Flaminian, the Julian way. 
I then contemplated with like admiration 
the division of her different mounts, — 
the Celian, the Quirinal, the Vatican, and 
the other four, whose names make .mani- 
fest the greatness and migesty of Rome. 
I also remarked the dignity of the con- 
clave, the miyesty of the supreme pon- 
tifiT, and the concourse and variety of 
people and nations. Each of these things 
I attentively observed and carefully 
noted. Then, having . performed the 



station of the seven churdies, confessed 
myself to a penitentiary, kissed his 
holiness's toe, and loaded myself with 
beads and agnus deis,* I determined to 
go to Naples : and, the weather being 
then unsettled, and injurious to all who 
at that season travelled to or from Rome 
by land, I went to Naples by sea. 

" The admiration which Rome had ex- 
cited in me, was, I think, exceeded by 
that which I felt at the sight of Naples, 
which in my opinion, as in that of all 
who have seen it, is the finest city in 
Europe, or indeed in the world. From , 
thence I went to Sicily, and visited 
Palermo and Messina. I admired 
Palermo for its situation and its, beauty, 
Messina for its port, and the whole 
island for its abundance, on account of 
which it is truly and properly called the 
granary of Italy. 

** I returned by Naples to Rome ; and 
from thence went to Our hady of 
XiOretto, in whose holy temple I could 
not see the walls; for they were a]l 
covered with crutches, shrouds, chains, 
fetters, manacles, wigs, waxen busts, 
pictures, and figures, numifesting the 
numerous mercies which many had re- 
ceived from the hands of God through 
the intercession of his divine mother, who 
this her holy image is pleased to exalt 
and sanction by a multitude of miracles, 
in return for Uie devotion of those who 
thus adorn the interior of her mansion. 
I saw the very chamber in which was de- 
livered the greatest and most important 
of all embassies that were ever witnessed 
by all the heavens, by all the angels, and 
all that abide in the everlasting abodes. 

<< From thence, embarking at Ancona, 
I went to Venice; a city which, if 
Columbus had never been bom, we should 
not have known its like. Thanks to 
heaven, and to the great HemandoCortes, 
who conquered the great city of Mexico^ 
we have that which may in some degree 
compete with it. These two famous 
cities seem to float upon the water ; that 
of Europe being the admiration of the 
old world, and tibat of America the won^ 
der of the new. Its riches appeared to 
me immense, its government wise^ its 
situation impregnable, its abundance 

• AgmuDeU, These were oval or circnlar 
cakes of white wax, monlded and bleued by 
the Pope, with Ihe dost of holy relics, in the 
presence and with the assistance of some of his 
cardinals and prelates, — imprinted on one side 
with the figure of a lamb and the inscription 
Agnus Dki, and on the other with the fignre 
of Christ, of Oor Lady, or of some saint, with 
Ihe appropriate inscription, and the name of the 
pontiff by whom they w«re itunnfactared. 
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pmt, its neuUbourhood pleasant; in 
abort it seemed aJtogetfaer worthy of the 
great repotatioii tHiiefa it has acquired 
througfaoat the world, and which is 
additionally supported bv iu famous 
arsenal, in which are built its galleys and 
other vesaels without number. The 
pleasures and pastimes of the island of 
Calypsa seemed to be realised in those 
which I found at Venice; indeed they 
were such' that I confess they almost 
made me fovgtt the original plan of my 
journey. 

('Howerer, • having stayed there a 
month, I proceeded by Ferrara, Parma, 
and Plaoentia, to Milan, the workshop 
cf ViilGaaB, the hatred of France ; a city 
magnificent ib its grandeur and that of 
its temple, and great in its astonishing 
abundance of all the necessaries and con- 
yeniences of life. From thence I went . 
to Asti, in Piedmont, where I have 
arrlired the very day before Don Diego's 
regiment is to march for Flanders." 

How much of the catholic devotion 

which our firiend Tomas seems to testify 

m this epistle, was real and heartfelt, it 

is not for us to determine ; or whether 

he really exulted in the consciousness 

' that he was one of the numerous spiritual 

vassals of that church, whose dominion 

was fiur naore firmly rooted in his native 

country than ever the temporal sway of 

pagan Rome had been. He might be 

then, or he might be tending to become, 

one of the few who, even in those days, 

and in the very strongholds of the dark 

despotism of papal Rome, made those 

protestations in their hearts which, if 

whispered from their lips, or intimated 

by their pens, would have consigned them 

to the dungeons of the Inquisition. At 

all events, the manner in which he speaks 

of the chapel of Our Lady of Loretto 

and its furniture, does not indicate any 

great degree of reverence for that one of 

"f^the numberless gross impositions of the 

Roman church. 

One cannot help remarking upon the 
oddness of the internal decorations of this 
chapel. It has been observed of Henry 
the Seventh's chapel, by persons of 
architectural taste, that the stalls of the 
knights of the bath, reared against the 
pillurs and arches of the nave, forming 
screens that separate the aisles from the 
body of the edifice, diminish the airiness 
and interrupt the harmony of the plan : 
hut the interior of Our Lady*s chapel of 
- Loretto^ whatever architectural beauty it 
,i nuiy otherwise possess, must have pre- 
sented the appearance of a very lumber- 
room, a repository for marine stores, or, 



most of all, perhaps, of a pawnbroker's 
shop ; for be it remembered, that besides 
the crutches, shrouds, fetters, wigs, busts, 
^. above specified, which hung round 
the walls, the image of Our Lady was 
loaded with chains of gold, with rings 
and jewels, emeralds, pearls, and rubies, 
and the angels of solid gold which were 
placed on every side, were enriched with 
the most valuable diamonds; and the 
holy jeweUers did not escape the suspicion 
of substituting for some of these orn»- 
meatB, less costly brilliants,— for the 
disinterested purpose, no doubt, of more 
securely preserving the Virgin's regalia, 
without at the same time diminishing 
'* the splendour of Our Lady*s brow " in 
the eyes of the adoring multitude. 

To return, however, to our traveller ;<— 
if he^ like other votaries, made good use 
of his Horat de Nuatra Saufta at 
Loretto, we must infer, from his own 
account, that he did not altogether neg- 
lect his Garcilaso at Venice. 

At bis return to Piedmont he was well 
received by his friend the captain ; his 
letter to Salamanca seems to have been 
written rather hastilv in the evening of 
the same day ; and the next morning he 
departed in company with Don Diego 
for Flanders; where he visited Antwerp, 
a city at that time scarcely less worthy of 
admiration than those which he had seen in 
Italy. He went to Ghent and to Brussels, 
and saw that the whole country waa 
arming, in order to take the field the next 
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had wished to see, he resolved to return 
to Salamanca, and finish his studies; 
which he did without further delay; 
though to the great sorrow of his com- 
panion, who, at parting, requested that 
he would send him intelligence of his 
arrival, his health, and fortune. He 
promised so to do; and then returned 
through France to Spain, without seeing 
Paris, on account of the warlike prepa- 
rations. At length he reached Salamanca, 
where he was well received by his friends; 
and with the means which they afforded 
him, he prosecuted his studies until he 
obtained the degree of licentiate^ or 
Doctor of Laws. 

(Contimud mt paffg 1S4). 

A rainm ih wnn. 
A gentleman « unaccustomed to public 
spring," becoming embarrassed, whis- 
pered to his friend, *< Quick, quick! 
give me — give me a word!" Upon 
which the other replied, «Yes, yes; 
what word do you want?** 
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SKETCHES OF TURKEY. 

BT H. F. WILLIS. 

The grand buaar of Con8tantino|)le, and its 
infinite variety of wonders— silent shop- 
keepers — female coriosity — adventure with 
a black-eyed stranger — the fiesKStein — the 
strong hold of orientalism— picture of a Dra- 
goman—the kibaab'Shop ; a dinner without 
knives, forks, or chairs— cistern of the 
thousand and one eolurans. 

Bkino all the shops of London together 
around St. Paul's, remove their fronts, 
pile up all their goods on shelves fiicing 
the street, cover the whole with a roo^ 
and metamorphose your trim clerks into 
bearded, turbaned, and solemn old Mus- 
sulmen, smooth Jews, and calpacked and 
rosy Armenians, and you will have some- 
thing like the grand bazaar of Constan- 
tinople. Tou can scarcely get an idea 
of it, without having been there. It is a 
city under cover. You walk all day, and 
day after day, from one street to another, 
winding and turning, and trudging up 
hill and down, and never go out of doors. 
The roof is as high as those of our three- 
story houses ; and the dim li^t so favour- 
able to shop-keepers, comes struggling 
down through skylights, never cleaned 
except by the rains of heaven. 

Strolling through the bazaar is an 
endless amusement. It is slow work, 
for the streets are as crowded as a 
church-aisle after service : and, pushed 
aside one moment by a bevy of Turkish 
ladies, shuffling along in their yellow 
slippers, muffled to the eyes; the next by 
a fat slave carrying a child ; again by a 
kervas armed to the teeth, and clearing 
the way for some coming dignitary, you 
find your only policy is to draw in your 
elbows, and sufier the motley crowd to 
shove you about at their pleasure. 

Each shop in this world of traffic may 
be two yards wide. The owner sits cross- 
legged on the broad counter below, the 
height of a chair from the ground, and 
hands you all you want without stirring 
from his seat. One broad bench or 
eounter runs the length of the street, and 
the different shops are only divided by 
the slight partition of the shelves. The 
purchaser seats himself on the counter, 
to be out of the way of the crowd, and 
the shopman spreads out his goods on 
his knees, never condescending to open 
his lips except to tell you the price. If 
he exclaims ** bonot** or **c(UOf" (the only 
word a real Turk ever knows of another 
ilanguage), he is stared at by his neigh- 
bours as a man would be in Cornhill 
who should break out with an Italian 
bravura. Ten to one, while you are 



examining his goods, the bearded trader 
creeps through the hole leading to his 
kennel of a dormitory in the rear, washes 
himself and returns to his counter, where, 
spreading his sacred carpet in the di- 
rection of Mecca, he goes through his 
prayers and prostrations, perfectly un- 
conscious of your presence, or that of the 
passing crowd. No vocation interferes 
with his religious duty. Fi^e times a 
day, if he were running from the plague, 
the Mussulman would find time for 
prayers. 

The Frank purchaser attracts a great 
deal of curiosity. As he points to an 
embroidered handkerchief or a rich 
shawl, or a pair of gold-worked slippers, 
Turkish ladies of the first rank, gather- 
ing their yashmacks securely oyer their 
faces, stop close to his side, not minding 
if they push him a little to get nearer 
the desired article. Feeling not the 
least timidity, except for their fiices, 
these true children of Eve examine the 
goods in barter, watoh the stranger's 
countenance, and if he takes off bis 
glove, or pulls out his purse, take it up 
and look at it, without ever saying " by 
your leave." Their curiosity often ex- 
tends to your dress, and they put out 
their little henna-stained fingers and 
pass them over the sleeve of your coat 
with a gurgling expression of admiration 
at its fineness ; or if you have rings or a 
watch-guard, they lift your hand or pull 
out your watch with no kind of scruple. 
I have met with several instances of 
this in the course of my rambles. But 
a day or two ago I found myself rather 
more than usual a subject of curiosity. 
I was alone in the street of embroidered 
handkerchiefs (every minute article has 
its peculiar bazaar), and wishing to look 
at some of unconunon beauty^ I called 
one of the many Jews always near a 
stranger to turn a penny by interpreting 
for him, and was soon up to the elbows 
in goods that would tempt a female angel 
out of Paradise. As I was sdecting one 
f6r a purchase, a woman plumped down 
upon the seat beside me, and fixed her 
great, black, unwinking eyes upon my 
fiice, while an Abyssinian slave and 
another white woman, both apparently 
her dependents, stood respectfully at her 
back. A small torquoise ring (the 
fikvouritfe colotu* in Turkey) first at- 
tracted her attention. She took up my 
hand, and turned it over in |ier sof^ 
fat fingers, and dropped it again with- 
out saying a word. I looked at my 
interpreter, but he seemed to think it 
nothing extraordinary, and I went on 
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with my bargam. Presently my fine- 
eyed friend pulled me by the aleeve> and 
as I leaned toward her, rubbed her fore- 
finger Tery quickly over my cheek» look- 
ing at me intently all the while. I was 
a little disturbed with the lady's fiuni- 
liarity, and asked my Jew what she 
wanted. I found that my rubicund 
complexion was something uncommon 
among these dark-skinned orientals, and 
she wished to satisfy herself that I was 
not painted ! I concluded my purchase, 
and putting the parcel into my pocket, 
oriental i 



did my prettiest at an 
but to my mortification, the lady only 
gathered up her yaahmackt and looked 
surprised out of her great eyes at my 
freedom. My Constantinople friends 
infinrm me that I am to lay no <* unction 
to my soul'* from her notice, such liberties 
being not at all particular. The husband 
exacts from his half-doxen wires only 
the concealment of their faces, and they 
have no other idea of impropriety in 
public. 

In the centre of the bazaar, is what is 
called the betsettien. You descend into 
it from four directions by massive gates, 
which are shut, and all persons excluded, 
except between seven and twelve of the 
forenoon. This is the core of Constan- 
tinople — the soul and citadel of oriental- 
ism. It is devoted to the sale of arms 
and to costly articles only. The roof is 
loftier and the light more dun than in 
the outer bazaars, and the merchants 
who occupy its stalls, are old and of 
established credit. Here are subjects 
for the pencil! If you can take your 
eye from those Damascus sabres, with 
their jewelled hilts and costly scabbards, 
or frcnn those gemmed daggers and guns 
inlaid with silver and gold/cast a glance 
along that dim avenue and see what a 
range there is of glorious old graybeards, 
with their snowy turbans! These are 
the Turks of tfie old regime, before 
Sultan Mahmoud disfigured himself with 
a coat like a " dog of a christian," and 
broke in upon the customs of the orient. 
I^ese are your qpium-eaters, who smoke 
even in their sleep, and would not touch 
wine if it were handed them by houris 1 
These are your fatalists, who would 
scarce take the trouble to get out of the 
way of a lion, and who are as certain of 
the miracle of Mahomet's coffin as of the 
length of the pipe, or of the quality of 
the tabacco of Shiraz ! 

I have qpent many an hour in the 
bezestein, st^pit^ my fancy in its rich 
orientalism, and sometimes trying to 
make a purchase for myself or others. 
It is curious to see with what perfect 



indifference these old crooi togs attend to 
the wishes of a Christian. I was idling 
round one day with an English travetler, 
whom I had known in Italy, when a 
Persian robe of singular beauty, hang- 
ing on one of the stalk, anrnted my 
companion's attention. He had with 
him his Turkish dragoman, and, as the 
old merchant was smoking away and 
looking ri^t at us, we pointed to the 
dress over his head, and the interpreter 
asked to see it. The Mussulman smoked 
calmly on, taking no more notice of us 
than of the white clouds curling through 
bis beard. He might have sat for 
Michael Angelo's Moses. Thin, pale, 
calm, and of a statu^like repose of coun- 
tenance and posture, with a large cdd- 
fiuhioned turban, and a curling beard, 
half minffled with gray, his ne^ bare, 
and his fine bust enveloped in the flow- 
ing and bright-coloured drapery of the 
east — I had never seen a more miQestic 
figure. He evidently did not wish to 
have any thing to do with us. At last 
I took out my snuff-box, and addressing 
him with «effendi!" the Turkish title 
of courtesy, laid my hand on my breast, 
and oflfored him a pinch. Tobacco in 
this unaccustomed shape is a luxury 
here, and the amber mouthpiece emerged 
from his moi|stache, and putting his 
three fingers into my box, be said 
**pekkher the TurUsh ojacuktion of 
approval. He then made room for us 
on his carpet, and with a cloth measure 
took the robe from its nail, and spread it 
befiire us. My friend bought it un- 
hesitatingly for a dressing-gown, and we 
spent an hour in looking at shawls, of 
prices perfectly startling, arms, chalices 
for incense, qpotless amber for pipes, 
pearls, bracelets of the time of Sultan 
Selim, and an endless variety of ** things 
rich and rare." The closing of the 
bezestein gates interrupted our agreeable 
employment, and our old friend gave us 
the parting salaam very cordially for a 
Turk. I have been there frequently 
since^ and never pass without offering 
my snuff-box, and taking a whiff or two 
from his pipe, which I cannot refuse, 
though it is not out of his mou^h, except 
when offbred to a friend, from sunrise 
till midnight. 

One of the regular " lions " of Con- 
stantinople is a kibaub shopf or Turkish 
reitauranL In a ramble with our consul, 
the other day, in search of the newly- 
discovered cistern of a « thousand and 
one columns," we found ourselves, at the 
hungry hour of twelve, opposite a 
famous shop near the slave-market. I 
was rather staggered at the first glance. 
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A greasy fellow, with hu shirt rolled to 
his.shoidders, stood near the door, com- 
mending his shop to the world by slap- 
ping on the flank a whole mutton that 
hung beside him, while, as a customer 
.came in, he dexterously whipped out a 
slice, had it cut in a twinkling into bits 
as large as a piece of chalk (I have 
stopped five minutes in vain, to find a 
better comparison), strung upon a long 
iron skewer, and laid on the coals. My 
friend is an old Constantinopolitan, and 
bad eaten IdbavJbs before. He entered 
without hesitation ; and the adroit butchet 
giving his bigtrowsers a fresh hitch, and 
tightening his girdle, made a new cut 
for his " narrow -l^^ed " customers, and 
wished us a good appetite ; (the Turks 
look with great contempt on our tight 
pantaloons, and distinguish us by this 
epithet). We got up on the platform, 
crossed our legs under us as well as we 
could, and I cannot deny that the savoury 
missives that occasionally reached my 
nostrils, bred a gradual reconciliation 
between my stomach and my eyes. 

In some five minutes, a tin platter was 
set between us, loaded with piping hot 
kibauits, sprinkled with salad, and mixed 
with bits of bread; our friend the cook, 
by way of making the amiable, stirring 
it up well with his fingers as he brought 
it along. As Modely says in the play, 
** In love or mutton, I generally fidl to 
without ceremony;" but, spite of its 
agreeable flavour, I shut my eyes, and 
selected a very small bit, before I com- 
menced upon the kibaubs. It was very 
good eating, I soon fi^und out ; and, my 
fingers once greased (fiir you are in- 
dulged with neither knife, fisrk, nor 
skewer in Turkey), I proved myself as 
good a trencherman as my friend. 

The middle and lower chisses of Con- 
stantinople live betweep these shops and 
the ccfis, A dish of kibaubs serves them 
for dinner, and they drink coffee, which 
costs about a &rthing a cup, firom morn- 
ing till night. We paid for our mess 
(which was more than any two men 
could eat at oncei unless very hungry) 
sixpence. 

We started again with fresh courage, 
in search of the cistern. We soon found 
the old one, which is an immense exca- 
vation, with a roof, supported by five 
hundred granite columns, employed now 
as a place for twisting silk, and escaping 
from its clamorous denizens, who rushed 
up after us to the daylight, begging jMxrai, 
we took one of the boys for a guide, and 
soon found the object of our search. 

Knocking at the door of a half-ruined 
liouse* in one of the loneliest streets of 



the city, an old, sore-eyed Armeoian, 
with a shabby calpack, and every mark 
of extreme poverty, admitted us, pet- 
tishly demanding our entrance money, 
befbre he let us pass the threshold. 
Flights of steps, dangerously ruinous, led 
us down, first into a garden, far below 
the.level of the street, and thence into a 
dark and damp cavern, the bottom of 
which was covered with water. As the 
eye became accustomed to the darkness, 
we could distinguish taU and beautiful 
columns of marble and granite, with 
superb Corinthian capitals, perhaps thirty 
feet in height, receding as far as the 
limits of our obscured sight. The old 
num said there were a thousand of them. 
The number was doubtless exaggerated, 
but we saw enough to convince us, that 
here was covered up, almost unknown, 
one of the most costly and magnificent 
works of the christian emperors of Con- 
stantinople. 



THE WIDOW. 

(For tht Pmrttm,) 

I am no sentimentalist. I cannot weep 
over a dead ass. Death is the only 
pause in the toil of that patient long- 
eared tribe; and of all animals the horse 
and the ass should be the last to affect 
our sympathies, when dead and freed 
from the tyrant man. I am no senti^ 
mentalist, I have said; and yet I did 
feel rather sentimental a few days since. 
Hear the cause. There lived for some 
time in a little house opposite- my lodg- 
ings, an old widow, who was supported 
by an only son, who, I hear, had a situ- 
ation in some public office. He was a 
poor sickly attenuated creature; yet 
though but half a man, was the sole sup- 
port of his aged mother. They ap- 
peared to live happy and comfortable, 
until disease fastened its £uigs upon the 
son. He became rapidly worse; and 
one morning, while shaving, I noted the 
closed shutters of the little dwelling, and 
the passing to and tro of those pale 
cadaverous looking men, whose appear- 
ance so well bespeaks their ^alling^ deaths 
running footmen— the heralds of the 
grave ! The widow's son was dead ! 
This was enough ; liut mark the sequel. 
The prop of her age was gone ; she was 
left without the means of subsistence, 
and the next day — ay, the very next 
day, a broker was on the premises, 
noting down the contents of the humble 
tenement. The brutal landlord bad 
distrained for rent. A cart was at the 
door — it was filled with furniture an 
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hour afterwards, and I taw the poor 
old broken hearted creature quit the 
neighbourhood, perhaps to seek an asylum 
in the parish workhouse. Reader, Uds is 
fUtaJicUon, ^ 



THE ST. GEORGE. 

AN OKIOINAL OUTLINS SKXTCH, 
BT A QUIXT OLD aXXTLUCAN. 

It Stood in the artist's studio : all 
Florence came to look at it; all ex- 
amined it with curiosity ; all admired it 
with eagerness; all pronounced it the 
capo d* opera of Donatello. The whole 
town were in raptures ; and lovely ladies, 
aa they bent from their carriages to 
answer the salutes of dukes and princes, 
inatead of the common-place frivolities of 
fiishion, said, " Have you seen the new 
statue by Donatello ?** 

Is there an art like that of sculpture ? 
Painting is a brilliant illusion — a lovely 
cheat. Sculpture, while it represents a 
reality, is itself a reality, llie pencil 
pours its fervid hues upon perishable 
canvass, and they fiide with the passins 
air; but the chisel works in eternu 
marble, and strikes out a creation, im- 
mortal as the globe, and beautiful as the 
souL — 

" I told thee, Donatello,*' said Lorenxo^ 
^ thou wouldst excel all thy rivals.** 

'* Fling by thy chisel, now,*' cried 
another; "thou canst add nothing to 
that.'* 

** I shall cease, hereafter, my devotion 
to the antique,*' cried a third. 

<* The power of Phidias !*' exclaimed 
one. 

« The execution of Praxiteles !*' said 
another. 

" You will draw votaries from die 
Venus,** whispered a soft Italian girl, as 
she turned her melting eyes on the oldman. 
« The Apollo will hereafter draw his 
bow unheeded/* cried an artist, whom 
many thought the best of his day. — 

Among the crowds who flocked to the 
studio of Donatello, there was a youth 
who had given some promise of excellence. 
Many said, that, with intense study, he 
might one day make his name heard 
beyond the Alps, and some went so iar 
as to hint, that in time he might tread 
close on his heels, even, of Donatello 
himself; but these were sanguine men, 
and great friends of the young man; 
besides, they spoke at random. They 
called this student Michael Angelo. — 

He had stood a long time, regarding 
it with fixed eyes and folded arms. He 
walked from , one position to another ; 



measured it, with his keen glances, from 
head to foot ; r^arded it before, behind, 
and studied its profiles from various 
points. The venierable Donatello saw 
him, and awaited his long and absorbed 
examination with the flattered pride of 
an artist, and the affectionate indulgence 
of a fiither. At length, Michael Angelo 
stopped once more before it, inhal«i a 
long breath, and broke the profound 
silence. << It wants only one thing,** 
muttered the gifted boy. 

« Tell me,** cried the suocessftil artist, 
" what it wants. This is the first censure 
which my Saint George has elicited. 
Can I improve ! Can I alter ? Is it in 
the clay or the marble? Tell me?*' 

But the critic had disappeared. — 

Donatello knew the mighty genius of 
Michael Angelo. He had beheld the 
flashes of the sacred fire, and watched 
the development of the " God within 
him.*' 

•< Diobolo r cried the old man ; 
** Michael Angeb gone to Rome ? and 
not a word of advice about my statue. 
The scapegrace ( but I shall see him 
again, or, by the mass, I will follow him 
to the eternal city. His opinion is worth 
that of all the world. < But one thing ?* 
He looked at it again — ^he listened to the 
murmurs of applause which it drew from 
all who beheld it — a placid smile settled 
on his fiwe — * but one thing ?' what can 
itbe?"— 

Years rolled by. Michael An?elo 
remained at Rome, or made excursions 
to other places, but had not yet returned 
to Florence. Wherever he had been, 
men regarded him as a comet — something 
fiery — terrible — tremendous — sublime. 
His fiune spread over the globe. What 
his chisel touched, it hallowed. He 
spumed the dull clay, and struck his vast 
and intensely-brilliant conceptions at 
once from the marble. Michaiel Angelo 
was a name to worship — a spell in the 
arts — an honour to Italy — to the world. 
What he praised, lived — what he con- 
denmed, perished. — 

As Donatello grew old, his anxiety 
grew more powerful to know what the 
inspired eyes of the wonderfid Buonarotti 
had detected in his great statue. — 

At length, the immortal Florentine 
turned his eyes to his native republic, 
and, as he reached the summit of the 
hill which rises on the side of the Porta 
Ronuma, he beheld the magnificent and 
glorious dome, and Campanile shining in 
the soft golden radiance of the setting 
sun, with the broad-topped tower pf the 
Palazso Vecchio lifted in the yellow 
light, even as to-day it. stands. — 
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Ah, Death ! can no worth ward thee. 
Must the inspired artist's eyes be dark, 
his hand motionless, his heart still, and 
his inventive brain as dull as the clay he 
models? Yes, Donatello lies stretched 
on his last couch, and the light of life 
passing from his eyes. Yet, even in that 
awful hour, his thoughts ran on the 
wishes of his past years, and he sent for 
BuonarottL 

His friend came instantly. 

'< I am going, Michael My chisel is 
idle. My vision is dim ; but I feel thy 
hand, noble boy, and I hear thy kind 
breast sob. I glory in thy renown. I 
predicted it, and I bless my Creator that 
I have lived to see it ; but, before I sink 
into the tomb, I charge thee, on thy 
friendship — on thy religion, answer my 
question truly.** 

" As I am a man, I wilL" 

« Then tell me, without equivocation, 
what is it that my Saint George wants ?" 

" Theg^ of speech,*' was the reply. — 

A gleam of sunshine fell across the old 
man's fisu^. — 

The smile lingered on his lips long 
after he lay cold as the marble upon 
which he had so often stamped the con- 
ceptions of his genius 

The statue remains — ^the admiration 
of posterity ; and adorns the exterior of 
the CMjesa d* Or San Mtcheles. 



NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS. 

Calavar, or the Knight of the Conquest. 
A Romance of Mexico* 2 vols. 12mo. 
We have obtained an early copy of this 
interesting Historical Romance, from 
Messrs. Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia. 
It is from the pen of Dr. Bird, the author 
of several dramatic pieces of repute in his 
own country. The subject is the Con- 
quest of Mexico by Cortes and the 
Spaniards; and the leading incident of 
the extract we make, is one of the last 
desperate but hopeless struggles of the 
Mexicans, against tl^eir terrible invaders. 
<<The same solitude« which had co- 
vered the city the preceding evening, 
now seemed again to invest it. Coifees 
were here and there strewn in the street, 
as of fugitives dying in their flight; and 
once a wounded man was seen staggering 
blindly along, as if wholly insensible to 
the approach of his foes. The sight of 
this solitary wretch did more to disarm 
the fury of Don Amador, than did the 
spectacle of thousands lying dead on the 
square ; and certain grievous reflections, 
such as sometimes assailed him, aftier a 
battle, were beginning to intrude upon 
his mind, when a cavalier, darting for- 



ward with a loud cry, and couching his 
lance, as if at a worthier enemy, thrust 
the wounded barbarian through the body^ 
and killed him on the spot. A few hi- 
dalgos, and most of the footmen, reward- 
ed Uiis feat of dexterity with a loud cheer ; 
but there were many, who, like the 
neophjrte, met the triumphant looks of 
the champion, Alvarado, with glances of 
infinite disgust and frowning disdain. 

'* As the party approachol the neigh- 
bourhood of the great temple, they b^an 
to perceive in the streets, groups of men, 
who, being altogether unarmed, com^ 
monly fled at the first sight of the Chris- 
tians; though, sometimes, they stood 
aside, with submissive and dejected coun- 
tenances, as if awaiting any punishment 
the Teuctly might choose to inflict upon 
them. But Cortes, reading in this hu- 
mility the proofe of penitence, or willing^ 
to suppose that these men had not shared 
in the hostilities of the day, commanded 
his followers not to attack them; and 
thus restrained, they rode slowly and- 
cautiously onward, their fury gradually 
abating, and the fears which had been 
excited by the late assault, giving place 
to the hope, that it indicated no general 
spirit, and no deep-laid plan, of insur- 
rection. 

'< The groups of Mexicans increased, 
both in numbers and frequency, as the 
Christians proceeded, but still they be- 
trayed no disposition to make use of the 
arms, which were sometimes seen in 
their hands; and the Spaniards, regu« 
lating their own conduct by that of the 
barbarians, rode onward with so pacific 
an air, that a stranger, arriving that 
moment in the city, might have deemed 
them associated together on the most 
friendly terms, and proceeding in com- 
pany, to take part in some general 
festivity. Nevertheless, the same stranger 
would have quickly observed, that these 
friends, besides keeping as far separated 
as the streets would allow, and even, 
where that was possible, removing from 
each other's presence entirely, eyed each 
other, at times, with looks of jealousy, 
which became more marked as the Mexi- 
cans grew more numerous. In truth, 
the feelings which had so quickly passed 
frt>m rage to tranquillity, were now in 
danger of another revulsion ; and many 
an eye was riveted on the countenance 
of the genera], as if to read a tonfirmation 
of the common anxiety, as, ever and anon, 
it turned from the prospect of multitudes 
in front, to the spectacle of crowds ga- 
thering, at a distance, on the rear. 

'< < AH that is needful,' whispered, 
rather than spoke, Don Hernan, though 
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his words were cau^t by emy esr, < is 
to trust in God, and our sharp spears. 
There is, doubtless, some idolatrous rite 
about to be enacted in the temple, which 
chraws these varlets thitherward; and die 
gratitude with which they remember our 
exploits of this morning, will account 
for their present hang-Sog looks. If 
they mean any treachery, such as a decoy 
and ambuscado, why, by my conscience ! 
we must e'en allow them their humour, 
and punish them when 'tis made manifest. 
I counsel my friends to be of good heart ; 
for, I think, the dogs have had fighting 
enough to-day. Nevertheless, I will not 
quarrel with any man, who keeps hu 
hands in readiness, and puts his eyes and 
ears to their proper uses.' 

" As if to set them an example, Don 
Heman now began to look about him 
with redoubled rigilance; and it was 
remarked that he passed no house, with- 
out eyeing its terrace keenly and stead- 
£Eistly, as if dreading more to discover an 
enemy in such places thxm in the street. 
This was, in fiict, a situation from which 
an enemy might annoy the Spaniards 
with the greatest advantage, and at the 
least possible risk. 

<*The houses of this quarter were 
evidently inhabited by the rich, perhaps 
by the nobles of Mexico. They were of 
solid stone, spacious, and frequently of 
two floors, lofty, and their terraces 
crowned with battlements and turrets. 
Each stood separated from its neighbour 
by a little garden or alley, and sometimes 
by a narrow canal, which crossed the 
great street, and was furnished with a 
strong wooden bridge, of such width 
thatt five horsemen could pass it at a time. 
Oftedi too, the dwelling of some man of 
power stood so &r bacl^ as to allow the 
canal to be carried quite round it, with* 
out infringing upon the street; but 
more frequently it was fronted only with 
a little bed of flowers. The stones of 
which such structures were composed 
were often sculptitfed into rude reliefs, 
representing huge serpents, which twined 
in a fimtastic and frightfril manner about 
the windows and doors, as if to protect 
them from the invasion of robbers. 
Indeed, these were almost the only de- 
fences; for the green bulrush lying 
across the threshold, could deter none 
but a Mexican from entering ; and, per- 
haps, none but a barbarian would have 
seen, in the string of cacao berries, or of 
little vessels of earthenware, hanging at 
the door, the bell to announce his visita- 
tion. A curtain commonly hung flap- 
ping at the entrance ; but neither plank 



nor bar gav« aeeurity to the nnetity of 
the interior. 

*< Notwithstanding the fonrs of the 
general, he beheld no Mexicans lurking 
among the terraces^ or peering from the 
windows, but his anxiety was not the 
less goadiing for that reason ; for having 
now drawn nigh to the grnt square, it 
seemed to him that he had, at lart, thrust 
himself into that part of the city, where 
all the multitudes of Tenoehtitlan were 
assembled to meet him,--and whether 
for purposes of pacification or vengeance, 
he dared not inquire. 

<'The appearance of things, as the 
party issued upon the square, and fooed 
the House of Skulls, was indeed menac-^ 
ing. That enormous pyramid, which 
Don Amador had surveyed, with awe, in 
the gloom of evening, was now concealed 
under a more impressive veil;— it was 
invested and darkened by a cloud of 
human beings, which surged over its 
vast summit, and rolled along iu huge 
sides like a living storm. The great 
court that surrounded it, was also filled 
with barbarians ; for thou^ the Coate- 
pantli, or Wall of Serpents, with its mon- 
strous battlements and gloomy towers» 
concealed them from the eye, there came 
such a hum of voices from behind, as 
could not have been produced alone, even 
by the myriads that covered the temple. 
In addition to these, the great square 
itself was alive with Mexicans; and the 
sudden sight of them brought a thrill of 
alarm into the heart of the bravest 
cavalier. 

<' The people of Tenoehtitlan, thus, as 
it were, hunted by their invaders, even 
to their sanctuaries, turned upon them 
with frowns, yet parted away from before 
them in deep silence. Nevertheless, at 
this spectacle, the Christians came to 
an immediate stand, in doubt whether 
to entangle themselves fiuther, or to take 
counsel of their fears, and retreat, with- 
out delay, to their quarters. While 
they stood yet hesitating, and in some 
conftision, suddenly, and with a tone that 
pierced to their inmost souls, there came 
a horrid shriek from the top of the 
pyramid ; and fifty Castilian voices ex- 
claimed, * A sacrifice ! a human sacrifice ! 
— and under the cross of Christ, that we 
raised on the temple !' 

'* * The place of God is defiled by the 
rites of hell !* cried Cortes, furiously, 
his apprehensions vanishing, at once, 
before his fanaticism. ' Set on, and 
avenge ! Couch your lances, draw your 
swords, and if any resist, call on God, 
and slay !' So saying, he drew his sword. 
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fpurred hk dun steed^and -rushed toward 
the tensile. 

«The htlf*naked herds fled, yelling, 
away fvom t^ infuriated Ciffistian, 
opening him a free path to the walls; 
and had that fearful cry been repeated, 
there is no dcnibt he wonld have led his 
followers even withhi the Coatepaatli, 
though at the risk of irretrievable and 
univwval deMructioa^ Before, however, 
he had yet reached the wall, he had 
time for lefieetion ; and, though greatly 
excited, he could no longer conceal from 
' himself the 'consequences of provoking 
the pagans at their very temple, and 
during the worship of their god. He 
was, at this moment, well befriended, 
and numerously, indeed; but at a dis- 
tance from the garrisboi without cannon, 
and almost without musketry, surround- 
ed by enemies whom the eye could not 
number, and who had not feared to assail 
him, even when fortified in a situation 
^skaost impregnable, and assisted by three 
times his present force, as well as several 
thousand bold Tlascalans; and in addition 
to all these disadvantages, there came 
neither such sound of trumpet, nor such 
distant ooimnotion among the Indians, 
as might admonish him of the approach 
of Sandoval. 

<*He checdied his horse, and waving 
to his fbUowers to halt, again cast his 
eyes around on the multitude, as if to 
determine in what manner to begin Yah 
retreat, for he felt that this measure 
could be no longer delayed. The Mexi- 
cans gased upon him with angry visages, 
but still in silence. Not an arm was 
yet raised; and they seemed prepared to 
give him passage, whichever way he 
might dioosc'to direct his course. 

<< While hesitating an instant, Don 
Heman perc^ved a stir among the 
crowds, dose under the Wall of Serpents, 
accompanied by a low but general 
murmur of voices ; and immediately the 
e3res of the pagans were tuat^ed from him 
toward the Coatepantli, as if to catch a 
Tiew of some sight stiU more attractive 
and important. His ihrst thought was, 
that these raov^nents indicated the sud- 
den presence of Sandoval and his party ; 
a conceit that was, however, immediately 
put to flight by the events which ensued. 

<< The murmurs of the multitude were 
soon stilled, and the pagans that covered 
the pyramid were seen to cast their eyes 
earnestly down to the square, as the sound 
of many flutes, aad other soft wind-in- 
struments, rose on the air, and crept, 
not unmusically, along the Wall of 
Serpents, and thence to the . ears of 



the Spaniards. Before these had y«t 
time to express their wonder at the pre- 
.sence of such peacefol music amidst a 
scene of war and sacriiiee» the crowd 
slowly parted asunder, and they plainly 
beheld (for the Mexicans had opened a 
wide vista to the principal gate), a pro- 
cession, seemingly of little children, clad 
in white garments, waving potaof Incense, 
conducted by priests, in gowns of black 
and flame colour, and headed by musicians 
and men bearing little flags, issue from 
the throng and bend thekr steps toward 
the savage portal In the centre of the 
train, on a sort of littel*» very rich and 
gorgeous, borne on men's shoulders^ and 
sheltered by a royal canopy of green and 
crimson feathers, stood a figure, which 
might have been some maiden princess, 
arrayed for the festival, or, as she seemed 
to one or two of the more siq^erstitious 
Castilians, some fiendish goddess, con- 
jured up by the diabolical arts of the 
priests, to add the inspiration of her pre- 
sence to the wild fury of her adorers. 
She stood erect, her body concealed in 
long flowing vestments of white, on which 
were embroidered serpents, of some green 
material; in her hand she held a rod, 
imitative of the same reptile; and on 
her forehead was a cwonet of feathers, 
surrounding what seemed a knot of little 
snakesi writhing round a star, or sun, of 
burnished gold. 

"As this fair apparition was carried 
through their ranks, between the great 
wall and the House of Skulls, the 
Mexicans were seen to throw themselves 
reverently on the earth, as if to a divinity; 
and those that stood most remote, no 
sooner behdd her than they bowed th^ 
heads with the deepest humility. 

** Meanwhile, the Spaniards ga^ed on 
with both admiration and wonder, until 
the train had reached the open portal ; at 
which place, and just as she was about to 
be concealed from them for ever, the 
divinity, priestess, or princess, whichever 
she was, turned her body slowly round, 
and revealed to them a fiice of a paler hue 
than any they had yet seen in the new 
world, and, as they afterward affirmed, 
of the most incomparable and ravishing 
beauty. At this sight, all uttered excla^ 
matlons of surprise, which were carried 
to the ears of. the vision: but Bon 
Almador de Leste, fetching a cry that 
thrilled through the hearts of all, broke 
from the ranks, as if beset by some sud- 
den demon, and dashed madly toward the 
apparition. 

" Before the Spaniards could recover 
from their astonishment, the members of 
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the pro c c aaion, deity, priesu, eenaer- 
bearers, and mitsicUns, with loud screams 
yanlshed under the portak ; and the 
infidels, atarting up in a rage that eould 
be suppreaaed no longer, rudied upon the 
novice, to avenge, in his blood, the insult 
he had oflered to their deity. 

** ' Quick, a-God's name ! and rescue !' 
cried Cortes, 'for the young man is 
mad!* 

*' There seemed grounds for this im- 
putation; for, besides the inexplicable 
iollj Off bis first act, Don Amador ap- 
peared now, for a moment^ to be lost in 
such a maae, that blows of the heavy 
maquahuid were rained upon his stout 
armour, and several Airious hands had 
clutched not only upon his spear, but 
upon himaeli^ to drag him from the 
saddle, before he bethought him to draw 
his sword and defend his life. But his 
sword was at last drawn, his fit dispelled, 
and before his countrymen haid yet 
reached bim, he was dealing such blows 
around bim, and so urging his courageous 
steed upon the assailants, as quicUy to 
put himself out of the danger of imme- 
diate death. 

'* The passions of the multitude^ re- 
strained fi}r a moment, by the superstition 
of their rulers, were now fully and un- 
appeasably roused ; and with yells, that 
came at once from the pyramid, from the 
temple-yard, from the great square, and 
the neighbouring streets, they rushed 
upon the Christians, surrounding diem, 
and displaying such ferocious determina- 
tion as left them but small hopes of 
escape. 

<« * God and Spain ! honour andfiune!' 
cried Alvarado, spearing a barbarian at 
each word, < what do you think of my 
Mexicans now, true friends ? ' 

" His cheer was lost in the roar of 
screams ; and nothing but the voice of 
Don Heman, well known to be as clear 
and powerful in battle as the trumpet 
which he invoked, was heard pealing 
above the din. 

" * Now shew yourselves Spaniards and 
soldiers, and strike for the blood of Christ ! 
Ho. trumpeter ! thy flouri^ ! and find 
me where lags my lacy Gonzalo ! ' 

'* As he spoke, he fought ; for so vio- 
lent had been the attack of the infidels, 
that they were mingled among, and 
fighting hand to hand with the Christians 
— a confused and sanguinary chaos. 
Scarcely, indeed, had the trumpeter time 
to wind his instrument, before it was 
struck out of his hand by a brawny savage ; 
and the same blow which robbed him of 
it, left the arm that held it a shattered 
and usdess member. The blast, however^ 



had sounded ; and 
neously, it was answered by a bugle; afitf, 
indeed, and bkiwn hurriedly, aa if the 
musician were in aa much jeopudr aa hia 
fieUow, but still full of joy and good 
cheer to the Christian oomfaatanta. 

** < Qoae and torn ! Footmen, to vour 
aquare!' cried Cortes; 'and valiaat 
eavaliers, charge me now aa though you 
fought against devils» widi angels for 
your lookers-on ! ' 

<« <To the temple ! to the temple ! ' 
cried Amador, with a voice rivaUing the 
general's in loudness, and turning in a 
frensy toward the pyramid, down whose 
sides the infidels were seen rushing with 
frantic speed. 

« But the head of Fogoao was seised 
by two friendly followers ; and while Don 
Amador glared fiereely at the pale but 
not a£Eri^ted aeeretary, he heard, on 
the other side, the tranquil voice of 
Lasaro: 

«i < ]^i|ster/ said the foithful servant, 
< if we separate from our friends^ we are 
dead men; and Don Gabriel is left 
without a kinsman in this land of demo- 
niacs.' 

« < Close, and tum» I bid ye ! ' cried 
Cortea, furiously, * heed not the wolves 
that are fint to your sides. Charoe on 
the herds ! charge on tiie herds! and 
overthrow with the weii^t <^ your hooft ! 
Charge^ I bid ye; and care not though 
ye should find your lances striking against 
the breast of SsndovaL Charge on the 
herds ! charge on the herds I ' 

«So 8a3rang, Don Heman set an 
example, followed by the cavalien ; and 
as the fifty horsemen spurred violently 
upon the mob^ shouting and cheering, 
the naked multitudes quuled from before 
them, though only to gather again on 
their flanks with renewed desperation. 

« < Will ye desert us that are afoot? ' 
cried vcHces from behind, with dolorous 



« < H<S Sandoval ! art thou sleeping ?' 

<c Santiago ! and God be thanked!— 
'tis the voice of the general ! ' cried San- 
doval, in the distance. His voice came 
from the surge of bttttle, like the cheer of 
a sailor who recks not for the tempest. 
It filled the cavaliers with joy. 

** * Good heart now, brave hearts ! ' 
shouted Cortes ; * for my son Sandoval 
answers me. Rein me round, and charge 
me back to the infimtrv ! ' 

« Backward galkiped the fifty cavaliers, 
strewing the earth with trampled pagans ; 
and the footmen shouted with deli(^t, as 
they again beheld their leader. But the 
relief and the joy were only momentary. 

« < Fight ye, my dogs ! and slay your 
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own sheep! Be firm; wall yourselves 
with spears; and presently ye shall be 
lookers-on. — Sweep the square again, 
brave cavaliers! Goad flanks! couch 
spears ! and, this time, let me see the red 
fkce of my lieutenant I * 

" Turning, and shouting with a louder 
cheer (tor the experience of the two first 
charges had warned the Mexicans of their 
destructive efficacy, and they now recoiled 
with a more visible alarm), the cavaliers 
again rushed through their foes like a 
whirlwind ; and brushing them aside, as 
the meteor brushes tlie fogs of evening, 
they dashed onward, until their shouts 
were loudly re-echoed, and they found 
themselves confronted with Don Gonzalo 
and his party, i 

*< The greetings of the Mends were 
brief and few, for the same myriads, 
attacking with the same firenzied despera^' 
tion, invested them with a danger that did 
not seem to diminish. 

«« Bring thy foot in front,* cried 
Cortes^ <and, while they follow me, 
charge thou behind them. Be quick, 
and be brave. March fiist, ye idle spear- 
men: and stare not, for these are not 
devils, but men! — God and Spain! — 
Santiago, and at them again, peerless 
cavaliers ! We fight for Christ and im- 
mortal honour ! ' 

** The valiant band of cavaliers again 
turned at the voice of their leader, and 
again they swept the corse-encumbered 
square, rushing to the relief of their own 
infkntry. Following the counsel he had 
given to Sandoval, the wary general 
passed by his foot-soldiers, and bidding 
them march boldly forward, and join 
themselves with the infantry of Don 
Gonzalo, he charged the infidels from 
their rear with a fury they could not 
resist ; and then rushing backward with 
equal resolution, discovered the foot- 
soldiers in the position in which it had 
been his aim to place them. The united , 
infantry, fiill seven hundred men in num- 
ber, were now protected, both in front 
and rear, by a band of cavalry ; their 
flanks looking, on one side, to the temple, 
and, on the other, to a great street that 
opened opposite. Arranging them, at a 
word, in two lines, standing back to back, 
and seconding himself the manoeuvre 
which he dicUted to Sandoval, the general* 
swept instantly to that flank which bor- 
dered on the Wall of Serpents, while 
Gonzalo rode to the other. Thus 
arranged, the little army presented the 
figure of a hollow square, or rather, of a 
narrow parallelogram, the chief sides of 
which were made by double rows of spear- 
men,and the smaller bybands of horsemen. 



Thus arranged, too, the Christians fought 
with greater resolution and success ; for, 
parting at once from a common centre, 
the infantry drove the assailants from 
before them on two sides, while the 
cavalry carried death and horror to the 
others ; until, at a given signal, all again 
fell back to their position, and presented 
a wall altogether inexpugnable to the 
weak though untiring savages. 

*' It was the persuasion of Don Heman, 
that, in this advantageous position, he 
could, in a short time, so punish his 
enemies, as to teach them the folly of 
contending with Christian men, and per- 
haps end the war in a day. But, for a 
full hour, he repeated his charges, now 
pinning his foes against the wall, or the 
steps of the House of Skulls, now falling 
back to breathe; and, at each charge, 
adding to the number of the dead, until 
their corses literally obstructed his path, 
and left it nearly impassable. At every 
charge, too, his cavaliers waxed more 
weary, and struck more &intly, while 
the horses obeyed the spur and voice 
with diminishing vigour ; and it seemed 
that they must soon be left unable, from 
sheer fatigue, to continue the work of 
slaughter. The pagans perished in 
crowds at each charge, and at each volley 
of bow-shots; but neither their spirit 
nor their numbers, seemed to decrease. 
Their yells were as loud, their counte- 
nances as bold, their assaults as violent 
as at first ; and the Spaniards beheld the 
sun rising hiffh in the heavens, without 
any termination to their labours, or their 
sufferings. Twenty Christians already 
lay dead on the square, or had been 
dragged, perhaps, while yet breathing, to 
be sacrificed on the pyramid. This was 
a suspicion that shocked the souls of 
many ; for, twice or thrice, they heard, 
among the crowds, who still stood on the 
lofty terrace, shooting arrows down on the 
square, such shouts of triumphant delight 
as, they thought, could be caused by 
nothing but the immolation of a victim. 

" Grief and rage lay heavily on the 
heart of Cortes ; but though the appre- 
hension, that if much longer over-worn 
by combat, his followers might be left 
unable even to fly, added its sting to the 
others, shame deterred him, for a time, 
from giring the mortifying order. Har- 
assed, and even wounded (for a defective 
link in his mail had yielded to an arrow- 
head, and the stone was buried in his 
shoulder), he nevertheless preserved a 
good countenance; cheered his people 
with the assurance of victory ; fought 
,on, exposing himself like the meanest of 
his soldiers ; and several times, at the im- 
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minent risk of his lile^ rescued certain 
ibot-soldiers from the consequences of 
their foolhardiness. 

''There was, anumg the mfimtry, a 
man of great courage and strength, by 
the name of Lexcano^ whose only weapon 
was a huge two-handed swordt the vali- 
ant use of which had gained him, among 
his companions, the title of Dot Mono*, 
or Two-hands. No spearman of his 
company advanced to the charge with 
more readiness than did this fellow with 
his gigantic weapon, and none retreated 
with more constant reluctance. Indeed, 
he commonly fell back so leinirely as to 
draw three or four fi>es upon him at 
once ; and it seemed to be his pleasure 
to meet these in such a way, as should 
call for the praises of his companions. 
His daring, that day, would have left 
him with the additional name of the 
bravest of the brave, had it been tem- 
pered with a little discretion. But in- 
flamed by the encomiums of his com- 
rades, and not less by the complimentary 
rebukes of his captain, his rashness 
knew no bounds; and twice or thrice 
he thrust himself into situations of 
peril, from which he was rescued with 
great difficulty. He had been saved 
once by Don Heman. It was his fiite, 
a second time, to draw the notice of the 
general; who, falling back on the in- 
fimtry, beheld him boet by a doien foes, 
surrounded, and using his great scimitar 
fiirioualy, yet, as it seemed in vain ; for 
he was imhelmed. 

<« What ho, Don Amador!" cried 
Cortes to the cavalier, who was at his 
side, ' let us rescue Dot Mcmot, the 
madr 

<< In an instant of time, the two hi- 
dalgos had reached the group, and raised 
their voices in encouragement, while 
each struck down a savage. At that 
moment, and while Lesomo elevated 
his scimitar to ward off the blow of a 
maquahuitl, the massive blade^ shivered 
as if by a thunderbolt, fell to the earth ; 
but, before it reached it, the sharp 
glass of the Indian sword had entered 
his brain. The cavaliers struck fast and 
hard on either hand; the barbarians 
fled; but Lezcano, the Two-handed, lay 
rolling his eyes to heaven, his head cloven 
to the mouth." 

" If we slay a thousand foes for every 
christian man that dies, yet shall we be 
vanquished !*' said Cortes, turning an eye 
of £spair on his companion, and speak- 
ing the feelings he had concealed from 
all others. Indeed, he seemed to r^oice 
that destiny had given him one follower, 



to whom he might unbosom himaelf 
without the apprehension of creating 
alarm — ^he hesitated not to relieve him- 
self of his grief to Don Amador j for be 
knew him to be inaeoaaaible to fear. 
*< Be of good heart, my friend. I have 
drawn thee into a den of derils. We 
must retreat, or die.** 

" I will advance or retreat, as thou 
wilt," said Amador, with a visage, in 
which Don Heman now, for the first 
time» beheld an expression so wild and 
ghartly, that he was reminded of Cala- 
var. <'It matters nothing — here or at 
the palace ! But it is my duty to assure 
thee of mine own persuasion : retreat 
may bring us relief— there is no rictory 
for us to-day.'* 

« God help thee! art thou wounded?" 
cried Cortes. 

« A little hurt by the skilUless hand 
of Fabueno/' said the novice tranquilly, 
'<who not yet being perfected in the 
■ use of the spear, thrust his weapon 
into my back, while aiming at the throat 
of a cacique. But that is not it. I 
have thu day seen a sight, which con- 
vinces me we are among magicians and 
devils; and persuades me, along^ with 
certain other recent occurrences, that 
the time of some of us is reckoned. 
Therefore I say to thee^ I will advance 
with thee or retreat, as thou thinkest 
best. To me it matters not. But my 
counselt is to fly. We may save others." 

** It is neednil," replied Don Hernan 
mournfully. He gave his orders to cer- 
tain oflicers; and the retreat was com- 
menced in the order in which they had 
fought, — that is to say, the infiuitry, 
drawing their lines closer together, and 
feeing to the flank, began to march down 
the street, preceded by Sandoval, charg- 
ing the opponents from the front, whue 
Cortes and his band, at intervals rushing 
upon the pursuers, kept the triumphant 
barbarians from the rear." 



HABITS OP THE TURTLE. 

Thx following curious incidental account 
of the habits of the turtle (not turtle 
Dove)f is taken from Audubon's new 
volume, entitled << Ornithological Bio- 
graphy ;" a work not less interesting to 
tbe general reader than delightful to the 
naturalist. 

"On first nearing the shores, and 
mostly on fine calm moonlight nights, 
the turtle raises her head above the water, 
being still distant thirty or forty yards, 
from the beach, looks around her, and 
attentively examines the objects on the 
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sh<Mre. Should she oboerve nothing likely 
to disturb her intended operations, she 
emits a loud hissing sound, by which sud» 
of her many enemies as are unaoeustomed 
to it, are startled, and so are apt to re- 
move to another place, altbou^ unseen 
by her. Should Ae hear any noise, or 
perceive indications of danger, she bw 
standy sinks and goes off to»iionsdend>le 
distance; but should every thing be 
quiet, she advances dowly towards the 
beach, crawls over it, her head raised to 
the full stretch of her neck, and when she 
has reached a place fitted for ber purpose, 
she gaaes all round in sflenee. Finding 
' all weU,' she proceeds to form a hole in 
the sand, which she efiects by removing 
it from under her body with her hind' 
flappers, scooping it out with so much 
dexterity that the sides seldom if ev^* 
fail in.' The stfnd b raised alternately 
with each flapper, as with a large ladle, 
until it has accutnulated behind her, 
when supporting herself with her head 
and fore part on the ground fronting her 
body, she with airing firom each flapper, 
sends the sand around her, scattering it 
to the distance of several feet. In this 
manner the hole is dug to the depth of 
eighteen inches, or sometimes more than 
two feet. This labour I have seen' per- 
ibrmed in the short period of nine minutes. 
The eggs are then dropped one by one« 
and disposed in regular layers, to the 
number of a hundred and fifty, or some- 
times nearly two hundred. The whole 
time spent in this part of the operation 
may be about twenty minutes. She now 
scrapes the loose sand back over the eggs, 
and so levels and smooths the surfiice, 
that few persons on seeing the spot could 
imagine anything had been done to it. 
This accomplished to her mind, she re- 
treats to the water with all possible 
dispatdi, leaving the hatching of the 
«ggs to the heat of the sand. When a 
turtle, a loggerhead for example, is in 
the act of dropping her eges^ she will not 
move althou^ one shoula go up to her, 
or even seat himself on her back, for it 
seems that at this moment she finds it 
necessary to proceed at all events, and is 
unable to intermit her labour. The mo- 
ment it is finished, however, off she starts ; 
nor would it then be possiUe fiar one, 
unless he were as strong as a Hercules, 
to turn her over and secure her. 

*' To upset a turtle on the shore, one 
is obliged to fiill on his knees, and placing 
his shoulder behind her forearm, ^iidual- 
1y raise her up by pushing with great 
force, and then with a jerk throw her 
over. Sometimes^ it requires the united 
strength of several men to accomplish 



this; and, if the turtle should be of very 
great size, as often happens on that coast, 
even handspikes are employed. Some 
turtlers are so daring as to swim up to 
them while lying asleep on the suAee 
of the water, and turn them over in their 
own element, when, however, a boat 
must be at haad to eoMe them to secure 
their priae. Few turtles can bite beyond 
the reach of their lore legs, and flew, when 
once turned over, can, without assktanee, 
regun their natural position; but, not- 
withstanding thi% their Happen are ge- 
nerally secured by ropes^ so aa to render 
their escape impossible. 

« Persons who search for tixrtles' egg^ 
are provided with a light stiff man or a 
gun-rod, with which they go along the 
shores, probing the sand near the tracks 
of the animals, which, however, cftnnot 
always be seen, on account of tibe winds 
and heavy rains, that often obliterate 
them. The nests are discovered not 
only by men, but also by beasts of prey,, 
and the eggs are collected,, or destroyed 
on the spot in great numbers, aa on eer- 
tain parts of the shore hundrada o^iurtles 
are known to deposit their .cgn within 
the space of a mUe. They fintti'a. Jiew 
hole eadi tim6 th^j^ lay, and the second 
is generally dug near the first, as if the 
animal were quite unconscious of wha* 
had befiUlen it. It will readily be under- 
stood that the numerous ^gffs seen in a 
turtle on cutting it up ccwud not be all 
laid the same season. The whole nundber 
deposited by an individufil in one tammer 
may amount to four hundred, whereas 
If the animal is caught on or near her 
nest, as I have witnessed^ the remaining 
eggs, all small, without shells, and as it 
were threaded like so numy large beads, 
exceed three thousand. In an instance 
where I found that number, the turtle 
weighed nearly four hundred poimds. 
The young, soon ^dRtei' b^ng hatched, 
and when yet scarcely larger than a 
dollar, scratch their way through their 
sandy covering, and immediaidy betake 
themselves to the water.** 



Aux GotraxAiioar 

All the world knows that the sausages of 
Bologna are esteemed the nicest, if not 
the most delicate, food that can be eaten ; 
yet it is well known that they are made 
with ass*s flesh. Xenophon^ in his Ana- 
basis, says that the flesh of the wild ass 
was esteemed a delicacy by the army; 
and, in the history of Belisarius's wars, 
we find mention of sausages made from 
the flesh of mules that had died c^ the 
plague ! e. c. c. 
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Thi PIEDMONTESE COURIER. 

A TRAVELLING ADVKKTURE. 

{Far the Parterre.) 

Iv the suinmer of 182 — I took my place 
by the Courier from Turin to Nice, and 
a fine clear evening found me seated side 
by side with my mercury of the post- 
office, and listening with great satisfac- 
tion to the " en route *' which started us 
on our journey. The courier was a man 
whose *' portly paunch *' bespoke one on 
good terms both with himself and the 
world ; one who told his tale right mer- 
rily, and had a kind word and ready smile 
for the many wfaoer<lwded round to learn 
the news, on his changing horses or 
deUvering his letter bags at the di£Ebrent 
towns and villages. If ever a man were 
truly happy, or there was one who 
seeioed to set at nought the cares and ills 
of this world, I thiiu: it was my friend 
the courimr. Nothing seemed to discom- 
pose him ; though I much question, had 
he but been aware what would have been 
the result of the present journey, the 
smile would for once have forsaken his 



cheek. The Piedmontese couriers are 
on a plan very different to all other 
foreign couriers; they Hve their own 
carriages, and travel in general to the very 
confines of the Piedmontese territories, 
one for instance from Turin to Creneva, 
another to Florence, and a third to Nice, 
and so on. These journeys they perform 
alternately, so that it is known along the 
road at what period each courier will 
pass. On one of the journeys of my 
fellow-traveller to Nice, he had been 
stopped and robbed of some money he 
was conveying, and as the money be- 
longed to the government, a great stir * 
was made about it, and the provincial 
authorities deemed it incumbent upon 
them to take up somebody. Two men 
were accordingly taken up and accused, 
and as the courier swore positively to 
them, they were in a short time after- 
wards executed. From some inquiries I 
afterwards made, I found great doubts 
were entertained as to their being really 
the men, and many indeed said the 
courier would have been too frightened 
to have known a man from a womaa ; 
36 
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but the courier himsielf laid otherwise ; 
he went his other jovaneys, and either 
forgot, or tried to forget the circumstance 
altogether. It would have been happy 
for him if others bad been soinelined^or 
tried to have buried the affair io obtivion. 
1 1 wa8 on the. eveaing after that on which 
we had started tb«t;we>enierod the prin- 
cipality of the prince of Luoea ; a beautiful 
scene waa before me» and I leant out of 
the carriage windows to view the lovely 
scenery and admire the beauty of an 
Italian setting sun. Upon a little emi- 
nence on one side of the road were three 
men, apparently on the watch for some 
one ; they were peasants, and by their 
dress, of the very lowest order ; but what 
appeared to me a most unusual thing 
was, that two of them held carbines in 
their hands* The carriage was obliged 
to pass the acclivity where the men had 
placed themselvefl^ and it soon became 
evident that it was the olject of their 
watchfulnesa ; for no sooner had we ap- 
proached than one of them fired his 
carbine in the air; the postilion threw 
himself on the ground, where he lay, 
with his fooe to the earth, and began 
repeating. all the Ave Marias and Pater 
Nosters he either ever knew or could at 
that time remember* The men imme- 
diately hastened to the carriage and 
opened the door. I concluded their 
object was to rob, and immediately offered 
them my watch and purse. No, signor, 
said one of them, who seemed to act as 
the leader, 'tis not your money we want, 
but the niiaerable wretch beside you; 
descend, sir, if you please, we mean you 
no harm. The man spoke with as much 
calmness as if he were going through one 
of the ordinary occurrences of every-day 
life, whilst the eyes of his companions 
glared with a frightful spirit of m^evo- 
lence on my fellow traveUer. I had no 
sooner descended from the carriage than 
the poor courier was seized upon and 
dragged to the ground ; he fell on his 
knees, and with clapped hands and im- 
ploring looks besought them for mercy — 
take all, all but life>^every amends that 
man could make, would he make; he 
would give up all ; he had been deceived ; 
oh, mercy ! mercy ! for heaven's sake 
grant me mercy ! " Mercy," cried the 
man, with a still, quiet laugh, that 
curdled my very blood, — " mercy ! didst 
thou shew mercy when others wept and 
prayed, and besought thee to save a father 
and a husband's lifo? didst thou shew 
mercy? No; you never thought it 
would soon be thy turn to sue and pray 
in vain for mercy ; but I waste time-*- 



wretch that thou aortr'^^altfaeaewordarbe 
raised his carbine, and swinging it round 
his head with all his force, struck the 
unfortunate courier on the forehead, and 
ere I had time to interpose, the other 
two had buried their knives in his breast, 
and with their leader ascended die emi- 
nence and disappeared. I raised the un- 
happy man m my arms ; hk bead fell 
back ; he spoke not a wo«d ;. and in a £ew 
moments iHreatbed his last. -I had the 
body conveyed to the next inn, and made 
a deposition of the circumstances before 
the commissary, who promised that no 
pains should be spared to bring the 
offenders to justice ; but though I staid 
some months at Nice, I never f^erwards 
heard the affiiir mentioned. 

J. M« B. 



CHARACTER OF THE EURO- 
PEAN POWERS IN 1187. 

The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of 
Germany wrote a very vaunting letter 
to Saladin, previous to his taking the 
cross in 1187, in the course of which, 
occurs the following curious description 
of some of the principal European nations 
of that period. 

The tall Bavarian— crafty Swede — 
wary France — provident and ingenious 
England — Saxony sporting with- the 
sword — agile Brabant — Loraine unac- 
quainted with peace — unquiet Burgundy 
— Friesland excelling in the sling — 
Bohemia fiercer than the wild beaste — 
the pilot Pisan. A. H. 



METROPOLITAN RAMBLER. 
No. IV. 

COURSE OF THE THAMES TB ROUGH 
LONDON. 

Resumino our station at the Panorama 
of London, I proceed to fulfil the pro- 
mise given in the conclusion of a former 
paper of this series, of tracing " the course 
through Jjondon and its vicinity, of their 
grand and mighty river." 

If ever stream deserved to be deified 
by the dwellers on its banks, << Father 
Thames" has surely merited to be so. 
Without such >a river, London could not 
have arisen. The conquest of the world, > 
indeed, might raise a metropolis equal to 
London in magnitude, and approaching 
it in comparative wealth and magnifi- 
cence, on the banks of the Tiber. But 
if England have indeed been the con- 
queror of the world, it has bees much 
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more by her sCeedj lodiutrj, ber pene* 
vering enterpriie, ber maritime and 
eHBinereialapirityUunibgr bar arms; and 
it was only the breed boaora of a river 
like the Thamefl^ gently swelled by every 
tide, that could bear the wealth of the 
world into the «rma of one favoured 
port. 
The beneficent influence of the Thames 



those gardens^ Is elearly diatlngauhaMe 
firom the point where we stand, rather to 
tberigbc of Islewortk ehureb^and shooting 
upt at that distanee, like a simple obelisk. 
The white fbee of Sion House itsdi^ par« 
tially embowered, is diaoemible a little 
to the right of this latter object, and oa 
the left bank oi tiie river. 

Of the stream itself we have no further 



in nourishing the growth of this mighty glimpse for a considerable distance down 
city, has been refwid by the grandeur its course. Flowing quite hidden b^ 



and beauty with which British industry 
snd consequent wealth have graced his 
banks; and the grand result is, that his 
course now lies through a thick succession 
ef objects poss e ssing a variety and an 
amount of interest unparalleled in either 
the ancient or the modem world. 

Looking almost due west, between the 
two campanile turrets of St. Paul's, we 
discover in the extreme distance, on the 
confines of Ihe three counties of Middle- 
sex, Bucks, and Berks, a thick, bold 
projection, fartooA by the towered heights 
ef Windsor. Close at their feet, over- 
looked by that stately pile, so long the 
grsat rural mansion and for two genera- 
j of English 



tions past the ikvourite home 
rayalty, flows the Thames, in that 
course of rich and varied sylvan beauty 
which he runs^ after visiting the classic 
shades and time-honoured monuments 
of Oxford. 

At that point, about nineteen miles 
west of us, "as the crow flies," the 
Thames may be considered as first en- 
tering the grand circle visible from the 
point on which we stand. But from that 
point, in his advance, he winds, close 
hidden from our view, by height, and 
grove» and distance, until he reaches the 
fiur-fiuned hill of Richmond, which we 
perceive at some distance to the left of 
the former point, forming a bold ridge in 
what may be termed the third distance in 
the picture. 

Behind that ridge he still is hidden, 
and behind the upper portion of the 

royal gardens of Kew, just on the right of the stream, which again tapers off to 
of it. At a turn which he makes dose to the eye into a narrow line, until it opens 



tween Brentford and Kew, and under the 
well-known bridge at the latter place, it 
emei^es to view for the second time at 
one of its turnings just above the conti- 
guous villages of Mortlake and Barnes 
on its Surrey shore, dose over the red* 
roofed houses of which we trace its un- 
broken line running horisontally across 
the picture to its next great bend against 
Chiswick, which we reoogniae l^ the 
dark stunted spire of its church standing 
almost upon the water's brink, and Ham- 
mersmith, with its grey, ordinary-looking 
steeple, rather nearer us and more to the 
right, and its long ranges of unfinished 
houses. 

Sweeping again to the left, the river 
disappears entirdy as it approaches the 
tower of Putney ehurch, which we see 
distinctly on its riebt bank, and the spire 
of Fulham on its Ieft-*the high wooden 
bridge there, again, bdng oompletdy 
hidden from our view by intervening 
ground and trees. It is in its course 
from hence down to Wandsworth, on its 
right, which we recognise bj^ the steeple 
of its old church, towards the river, and 
that of its new one on the hill to the left, 
that the surface of the Thames is once 
more becoming visible. 

The great curve towards the north- 
east at Wandsworth, where it receives, 
from the Surrey side, the truly silver 
waters of 

'< The blue transparent YandaUs/' 
shews us at that point the full breadth 



the Uttle old tower church of Isleworth, 
on his left, we catch, as he approaches, 
the first interesting glimpse of his wd- 
eome-and quiet face. It is pleasant, as 
aaany of our readers are doubtless aware, 
on a fine spring morning or summer 
evening, after crossing the finely-wooded 
park of Sion House, to be ferried, at that 
point, across the cheerful, sparkling cur- 
rent, and strdl up to Richmond on the 
other side, with die river on the right 
hand, and Kew gardens on the left. 
The tall pagoda in the lower part of 



out in the grand wide bend just above 
Chdsea and Battersea, where we observe 
the spire of the former on the right bank 
and tiie brick tower of Chelsea old church ' 
on the left, while Battersea bridge, 
rather singularly, disappears entirely he- 
hind that projection of the Middlesex 
shore, and the objects upon it — as if it 
had been purposely contrived that as few 
of the bridges as possible in the upward 
line of the river should be discernible 
from St. PauPs. 

It is here that, viewed from this 
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elevation, the Thames begins to look 
metropolitan. Battersea spire itself is 
seen just over the towers of Westminster 
Abbey. We now find its Middlesex 
bank thickly lined with btiildings, among 
which we distinguish the long slated 
roofs and tufted groves of Chelsea college, 
the grand military asylum being the first 
object of great national interest that 
mafks the entrance of the river into the 
present metropolis. And in the rear, 
to the right, lies the thickly-peopled, 
though openly-built district of Chelsea, 
with its innumerable streets of small 
houses of the dingy London brick, 
erected for the most part within the last 
twenty years, and forming a dull, level- 
looking congregation of habitations, 
scarcely varied, except by the truly 
elegant Gothic tower of the new church, 
which this vast increase of population 
bad rendered necessary. 

Descending the river — passing, on the 
Middlesex shore, two remarkably lofty 
chimneys, one of which, I believe, is that 
of the Chelsea water-works, and on the 
Surrey side, several windmills which, it 
must be owned, are objects more desira- 
ble in a landscape, — we come now to the 
elegant modern bridge of Vauxhall, the 
first we arrive at, that can, perhaps, be 
strictly regarded as a metropolitan struc* 
ture ; forming the communication, across 
the Thames, between the extreme western 
parts of modem London, and Vauxhall, 
Kennington, Clapham, and the Brighton 
and Dover roads, &c on the Surrey side. 
This bridge is one of the results of the 
amazing increase of the metropolis within 
the praent century. 

Between it and Westminster bridge, 
the next a^ we come down the stream, 
several objects demand our attention on 
either shore. First, on the left bank, 
looking fortress-like, with its round 
turrets, its long curtains, and its loop-hole 
windows, is the Milbank Penitentiary, 
close squatted on its marshy site. Just 
below it, and to the right, we distinguish 
a low group of four pointed turrets, 
peeping above the houses of the older part 
of Westminster, and shewn dark, like the 
two black-mouthed chimneys above men- 
tioned, against the light face of the long 
river line which extends from Chelsea to 
Vauxhall ; which we should hardly have 
suspected to be the top of a church ; but 
they are, in fact, the small corner towers 
of the church of St. John the Evangelist, 
one of the two original parishes of ancient 
Westminster. They are the feet of the 
elephant — if there be any truth in the 
jocose simile, that this structure resembles 



** an elephant turned on his back.*' Be 
this as it may, we shall find, when we come 
to a nearer survey, that, notwithstanding 
the severity of satire levelled against Sir 
John Vanburgh, the architect of that 
edifice, there is much elegance in its 
details, as well as something imposing in 
its general aspect. 

But the grand point of interest to the 
eye on that portion of the river's bank, is 
the solemn-looking mass of edifices which 
rises to our view just over the nordi- 
western extremity of Westminster bridge, 
thick-clustering, like the historical asso^ 
ciations that hover around them. These, 
as a whole, we see to great advantage 
from the point where we stand, and are 
also well situated for discriminating the 
several masses. First, and most prominent, 
the two great western towers, well and 
distinctly shewn as we look obliquely 
behind and between them; — then the 
massive fore-shortened ridges of the navife 
and transept, with the pinnacles of Henry 
the Seventh's chapel peeping over and 
relieving the great ridge of idl, the long 
sharp roofing of Westminster Hall, 
which plants its portly presence across 
that end of the line of ecclesiastical 
buildings; and against which, again, with 
its grand western gable looking upon the 
river, and just discernible, a little to the 
right of the high crown of Westminster 
bridge, is the House of Commons, as it 
i^peared before the late conflagration. 
The buildings of the House of Lords 
having been for the most part hidden 
from view in this direction by the Hall 
and the House of Commons, the late fire 
has made little alteration in the appear^ 
ance of the whole mass as seen from this 
position. 

The tower of St. Margaret's, West- 
minster (the fellow-parish of St. John's, 
in the ancient city), which, elsewhere, 
would look by no means insignificant, 
seems there, nestling close under the giant 
sides of the Abbey, like something out of 
its place — ^like a superfluity at least, if not 
an excrescence. Yet, since the Abbey 
towers have so long been mutes, we could 
ill spare the cheerful voices of St. Mar- 
garet's bells, enlivening oxa holidays and 
state processions. The majestic sweep of 
Westminster bridge, spanning the river 
almost in its broadest part, and seen here 
in fine perspective, adds much to the 
general grandeur of effect of that group 
of objects as seen in this distant view. 

We cannot here pause to meditate 
upon the countless sources of interest 
about a locality which has been the scene 
of so many august spectacles — so many 
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solemn deliberations and momentous 
decisions,— which has rung for so many 
s^ges with the thunders of the English 
Iwr and parliament, — where the &te of 
mighty nations has so often trembled in 
the scales, — ^which enshrines the dust of 
many a lion-hearted warrior, many a 
resistless orator, many a heaven-touched 
bard, — to merit a grave in which has 
slimulatedt through a course of centuries, 

Bie poet'B, scboUr's, ••kUer'f eye, tODgne, 
vworda 

t« unwearied effort, and to glorious 
aehicvemeRt. This is a spot to which, 
beveBlier, we must often ramble. 

The opposite shore presents us with 
some objects of a different character. It 
is refreshing to turn from the solemn 
and the stony, from ** the dark grey tint 
of ec&tmies," the stern and the sepulchral, 
to the deep groves of Vauxhall, and to 
think of their ikiry splendours, and the 
myriads of gay feet and light hearts that 
each auoceeding summer sees roving 
among them. 

Midway between these gardens and the 
Surrey slide of Westminster bridge, a 
grotesque-looking cluster of buildings 
rises to our view over another tufted mass 
of tree^ and cuts its outline upon the 
river's fiiuse. There is the grand seat and 
centre of English ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, the ancient archiepiscopal palace of 
Lambeth, looking old and odd. There 
is its LoUardM* tower of old black-red 
iron-looking brick — Persecution's fii- 
vourite hue ; — while the rough grey 
tower on the left, with its staircase turret 
oddly projecting above it, looks also like 
some close appendage to the primate's 
residence, but is in fiict the ancient parish 
church of Lambeth. The fine old elm- 
groves in the archbishop s grounds, verg- 
ing to the water, and, as viewed from this 
side^ embowering the antique mansion, 
combine with those of Vauxhall to give a 
beautiful variety to that level shore. 

Westminster bridge itself dates only 
from the middle of the last century ; and 
the opening of that fine communication 
has contributed greatly to the mpid 
increase of buil&igs over that great 
lev^ tract extending from the Thames in 
this part to the nearest line of the Surrey 
hills, and included for the most part in 
the newly-fi>nned borough of Lambeth. 



SOOTISII OF TOURISTS. 

A person once asked a compositor why 
he had an unusual quantity of the capital 
letter I in his case. <* Sir,*' said he, " I 
am composing a book of travels." 



A NIGHT'S ADVENTURE. 
f Translated from the French). 

"Hist! hist! are you still there ?" 

** We are^ both of us. Have you seen 
him?" 

" Yes, the wretch ! I have tried for 
the last time to obtain from him— you 
know what: he received me no better 
than usual. So now^ since extremities 
have become indispensable, let us pro- 
ceed as agreed upon. Kirmann, courage 
my boy ! 'Tis close upon the stroke of 
twelve ; he will then go out : follow, 
till you see him entering a dark and 
deserted street, then pounce upon him, 
hand to wrist, and make him deliver up 
the objects in question. No pity, my 
friends ! swear that you will have none." 

"We swear!" 

*< 'Tis well ; I shall be near at hand» 
and watch the result!" 

The three individuals thus conversing^ 
did not present the ordinary resem*- 
blance to malefactors. One of them» he 
who would appear to direct the enter* 
prise, seemed to be agood sort of citise% 
well dothed, healthy, of honest dimen* 
sions, and^ such a one as you msy see 
every day in any frequented street, with 
a fuU handkerchief under his arm,/Or an 
empty one in his hand. Something 
observable in the gait, starched look, and 
apparently di^ointed haunches, would 
lead you to believe that this man employ* 
ed himself at some very common trade, 
which, that we may make no mistakei 
we shall not yet name. 

The smaller of the remaining two had 
one of the most grotesque fiices you can 
conceive. His projecting proboscis truss- 
ed up between the eyes* might prove 
that nature had not forgotten to make 
some noses for the convenience of spec- 
tacles; his mouth was encircled with 
scanty and large teeth, and add to all 
this^he was humpbacked. By the un- 
steady glimmer of a lamp swinging in 
the night wind, it was not impossible to 
perceive that the keen sight of the dwarf 
glanced with delight upon a pistol which 
he held in his right hand. 

The third personage, owing to his 
physical conformation, partook in some 
manner of a relationship between his 
two associates. Gaunt, withered, and 
cadaverous looking, his left arm raised, 
as if to point his weapon at the breast of 
a giant, it gave him no distant resem- 
blance to a gibbet. Ever and anon he 
was quaking. Was it from cold, or fear? 
It struck the hour of midnight. 

From a house well known in the 
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quarter of St. Martin, slowly poured out 
nearly a dozen men ; the two suborned 
individuals, ever on the alert, were issuing 
at intervals, for the purpose of reconnoi- 
tring, from the dark alley, which they 
had chosen for concealment ; they were 
obliged at least twenty times to go back 
and wait anew. At length they espied 
the being of their search. It was a kind 
of fashionable animal, frizzed, scented, 
and adopting a peculiar tie of the cravat. 
He crossed over to the other side of the 
street, shivering and humming an air, 
and was soon lost in one of the narrow 
cross-streets. He walked on rapidly, as 
if to avoid coming in contact with another 
wayfarer, whose heavy footsteps sounded 
not far off; but changing all at once 
from the disposition of dread to that of 
boldness, he suddenly stopped short, and 
allowed sufficient time for those to comes 
up who were effectually pursuing him. 

" Halt !" cries one of them : *• money 
or life!" 

"Eh? what? eh?" 

« Money, or life !" 

And the mouths of two pistols were 
presented, the one at his hat, the other 
at the height of his stomach. 

<* Speak but a word and you are a 
dead man,'* chimed in the two voices. 

" For heaven's sake, gentlemen ! I 
have nothing to give you. I possess but 
this watch, and 'tis a pinchbeck one." 

" In that case, then, off with your 
clothes !" 

" Do, kind gentlemen, be content with 
my hat. I have of late made the dearest 
sacrifices to clothe myself. My poor 
aged mother denied herself her little 
earnings to pay for my outfit." 

" Liar ! off with your coat, and no 

delay, or else . Ah, to commence, 

throw away that switch." 

•' There, then, gentlemen ; there is 
my beautiful superfine black coat and 
velvet collar ; you can get a hundred and 
twenty francs for it anywhere, if the 
tailor has not deceived me." 

***Now your vest." 

« Would you send me away en che- 
mise ?" 

*• Now off with the rest." 

" Oh ! merciful heaven ! the sole pair 
I possess : for pity's sake, gentlemen, 
for pity ! " A peal of laughter answered 
his supplication. And the same voice 
continued, 

** Away with you, and beware how 
you look behind you." 

The bird so strangely plucked of his 
plumage, waited not for a second injunc- 
tion. He sped on his course, propelled 



forward by the fresh morning breeze, and 
a slight crack of a whip which descended 
on his shoulders, as he was turning the 
first corner. He received the following 
morning by the earliest post, a billet 
thus penned : 

** Considering you as much a coward 
as a swindler, I contrived last night to 
set my two journeymen, Paul and Kir- 
mann, across your path, each furnbhed 
with a chocolate pistol. You might 
have supped off them. I had them pre- 
viously attested by my worthy friend, 
the commissary of police. You preferred 
restoring the clothes with which I had 
furnished you, and for which you had 
refused paying me ; you have done right, 
for we are now quits. Get angry, if 
you choose, and receive the felicitations 
of your very humble servant, 

Your Tailoe." 



A MARRIED MAN'S REVERIE. 

BY JOHN INMAN. 

What a blockhead my brother Tom is, 
not to marry ! or rather, perhaps, I 
should say, what a blockhead not to marry 
some twenty-five years ago, for I suppose 
he'd hardly get any decent sort of a body 
to take him, as old as he is now. Poor 
fellow! what a forlorn, desolate kind of a 
life he leads ; no wife to take care of him 
—no children to love him — no domestic 
enjoyment — nothing snug and comfort- 
able in his arrangements at home — nice 
sociable dinners — pleasant faces at break- 
fast. — By the way, what the deuce is the 
reason my breakfast does not come up ? 
l*ve been waiting for it this half hour. 
Oh, I forgot ; my wife sent the cook to 
market to get some trash oi' other for 
Dick's cold. She coddles that boy to 
death. But, after all, I ought not to find 
fault with Tom for not getting a wife, 
for he has lent me a good deal of money 
that came quite convenient, and I sup- 
pose my young ones will have all he s 
worth when he dies, poor fellow ! They'll 
want it, I'm afraid; for although my 
business does very well, this house-keep- 
ing eats up the profits, with such a large 
family as mine. Let me see ; how many 
mouths have I to feed everyday? There's 
my wife and her two sisters — that's three; 
and the four boys—seven ; and Lucy 
and Sarah and Jane, and Louisa, four 
more — eleven; then there's the cook 
and the house-maid, and the boy— ^four- 
teen ; and the woman that comes every 
day to wash and do odd jobs about the 
house — fifteen ; then there's the nursery- 
maid— sixteen ; surely there must be 
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another — ^I*m sure I made it out seren- 
teen when I was reckoning up last 
Sunday morning at church ; there must 
be another somewhere ; let me see again; 
wife, wife's sisters, boys, girls — oh its 
myself ! Faith, I have so many to think 
of and provide for, that I forget myself 
half the time. Tes, that makes it — 
seventeen. Seventeen people to feed 
every day is no joke I and somehow or 
other they all have most furious appe- 
tites ; but then, bless their hearts, it 's 
pleasant to see them eat. What a havoc 
they do make with the buckwheat-cakes 
of a morning, to be sure ! Now poor 
Tom knows nothing of all this. There 
he lives all alone by himself in a board- 
ing-house, with nobody near him that 
cares a brass fiurthing whether he lives or 
dies. No affectionate wife to nurse him 
and coddle him up when he's siek ; no 
little prattlers about him to keep him in 
a good humour — ^no dawning intellects, 
whose development he can amuse himself 
with watching day after day — nobody to 
study his wishes, and keepaU his comforts 
ready. Confound it, hasn't that woman got 
back from the market yet? I feel remark- 
ably hungry. 1 don't mind the boy's 
being coddled and messed if my wife 
likes it, but there *s no joke in having 
the breakfast kept back for an hour. O, 
by the way, I must remember to buy all 
those things for the children to-day. 
Christinas is close at hand, and my wife 
has made out a list of the presents she 
means to put in their stockings. More 
expense — and their school-bUls coming 
in too ; I remember before I was married 
I used to think what a delight it would 
be to educate the young rogues myself; 
but a man with a large family has no 
time for that sort of amusement. I won- 
der how old my young Tom is ; let me 
see, when does his birthday come? next 
month, as I'm a Christian ; and then he 
will be fourteen. Boys of fourteen con- 
sider themselves all but men, now-a^days, 
and Tom is quite of that mind, I see. 
Nothing will suit his exquisite feet but 
Wellington boots, at thirty shillings a pair; 
and his mother has been throwing out 
hints for some time, as to the propriety 
of getting a watch /or him — gold, of 
course. Silver was quite good enough 
for me when I was half a score years 
older than he is, but times are ai^ully 
changed since my younger days. Then, 
I believe in my soul, the young villain 
has learned to play billiards ; and three 
or four times lately when he has come in 
late at night, his clothes seemed to be 
strongly perfumed with cigar smoke. 



Hekrho! Fathers have many trouble^ 
and I can*t help thinking sometimes that 
old bachelors are not such wonderful 
fools after all. They go to their pillows 
at night with no cares on their minds to 
keep them awake ; and, when thev have 
once got asleep, nothing comes to oisturb 
their repose — ^nothing short of the house 
being on fire, can reach their peaceful 
condition. No getting up in the cold to 
walk up and down the room for an hour 
or two, with a squalling young varlet, as 
my luck has been for the last five or six 
weeks. It *s an astonishing thing to per- 
ceive what a passion our little Louisa 
exhibits for crying ; so sure as the clock 
strikes three ^e begins, and there's no 
getting her quiet again until she has 
fairly exhausted the strength of her lungs 
with good, straight-forward screaming. 
I can't for the life of me understand whv 
the young villains don't get through aU 
their squalling and roaring in the day- 
time, when I am out of the way. Then 
again, what a delightful pleasure it is to 
be routed out of one's first nap, and sent 
off post haste for the doctor, as I was, on 
Monday night, when my wife thought 
Sarah had got the croup, aud frightened 
me half out of my wits with her lamenta- 
tions and fidgets. By the way there's 
the doctor's bill to be paid soon ; his col- 
lector always pays me a visit just before 
Christnuis. Brother Tom has no doctors 
to fee, and that certainly is a great 
comfort. Bless my soul, how the time 
slips away ! Past nine o'clock and no 
breakfast yet — wife messing with Dick, 
and getting the three girls and their two 
brothers ready for school. Nobody 
thinks of me, starving here all this time. 
What the plague has become of my news- 
paper, I wonder ? that young rascal Tom 
has carried it off, I dare say, to read in 
the school, when he ought to be poring 
over his books. He *s a great torment 
that boy. But no matter ; there's a great 
deal of pleasure in married life, and if 
some vexations and troubles do come with 
its delights, grumbling won't take them 
away ; nevertheless, brother Tom, I'm 
not very certain but that you have done 
quite as wisely as I, after all. 



niSNCH BULL. 

At the last assizes for the department of 
the £ure et Loire, a man named Fer- 
rier, who was found guilty of incendiar- 
ism, ytas sentenced to hard labour for 
life, and at the expiration of his sen- 
tence to be placed under the surveillance 
of the police. 
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SCRAPS FAOM MT NOT£>B00K. 

I suppose there is ink enough wasted by 
a constant newspaper seribbler to dnwm 
him completely at the end of a year— in 
which wayiwotkld it be most profitably 
emploTed? — 

Title-^ges would be a curious study. 
The mrodesty of some is singnhirly te- 
markftlfie. For instance, " A pofmktr 
TreAtisi^" never read but by fwo persons 
in theworM—the author and the com- 
positor-^by the lest from sheer neces- 
sity.— 

Habit regulates our laughter as well 
as all things else. I have seen one read 
through a volume of the merriest jokes 
in the world, without relaxing the nnall- 
est muscle ; but let the stalest of them 
be retailed by a jokemonger, and a horse- 
laugh is the compliment. Such a com- 
modity is laughter! — 

Ought not every age, according to 
the increase of knowledge^ to become 
more garrulous? so that, probably, a 
youth of sixteen has now talked more 
than ever did his grandfather of sixty. 

Carry out this idea; talking is breath, 
and in one minute, in this talkative age, 
there is breath enough expended to waft 
a Spanish armada, to compose two or 
three whirlwinds, and, perhaps, one 
moderately strong tornado — to lengthen 
out the lives of a thousand men to the 
age of Methuselah, and to supply twenty 
newspapers with pitffs for a whole 
year! — 

Distinguished men are not remark- 
able for very great longitude, or very 
great brevity of person. The best in- 
tellects are generally lodged about five 
feet above ground. — 

A uian may do' great things, and yet 
not be a great man. Which the man 
might have said when he leaped from 
the monument. — 

Two maxims, both of which look very 
wise: 

First — He who devotes himself to the 
minutuB of knowledge, resembles the 
man who proposed to spend his life in 
counting a bushel of sand. 

Secondly — Minute studies are not to 
be despised. 

The careful examination of one 
drop of water, with the microscope, 
will give us a higher notion of the uni- 
verse, than the contemplation of the 
vastest ocean. 

M. 



LAST TRIAL OF FIDELITY. 

{Translated from the French). 

Tbs reign of Napoleon, worried and 
raosaeked aa it ha» been by ihe writers 
of memoirs^ reeoUeations and histories, is 
a mine that still oootains a multitude of. 
rieby and, •» yet, unexploved veins. The 
history of the secret essoeiations that 
sprang up during the latter days of the 
empire, would form a most curious and 
interesting vcrfume, and there would be 
no lack of materials wherewith to fiU it. 
The Society of the United Brothers 
alone, would furnish pages of the voovt 
intense and absorbing interest, while 
nothing could appeal more forcibly to 
the imagination, than the strange and 
dramatic episodes connected with its 
existence^ and the detaib of its mysterious- 
initiations. Perhaps an hundred inci- 
denU might be related as striking and 
well conceived as the following. 

An officer of the French army, havin(^ 
incurred the suspicion or resentment of 
the emperor, thought it expedient i» 
abandon his country, and take refuge in 
one of the Austrian provinces; and here 
he became advised oif and initiated into 
a society, the object of whose formation 
was to hurl to the ground the Colossus^ 
whose arm smote and governed the whole 
continent of Europe with a sceptre of 
iron. One day, a letter was brought to 
him, containing the usual signs and pass* 
words of the society, and requiring him 
to repair, on the following night, to a 
secluded spot in a forest, where he would 
meet some of his associates. He went, 
but found nobody. The orders were 
repeated four times, at intervals of a few 
days; and four times the officer sou^t 
the appointed pkoe, with no better suc- 
cess than at first. On the fifth night of 
his appearance at the rendessoouSt after 
waiting some time, he was on the point 
of returning^ when loud cries suddenly 
arrested his attention. Drawing his 
sword, he hastened to the spot whence 
they seemed to proceed, and was fired 
upon by three men, who, seeing that he 
remained unwounded, instantly took to 
flight; but at his feet lay a bleeding 
corpse, in which, by the feeble light 
of the moon, he in vain sought for tokens 
of animation. He was yet bending over 
the dead man, when a detachment of 
chasseurs, summoned, apparently, by the 
noise of the pistols that had been dis* 
charged at himself, came suddenly up, 
and arrested him as the assassin. He 
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was kieded with chains, tried the next 
day, and oondemned to die for hi* sup* 
powd crime. His execution was ordered 
to take place at midnight. 

Surrounded by the ministers of justice, 
he was led, aft a slow pace, by the light 
of torches, snd anrid the funereal tolling 
of bdla, to « vast square, in the centre of 
which was a a e aflbio , enrironed by faora»> 
men; beyond these were a numerous 
group of spectators, who muttered im- 
patiently, and, aft intervals, sent forth a 
cry of abhorrence. The victim mounted 
the scaHbld, his sentence was read, and 
the last aoft of the tragedy was on the 
pomt of fulfilment, when an officer let 
&|] a word of hope. An edict had just 
been promulgated by the government, 
ofiering pardon and life to any condemned 
criminal, wiio should disdose the mem- 
bers and secret tekena of a particular 
asaociation, the existence of which was 
suspected; it was that of which the 
Frenchnuui, to whom these words were 
addressed, had lately become a member. 
He was questioned, but denied all know- 
ledge; they urged him to confess, with 
promises of additional reward — ^his only 
rcfrfy was a demand of immediate death 
-—and his initiation was completed. All 
that had passed was but a terrible trial 
of his fidelity; those who surrounded 
htm were members of the society, and 
every incident that has been described, 
from the time of the first summons to 
the bst fearful moment of expected death, 
was only a step in the progress of the 
fourfol experiment, by which they sought 
to determine the trust-worthiness of the 
neophyte. 



CASTIGATIONE8.— No. III. 
^For the FmrlerreJ. 

" Aaon, I amtU and tpeake, after the ratUoD 
of the CjoiQS." 

The Reigne ^Foltte, 1632. 

SoMx French poet (we think it is Boi- 
ieau) has somewhere said, that there b 
no fool so great as to be without his fUlow. 
An unique fool would, indeed, be a rare 
biped. So it is with authors and review- 
ers : there is no stupid book that has not 
been reviewed by a more stupid critic. 
Of all our literary prigs, the reviewers are 
the most priggish ; but if you desire to 
see conceit and sdf-sufiiciency in ** high 
perfM^icm,*' take an opportunity of pay- 
ing a visit to some society for the im- 
provement of inspired mechanics, where 
models of wondrous machines for cal- 
culating the number of bulls* tails 
that would reach from our earth to the 



moon, are exhibited to the wonderiqg 
eyes of aged spinsters, and ignorant fiip- 
piant youths, who have stolen from be- 
hind the eounter to run and quaff at the 
fountain of knowledge. Sometimes by 
way of variety, a lecture is given com- 
piled from the hundred- and-one cyclo* 
pmUas with which the boc^market is 
overstocked, and then the facts thereia 
contained are lauded by the reviewers, 
and the '* exquisite tact" and "eonsunft- 
mate skill" and <* felicitous expression** 
of the lecturer are cried up by the sage 
who undertakes to point out the literary 
tit-bito to the " discerning public ! ** 

In the Atbemeum Journal for Febru- 
ary 7th, is a review of the last volume of 
the Transactions of « The Sodayfir the 
Encowrq^emerU of Jfis, ^c.'' This vo- 
lume enalains, ainong other papers, an 
article, on " tanning and leather -dresa* 
ing>" by the secretary, Mr. Aikin, whose 
learning and that of the reviewer in the 
Atkefututot are about on a par. Hear 
the worthy secretary on ** buff leaiher^** 
and judge, gentlest of readers^ of the abi- 
lity of either, to instruct the young and 
the ignorant. 

" Formerly, when metallic armour 
was going out of use, but whi]« it was 
still considered advisable to cover the 
body in battle with a better protection 
than ordinary dotbiog, a species of very 
thick but pliant leather was made from. 
the hide of the urus, or wild bull, at that 
time plentiful in the foresto of Poland, 
Hunji^ary, and the middle and southern 
provinces of Russia. Hie name by which 
this animal was commonly known was 
that of Buffe,* whence is derived the 
term buff- leather, as designating the hide 
of this animal prepared in a particular 
way. The Russia Company, which 
was chartered by Henry VIII., was 
obliged to import a certain number of 
< buffe-hides,* which were manufactured 
into leather for military use. Real buff- 
leather would turn the edge of a sword, • 
and was pistol proo£ The time of ito 
principal use in this country was during 
the great civil war in the reign of Charles 
I., after which it gradually declined, and 
at length became obsolete. Besides the 
hides of the urus, I believe those of the 
real buffiUo of Italy were employed for 
the same purpose. The buff-leather of 
modem times is prepared fixrni cow-hide, 
and is used for little else than soldiers* 
belts.*' 

Now we beg to inform these gentle- 
men, that the very first armour used in 
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this coantry, was made of the skins of 
animals ; and a little research (but this 
is not the i^ of research) would have 
told them, that in the reign of one of 
our Saxon kings, a military accoutre- 
ment maker was beayily fined for making 
an aketon of cow's<hide instead of the 
hide of a bull, which w«8 always required 
for that purpose. Long after the knights 
were clad in mail, the common soldiers 
wore armour of tough bull*s-hide. Buff- 
leather was, we believe, used more in the 
reigns of £lizabeth and James, than in 
the time of ** the great civil war." As 
to turning the edge of a sword, it would 
do no such thing. We have seen and 
handled the buff-coat of that period, and 
know that it would not turn the edge 
of a sword, though it might perhaps 
resist the point of one. We caution all 
gentlemen inclined to the amiable vice of 
duelling, not to take Mr. Aikin's opi- 
nion on buff-leather, for, although a buff 
under-waistcoat may be very easily con- 
cealed, depend upon it, a bullet would 
very speedily, and perhaps very tragically 
demonstrate that ** the hide of the urns'* 
ia not pistol proof. Verily, the Minerva 
of our age could only be depicted by 
Thomas Hood* — our Magnus Apollo 
is HincBUG ! J K. 



THE RATIONAL LUNATIC OF 
SALAMANCA. 

[From the nntranslated works of Genrantes]. 
fFor tlie Parterre J. 

" Soandin; in moral virtue waahis speech." 

Chaucer. 

Chap. II. 

At that time, there happened to come 
to the city an accomplished courtesan. 
This decoy (says our author) attracted 
all the birds of the place, so that there 
was hardly a student that did not visit 
her. They told Tomas that this lady 
said she had been in Italy and in Flan- 
ders; and to see whether he knew her, 
he paid her a visit ; whether or no he 
took the Horas de Nuestra Senora with 
him, mine author saith not. However, 
the consequence of this visit was, that 
the lady iell in love with Tomas ; but 
he, not at all aware of it, would not 
enter her house dgain, except when he 

• Apropos, of Thomas Hood.— We are very 
sorry— sincerely sorry, to perceive symptoms 
of a falling ofi' in the Comic Annnalfortbe year 
1835. Mr. Hood has more originality than half 
the writers of his time. We trnsit he does not 
build Ills reputation on the praises of reviewers. 



was forced to it by others. At length, 
she discovered to him her inclinations, 
and offered him all she was worth. But 
as he attended more to his books than to 
any other pastime, he did not at all re- 
turn the lady's affection : and she, find- 
ing herself rejected, and, as she thought, 
disliked, and that she could not soften 
the rock of Tomas*s will by any ordi- 
nary means, resolved to try other means, 
in her opinion more efficacious, and of 
power to procure the fulfilment of her 
wishes. 

Accordingly by the advice of a Mo- 
risco woman (those descendants of the 
Arabians being then considered by the 
superstitious in Spain as the most deeply 
skilled in the mystery of charms), she 
gave Tomas, in a Toledan quince, some 
drug or mixture of drugs, believing 
that what she thus administered would 
force him to like her : "as if,** observes 
our author, << there existed any herbs, 
drugs,. or incantations, of power to in- 
fluence free -will'* Yet this irrational and 
injurious notion is not extinct, even in 
England, among the lower orders; al- 
though, as experience has repeatedly 
shewn, the deluded beings who give 
these amatory meats or drinks, do nei- 
ther more nor less than administer poison 
to those who take them. 

Tomas ate so largely of the quince, 
that immediately his hands and feet be- 
gan to shake as if he had the palsy ; and 
it was many hours before he came to 
himself again ; at the end of which he 
was like one stupified; and said in a 
faltering voice, that a quince which he 
had eaten bad poisoned him, and told 
who had given it him. The officers of 
police, being informed of the occurrence^ 
went in search of the offender ; but she, 
finding the evil issue of her expedient, 
had absconded, and never more appeared. 

Tomas kept his bed for six months ; in 
which he was reduced almost to a skele- 
ton, and it was evident that all his 
senses were disturbed. Though all pos- 
sible remedies were applied, they re- 
moved only his corporal infirmity, and 
not that of his understanding; for 
though he recovered his bodily health, 
yet he was possessed by the strangest 
kind of madness that had ever been 
known. 

The poor man imagined that be was 
made entirely of glass: so that when any 
one came up to him, he made a terrible 
scream ; and entreated, in the most ra- 
tional terms, that they would not come 
near him, lest they should break him, 
for that really and truly he was not like 
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other men, but was entirely of glaM^ 
from head to loot. 

To divest him of this strange idea, 
many, without attending to his cries and 
entreaties, approached and embraced 
him, to convince him that be would not 
br^c. But the consequence was, that 
the poor fellow wonid throw himself 
on the ground, crying out piteously, 
and then fell into a swoon, from which 
he scarcely recovered in four hours; 
and when he did recover, he renewed 
his prayers and supplications that they 
would not approach him again. 

He requested that they would speak 
to him at a distance, and put what 
questions to him they- chose ; fbr that he 
should answer all with better under- 
standing as a man of glass than as a 
man of flesh ; since glass being of subtler 
and more delicate substance, the mind 
would operate through it more quickly 
and efficaciously than through the gross 
and earthy body. 

Some, wishing to try whether what he 
said was true, asked him a number <^ 
difficult questions, to which he answered 
unpremeditatedly, and with great acute- 
ness. This excited the wonder of the 
most learned men of the university, and 
the professors of medicine and philoso- 
phy ; to find that a person possessed by 
so extraordinary a madness as to think 
that he was made of glass, had at the 
same time so good an understanding as 
to answer every question with propriety 
and sagacity. 

Tomas begged that they would give 
him some case in which to put that brit- 
tle vessel, his body, lest in putting on 
any tight garment he should break him- 
self: and so, they gave him a loose grey 
coat, and a very wide shirt, in which he 
dressed himself with great caution, and 
tied a cotton cord abmit his waist. He 
would not wear shoes of any sort : and 
the mode which he adopted of receiving 
food without any one's approaching him, 
was, to fix at the end of a stick a little 
basket, in which they put him such fruit 
as was in season. He would eat neither 
fish nor fiesh ; nor would he drink, ex- 
cept at a spring or a river, and then 
only oat of the palm of his bands. 
When he went through the streets he 
walked in the middle of them, looking 
up at the roofs, apprehensive lest some 
tile should fall upon him and shatter 
him. In summer he slept in the fields, 
in the open air ; and in winter, he con- 
trived to get into an inn-yard; and 
there in some loft he would bury him- 
self in straw up to the throat, saying, 



that was the fittest and s^est bedding 
for men of glass. Wheii«il thundered, 
he trembled as if his bones were full 
of quicksilver, and went out into the 
fields ; nor would he enter a town again 
until the storm was over. 

His friends kept him oonflned lor a 
considerable time; but seeing that his 
infirmity did but increase, they deter- 
mined to accede to his request that they 
would let him go at large : be then went 
through the city, exciting the wonder 
and pity of all who knew him. The 
boys soon gathered about him ; but he 
kept them off with his stick, and desired 
that they would speak without coming 
close to him, lest he should break ; for 
that, as being a man of glass, he was 
very liable to be broken. 

The boys in the streets, who are the 
most perverse creatures in existence, in 
spite of his requests and exclamations, 
began to pelt him with rags, and even 
with stones, to try whether he really was 
of glass as he said. Bat he made so 
many and such lamentable cries, that 
men who heard them were induced to 
chide and chastise the boys to make them 
desist from pelting him. 

But one day, when they were teasing 
him very much, he turned round to them, 
and said: — "What do you want with 
me, you troublesome vermin, bussing 
about me like so many flies ? Do you 
take me for the Mons Testatus at Rome, 
that you throw so many pots and tiles at 
me?*' 

He was always followed by many 
people, that they might hear him scold, 
and answer everybody ; and the boys at 
last thought it better to listen to him 
than to pelt him. 

Once 88 he was passing through the old 
clothes market of Salamanca, an old* 
clothes-woman said to him, " Upon my 
soul, Mr. Licentiate^ I am sorry for your 
misfortune ; but I cannot cry." 

He turned to her, and, with great so- 
lemnity,^ said, " Filiae Hierusalem, plo- 
rate super vos et super filios vestros." 
(Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not fbr 
me, but for yourselves and for your 
children) — insinuating by this quotation 
from the gospel, as the reader conversant 
with Spanish history will perceive, that 
those dealers in cast-off garments were 
(as is likely) either disguised Jews, or 
descended from such of that persecuted 
people as had preferred making an out- 
ward profession of Christianity, to sharing 
in the expatriation and the attendant 
miseries of their unfortunate brethren 
expelled from Spain in the days of 
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Ferdinand and Isabella, whose impolitic 
zeal acquired for the Spanish crown the 
title of Most Catholic^ at the cost of the 
depopulation and impoTerishment of 
their kingdom. 

Hie woman's husband, who was by, 
understood the drift of this reply, and 
said to him, '* Friend licentiate Vidriera,** 
(for he had given hixnaelf that name, to 
denote his viireaus composition), '< thou 
art more knave than madman." 

**1 care not a straw," returned he^ 
<'so that I am not a fooL" 

One man asked him, what advice or 
consolation he should give to a friend of 
his who was in great grief because his 
wife had eloped with another man. 

To which he answered, " Tell him to 
thank God for having permitted his 
enemy to be carried from his house.'' 

** Then, must he not go in search of 
hei;?*' siud the other. 

" Let him not think of it," replied 
Vidriera ; ** for if he were to find her, 
he would find an incontrovertible and 
perpetual testimony to his dishonour.'* 

*• Well," said the other, <' be it so : 
but what shall I do to keep at peace with 
my wife?*' 

He answered — " Give her whatever is 
necessary for her, and let her command 
all thy household ; but never suffer her 
to command't^^.'* 

A boy said to him, ** I want to run 
away from my father, for he often beats 
me : "and he answered — ** Mark well, my 
son, that the stripes which fathers give 
to their children are an honour, but those 
of the hangman are a disgrace.*' 

Standing at the door of a church, he 
saw a rustic entering it, one of those who, 
boasted, like Sancho Panza, of being old 
ChrisHans; that is, that their veins were 
free from Moorish, and above all, Jewish 
blood ; and behind liim eame one of those 
who was not held in such good, opinion. 
The licentiate called aloud to the first, 
saying, « Stop Sunday, until Saturday is 
gone by." 

Another asked him, what he thought 
of those ffood ladies whose profession it 
is to &cilitate a certain order of in- 
trigues. He answered, that the public 
ones were by no means so bad as the 
private ; — ^meaning, no doubt, that it is 
possible for a kind female relative or 
friend, or even a servant, to bring a 
clandestine correspondence to a . crisis, 
almost as cleverly as if they had prac- 
tised that kind of business all their lives. 

For a fuller and better display of our 
madman's satirical humour, we must re- 
fer our readers to the ensuing chapter ; 



in which, being carried to VaJQadolid by 
a novel mode of conveyance, he makes 
his appearance in that city, where the 
Spanish court was then residing. 

CHAFTXa III. 
The fame of poor Vidriera's madness, 
with that of his answers and sayings, was 
spread through all Castile, and coming 
to the knowledge of a grandee who was 
residing at Valladolid, he wished tp see 
him ; and commissioned a friend of his» 
a gentleman residing at Salamanca, to 
send the mono-maniac to him. Accord- 
mgly, meeting him one day in the street, 
the gentleman said to him, — 

•*Mr. licentiate Vidriera, you must 
know, that a great personage at court 
wishes to see you." 

To which he replied, — " Sir, you will 
be pleased to make my excuses to thi^ 
great personage, for truly, I am not fit 
for court, being modest, and not know- 
ing how to flatter." 

Nevertheless the gentleman sent him 
to the capital ; and to carry him thither, 
made use of this expedient. He had 
him put in a pannier, such as glass was 
carried in ; balancing the mule's load 
with stones, and putting some articles of 
glass in the straw about him, to ^ve hina 
to understand that they wete carrying 
him along as a glass vessel. 

It was night when they arrived with 
him at Valladolid ; — they unpacked \axa 
in the house of the nobleman who had 
sent fi}r him, and who received him 
kindly, saving — "Welcome Mr. licen- 
tiate Vidriera. I hope you have had a 
good journey ; I hope you are welL" 

To which he answered — *' No journey^ 
is bad which we come to the end <^, ex- 
cept that which leads to the gallows. I 
am not very well ; fi>r my pulse and my 
brain haye been at variance." 

The next day, seeing on a number of 
perches many falcons and other game 
birds, for which there was a kind ofrage 
among the Spanish nobility of that day, 
he said that the sport of &lconry was 
one worthy of princes and nobles.; but 
that they should at the same time re- 
member, that the pleasure exceeded the 
profit by more than a thousand to one. 
Coursing, he said, was very fine s{>ort, 
especially when the dogs were borrowed. 

His host was entertained by his ma4- . 
ness and his satirical sallies; and let him 
go about the town, under the care and 
protection of a man who prevented him 
from being annoyed by the boys, to 
whom, as to all the town, he was known ^ 
in less than a week : and at every step. 
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in every street, and at eyery corner, he 
answered all the questions that were put« 
to him. 

Amongst others, a student asked him 
if he was a poet ; as it seemed to him 
that he had a genius for everything. 

He answered, — « Hitherto, I have 
neither been so foolish nor so Ibrtu- 
nat^/' 

« I don*t know what you mean by 
being so foolish or so fortunate/* said 
the student ; and Vidriera replied — 

" I have not been so foolish as to be- 
come a bad poet, nor so fortunate as to 
be a good one.*' 

Being asked by another student in 
what estimation he held poets, he an- 
swered, that he had great esteem for 
their art, but none for themselves. 

They asked him his reason; and he 
said, that of the vast number of poets 
which there were in Spain, so few were 
good, that they were hardly to be men- 
tioned : and that therefore, there being 
no good poets, there were none for him 
to esteem : but that he admired and re- 
vered the art of poetry, because in it 
were included all other arts; since all 
others were subservient to it, contribu- 
ting to adorn and polish it, and develope 
its wonderful powers, to the advantage, 
the delight, and wonder of the world. 
He continued: — " I well know in what 
manner a good poet should be esteemed; 
for I remember those lines of Ovid — 

Cam D«ftin fiaenint olim regnmqoe Poetie» 
Pramiaque aniiqai magna talere choii, 
Sanctaqne majestas, et erat venerabile nomea 
Vatiba« ; eC largae saepe dabaotnr opes. 

Still leas can I forget the high quality of 
poets, since Plato calls them interpreters 
of the gods; and Ovid says of them — 
Est Deus In nobis, agitante calesclmas IIIo. 
And also. 

At sacri vales, et divftm co 



This is said of good poets : what shall 
be said of bad ones, of poetasters, but 
that they are the most arrant idiots and 
coxcombs in the world !'* 

He added, " Oh ! it is fine to see 

a new fledged bard when he wants to 
repeat a sonnet to some other bardlings 
about him, how he prepares them for the 
infliction, saying — * Gentlemen, will you 
oblige me by- hearing a little sonnet 
which I happened to compose last night, 
and which, though it is good for nothing 
at all, yet, in my humble opinion, pos- 
sesses a grace — a turn — a peculiar kind 
of — something — of which I cannot con- 
vey to you an idea, except by repeating 



it I' Then, twisting his 1^^ and arcbinc 
his brows, he rummages his pocket, and 
from amongst a multitude of dirty, 
worn-out scraps of paper, containing a 
shoal of other sonnets, he draws forth the 
one he means to recite, and at length 
pronounces it with affectedly mellifluous 
tone. If his audience are so wicked or 
so ignorant as not to applaud it, then he 
says. Gentlemen, either you did not un- 
derstand the sonnet, or I did not read it 
well; so I had better repeat it again; 
and be so kind as to pay a little more 
attention, for, upon my honour the sonnet 
deserves it, it does indeed ; — and there- 
upon he g^ves it out again, with fresh 
pauses, and fresh grimaces. 

*< And then, to hear them criticising 
one another ! Again, what shall we say 
of the barking of these upstart whelps at 
the great ana venerable ancients? And 
what of those who rail at some excellent 
and illustrious men, in whom shines 
forth the true light of poetry, and who, 
making it their recreation and diversion 
from their many important occupations, 
therein testify their sublime genius, and 
their exalted conceptions, in spite, and to 
the confusion of the ignorant and short- 
sighted, who judge of what they do not 
know, and condemn what they do not 
understand? And what of those who 
would have us value and esteem the dul- 
ness that is pampered in palaces, or the 
ignorance that clings for support to the 
idtar?" 

Another time, they asked him what 
was the reason that poets were, for the 
most part, poor ? He answered, that it 
was because they chose to be so ; for that 
they had it in their power to be rich, if 
they would profit by the opportunities 
that occurred to them, since their mis- 
tresses were always extremely rich, — their 
hair being of gold, their foreheads of 
burnished silver, their eyes of emerald* 
their teeth of ivory, their lips of coral, 
their necks of transparent crystal, and 
their tears were liquid pearls ; and that 
whatever ground they trod upon, how 
rude and sterile soever it mi^ht be, im- 
mediately produced roses and jessamines ; 
that their breath was pure amber, musk, 
and civet : all which things were marks 
and evidences of their exceeding great 
wealth. 

[As a remarkable instance of the lite- 
rary folly of his time, which our licentiate 
here satirises, I am tempted to quote a 
sonnet, as translated by Lord Holland, 
from the Arcadia of Lope de Vega, the 
most popular of all the Spanish writers 
of that day. 
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Not winter eryfUl ever wm metre clear. 
That checks the current of the moantain 

stream ; 
Not high-wroaght ebony can blackei^ seem ; 

Nor bluer doth the flax its blonom rear ; 

Not yellower doth the eastern gold appear; 
Nor purer can arise the scented steam 
Of amber, which luxorions men esteem ; 

Nor brighter scarlet doth the sea-sheil bear. 

Than in the forehead, eyebrows> eyes, and 
hair. 
The breath and lips of my most beauteous 
queen, 

Are seen to dwell, on earth, in fsee divine. 

And since like all together is my fair. 
Lifeless elsewhere, alive in her are seen 

Ice, ehon, flax, gok), amber, and carmine. 

Here ve have, indeed, a perfect inveU' 
twy of charms ; the formidable array of 
nouns substantive at the end having, to 
borrow his lordship's comparison, very 
much the aspect of a line in the Propria 
qyuB maritus. It may not be unfair to 
oppose to the above the following sonnet, 
lirom among those attributed to Lope's 
great English cotemporary, Shakspeare. 

My mistress' eyes are nothing like (he snn ; 

Coral is far more red than her lips' red : 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her 
head. 
I have seen roses damask'd, red and white. 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my mistress 
reeks. 
I love to hear her speak,~>yet well I know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound ; 
I grant I never saw a goddess go, 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the 
ground: - 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare.] 

All this, and more, he said of bad 
poets ; but of good ones he always spoke 
in terms of the highest commendation. 

He once leaned, with great caution, 
lest he should break himself, against the 
door of a bookseller's shop, and said to 
him — ** This trade of yours would please 
me well, but for one faidt which it 
has." 

The bookseller asked him what that 
was ; and he answered — ** The grimaces 
you make when you buy the copyright 
of a book, and the trick which you put 
upon the author if he happens to publish 
it at his own cost ; since, instead of fifteen 
hundred copies, you have three thousand 
printed; and when the author thinks, 
good man, that his own copies are selling, 
it' is yotirs that are disposed of." 

Here, one cannot help remarking how 
small a share of the boasted CasHUan 
honour must have fallen to the lot of 
Spanish publishers in the days of Cer- 
vantes ; for it is not to be supposed that 
so broad and unqualified a charge would 
have been brought by our rational luna- 



tic against the profesiiony had not the 

application' been general. The days are 
gone by, in England, when it was thought 
a good joke to swindle an author : surely 
it is the same at this day, even in de- 
graded Spain ! 

It happened the same day, that six 
criminab were to be flogged through the 
streets; and when the crier began to 
publish their crimes, sayli^, " The first 
for a thief," Vidriera called out aloud to 
those who stood before him, saying, 
" Get out of the way, my friends, lest 
this reckoning should begin with some 
one of you,** 

There was present a chairman) who 
said to him, « Of us, Mr. Licentiate, 
you have nothing to say : '* 

** No,** answered "Vidriera, " except 
that each, one of you knows more sins 
than a confessor ; only, with this differ- 
ence, that the confessor knows them, and 
keeps them secret ; but you go and pub- 
lish them in the taverns." 

This was overheard by a mule-driver, 
(for there were all sorts of people con- 
tinually listening to him), and he said — 
** Of us, Mr. Bottle, there is little or 
nothing to be said, for we are honest 
men, and necessary in the common- 
wealth." 

To which the licentiate answered — 
" The honour of the master is reflected 
in the servant. Mark, therefore, whom 
you serve, and you shall know how much 
you are honoured. Yon fellows are the 
greatest blackguards upon the face of 
the earth. Once, before I was a man of 
glass, I went a journey on a hack mule ; 
and I counted in it a hundred and twen- 
ty-one blemishes, all in the first degree, 
and inimical to the weliare of manlund. 
All mule-drivers are partly pimps or 
bullies, partly thieves, and partly buf- 
foons. If their masters (for so they caH 
those who ride their mules) be simple, 
unsuspecting people, they practise all 
sorts of tricks upon them. If they are 
foreigners, they rob them ; if students, 
they curse them; if monks, they swear 
at them ; but if soldiers, they tremble at 
them. 

<*They and sailors, waggoners^ and 
earners, lead an extraordinary sort of 
life, and one peculiar to themselves. 
The waggoner passes the greater '^art 
of his life within the space of a yard and 
a half, as it cannot be much more fh)m 
the yoke of his mules to the front of his 
waggon. One half of the time he is 
singing, and the other half swearing, or 
giving the word of command to his 
mules ; and if a wheel happens to sink 
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in die sd«e^ two oaths are ttien of more 
service to him thao ihtee rnnkt. 

**Sailiors are a rude and heathenish 
tribe that knoir bo language hot that 
vliich is uaed on dup^boanL In fidr 
weather they are diligent, and in ibul 
weather they are idle. In a storm, many 
of them command, and few of them obey. 
Their god is their mesa^ and their pas* 
time to see the passengers sea-siok. 

^ Carriers are a set of men that are 
di^erc»d from the bed-dothes, and mar- 
ried to the pack-saddle. They are so 
dil^^nt, and ieerliil of bemg too late^ 
that rather than lose their journey, they 
will lose their souls. Their music b the 
nc^se of the mortar, in which they bruize 
their grain ; their sauce is hunger; their 
matins, to get up and feed their mules ; 
and their masses, never to hear any." 

When he sud this, he was at the door 
of an apothecary*s shop (the apothecary 
being, as in those days he was in England 
also, merely a retailer of drugs and com- 
pounder of medicines) ; and, turning to 
tiie master of it, he said — ** Sir, yours is 
a salutary calling, if it were not so hos- 
t^ to the lamps." 

** In what way is it an enemy to the 
lamps?*' asked the apothecary; and 
Vidriera answered — •* Because, when 
any oil is wanting, you supply it from 
that of the lamps, which is nearest at 
hand ; and there is another thing in this 
trade of yours, enough to ruin the repu- 
tation of the most skilful physician in the 
world." 

Being asked what it was, he answered, 
that there was an apothecary who, be- 
cause he was afraid to say that there was 
anything wanting in his shop which the 
physician prescribed, substituted for the 
things ordered in the prescription, others 
which he thought had the same virtue 
and quality, though they really had not : 
so that the m^cine being ill-com^ 
pounded, had an effect quite the reverse 
of that ndiich it would have had, if mixed 
according to the prescription; — a result 
which many a poor Englishman at this 
day experiences from' the ignorance and 
carelessness of country druggists, though 
in the present state of the pro£ession, 
little of that kind can be apprehended 
from any regular apothecary. 

He was then asked what be thought 
of physicians; to which he replied: — 

'^Honora medicum propter neoessi- 
tatem, etenim ereavit eum altissimus. 
A Deo enim est omnis medicina, et a 
Rege aocipiet donationem. Disciplina 
memei exaltabit caput illius, et in con- 
speettt magnatum coUaudabitur. Altis- 



simus de terrfii creavk medieinam, et vir 
prudens non abhorrd>it illam.* Thus 
saith Eeclesiasticus, of physic, and of 
good physicians; and of bad ones might 
be said exactly the reverse ; for there is 
no set of men more hurtful to the com- 
monwealth than they. The judge may 
deny or delay juatioe; the advocate may 
exert his powers to establish an unjust 
claim; the tradesman may cheat us of 
our money; — in short, aU those with 
whom we necessarily have dealings, may 
injure us in some degree: but to take 
our lives without fear of punishment is 
what none of them can do. Only the 
physician can, and does, slay us with 
safety and impunity, without unsheath- 
ing any other weapon than a recipe: nor 
are his offences to be discovered; because 
they are forthwith put undo* ground. 

« I remember that once, w^n I was a 
inan of flesh, and not of glass, as I am 
now, a certain patient disniused a second- 
rate physician whom he had employed* 
and took the advice of another ; a few 
days after, the former happening to pass 
by the shop to which the latter sent his 
prescriptions, asked the apothecary how 
his late patient was going on, and 
whether the other physician had pre- 
scribed any purgative for him. The 
apothecary answered that he had a pre- 
scription for a purge which was to be 
taken the next day : he asked to look at 
it; and seeing that at the bottom of it 
was written SunuU diluctUo, he said — < All 
that this purge contains, appears to me 
to be very well, excepting only this di» 
Ivculo; for it is too humid.* " 

What a picture is here presented to us, 
of the state of medical practice in Spain 
in those days, which were also the days 
of barber-surgery and barbarous physic 
in England. Since then, every reader 
is aware that we have for outrun the 
Peninsular professors of the healing art. 

In Spain, the foculty of medicine has 
never been in honour. It is not there 
as in England, where among the mem- 
bers of that foculty have been some of 
our most amiable scholars, most accom- 
plished writers^ and brightest ornaments 
of society. But indeed* were the science 



• In th« Bii)|;ltoh Apocrypha, tha«v>^ 

Honour s phytkiui with the honoar due 
unto him, for the lues which ye may have of 
hira ; for the Lord hath created him. 

For of the Most High coiqeth healing^, and 
he aball receive hoaoar of the king. 

The alcill of the physician shaU lift up his 
head ; and in the sight of great men he shall 
be in admiration. 

The Lord hath created medlciaes out of the 
earth, apd he that is wise will not abhor them. 
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in greater esteem, and were its professors 
ever so enlightened and skilful, the thick 
darkness of superstiUon in which that 
moti ctUhoUc country is inyolyed, would 
oppose an invincible obstacle to its suo- 
cessftil practice. What can medicine 
hope to accomplish in a country vb€pe» 
although, after enduring manj^jt-jj^f^, 
she did, indeed, some ^me~Mr expunge 
the use of bark and inddMm from liie 
catalogue otpurtal dlu, yet if the plague 
appears in a city, the phyaicians are 
o/vwfd to dedare it infectious; and the 
only measures taken to prevent its ra^ 
vages, are, to offer up certafai prayers, 
and to bless the four cardinal winds with 
a fragment of the true cross, an image of 
the Viigin, or 4ome relic equally potent 
— and where often in individuid cases, 
under the idea of flattering the humour 
of sope tutelary saint, or of one who is 
suppMd to take especial interest in the 
cure of that particular disease, the very 
means are resorted to, which in the 
course of nature are calculated either to 
aggravate the malady, or to produce a 
relapsew 

(Cvncludedatp, Vt%), 



AnSGELLANIES. 

PLAXTS or VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

It IS genendly known that cold coun- 
tries have 'fewer species of plants than 
warm ones. A learned botanist shews 
that this difference constantly follows 
tlw pragreasibn of the temperature. In 
Spitsbergen there are only 80 species of 
plants; in laapland, 584; in Iceland, 
5&8.; in Sweden, 1,500; in Branden- 
bvfg, 2,000; in JKedmont, 8»800; in 
Jamaica, 4,000; and in Madagascar, 
5,000. 

AVSGDOn or VAVOLBOir. 

Ik Mb mansfa fi-om Gasa to Jaflb, Buo- 
niifMHrte having halted at Ibna, ordered 
the dieUtb of the village to iiimish him 
witk a btiAdred oxen, a hundred loads of 
com, and a hundred measures of flour. 
The Bedouinj (breed to obey, humbly 
gave what the French general demanded. 
The knife was alr«eriy at the throat of 
several of the oven, when the sheikh, 
bursting into tears at the sight of his 
cattle ready to parish, said to- Buona- 
parte, **0 Saltan, do you see what your 
aoMiers are aboet to dd?" Tombed by 
his tears and his simplieity, Napoleon 
restored him his oxen, his com, and his 
flour, snd content^ himself wfth receiv- 
ing bis hospitality ;--«€'orreip<md^mce di 
r orient par Mlehmid et Pot^tmlat, 



WAVES or THE OCXAir. 

After all the talk about the mountain 
billows of the ocean, the height of waves 
in a storm is only about twenty-four 
feet. Yet I have known practical sailors, 
who rated tbem at a hundred. 

FOEtl^v AND rAaxsr. 

A ^rerman pfOel^' having latdy written a 
gastronomic song upon the pastry of one 
of the best pastrycooks of his place, the 
latter thought be coi44<^ better testify 
his gratitude, than by seiidtaK him one 
of the objects be had mli| | ft ted in his 
song. Tbe poet was at^il^t enchanted 
with the work ; but, O grief on flnishing 
the last morsel ! he reoogmsciS in the 
paper on which it lay when baked, tbe 
copy of his song with which be had 
testified his homage to tlnrjttMtrycook. 
In a great rage he ran to liiaJHp, and 
accused him with the crime M.Utue 
poetica. ** Oh, sir," repKed the^rtisC^ 
not in the least disconcerted, <<why so 
angry? I have only foUowed your ex- 
ample ; you made a song upon m^pattryf 
and I have made pastry tipon your 
song,** H. w. 



If a person has a mind to be witty, he 
must shew it oft neatly, or it will excite 
ridicule and contempt, instead of appro- 
bation and merriment. He must like- 
wise carefully avoid personal observations 
which maybe considered in the least de- 
gree offensive, lest he excite disgust and 
hatred : — ^The following has b^n con- 
sidered a pretty good specimen of wit : 
A party of young friends were dining 
together at a tavern, and, as might be 
expected at such a meeting, were all in 
high good humour. One of the waiters 
made a flilse step ; he tried hard to gain 
his balance, but in vain, and down he 
tumbled. Upon which, one of the com- 
pany, who had observed him, cried out, 
** Ah, never mind ; you fell not-with- 
standing.** Shortly edfterwards, an op- 
portunity occurred for the waiter to re- 
pay this piece of wit by another. Having 
been in the same capacity at one of the 
universities, he had learned many words 
made use of there. As soon as the cloth 
was removed, the witty gentleman cdled 
out, ** Waiter, bring us a bottle of "hic 
B^c HOC." Waiting some time, and no 
wine appearing, he called die waiter 
again. He came, — *< Well, where *s the 
HOC ?"^" I beg your pardon sir," said 
the waiter ; *' but I thought, as you 
ordered it, you declined it !" h. j. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF 
MY FIRST CAMPAIGN. 

fFor the PaHerreJ, 

'TwAs my first campaign — I might al- 
most say my first fi^d ; for though I^was 
present at the desperately fought battle 
of Dresden, and the variety of slight 
engagements which followed^ all seemed 
to dwindle to nothingness, before the 
mighty struggle which I was to witness 
on the morrow. It was the eve of the me- 
morable battle of Leipsic, upon the issue 
of which, the destiny of Europe seemed 
to depend : the last great effort of tbi^t 
giant spirit, who had wielded the thun- 
derbolts of war upon so many victorious 
fields. 

I belonged to a regiment of cuiras^ 
siers; we were in the rear of the "grand 
army/' and the shades of night had de- 
scended long ere we arrived at the q>ot 
which we were to occupy for the night ; 
watchfires were blazing along our whole 
Hne, surrounded by the fiitigued soldiery. 

After obtaining some little refresh- 



ment, I walked forward a Urn paoM to 
observe our positioii. From tfaeprozimity 
of the countless watebfiNS which bbund 
in the direction of the enasy, I judged 
that immediately momiBg dawned, the 
battle would commenee, so near war* w« 
to each other. 

What an imposing scene ! — two of the 
greatest armies that had ever followed 
European leaders, lay hushed in rvpoa* 
— nothing disturbed the awful calm Imt • 
confused murmur, like the hum of some 
mighty hive. 

What reflections crowded upon my 
mind! Before the setting of to-morrow's 
sun, how many brave men, who were 
now full of lusty vigour, would be 
stretched upon the bare earth stiflfoning 
in their gore— how soon would this re- 
pose be disturbed by the deafening thun- 
der of cannon, the rude shook of cavalry, 
and close and deadly bayonet charge. 

In the midst of my reflections I wae 
joined by an officer of my own troop : he 
had entered the regiment at the same 
time as myself and we had formed a 
sincere friendship for each other. Hie 

87 
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usually, cheerful countenaaoey new wore 
an expnession of deep thought, if not of 
xpelanchply. Upon my .r^^.ymg him 
upon his rueful visage, in a. subdued 
tone he thus addressed me» ** Hy dear 
friend, I feel a strange presentiment that 
to-morrow will end my mortal career. I 
Ifnowyou will laugh atipe for indulging 
in what you deem chimerical forebod' 
i^jgs:. but the convictioa that I shall fUl 
lA to-morrow's contest is indelibly fixed 
in my imagination. You have always ez<- 
pressed a sincere regard fi^r ma» let m0 
now bring you to the pvpof ; proraisa 
me that you will deliver tb«9e two p^k- 
ets to the parties to whom they are adr- 
dressed. This is addres9ed to one ibr 
whom my ^eart be^to with an affection 
that shall veese not till I am « lifeless 
corse; it <^ntaint # miniature and a lock 
of my hair. T\^ other is addreped to 
my father, M, d' QUi#v«r» and ooBtaiiU 
a locket whicb !« eonqwiod of bis and 
n^y sister's )|f|(|F, Promise me thai In, 
the event oC my death, you will ddlivw 
these with your own hands. I have co- 
gent reasons for being thus urgent, for 
I more than suspect a villain of calum« 
niating me in the tenderest quarter — my 
love to Helene de Chaluz, to whom you 
will find the packet addressed." I 
pledged myself to comply with his re- 
quest, but at the same time endeavoured 
to chase those sombre forbodings from 
his mind : my efforts were ineffectual 
however, and he continued plunged in 
settled gloom. 

Our conference was scarcely finished, 
b(efore the faint streaks of day appeared 
i^the horizon: we hastily joined our di- 
T^sioo, when aUwas bustle and confiision, 
which however was sooh hushed, and 
every man mounted and ready for aelion. 
We were not kept loi^ in suspense, for our 
veteran colonel received orders to tak^ 
up a position in the rear of a large wood 
which protected our left fiank ; heee we 
were quickly joined by squadron after 
squadron, untU we mustered some thoun 
sands strong. It wa« now evident that 
one of thosei sudden and irresistible 
shocks of cavalry, with which Napoleon 
was so wont to anrprise bis enev^y^ was 
in cmtemplation* The enemy however 
soon sbe^ced himself to be awai^ of our 
movements, by sending se]irera3.rquods of 
ajptillery. craabing ihnov^ th^ w<^d; po 
time was therefore to be^pst^, w/^ were 
(|uickly wheeled into Une^ and at the 
eommand of a voice which every horiie- 
inw> knew well, every blwle JUished isx 
the fatniiBOcning tight j;^^,again that vojci^ 
waa. hearid tlikundeciqg -^^Iwiri^rill^-^ 



^arge ! and on we rushed, Abe solid 
earth trembUng beneatk the thunder oi 
our chargers' hoofs,— H>ur br»ve chief, who 
had led so many daring charges, abouA 
twenty yards in front, his sabr« fiaahtng 
above his head, and bia long diurk locks 
waving like warrpennons on tbe>breescb' 

Terrific as onr charge iwas^i it<was unt* . 
successful} for the ew«(ny>-iiaving)ne^ 
ottved notice of our intention, •bad rS0 
strengthened his position by btdnffing 
up lias bravest troops, >thf^ we w^tef 
unable to ibrce bia rnnl^ . . 

Our onset seemed to baTe been tike 
signal for the commencement, of ^ th^ 
general engagement, which now raged 
along the whole line with a fury wiMctk 
I have never seen equalled « one ii^oesoi 
sent rf>ar of cannon and musketry, .rotted 
from the opposing lines. Tlmpro^awHf) 
of tba two armies was segresl^ that «rery 
volley did most deadly execution^.-vtbole 
ranks were struck to the earth, and veg»*: 
ments were reduced to skeletenswithoujt^ 
once changing the position they- had -oie^^ 
eupied in the morning. 

Kight was drawing on apace; but not 
a foot of ground bad been won or lost 
on either side. Owing to the aaognin-.^ 
ary contests in which we had been con«' 
stantly engaged since break of day, our 
regiment was almost annihilated,-~-but 
our services were not yet to be dispensed 
with : in conjunction with some regi- 
ments of chasseurs, we were ordered to 
attack and drive back a division of PoW 
russian infantry, and cover several regi- 
ments of Austrian cuirassiers. Whilst 
forming for this service^ I bantesred my 
friend upon his melancholy forebodings^ 
for like myself he had hiUierto escaped 
without a single tvound: bcifoi^ he eonld 
reply, we reoeived orders to duar^e, end 
X saw him no more alive. Upon our 
charing the Austrian cuirassiers, they 
retreated almost annihilated, leavic^ the 
in&ntrr to their fiite; they fiirmed in 
squares, and firmly awaited our attadb. 
How my heart Ued ibr. I&eae gaUant. 
men, thus compelled to maintain a, eon-< 
test so unequal. In vain did we.eadea« 
vour tobrefl^k: in u^on them;-— &mi as^he- 
earth that supf^rted them, tbeiy wat^ 
stood our r^^eated shocks $ a^^un ne? 
returned to the charge, and again were* 
we received by the steady huaza» the- 
deadiliy shower of balls, and the brisUUis 
rat^ of bayoneta; and again were w»- 
fi^rca^ ti^^eu^^ befisire 0^ birntf^epp^ 
nents. 

. ],n.thj9thi«dcbfficgewbiellliwe>nM4e;at 
this deVot»d ban4 « h^ n«t rtw^^. 
yar4s,fix>i» tlia m^m^i stmuk. wy bradia 
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Hftkf tiiftidai * Hia tofte ttwneiii mf 

pitched tae ^^iHMMi on my hmd, sod I 
Ml iiks^Miblo on th« {dtiii. Upon re- 
«(yf«ipfa»^ nk^ sftdtefl, I fiNiiid myaelf ifi 
toktl <fa»knlMi> strtftdlMd On the ileld bf 
triMl» with ttkf aflta ItiokeM^ and idy body 
tdns iiKNB tb« brttSMt I iMd ifeo^Ved in 
Mf fldt. AlUf MOM «fl9>rti I raiwd my^ 
«rif vpon my IliM and endetttoured to 
.^■fitf 'Mlt the spot Upon whteh I had 
fidleA w«s m thiekly covered with the 
deed and wounded that I eonld not stir, 
vfUMfttt diMM^bii^ soflMS dying wreteh. 
OK Owlt the^ttte«M»ry of that dreadfbl 
M^ ^Kftgs to My reeolleetion with k 
SMii^tliat bidl deflaAoe to the efforts 
el 4iMe id effihM it. Shrieks of detpaiif 
Akid t^^y, Mdcnnpanied by fearftil 
e^fse»«iid iflft^reMtiOns, resounded fi'om 
* C»b W metigli ! eiiottgh ; let meno longer 
d«Mtt -txpon the harrowing theme. In a 
sknrt ttme I was dlseorered by a party 
ma% «at to oolleet the wounded, and 
eenw^eyed to a hospital at Leipsie. FVom 
the inquiries I made ooneeming the Ikte 
of my frieod, I learnt that he had been 
M d^|>ertttely wtmnded that he was not 
€Sp&mtA to surtite many hours ; he also 
had been conveyed to Leipsie. 

In that city ihe utmost confusion 
migned ; the streets were crowded with 
wsgofie beating the wounded soldiery 
to the hospitals. The inhabitants were 
kk the utmost consternation : from the 
kmic of the first day's conflict, they fully 
expeofisd to h«re the victorious allies 
tlMindering at their gates ; it was even 
feported that the king of Saiony had 
sent proposals of capitulation to the 
allied sovereigns. 

After my wound bad been dressed, I 
#tnt the round of the hospitals, hoping 
to gain some Intelligence of my friend. 
Alter tL toilsonie search, I was so ha 
saeeesaliil as to find his remains, for his 
spirit tiad ied some hours before my 
aftival : be had been shot through the 
hittgs^ and ifi huAi«i aid was futile. As 
X ^sed upon his Kf^less form, my ima« 
ghiatioti «onJurdl up visions of the fond 
i!^Wi««s (ktid fHends to whom I shouM 
aboMly b<ive to cotnmunKate the sad 
nflrra^Mf of his tragical end, and lAy 
efm weM unoonsciously dimmed with 
tears* I resolved to exeente the com- 
itissioa with as Uttle delay as possible; 
bttt the hacai^ incident to a sbldSer*s 
lift<, leftdered the aeeomi^ishment of it 
ddttbtfal* 

I will not dendn the reader, by a re- 
o^nittllation of the memoriible events 
#nrii ODSutred eubsequently tb tlioM 1 



hAvti <^dtev^(Mir<M vb' yelM6 fit the fbrc- 
golflg phges i ft #iH Miffl^ to say, that 
the 19eh of Gtetober beheld Napoleofi 
and the wredc of his splendid arlnv re- 
h^eeting through Leipsie, totally disor- 
gtmited: atfbSt Irandred thousand men 
#ith whom he had commenced the cam- 
paign, b^rrfy ninety thousand escaped 
beyond the Rhfne. 

This disastrous chain of events at 
length terminate in the ifbdication of 
the emperor, and I then found myself 
at liberty to fbliil my pronnse. Aftat 
spending a f^w weeks with my fy-iends 
in order to recruit my shattered health, I 
set out upon my melancholy mission. 
My Journey lay through some of the 
most beautiful provinces of Southern 
France ; and to one who had so long 
been accustomed to the blasting scenes 
of war, nature seamed clothed in double 
charms. 

At the oondurion of my second day's 
journey I arrived at my place of desti- 
nation, which was a retired village. It 
being late in the evening before I ar- 
rived, I determined to postpone my 
errand until the fbllo#ing ffloming,trheri 
I might make my d4b(it in some decent 
trim. The caberet I found did not f\ir- 
nish accommodations in the most supe- 
rior style of elegance, but I had seen too 
much of the ** bivouac** to stand upon 
niceties. 

Scarcely had morning downed before 
I was roused from ray slumbers by the 
merry peals of the villi^e bells, and other 
joyful demonstrations, with which the 
populace are wont to celebrate some 
happy event. When the landlord en- 
tered with my morning meal, I inquired 
Ae reason of those joyful ebullitions. 

"Why, Monsieur," exclaimed he, 
" I thought all the world knew this 
was to be the wedding-day of Count 
Lenois and H61^ne de Chaluz — ^it is the 
talk of the whdc province. The Count 
is the richest tnan hi this part of France, 
and who v^fll deny that H61ene de Cha- 
ins is as hauAsome as he is rich? No 
one who has once seen her, I think. 
Tes, yes ; a spleridld f@te shall we see 
this day, -I promise you.'* 

So sayiiig, h6 hastily left me, to attend 
to the Uumerous gaiifs who were no# 
rapidly fflling his little hostelry. 

His utietpected inlbrmation filled me 
with perplexity and astonbhment.— 
H^l^e de Chaluz about to be married ! 
:~-Could she then oo soon forget the 
devoted ofieetlott of Mm, who. In the 
dark hour of death, bad dwelt upon 
h€t retnembranee with Stieb intAise enio- 
k2 
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tioQ. Lewis had expressed JtU* suspicions 
of the maphinations of a villain, — was 
that villain Count Lenois? Possil^ly 
so. At all events I resolved to redeem 
the pledge 1 had ao solemnly given my 
friendi and that with as little delay as 
possible. Inquiring, therefore, of the 
Ifuidlord, he directed me to the mansion 
which was abqut to become the scene of 
so much festivitiy. I found it surround- 
ed by equmagf^.of every description, 
and crowded jyith the company invited 
for the occasion. Upon requesting to 
see Madame de Chaluz, I was ushered 
into an ante-room, and after a short 
delay an elderly lady entered, and an- 
nounced herself by that title. I in- 
stantly concluded that she was the mother 
of. the lady I wished to see. 

** 1 am extremely sorry. Madam," 
said I, *<to intrude at so unseasonable 
a juncture, but I am compelled by un- 
avoidable circumstances to request a 
short interview with your daughter." 

" Why, really, sir," she replied, " you 
have reason to apologbe for your ill- 
timed intrusion. What business of so 
pressing a nature can you have with my 
daughter, that you are compelled to in- 
terrupt her almost in the midst of her 
nuptials ? Cannot you communicate it 
to me ; you may rely upon her hearing 
it the earliest convenient opportunity. 
You cannot possibly see her now, for she 
only awaits my retiu'n to enter the car- 
riage with the Count." 

I again apologized for my interrup- 
tion, but declined acquainting her with 
my errand, which was, I said, intended for 
her daughter's ear alone. After some 
further urging on my part, she acceded 
to my request, but manifestly with the 
greatest possible reluctance. She left 
the apartment, and in a few minutes 
returned with a young lady, whom she 
introduced as her daughter, and again 
retired. Her appearance instantly struck 
me: she was rather above the middle 
height, of a majestic and graceful 
figure ; her handsome countenance waa 
strikingly expressive, causing emotion 
in the most heartless and phlegmatic ob- 
server. She was arrayed in all the 
splendour becoming the wealth and rank 
of her intended husband; but her speak- 
ing features were darkened by a cloud 
of the deepest melancholy, forcing the 
beholder to the conviction that the 
blighting fangs of grief had already fixed 
upon her young heart. 

As X gazed upon her speaking counte- 
nance, the conviction that the image of 
.X^ewis was still engraved upon her heart. 



and that she was encompassed in tbe 
toils of some designing villain irresist- 
ibly fastened upon my mind. 

For some seconds I stood perfectly at 
a loss how to open my melancholy envr 
bassy, beiii^ convinced that the direful 
intelligence at such a moment wQuld 
produce overwhelming efiecta, At 
length, in a faltering voice, I gommemtf 
ed the melanchoiiy narrativiet - At . tliff- 
mention of her lover's name, the - tjriUh ^ 
flashed like lightning through her l^raiin^ 
her face assumed a deadly pale;nesst^ ^* 
sunk upon a seat, and seemed gniyiog^ 
for breath. This was too much ^, weg 
I hastily produced the packet directed tp 
her, and placing it in her .tremblii^ 
hand, turned away to avoid seeing, the 
troubled emotion I was ooovioced it 
would occasion. I heard her tear opei^> 
the envelope — a silence of some naimitea 
ensued — at length I ventured to cast my 
eyes towards her—she had read the let- 
ter, and was slowly untwirling a lock of 
his beautiful hair, which he had woun^ 
about her miniature. The torrent of 
her emotions at length found vent. 

** I knew it — I said it,", cried sb^ in 
frenzied tones. ** I have been deceivedt 
I have been entangled in the snares of 
a villain. Oh ! wretch that I was, to lia- 
ten to his vile calumnies, to have had 
my mind poisoned with the breath of 
this reptile. But thou shalt be revenged 
Lewis ; never, never will I be bis : bii^ 
am not I at this moment arrayed ready 
to be led forth his victim? — thus^ thua 
perish the wretch's hopes!" AJs she 
uttered these words, she snatched the 
rich coronet of diamonds that glittered in 
her dark hair, and dashed it to the floorit 
at the same time shrieking violently, and 
in the paroxysm of her passion, tearing 
from her person the valuable jewels with 
which she was decorated, and throwing 
them from her with frantic energy. 
Nature could endure no more, she ML 
violently to the floor in deep convulsions. 

Her screams, and the noiseof her fal^ 
brought iher mother and several of the 
bridal party into the room; a gentle- 
man, whom I supposed to be the Count, 
hastened to raise her and support her in. 
his arms, others of the company crowd- 
ing round her with looks of astonish- 
ment and dismay. Upon applying re- 
storatives, she slowly recovered ; but no 
sooner did she perceive the person who 
supported her than she renewed her 
shrieks, writhing in his embrace with 
si||(ns of the utmost loathing. 

"Unhand me, wretch," sh^ criedr- 
« thy touch strikes horror to my soul I 
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Away, refftilef lest thou vouldst have 
me expire -at thy feet." She relapsed 
more violently than before, and was 
speedily Ixirne to lier apartment, followed 
by^ the wondering group. 

1 remained perfectly unnoticed in the 
nddfttof the general confusion, and there- 
fi>i* detOTtifned to quit a spot where my 
prcsettb^ hatd caused so much excite- 
m^t. ' Befi^re I had advanced two steps 
to#tiiinds the aecompHshment of my pur- 
part^ ho^wever, I received a slight tap on 
tht shoixld^ : upon fiusing round, the 
GMttt Sftood before me. He was a man 
of'ttiddle n^ and stature, possessed of 
a' gbed Ikce. and figure, but the former 
#tts^bharaetetixed by a peculiar cold and 
rftfetiir expression, which in my eyes be- 
thiy^a ^fish and treacherous disposi- 
tteit After eyeing me for some seconds, 
he^tis addressed me :— 
'"•* Flwy,** saiid he, in tones so cold and 
cAn, that he seemed to drop (if I may 
ibeihe expression) rather than articulate 
Atetn, ** -will you have the goodness to 
Enlighten me, with r^ard to the tcene 
we hare just witnessed: you are the 
person to whom I am to address myself 
ftr an explanation, I presume. Am I 
i^bt bi my conjecture?" 

'** 'Whatever your ooijectures maybe, 
A*;*' replied I, in a voice and manner 
«ot a Htde less stiff than his own, ** I 
io not feel myself called upon, either to 
tfMifute them, or acknowledge them cor- 
ritet. I have accomplished the purpose 
for winch I came, and do not feel bound 
to explain myself further. " 

*' Tou have accomplished the purpose 
«pon which you came, have you ? " said 
he^ in tones of suppre»ed rage. ** Am I 
to Suppose then, that the interruption of 
tty tinioA with H^lene de Chaluz was 
Jf^ur object?" 

-** If that hypothesis is most congenial 
to yMtr feelings,*' rejoined I with a sneer, 
*I will not question the stability of its 
fotittdation. At any rate, you cannot 
but acknowlec^, that my unlooked for 
presence has been the means of breaking 
up some ingenious plot, which seems to 
hii^ been hatching against the peace of 
fnvir beloved H^lene. " I saw this touch • 
eA him to the quick, and in a voice tre- 
muleos with rage, he said, ** I knoW 
yoa, you are some minion of Lewi» 
d'Omever?'^ 
• *• And I know you," shouted I, In 
rbf turn-; you are a most eortsummatatf 
Sb6undrel ! ** 

*' Enough, sir,*^* said he, leading me 
to* A window, ** enough ! you see that 
wall'^hleh skirts the :^ftden ; if you will 



meet me there, in ten minutes. I will 
join you with weapons that shall settle 
this afiair without more brav^Ung. ** 

I signified my assent to this proposal, 
and left the house by a private door, 
which he pointed out. I had not ar- 
rived at the appointed spot more than 
five minutes, ere I was joined by my 
adversary, who carried a brace of pistols, 
muffled in a silk handkerchief." 

*' I suppose^" said he, with a sarcastic 
grin, ** as you are the challenged party, 
you must have your first choice of wea- 
pons." 

To this I made no reply ; but taking 
one of the pistols which he held towards 
me, proceeded to examine it. 

" What ! " exclaimed he, ** do you 
think I mean to assassinate you ; do you 
suspect me of treachery ?" 

** I know not what your intention 
was," said I, having finished my exami- 
nation, <' but the 'charge of this pistol is 
blank ; I am perfectly willing to admit, 
that this was the result of accident ; but, 
with your permission, I will reload it my- 
self." 

He said nothing, but produced a pow- 
der flask and bullets. Having loaded, 
I desired him to take his ground. 

** IVe will each walk six paces/' said 
he, *' and then turn and fire." 

To this arrangement I assented. 
Placing ourselves back to back, he gave 
the word "ready," and I stepped forward ; 
but ere I had taken three steps, the vil- 
lain turned and fired. The shot struck me 
in the small of my back ; and the shock 
was so great, that I thought I was shot 
through the body. Believing myself to 
be mortally wounded, I exerted all my 
remaining strength, and wheeled round, 
determined to take vengeance on my 
cowardly assassin. He had not stirred 
a single step from the spot, when a smile 
of malignant pleasure at the success of 
his murderous scfieme, was visible on his 
countenance ; on seeing my movement, 
he hastily produced a second pistol, 
which he had till now concealed. I could 
hear the slight tick of the lock as he 
cocked it, but my arm was already raised, 
and before he could level, I touched the 
trigger, and with a shriek and a bound 
he fell a lifeless corse to the earth. I 
now grew sick and faint, my head crew 
giddy, the objects about me seemea ra- 
pidly whirling round, and I at length 
foil hi«etisib)e to the ground, beside my 
prostrate enemy. 

When I recovered my foculties, I 
found myself in bed, with my ^nound 
dressed ; but I Mras so reduced with the 
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loM <tf blood, that I wtts sd^rely ift^ to 
move. To my bewildered tetise^ the 
strange scenes in iirhiich I bJicl .sO ately 
been an actor, resembled the ctreations of 
1^ disordered imagination ri^h^r than ac- 
tual events. Whilst I was e^itkavouring 
to reduce my ideas to some decree of 
order, the curtains of my bed were 
slowly drawn aside, and a female coun- 
tenance of exquisite loveliness greeted my 
wandering eyes ; — ^it was but for a mo- 
ment, however, for no sooner did she 
see that I was conscious of her presence, 
than she vanished as suddenly as she had 
appeared. Before I had recovered the sur- 
jnrise occasioned by this beautiful vision, 
she again appeared, accompanied by an 
elderly gentleman, attired in deep mourn- 
ing. He sat down by me ; and alter ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at my recovery 
from the stupor in which I had so long 
been plunged, he informed me, that I 
was in the house of no less § person than 
the father of my ill-fated friend, Lewis 
d'Olliever. I was perfectly aware that 
he resided in the same vicinage as Ma- 
dame de Chaluz, but I was perfectly 
at a loss to comprehend how he had dis- 
covered my intimacy with his son. He 
shortly satisfied my curiosity on that 
head, by giving me the following parti- 
culars. 

It appeared that the movements of the 
Count and myself had not been con- 
ducted so secretly as to escape the ob- 
servation of several of the guests, one 
of them had followed the Count and 
witnessed the whole transaction. Upon 
the alarm being given, the spot waa 
quickly surroimded by the inhabitants 
of almost every house in the village. 
Amongst others was M. d*OUiever. On 
my being stript that the wound might 
be examined, the packet addressed to 
him was discovered* The reader will 
easily see the result ; I was conveyed to 
his house, where everything that could 
facilitate my recovery had been done. 

Under the hands of my fair nurse, I 
grew rapidly convalescent. M. d*011iever 
watched over my couch with the solici- 
tude of a parent, and in his attentions 
to me seemed to lose a portion of that 
grief for the loss of his brnve boy, which 
1 was the means of acquainting him with: 
in so extraordinary a manner. 

I have Uttle more now to communi- 
cate, with the exception that one fine 
moonlight night found me at the feet of 
her who had tended me throughout my 
illness with more than the care of a 
sister or mother. What I said upon the 
occasion, I will not trouble the reader 



wkh-^the sisttt of Xe;ra d* CNMever Is 

ttow-^mywife. 

I bad hith«rt0' avoided mmi^onias 
the attaehtnent ei Lewi* and H61d»«» it 
was too tender a ^lord to be U^Uy 
touched upon; at leq£th» with » tear 
bedewed cbeek, my l[>v«iy bride gaveoae 
the fi>Uowing hktoi^ of thia Ul'^ated 
attachment 

Madame de C%a}uz was- thv wid^w of 
an officer, who fi^lUng in battle, Wi% ker 
with an only daugbter, (the irU^staanred 
H^ldne): she received a snmlk pensioii 
from government, with whid^ and the 
little property left by her busbnod* alifi 
maintained an appearatiee of gentHHyy 
and educated hear daughtw in a manner 
suitable to her station in lUe. £^er 
since she had taken «p her residenoe ia 
the village, the strictest intimacy had 
arisen between her and the d* Ollic^perah.. 
H^lene and Lewis were much aboc«t the 
same age^ and an attachment slowly hut 
deeply wound mutually arewod their 
young hearts. Madame de Chaluz saw- 
this growing affection ; but innately re- 
solved that her daughter's beaiuty should 
win her an alliance more eondiucive to* 
the ambitious views she «OMiiflh«d, thaa 
that of Lewis, who would have to d&- 
pend solely upon bis own exertkens for 
fortune. The appearance of Count 
X^enois as a suitor for the hand of H4l^iie 
confirmed this determjuatwn, and the 
departure of Lewis Ibr the arsoy, whioh 
he had chosen as his profession, waa 
hailed by her as a fortunate occurrence^ 

No sooner had Lewis departed ihau 
the Count lurged his suit with ten-fold 
vigour; but his efforts to win her affisc-* 
tions were abortive,, his wealth she des- 
pised, and his cold and heartless demean- 
our eontrasted too strongly with the 
frank and manly bearing of his rival ; — 
i^egardless of the remonstrances of her 
mother, she gave hin% a decided negative. 

But the Count was not to be thwarted 
in whatever schemes he uAdertoek^ with 
impunity, he resolwdt ta aceompHsh by 
chicanery that which he had so vainly 
attempted by honourable means^ He 
caused reports of the gaieties aad inr 
trigues of the young soldier to> be ^eineur 
lated, than which nothing could he Aiore 
unfounded, he inteijcepted aUe his letters, 
and for months J^^t^ had not heard 
from him. 

At length his effi>r«& w^ere erofwned 
with suecessr-rthe lv»rc9iwi«g convietion 
that she was neglected rose upon her 
imaginisitioo. He renewed his suit sup- 
ported by aU the eloquence of Madame de 
Chaluz. Partly worn ejot by impeetu- 
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nifcjF* and partly througli tlie d«iM of 
piquing her fiuthless lovet by nuurryiog 
• niML iRrlHim she knew he deteft«^*-slic 
ooaKBitedtob«6Miicfais. Still tome &iiit 
g i i wigM M J ng of bBp« yromptad bcr to 
namm the day at to dittanft a period, that 
me^ tiaae wis gKaa for Lewis to «k- 
pl«n hiBwaU; or for the disDovcryof any 
treachery on the part of the Con&t* 

''n»i«ppotiile4 day arriTed^ hoireTer 

nrithiKit any event oeeuni&g that might 

tnpfatUdate her proBMsa, the most magni- 

fieeot preparations were therefore made 

fi>r her nuptials. The reader is already 

acqtiaiatad with the craHactaons which 

ny m>expec9ted arrrral oeeasioned. She 

dieeoTerad at a glanee the snare which 

had been laid for her; that, with the 

death oC hcf> lover oecarioned a shock 

whid^ toi a frame already worn down by 

^Oflf and anxiety, proved fotal. Her 

rcasou waa completely overthrown, she 

laaguiahed in that slate a few months^ 

when death kindly stepped in, and re- 

Jeaaed her from her woes. '* She rfeeps 

welV' «nd the first tears sbed by myself 

and any happy bride foU fost upon the 

tomb oC bUgfated love. W. C. N. 

.Landiin, Feb. lOth, 1835. 

MIC MOST INTIMATE FRIEND. 

TBaax are very few people in this world, 
so poorly provided as not to have *'a 
aaost intimate friend;*' dbeit there is 
mueh difierence in the characteristics of 
the relation. For example, the most 
intimate fHend of a young lady of fashion 
is one of her own sex and nearly her 
own age — gpod-looking and pleasant, but 
not sufficiently beantiful or attractive to 
stand in the light €>i a rival under any 
possible combination of circumstances. 
If the firiend have a dashing brother or 
cousin, unmarried, the force of the at- 
tachaoeat is seldom diminished by that 
contingency. Friendship in this case is 
mostly disj^ayed by a frequeat exchange 
of visits at odd hours, and still more 
frequent exchange of small three-eomered 
notes, written in a fine lady-like illegible 
hand, and afoonading with "dears," 
** loves,*' and small seerets^ They go 
shopping togttbcr, bay tbeh gloves and 
shoes at the same plaee, and never ad- 
venture upon a new ^ess or bonnet 
vrithout several consvltatioMs. ICarriage 
generally puta an efid to this class of 
friendships ^ very soon after the cere.- 
mony they are obseiVed to cool dawn 
into BMfe atip»intance, and on same 
idle day, wben the bride has nothing 



bettw to d0| she throws the hoarded 
eolleetion of notes Into the fiie. 

Schoolboys also are much addicted to 
friendships: if you see a couple of lada 
with their arms over each other *s necks^ 
as they tradge along of a morning, you 
may be pretty sure they are intimate 
friends. They sit next to each other at 
sehoc^ have a eommunity of i^ples and 
marble% and generaUy contrive to get 
flogged together; there being very few 
pieces of mischief in which both have not 
an equal share. A new foce will some- 
times give the death-blow to an intimacy 
of this description, but in generid they 
subsist unimpaired until the removal of 
one to some other sehool, or of both to 
oollege. 

Sulors are much given to frfcndships ; 
but they seldom outlive the voyage. 
Jack has sometimes been known to refuse 
a berth on board a vessel without his old 
shipmate; but sea-cronies in general 
sliake bands and part whenever they reach 
their port of dischargCi and each looks 
oat idr a new Achates. Grog and to- 
bacco are the principal teste of maritime 
friendship. Jack will give his money to 
any poor feUow that wante it, and thmks 
nothing of lending a helping hand where- 
ever his aid may be neiMled; but if he is 
out of pigtail, or foek inclined to splice 
the main-brace, his first look-out is for 
his <* particular friend." The old feUow 
would rather drink with a stranger than 
drink alone; but he gete drunk with 
peculiar satisfbcticm when be sees Tom, 
'< what sailed with him in the saucy little 
Nancy,*' tossing off gfess for glass. 

Young men are less addicted to friend- 
ships than almost any other class of ra^ 
tional beings. All the tender said affec- 
tionate feelings they have to spare, are 
chiefly bestowed upon the ladies. Never- 
theless, you will now and then see a new 
edition of Damon and Pythias, between 
twenty and twenty-five. The charaeter- 
istios are exceedingly variaUe, depending 
more than in any other instance upon 
the dispoeitien and habits of the parties. 
If they be of a literary turn, you will 
find them reading the same book^ pur- 
suing the same studies, and very often 
entertaining the same opinions. They 
are apt to take long wsilks together, and 
each makes a point of admiring the other's 
poetry. Friendship between young men 
in business raani&sts itsdf chiefly in 
money accommodations; they endorse 
fcMT each other, and when one fafls, the 
other i» alniost certain to* have trouble 
with bis creditors. Fasbtcmable young 
men dine, sup^ drink^ and go out ridiiig 
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But firleodship in this pUw ol toei^yv^ 
more, a nuuttor ^f bAhit. thftn «nytltiiig 
^Ise, 9od is very seldom pjK>|e<^sedt9.<su«£ 
an extent «9. to att^a^ >iu>ti^. ^My 
Very iptimate,fr|eDd" w, tbe^iqigMthof a 
young jiKuuij.i^ foe jtbe wosti«pa)1t» fl^tn^ 
nymous , with. <<a .caixltal good fftUoif, 
M^ays^Ud to meot biimia9d kpoirhe 
would do miy . thing in t^e iforid to 
serve me— provided be could do it with- 
out expense oc trouble.*' 

Xhe ia^imaW.&iendshipB of old gen- 
tlemen, are made up with greater cautioo* 
and almost umvensally have their foun* 
dation la some aeoord of taste or occu- 
pation. They fi>rm the moat numerous 
class of all; there is the friendship of 
gOMrriwndite^ of money-making, and of 
politics ; of. wine> whist, back-gammon, 
and old pictures; and stronger than all 
these, the friendship of long association. 
They are less ardent than the attachments 
of youngef people, but more durable; 
more difficult to ascertain, but with more 
safety to be rel«ed on. They dispUy 
themselves rather in actions than in word^ 
and if. broken by death or accident, or 
disagreement, are much less easily re- 
placed by others. G. P. M. 

YOUTHFUL AFFECTION. 

Tux love of children is a sweet thing ; 
awl though marked almost by the sim- 
plicity of instinct, yet is founded upon 
the tenderest of all motives, a confidence 
that. U it Usdf the object of affection. 
By something resembling intuition, 
children are enabled to single out that 
man or woman, among many, who is 
capable of loving them. To him or her 
they carry their affections qiontaneously; 
but no affectation of attachment, no 
hypocrisy of the heart, can for a moment 
deceive them. They will avoid the pre- 
tender with a discernment astonishingly 
correct, and seek out with equal accuracy 
the heart that is kindly disposed toward 
them. As they act with grown persons, 
so do they with each other. In their 
own eas^ thesimplicity of their character 
and their candour of imnd, as yet uocor- 
rupted, present greater fhcUities for 
mutual understanding. Their attach- 
ments are consequently much more vivid 
and disinterested than those of mature 
persons ; they love each other sincerely, 
and their purity o£ heart takes away that 
jealous sense which blights the aiSactions 
of those upon whom the spirit of this 
world has breathed its chilling influence* 
We all remembev the warmth of our 



diildish 4»r <chooJribi»y. . aMM MaH /a^. 
Each of us has had his Imho^ itv&ad^i 
'fattt'libciwQddhascQm«i'btttMi^e«n iw^ we 
JMw^'jMrhAp^ pass hioa .wmokiecid kit<fae 
fltreeta, beMtide life has gono^ bard'^wMi 
him ;■ . orv tpei<faa|>a, lie^ bsfing^* ' Jsad ^h, 
jttoit».,prQ8pevaus caveer than >ouiseJt«os, 
now meeits us' Jake^one wtMnzi'/be Imi 
never known^ . Youlli akid 'dnhiboekl'are 
the £dea of oxiatepoe^ wbfeve «¥ery tebiag 
la pure and joyful about- usvaiHi«#Etfam 
us ; UiU alaS' ! we filU. like . flttr t IMIm*^ 
and pass out of its lnq^py gsiiteft never to 
enter them more. ' •■ -• « '. , '-t^- 

There is nothing iwitfaiiL tthoi whole 
compass of existence, within the whole 
circle of human etqoyoBQciilv^oqpudieo'the 
intense charm of lov& ;thmt; siw^eBS <h« 
heart to its own susceptibilities^ before 
the fulness of manhood darkeiMlf by its 
stronger passions, the pui^ity of simplo 
affection. There is in first love *fin 
ideality which engages the hi^^r ioofil^ 
ties of the imagination, and keeps the 
object of our affection fisr above the reaofa 
of our lower thoughts. Subsequent 
attachments may be stronger, but it is 
pn first love only that the soul can look 
back with complacency and delight. It 
alone is pure ; none of the baser motives 
are connected with it. The heart catches 
the sentiment from the unstained image 
of early fancy, and the picture it receives, 
having been adorned with graees which 
reality cannot boast, is retained by the 
imagination which created it, long after 
the heart has ceased to possess the sense 
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NOTES UPON ROME, AND 
THE CAMPAGNA. 

Translated for the Tarterreyfrom Didier. 

1, — Ardek. 
FaoM the narrow valley of Numieus, a 
steep and slippery ascent leads to the 
city of Ardee. When I say city, it i» 
from a lingering respect for the andeat 
capital of the Rutulii : hamlet it should 
rather be called, for hamlet is the only 
name that the city of Danae now merits. 
A square platform levelled at the 
sides ; a fresh and circular meadow on 
the summit ; some fifteen cottages scat- 
tered around; an old feudal castle empty 
and diliqpidated ; grass evra-ywhere^-in' 
the courts, the windows,* smd on the' 
walls; no streets; some fragments of 
Satnmian ruins, the last vestiges of ob- 
literated fortifications ; and a faaadfitl €i - 
inlttdiiitaats, or rather spectres^ meagre ' 
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H^id. moAhaggagd «rom fierver and femiM : 
siAoh is AtcI6*.. 

. Thus vedueed, after thrae tbOttaMid 
grwra of.«!ustew^ it batill tkt asMt «•- 
tarasttngr feaknr&'of the d0i«r«» both fbr 
jthe . v!ar«a lasid magip lines of its coloiu^ 
ing^ a tint pecnliaE to Ard^e^ and the 
cwried seenery of its IhadMi^s. 

>X iaio«r awt -irhetfaer there be throogh- 
OHfttfaewholvCampagnaof Ronoc^ a site 
waalthlea.ioi Us misery, or lonelier in its 
dfl«ffa|Ntude. ■ Wesitby in remembranees 
and eaaataOBth beaotiftil by nature and 
contrast ; the only wealth, the only beauty 
that. can harmonixe with such misfor- 
tunea. 

Tba ooftempovary of the extinct vol- 
cutoes cftf Italy, it still preienres iu an- 
eient name of Ard^ as a monument of 
those fabulous ages when still burnt the 
pU^rreea fidds of Latium. Rome did 
net then exist ; it was centuries later 
before its name was heard. Fifteen 
differmit tr&es then cultivated the Latin 
fields now desert and waste : twenty-two 
cities flourished in those Pontine marsh- 
es, wbcMe name is now synonimous with 
depopulation and death : amongst all 
these cities and nations, Ardee was es- 
teemed illustrious and powerful. What 
remains of it, we have seen. 

But revolutions have not been able to 
deprive Ard^ of the gift of nature ; the 
magmfioence of her sky, the exquisite 
verdoT of her fields. Built on the sum- 
mit of a hollow and volcanic rock, on 
the highest tier of the gigantic amphi- 
theatre, which from the Mediterranean 
rises up to the snowy brow of the Appe- 
nine, it commands a boundless horizon 
on the coasts of the sea and the Tiber, 
shut out on every other by the Sabine 
mountains and those of the AbruzxL At 
the base of the precipices it surmounts, 
stretch out gay and fertile valleys, green 
pasturages, running streams, crystal 
springs, a young and splendid vegeta- 
tion^ To the sun-set is the sea with its 
waves, the sea with its infinity ; to the 
north is the Albanian Mount, the Ida of 
the Romans, with its white cities, marble 
villas, blue lakes, and belt of forests ; 
higher still, is the rocky country of the 
wise Sabines, the first residence ci the 
aborigines, when Soractes and the Cir- 
ceaa mount were islands, and the whole 
plain a sea, and ocean washed the rocks 
of Palestrina and Tivoli. In this mag- 
nificent range of aerian mountains, whose 
moving lines floated in the horizon like 
the waves of another ocean in graceful 
and varied play, all is now plain, solitude, 
and .the malaria. Here on this side 



LeKos, the* Selpias, and Fliny had their 
plcasore houses ; there stretch the dull 
SHd tmpsopled shores of Antium, where 
Fortttbie has 1M longer her temple : in 
• word, OB eterfside, is the Campagna 
of Rteie^ with jli broad and lengthened 
imdttladmU) its grand recollections, its 
great aanits, - kg serious aspect, its 
slera mehttiehfli^ U» pines waving in 
the wind. Its *qucduols and its ruins, 
the true postty of the dessrt. 

2. — NxprvMX. 
No point of Ijitium bears in its site and 
formation, a clearer impress^ than Nep- 
tune, the terror of the CorBiir& A fivrtress 
of the middleages, built on a projection of 
the coast, it eommands a dktant view x>f 
the sea ; ita now dtsmantled battlnnettts 
and highwalls^ itmsiUe beneath ivy and 
long grass, proelum kmdly in thelt* 
monumental eloquence, the ancient dan- 
gers of these shores. Etemslly threat-' 
ened by the two-fold pesdlenee from 
Africa and the Mareuitna, these coasts 
were formerly besieged by a third and 
yet more formidable seoiirge-^the pirates 
of Barbery. 

Formerly the booses stood beyond the 
fortress destined to protect them : but 
graduallj drawing closer, and prssnng 
around it from terror, they have at last 
trenched upon it, and tdeen r^ge 
within its precincts as an asylum ; and 
jumping one over the other in the narrow 
circumference^ now fill up the whole 
space. Some winding and damp lanes 
have been pierced through the contagi- 
ous labyrinth, without air and almost 
without light. A church, no longer the 
magnificent temple of the god who gave 
his name to this city, rises white and 
naked in the centre of this formless 
chaos ; and, the heart of a new plague, 
broods in its sepulchral recesses over the 
corruption of the dead bodies within. 
All this, with its population of a few 
hundred of the living huddled up togeth- 
er with the dead, is deuominateda town; 
and there, in this forgotten town, lost at 
the extremity of the desert, they are 
bom, they live, they love, they die ; and 
they have their children and friends, 
tears and joys, passions and belieft : they 
dream there of glory and of fortune ; and 
they die there, as at Rome, in the foith 
of the crucified ; and children sleep by 
the side of their fiithers, beneath the 
same altar where they received from 
them the baptismal water, and genera- 
tions roll silently away, and ocean sees 
them pass ! Occasionally a solitary name 
glitters above the gloomy tomb of so 
many unknown generations, carried for 
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down the streim of ages. Sttdi ai ft is, 
this obscure handet ui thts MasNtmmn 
has ^Y«n birth to a great artiM-^Aiid^ 
Seo^ ; a simpli^ grancl and Marti ge^ 
situ ; who was the fast champion, the £tst 
Catoy as it were» of th« Roman MiiooL 

It was a festival at Neptune, and Hie 
tiiikling of foeUfi was heard. Id Sunday 
trim, with the wfeito hat ofer the ear, the 
popuktion of tihu ' m en, were Hke all 
the Italian popukee on a day of fete, 
scattered in idle groapa ov^r the square, 
a namepempoudy given to a few hun- 
dred of square ftet, fortniag a oourt in 
front of the dinreb. 

The ehlMreB reeled about naked 
amoogBt -peopki^ ftet ; and women fur- 
rowed the groups tiiat opened with ad- 
miratien before their brilliant Greek 
attire. 

Neptone is to the Campagna of Rome, 
what Prodda is to the Oulph of Naples : 
it has preserved- in the costume of its 
women, an und€fniai>le evidence of its 
Hellenic origin. Young and old, the 
women of Neptune glitter to the sun in 
corsets decorated with gold, and long 
scarlet dresses made in the Greek style. 
They all wear ever th«r hair a veil 
of ea^ibroideved linen, folded in a square 
plait above their foreheads, and falling 
down thence into riglit angles over their 
shoulders; it is stnnaounted by large 
silver pina wrought id filigree, like the 
cAesa of the Italio-Albanese, whfieh m 
other respects it rescaibles. 

Fre^ and coquettish, the young 
walked wi^ a lively tread ; then, with- 
ered and wrinkled, the old, however 
bent they might be by ag^ yielded not to 
thetr juniors either in dtoaradoR or pre- 
tensien ; but the massive trinkets of the 
mothers shone less brightly in the sun 
than did the large dark eyes of the 
daughters: the lustre of the jewelry, 
and splendour of the colours, were in 
aing^ar contrast to the gloomy humi- 
dity of the streets and doors whence 
Iraued these living Madonnas. 

They hummed in walking the popular 
ballad of the eveit-blessed Louis of Gon- 
zaga, the beloved saint of the Roman 
w€»nen : — 

Luigi Angelico 
Dal vostro viso, 
Di paradiso 
Spira bella .... 

to which the men replied by praises as 
Uttle incorporeal to the queen of heaven : 

Oh Maria deHa iMontla tesCtf 
I capelli son fila d*om 
Rimirando quel bel tesaito 
Tutti gli angeli fanno festa. 



The Golden Basilica^-su«h |g the title 
of Saint John^de-Latran-^bulltagain^t 
the widls of Rome. Uf^ a or^is mtom- 
«t caput, it is the eathedriA of thesovo- 
relgn Pontiff^ bifihmp ofi Rome^ and wifs 
limnded by that Censtsbtibe Who cairad 
the law of the omcified •iipon><fbe tiffoae 
of the Csnan* iHe <was 'hiflASiBlf bap- 
tiaed by pope SaiM^SilV(e«terin;>tiWs>o0lf- 
tiguous baptismery >«f ib«^''«bi«pt«eds 
efaurch where the «riba»e Ri(Ml(ci«ttt«d 
himself a knight^ aiid Wbere^^the ^ious 
Ikroe is still acted e^ty Odod-'Pi^ay^ ^ 
the converted Jews and'TUrkk ^fhoiigli 
not in a pure style, the fhHit.df the ofau^ch 
is imposing. Amongst <the uMbev' Of 
statues that encumber, ratfaet* than^omih 
ment it, the French recognise with pleia- 
sure their Henry the Foutth^ ittaff lin 
bronae, as on the Pont-Ne«if. -fheiSSk- 
terior of the church is too riehy too ditt- 
zling with^gold and preeious staB]iM^$i«tid 
despite the marMe saints, the> a^MMtfofi^ 
patriarchs and popes, with wbiohit is^ peo- 
pled, resembles rather a bsdl-room tlM& a 
temple. On days of i^te, in particular, 
it is draped with hangings of redailk in 
a most profuse style of magnificenoe; 
hence the Roman proverb^ that we oiiglit 
to see Saint Peter naked, and Saint John 
dressed. Several pontifl^ sleep beneath 
this superb dome, and the pencil of 
Giotte has bequeathed to it a repveseota- 
ticm of the thundering Bonifkedo Caetaai. 

But if the sin of the church be an ex- 
cessive splendour, nothing can be mc^e 
contemptible or desolats than the square 
in which it stands. Some meohanies' 
stalls, buik against the walls of vUks, 
and a few mean dwellii^s, the most 
miserable in Rome, alone remind us 
that we are in a city and not a desevt. 
On one side is a Taat hospilalr on tiie 
other the sacred staircase; transported 
thither from the palace of PMat^ and 
sattetified 1^ the blood of the Son of 
lian, it» twenty-eight steps of white 
marble, worn by centuries, are* only as- 
cended kneeling. Some arobes siill 
standing of the Claudiaa aq«Mdnet, east 
their heavy ^adow and long grass over 
the buildkigs and the sanctuary ; wear is 
amiu'nmring fountain, whose voice atone 
breaks the silence ; an inunense £g]n^ 
taan obelisk rises above the oonsecraicd 
solitude. 

It is the most gigantic- of the eleven 
i» the UA&i city. Wrought out of a 
single block of red gMnit^ and covered 
with hieroglyi^hsss, it is fourtfsen bandain 
width, and a huncked and forty ^our m 
height. Broi^ht from Thebes Uy Aks- 
andria by Constantine, it was transported 
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from AlmnMft lii Ron«' by bis ton. 
B«ised. b^.lum ia tiw mdIto of the 
GnuBd Carina* AAwnmnl* buiM fer 
ccBtuiiea in tbe earthy it was exhumed 
by SixMrns the iftbi and planted there by 
bis arehifwat, FontaMU Tbiu^ brqugbt 
ioFtmk Xbtibea to tLotag, this monumeDtal 
iiee& is ths modonlesa image of the mov^ 
log cianligatffm rf i^ifikiiMl. Both baro 
teaivetted fip^om th»esaS to the vest» and 
• conaioDa destisy. Standing in 
k off tlM nhwrdhi the gUmee nay take 
in thevM* soUtude of the Latin fieUU. 
Saiaft Jobn^da-Latraa way be ealled the 
halcHiy aC the dessart ; it conamaoda the 
whole Canpagoa aa fiur aa the Alba- 
nian hiikh whoae ^ttcring eities and 
ffUnnny rohtam forests bound the hori- 
aon. Croaaed in every dureotion by the 
andmt irays, and aquedueta ruined or 
standing ; strewed with crumbling tem- 
ples and tflonbs, oenverted either into 
leatin^plaeeaor stdiles, the plain is seen 
thcDoe in all its grandeur and beauty. 
The amall stream of the Merana de- 
soending £rom the Harina across the 
desert, flows at the base of the walls ; it 
entera Rome by the ancient Talley of 
£gerie, and Idees itMif in the Tiber, he- 
DMth the Aveatine^ 

4»*^Thk Baths otr CAnACALLA. 
The vast ruins of the Baths of Caraealla, 
the meet picturesque of Home, are of all 
the monumenta of imperial magnificence 
ha the best preservation. The Thermae 
of the ancients were not merely baths» 
w^re the most refinedhixury ei^iansled 
ita ddighta; they were walks planted 
widk tresB ; coveted way% where -the in- 
dolent might enjoy the fresh air ; they 
wese stad^B, where the wrestlers might 
harden and train themselves by gymnas- 
tie eotereises ; immense gallerieSf sumptu- 
eus nMtseuun^ where pakfters exposed 
their pictures to> view, and sculptors their 
statues; Uhraries and studious retreats, 
where the keamed might ceme to read, 
pfailoaophen to asgue^ poets and oratcuv 
te recite their verse and prose. Such 
were the Batha of Caraealla. Thoa& of 
Diocletian, on the Quirinal; of Titus 
on the £squiline ; and these of Kero^ 
betweea the Agonal Circus, (now the 
square of NaroiieciX and the Pantheon, 
were all appropriatei to the same pur- 
poses ; but none of them surpassed these 
ia grandeur or beauty. They had not 
less than sixteen huxidred bath-rooms, 
. aU separated and oriwmented by costly 
marhWs : they were reached by mt^i- 
iieent afppcoaahes, and porticos equally 
superb; the emperor himself IumI a 
palace and bath there. 



Statnary baa dnawn, «»d atiU dmva 
theneat her ebe6-d'enivre; it was there 
that the Scipso of BeWidei#was evhiunad, 
as waa also the Hercvles of Glyeon ef 
Atheoat the Fameam Flova, and BuU» 
inestisBable trwsutes» fth^ Bone now 
envies Naples $ for the queen of the worhl 
enriahed other nations with her spoils, 
after haviog;enriebed hsrsalf with theirs. 
. Hewn down and asaStersd by the axe 
of the harbariaws, the fiarost of oriental 
Gohinms that omamantad the halls and 
sustained porticos, now adem and sup- 
port with their gsvgeoua ruins the 
churches of Rome. The Uit that w« 
carried away from the aoil» waa flhren 
by the pope to Cosmo of iledicip and 
removed to Florence. 

Althoui^ within the enclosure of the 
walls, and in the centre of ancient Borae^ 
the Baths of Caraealla are now two 
miles from the Borne of to-day, and 
distant from every hahilatien. This 
isolation stamps them with a peculiar 
character of desolation and sadness. B^ 
reft of their marbles and paintings, but 
crowned with wall*flowers and kntisks, 
the high walla of red bri^ rise from the 
dense and rank herbt^ that growa be- 
neath. The ivy tapestries th^ instead 
of bronae and gold ; the clwpatis, twines 
around its gracefiil wreaths ^ a hall fiir* 
merly redolent of perfumea and every 
delight corporeal and mental, now serves 
as the unclean harbour i»r poultry ; and 
the solitary inhabitant of the desert, a 
peasant, meagre, wan, and pasted by 
malaria, guarJb the nuns, like a phantom 
seated on a sepulchre* 

5««— Thk SAcaxn Moomz. 
The sun had risen on the Sacred Mount : 
coming down from the eastern heights 
of the Appenincf it already illuminated 
the cupola of Michael Angelo. The 
long chain of the Sabine hills that girdles 
the Campagna of Bome to the east, 
beamed in the early light* and the highest 
peaka here and tfa«re cast over the plain 
their gigantac shades. The risen sun 
drew out in strong relief the picturesque 
varieties ef these aboriginal mountains, 
silvered with cascades, and fraught with 
remembrances ; TivoU^ the residence, of 
Horace and of Ariosto, shone white 
amongst the rocks on the voody deoUvity 
of Catillo. 

The Albanian Mount, isolated like an 
enchanted isle in the midst of the barren 
and naked desert, but shewed the more 
in the fiery gkiw. The humble convent 
of the PassioBist% glitienng on the 
summit,, recalled by its splendour the 
magnificent temple of Jupiter Latial, of 
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wiiich it hm murp^d th6 |ilAee. ' Tcitftfvi^ 
latD^ the i^esting place t>f « Sttiaft^ dfei- 
played its Mim^uoos th^HeA told pMri** 
oian vfllsis, tlielb#cstftof lif<mi!« Algida, 
encircling with verdure its snowy brdw, 
like « cvown of wklMOe r««tad ft Drtrfd*s 
head. . •• r. ' ; . 

^Hie €ia|)agiM tr^ifefed in ianwA. 
Windmg up Heettt the oity to tife tnoim- 
tains, six red aquedaot^rnltfed or atatid- 
ing, delinea t ed iti t^e'distanee, Uke aerial 
bridgei^ iheh* %ht and fleeting arches, 
itt^arting te^' Hie Roman plain a charac< 
ter of grandeur and poetry peculiar to 
iteelf. T^e pines of Italy languidly 
waved in the son theiv graceful fans ; 
and nearer to Rome, 1^ grave fir of 
the villas, reared its brown and motion- 
less pyramid. On this -side^ and not far 
from the Sacred Mount, a villa, fresher 
and gayer than the rest, marked the 
bdundary of the desert; the blue peak 
of Soraotes eomi^tetl its limit, whilst 
the dwdowy outlines of the Cimiro 
fkiafted far diakant in the west. Some 
rwvaged villages^ feudal towers, and ruins 
of •every kind and every age, strewed 
the liillB and va^eys with iHiich the 
moving plaific is fiirrowed ; and in its 
Iwiltiaiksyj surmounting the cupolas of 
the Holy City, tfe^.goMen cross of the 
Vatieaa, the stat* of the world, beamed 
inth« acure heaven Hke the Labarum 
of Gonstentine*' 

The point of beauty of these stem and 
sad perspectives, the Saered Mount, was 
ydlo^with grain; Rather a hill than 
ammfRtain, thebfi&pring of the extinct 
v9leanoes€»f Latium, its base is wa^ed by 
the Anio, whote green and rapid waters 
blend: lower down with those of the slow 
and yellow Tiber. A mile higher up are 
lost in it^ like two threads of gold, the 
fiuMoua livuletB ofthe AHia from Numen- 
tia, and the Creniere hmA the Vdes, 
both wealt^erpngkiryiiban in water. 

The sun inundated and tiaged the 
whole expanse, but it gave mot voice to 
those mute fields. • The 'gtwre of Roman 
grandeur, their sileilee is eternal as the 
silence of the tombw' A ^lierdMof white' 
goats quenched their < thirst 'in ^e Anio, 
near the picturesque bridge 'ofKilmeuw 
tia» whilst the shepherd onhorsebadt, 
galloped, knee in hand» bevrween twoc 
sepuhshral ruins. 

^Bta^d. ■ ■ -BlB.Ml' • 



i4Die or TA^UKUs A»n normaft. 
A'OeiTespoBdent in the 0<m>ber ifumber 
of the 6entlgmtm*s MagAxbw, UtAes his*' 
opimon'thaiHhe author^ of the book of^ 
Enodi *^ was a descendant of the ten- 
tribes residing in Judea .' .'" 



THE RATIOHTAL liPNA^G OF 

• ■ SALAMANCA.' ^' '• 
tFrointhe 0iiti^iiJlt*t«<i Worki^Vif Cefvabfes;! ' 
fFor the Tarterre.} 

'"{SonndiDg in moral virtde was his speech.*' 

C»AOC*k. 

Ch*».'IV.' • • 
OuA licentiate's madn^s BOt>x>nly ren.* 
dered him insensible to the fear of ex*' 
citing emnky b^ -hib Mi»ictares^>but 
actually shielded him IhMU the hostility 
which a satirist of perfectly sane nsiind is' 
apt to aw/dken ; so that all sortyof peopltf 
would follow bim,>to hear<thQ i«nia#ks 
which he made upon all trades and ipro^' 
fessions, without doing- him tniadilef^' 
and without sofiering him^ to >res6.- > (Slill 
he would not have been able- to keep off^ 
the boys, but for the exertions dt his 
keeper. • '• "«<• ■ 

One asked him iHiat he must do^ in 
order that he might hav^e no' one '•«o< 
envy. • » ' 

He answered— ** Sleep $ for all; tint 
time that thou sleepest thou' wilt^iie- 
equal to him whom thou eilviest^'^ ' • 

Once, there was passing by tbs piMW 
where he stood, a judge who was goin^ 
to try a criminal cause, and was talMigi 
with him a number of pec|)le, and two ' 
alguazils or peaee-officers. He asked: 
who that person was; and when lie^was^ 
UAA, he said— « I'll engage that that^ 
judge carries vipers in his breast^ pistols- 
in his ink, and thunderbolts in his. hands, ^ 
to destroy all whom he is comm^umed' 
to try. I remember • that a friend' of 
mine, in a criminal commission whiefe^ 
he held, once passed so severe a sentenoe^ 
that it exceeded by many degrees 'th^' 
guilt of the delinquents, I asked Maiht 
why he had passed so cruel a sentenee,* 
and done such manifest ii^ustioe; h»^ 
answered, that he meant to grsoit ai^ 
appeal; and that he should thereby giv^ 
the members of the CounoH an oppor- 
tunity of shewing th^ elemeneyio' 
mitigating this his rigorous seaMenee,* 
and reducmg it to a measure prepoitioMed' 
to the offence. To which i retried* that 
it would have been better- to hove padsei 
sneh a sentenoe as would have savedt 
th^m^that troubley since they wouldtiiew - 
hatie' Goesldered him as au'iabl* atiidi 
upright judgew " v • - ■ 

In the numerous circle of people^ wtiov 
as has-been said, were constantly Msten*^ 
ingto'him, he observed an ac^paaintaiMr ' 
of his in the habit of an advocate^ wfaom«^ 
another addressed as Mt, hiomtUiAei d&d 
Vidriem, knowing that be wa$iii6tt&ven 
so much aea baeheldx,- said ta^iin^-^' 
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^Tak«liB«d^iidiy!gopdlH«i(l, t^tywr 
title does not cemo^ia tbo-wayof the 
breUiren of the> Tedcanptioa of ouptivts, 
lest they should tak^ posaewion of it as 
being astray.** 

To which the friend answered ~" Let 
us .not ^%uarrel on that account, Mr. 
Vidriera, Ibr you ksow very well that 
I «vi.ii itmm of both high and deep 
leaanin^*' • 

Yidriera: veplied**-"! knaw that thoa 
wtrsa'wary Tantehtt amottg the leanung; 
lor-vfaait i» high Jajiist-ahoTe thy reaob» 
and wba*ila dwp isjust below it.'' 
r jGamtnip one day to a tailor's 8hop» 
he .q^wi the tailor with his arms across, 
inatctodi of his lega ; and he said to him, 
^'Without doab^ master, you are now in 
Uie way-i of salvation." 

><« Why-do yoa think so?" asked the 
tailor. *« Because," answered Vidrierap 
'^tfinee .thou hast nothing to do, thou 
haatno ooeasion to lie." 

He added — " Wo to the tailor that 
dots not lie every day of the week, and 
w«rk OB Sundays!" 

Of shoemakers, he said that in their 
owaopinion they never made an ill-fitting 
shoe ; because when it fitted their cus- 
toDaers too tight, they said that it must 
foe so, because tight shoes looked the most 
geiaeel, and that after an hour or two's 
wearing they would be aa easy as a slip- 
per ; and if they happened to be too 
wide^ then they would say, it was better 
that. they should be so, on account of 
the gout. 

A sharp lad, who was a writer in a 
provincial office, troubled him very much 
with questions : and t6ld him the news 
of the town ; as Vidriera descanted upon 
aU topics, and answered all that was said 
to him. This youth once said, " Vidriera, 
last night there died in prison a man 
of the name of Banco ^Anglicdp Bench) 
who was condemned to be hanged." 

He answered, ** Then, Mr. Banco did 
well, to make haste and die before the 
hangman came and sat upon him:'* 
alliiding, as the reader is probably aware, 
to the practice, at Spanish executions, of 
the haogxaan*s jumping upon the shoul- 
ders of the criminals after they were 
tmraed offr is order, as was said, to 
didocate the neck; a practice disgusting 
enough in appearance, but probably 
luimane in reality, as shortemng the 
stn^gles of the sufferer, though surely 
more decent means might have been em- 
ployed to produce the same effect. 

Anodier time, he met a shopkeeper's 
wife, taking with her a daughter of hers, 
who was ^very ugly, but loaded with 



pcMrlsand tri»kalt; and he aald to the 
mother, << You have done well, to pava 
the way lor hdrwilh abundanct of stones % 
eki» she woulA have found il diffoult to 
pass.** . 

Agaibst the- tltercres or puppet*^ 
showers, he had a great deal to say ; he 
caUcdthemairagahoodieft; and said that 
they treated sacred things with indeoeney^ 
iat that, by the figuucli which Ihcy exhi- 
bited, they turned devotion into ridicule; 
that often, they 4lowed the whole, or the 
greater part of the pertuBi^ea of the OU 
and New Teslament into a hag^ and sat 
down upon them to eat and drink in the 
taverns and eatinf^hoenes. In fine» ha 
said, he woadesed that their ewhihitiana 
were not either entirely suppressed, or 
banished from the Uagdom. 

One day, there h^^ned to pan him 
in the street, a comedian dressed like a 
nobleman ; and on seeing him, he said, 
** I remember to have seen that man 
appear on the stage in a sherpskin 
doublet turned insida out, and having his 
fitce whitened with meal ; and yet when 
he is off the boards, he is oonstantly 
swearing on the word of an hidalgo." 

« No doubt he is oncb" relied one of 
the bjrstanders, " fin* manyof the players 
are persons of very good birth." 

"That may be,** retnnied Vidriera ; 
*< nevertheless there ii nothing which the 
stage has less need of, than persons of 
good birth ; of genteel figure I grant 
they should be, and of ready ekieution* 
Moreover, it may be truly said of them, 
that they earn their bread in the sweat of 
their brow, with incredible toil, having 
constantly to get by rote their different 
parts, and wandering continually from 
place to place, ever exerting themselvcfl 
to give pleasure to others, since on 
that pleasure depends their own profit. 
Besides, in their trade they deceive no 
one, as they constantly {»oduoe their 
goods to public view, submitting them 
to the inflection and judgment of every- 
body. The labour and care of the ma* 
nagers is inconceivable ; and they should 
gain a good deal in tlie course of the 
year, to save them from turning bank<« 
rupt at the end of it ; and yet their pro* 
fession is necessary in the eonunonwealth^ 
as are woods, groves, vistas, and other 
objects that afford harmless recreation." 

He said that it had been the opinion 
of a friend of his, that the man who paid 
court to an actress, did, in her sio^e per- 
son, do homage to a variety of mistresses, 
as for instance, to a queen, a nymph, a 
goddess, a waiting-maid, a shepherdess^ 
and not' unfreqaently to a page or a 
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l99qwsfi x9BfH ad«n f«lll»ttH9'Wl :0f one 
oi those ladm^ to p^nsonMO'itl]^ md fBore 
Uuin.iiU those difierept Gh«Motera« 

WW asked wbo had beei^ tb« tmpr 
piest person in the world, he repVetj^. 
<* JiIkmo, — beeikusa nenui novii ptOtdm, 
nemo ime -erimme ^hii, nttm^ Mf» tank 
o^ntentta, n€m» aacfwHt m ^/ghtnU" 

Of professed feHueem be onto oiiservedr 
that they were awsters of an «rty or 
science, in whiqh, when they had most 
occasion for it, they weve least skilful ; 
and that they were somewhat presump- 
tupus JA striving to reduoe to mathema^ 
tioal deoQODStFation the motions and 
passionate impulses of their anta^msts. 

Against uien who dyed their beardsi 
he had an especial hostility. There is a 
Spanish proverb, which they apply to 
any one who a^Srms a thing as beyond 
all^ doubt of whieh at the same time 
he is not certain, •^ that he lies by one 
half of the beard* So Vidriera onoe 
said to an elderly man whose beard had 
been dyed, but from neglect was now 
half black and half white* that he would 
by all means advise him to beware of 
getting into a dispute with any one as 
in his present condition, they would be 
very apt to tell him that he lied by one 
half of the beard. 

Respecting thia trick of dying the 
beard, he once related the following 
anecdote i-^ 

*' There was a certt^ youag lady» pos* 
sessed of a considerable share of wit, who 
nevertheless,, in obedience to the will of 
her patents, consented to marry an old 
xiian, whose hair was perfectly grey, or 
rather white, who, on the night preced- 
ing the wedding.day, went, not to the 
river Jordan, as the old women say, 
but to the bottle of aquafortis and sH- 
vwi wherewith he renovated his beard 
so completely, that it went to bed of 
^now, and rose the next morning of 
pitehm When the hour for the nuptial 
ceremony arrived, the young kdy looked 
attentively in the fi^e of the bridegroom; 
then turning to her porenta, desired 
them to give her the same husband they 
had shewn her before, aa she would not 
have any o*hw« They anaweredy that 
the person she saw before her was the 
same whom they had shewn her, and 
diQsen for her husband* The brider 
however, persisted in declaring that it 
was not th« same» and brought wit* 
nesaes that the husbcmd whom her pa-- 
rents had chosen^ was. a man of reverend 
aspect, covered with grey hairsy and that 
as the gentleman- present bad none* he 
could not be tiie sane^ and she com- 



plaintd ih^tthey manted^^daoiiv* i 
To %\m pkaabe dung so resehitely, tfaaft 
the man of thil fonovatei beard waa-pat 
qiuite'^utof oountenaAfie^asd the auiioh 
was brwken off." 

DuennaS) or old maid% he likened to 
dfi^d fiqhi .H« particttkrl^ remarked 
li^^nithair prininess* their shroud-looking' 
bead-dress, their squeamiehoess^ theiir 
scruples^ and their extraordinary pmr*- 
simony} and ridiculed their qualms^ 
their meagrims, and their, mode of ,taUc«- 
ing with more hetm than there werte 
piaats in their head'^gear; and fioaUy, 
he vented his spleen against their. Inuti- 
lity, and their eyelet-holes. 

He was once adced,. " How cornea at, 
Mr. Licentiate, that although I hAW' 
heard you speak ill of many callinigp% 
yet I have never heard you say anythii^ 
against the scriif&iers,^ much as there ift 
to be said?" 

To which he answered—" Although I 
am of gla6S» yet am I not so Irail as to 
allow myself to be carried away by jtfae 
current of popular opinion, which gene^ . 
rally sets in a wrong direction. It 
seems to me, that the subject upon 
which all novices in the art of detrac* 
tion first exercise their powers, is that of 
the scriveners, algUaails, and other of- 
ficers of the law ; and yet the office of 
the scrivener is one absolutely necessary 
to the public security : so Ecclesiasticus 
tells us, * In menu Dei potestas homiraa 
est, et super faciehi scribae imponet ho* 
norem." The scrivener, I say, is a 
public officer, without whose ministra- 
tion the office of the judge cannot be 
appropriately discharged. Saivenera 
must, by the law, be free; neither slaves 
tM»r the sons of slaves, legitimate diil* 
dren, and not sprung iirom any bad raee* 
They swear secresy, fidelity, and to 
make no usury deed, and that no pri- 
vate interest or partiality shall induoa 
them to perfsrm their office otherwise 
than conscientiously, as honest men and 
Christians. 

« But if this calling requires so many 
good qualifications, wher^re should it 
bethoi:^ht that of upwards of twenty thou- 
sand scriveners which there are in Spaipy 
the Devil sweeps off the whole as so^ 
many plants in his vineyard?-«»tl • w^ 
not believe it» nor is it fit that any>OBi» 



* tn SpaniBh, e9Cfibanot. A nnmeroas cTsM, 
distinct from the pirpeiiradof» or HCtor&eyff, 
their pcoviae* eateadipg not fo the giving of 
advice, bat simply to the malcing out of logal 
deeds and instrnments, the noting of evidencej, 
&c. They ^ero literally, as tteeir name ifn- 
povts, law«isrtor^ and aediiiig menr. - 
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ifl no fliBt; ' ^ wen 3iior« owoeitaiy 1ft ^ 
WBil-ordherecl ioMamMreBbli; And that 

the same time be reinembttl*ed tlMt they 
art torn often cheated." 

Of the algunMk iM fliid, that it WW 
no- Timadaae ihey Umad eneotiefl, Hw^ 
offiee bem^ tofeftjkeaman'flperaonor hn 
gaeds, or to keefy him in custody in his 
own house, msad cat st his expense. He 
oenbured the negtigenee and ignorance 
of- the attorneys and solidtors; com- 
paAlng tbena to the i^iysieians, who take 
thftin Jiee whetfier the patient recovers or 
not. 

*<^M(clay, a waq^ slinig him on the 
bnok- of bis neck, and he was afraid to 
sbite i* off, kit he should shatter him- 
salf ^ tiu» stili he complained of the pain. 
▲ p enau n npho was by» asked him how he 
could feel that sting, if his body was of 
#aa^ T^ iHiiefa he answered, that the 
wnsp was a backbiter, against whose 
stiaag not g^ma, nor even brass, was 

pXQOt, 

' A Yery oeipulent monk happening to 
pass fey^ one of Vidriera's listeners said, 
'* The ffood fiuher can hardly carry him- 
self along.'* 

To wtiich the licentiate angrily replied 
~«^' Licft no one forget the worih of the 
holy apirit— iVb/ile tangfire Ckriti&t meos 
■"■tnodi not my anointed ;" and raising 
hit ton e still h^er, he desired them to 
obaanrc, that of the many saints whom 
within a few years the church had ca- 
nonised and beatified in that part of the 
world, not one of them had been called 
flaptawi Den this, nor the secretary Don 
thaty ' ner the count, marquis^ or duke 
of such* or such a place, but brother 
X^c^go, brother Tacinto^ brother Ray- 
mundo^ all holy monks and friars; for 
that, the religious orders wtre the royal 
gardens of the king of heayen, whose 
fr«it8-w«re serred up to the table of God. 
Hovsaid that the tongues of detractors 
wore like the feathers of the eagle, which 
eat^foto and destroy those of other birds 
which they happen to touch. 

'Otf igaiublers, and the keepers of gam- 
iiig^ipuses, he bad a good deal to say. 
He 'praised the patience of one game- 
ster;' who went on playing and kuag a 
wiMlo night, and who, although he was 
of a fiery temper, yet for fear his anta- 
gonist should rise and go away, did net 
lei an angry word esei^e him, though 
be w» flRsfTering the torments of the 
damned. , He also admired the con- 
seienceff of some worthy gaming-bouse- 
k«epeni» whowouU on noaseenat sufier 



any dnhMKht ganie to b»pkyad in their 
houigs^ hut who nevertheless got mora 
in a quiet way, and without foar of 
the informer, then those who allowed 
the prohibited games. 

In fine^ he made so many sagaoious 
observations, that had it not bran for 
the loud ones which he raada when any 
one touched him or ran against him, the 
peculiarity of his dress, &e slendemess 
of his diet, his mode of drinking^ and 
his sleeping constantly in the open air 
in summer, and in the straw heap in 
winter— 4ill whieh clearly indicated the 
one strange idea, or mono-mania that 
po ssesse d him— he appeared in every 
other req»eot a man of the soundest 



Chaf. V. 
Our poor licentiate's infirmity continued 
for two years or a little more» until a 
monk of the order of St. Jerome, who 
was particularly skiKul In making the 
dumb understand, and, in a certain man- 
ner, speak, and in curing the insane^ 
charitably undertook to cure Vidriera» 
in which he succeeded, and recovered 
him entirely from has strange delusion* 
As soon as he found him entirely sane, 
he dressed him as a doctor of laws, and 
sent him back to the capital, that, giving 
there as many prooft of his sanity as ho 
had formerly done of his madness, he 
might exercise and succeed in his pro- 



He accordingly went, calling himself 
the licentiate Rueda, instead of Rodiga ; 
but he had scarcely entered the town* 
before he was recognised by the boya: 
however, seeing him in so different a 
dress from that whieh he had formerly 
worn, they dared not shout after him 
nor ask him questions, but they followed 
him and said one to another, ** Isn*t this 
the madman Vidriera? It must be he. 
He's dressed now like a man in his 
senses ; but after all, he may be mad in a 
good dress as well as a bad one; let ue 
ask him something, and then we shall 
foad out." Att this was overheard by 
Hte lioentiate, and made him feel more 
abashed and oenlUsed than he had ever 
been in the time of his infirmity. 

From the boys this' recognition was 
soon communicated to the men; and 
before the lioentiate arrived at the p&ti» 
di lot €ont^o$, or square of the courts 
of law, he bad more than two hundred 
people following him, of all deseriptions. 
With this attendance^ wbidt, says our 
author, was greater than that of a pro^ 
fosnr, he arrived in the preehietB of the 
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courts, where alio he was immediately 
surrounded by the persons there assem- 
bled. 

Finding himself in the midst of such 
a crowd, he said to them in an elevated 
Toice :— 

'< Gentlemen, I was indeed the 
licentiate Vidriera* but I am not such as 
I was ; I am now the licentiate Rueda. 
Misfortune, to which we are all liable, 
deprived me, by heaven's permission, of 
part of my reason, which God's mercy 
has now restored to me. By the things 
which it is said that I uttered while 
insane, you may judge what I am capable 
of, now I am restored to reason. I took 
my degree of laws at Salamanca, where 
I studied in poverty, and where I was 
placed the second on the list of graduates; 
from which you may infer that I owe my 
degree fnore to merit than to favour. I 
am come here to this busy capital, to gain 
my livelihood by praeiising as an advocate. 
But if you wUl not leave me alone, I 
shall only gain my death. For God's 
sake, do not persecute me, and make me 
lose that sustenance now I am sane which 
I gained while I was a lunatic. What 
you used to ask me in the streets, ask 
me now at my house, and you will find 
that he who answered you well without 
premeditation, will answer you better 
with it." 

They all listened to him, and some of 
them left him, as he desired ; so that he 
returned to his lodgings with a rather 
smaller attendance than he had come. 
He went the next day, and was followed 
in the same manner ; whereupon he made 
another appeal, which was equally un- 
availing. 

He was losing much and gaining 
nothing ; and finding that there was no 
possibility of getting his bread as an 
advocate, he determined to quit the 
capital and go tp Flanders, there to avail 
himself of the strength of his arm, as he 
was prevented from using that of his 
intellect. 

He departed accordingly; — ^bidding 
adieu to the capital, in the bitterness of 
his heart, as " the place which nourished 
the hoper^f the forward pretender, and 
blasted -those of modest merit; which 
punpered in luxury the shameless buf- 
foon, and left the blushing nsan of sense 
to starve," 

With this iarewell he set off towards 
Flanders ; where he acquired as great a 
reputation in the military profession, as 
he had attained in that of letters ; serving 
there in company with his oM friend 
captain Valdivia, and dying renowned as 
an expert and valiant soldier. 



MISCELLANIES. 

SHAKP XYX. 

Mrs. Jameson, in speaking of Mrs. 
Siddons, relates the following anecdote 
in illustration : — Once, when I was con- 
versing with a celebrated German efitic» 
and he was describing the person of 
Madam Schirmer, after floundering in « 
sea of English ^ithets, none of which 
conveyed his meaning, he at length eit* 
claimed with enthusiasm, " MadaSief her 
eye h perforaHn^.** 

OIPSISS. 

In England they are still pretty numer- 
ous, but are found only in distant plaecfly 
seldom coming into the towns excepting 
in small companies of two or three per- 
sons. In Germany, Sweden and I)en- 
mark, they have become rare, as ^Iso in 
Switzerland and the Ia>w Countries. la 
Italy their numbers are diminished. In 
Spain it is said there are fifty or sixty 
thousand of them. In l^attsytvaaiA 
they are most numerous ; for in a popu- 
lation of one million seven hundred thoa-. 
sand souls, there are reckoned one hun- 
dred and four thousand gipsies. We do 
not exaggerate in estimating the Tsen- 
garian or gipsy population of Europe 
at nearly a million ; in Africa four hun- 
dred thousand ; in India one million five 
hundred thousand, and about two mil- 
lions in all the rest of Asia — for except 
in Asiatic Russia, China, Siam, and 
Japan, they are everywhere to be found. 
Hence we may deem the total populatiosi 
to be five millions. 

THK VOICX OF DOGS. 

The better opinion among naturalists 
seems to be at present, that wild dog9 
never bark. Gardner, in his ** Musie of 
Nature," says, that * < in a state of nature 
they only whine, howl, and growl ;" and 
that '* the exj[)losive noise called barkings 
is only found among those which are , 
domesticated." Sonnini speaks oi the 
shepherds* dogs in the wilds of Bgyptr 
as not having the focuky. Cidnvdms 
found the dogs, which he had previously 
carried to America, to have lost their 
propensity to barking; and all the travel- 
lers in Australia unite in saying, tint 
the native dogs of that region eidiibit 
the same peculiarity. The ancients were 
awareof this circumstance; Isaiah oom- 
pares the bh'nd watchmen of Israel to* 
these animals, <*they are dumb, they 
cannot bark." While <m the oontnuy, 
David comperes the noise of his enemies 
to the dogs round about the city. Hence 
the barking of a dog is an. acquired = 
faculty — an eflbrt to iq>eak, whieh he de» ^ 
rives from associating with man. 
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THE' RECOVERED TREASURE. 

AK OLD ENGLISH LCOCND. 

(Firt' the PaHerreJ. 

Chap, I. 
** Thou has come on a bootless errand, 
Matter Walter ;*' get thee home, and 
stiek cloee to the plough; thou may*st 
ontf day beeome rich; but I cannot en- 
tertain thy suit now." 

Thus spoke Ralph Skelton, the rich 
yeommi of WjrvitTs- Croft, to a rustic 
but hamisome youth, who stood with his 
cap IB his hand, in an attitude of pro- 
found deference. 

Tb^ words of the farmer fell on the 
yotttii's Mr like a sentence of exoommu- 
nieation. He ftimbled his thrum cap, 
and'thuifled his feet about, while he es- 
sayed in Tsin to stammer a reply. The 
farmer observed his uneasiness, and con- 
tinued. 

•♦JVyrtieeteaae me not again with4hy 
sil)y requests. It becomes not the daugh* 
ter of Ralph Skelton to wed a poor hoy 
who eaa seareely porehase a mass for his 
father's soul!** 



*• Alas, it is too true !" replied the 
youth. " I am poor indeed ; but I covet 
not your gold, Master Skelton ; give me 
but your sweet daughter, and — '* 

'■'' And thou wilt make her a beggar, 
like a mad boy as thou art,*' interrupted 
the farmer : *' Away with thee, or thou 
wilt make me forget myself '* 

« Be not angry, good Master Skelton : 
consider my suit, and let me not die in 
despair, as I most surely shall an* you 
refuse me.'* 

" Now out upon thee for a most 
graceless coistrel!** cried the old man, 
stamping with rage at the youth's impor- 
tunity. ** Dost thou think I have re- 
fused Alan the miller, and Master 
William the reeve, and Jenkin the rich 
mercer at the cross, to take up with a 
son-in-law without a noble in his pouch? 
Get thee gone, boy, or by St. Bridget, 
Dick the shepherd shall try if there be 
virtue in a crab-tree staff." 

Young Walter blushed with resent- 
ment at this menace ; but his love for 
the old man's daughter forbad a harsh 
reply. 

36 
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** You treat me iinoourteously," said 
he mournful! J. « I wot not that my 
father's ancient comrade would speak 
thus to his SOD. Who bore you on his 
back out of the press at Aginoourt, 
fiir, when hard blows were gotten 
cheaply 1" 

** Thy &ther, truly, Walter," said the 
old man, in a much milder tone; "the 
service was both kind and timely ; but 
what boots it now? Am 1 to doom my 
daughter to — *' 

" You will not doom her, sir," inter- 
rupted the youth, eagerly catching at 
the old man*s softened tone. " Ask her 
an' J have not her heart, Master Skelton : 
ask her that." 

Again the farmer's fitce flushed with 
anger. 

** She is a perverse and disobedient 
quean," cried he wrathfiilly ; " and thou 
hast taught her a bad lesson. Begone, 
sirrah ! out o' my hous^ or I'll t^e a 
course with thee !'* 

Master Skelton turned on his heel, 
and quitted the room, leaving the youth 
in a state of mind which novelists say, 
* may be better imagined than described.' 

Walter Beveridge left the house in 
high dudgeon; offended by Skelton 's 
harsh manner, and grieved to the heart 
at his unfeeling refusal to admit him as 
a suitor to his daughter. He mounted 
his little rough coated pony, and urging 
it to its utmost speed, rode homeward to 
unbosom his grief to his aged mother. 
As he galloped down the road, the sigh- 
ing of the wind among the trees, and 
the hasty flight of the rooks to the 
neighbouring forest, gave warning of the 
coming storm. Heavy drops began to 
patter down as he reached his humble 
dwelling, and night drew on apace. 

Walter gave an account to his mother 
of his interview with the rich yeoman, 
the conclusion of which we have at- 
tempted to describe ; and after listening 
to sundry wise saws and apopthegms which 
old ladies generally keep " cut and dry" 
for such like occasions, sat himself down 
in the chimney corner, to watch the 
' dying embers of the fire, and ruminate 
on his hard destiny. 

In those rude days reading was not 
the evening pastime of men in bis sphere, 
and he had therefore ample room for 
his melancholy, with nothing to divert 
it. Had he lived in our liberal and en- 
lightened age, he might have sought and 
found oonsoUui(Mi in " Macgowan's Dia- 
logues of Devils," or " Hervey's Medi- 
tations," or " Drelincourt/' or perhaps 
a soporific in some ** sacred" poem ; but 



he had none of these, and #as therefore 
thoroughly miserable. Meanwhile the 
storm increased, and the rain descended 
in torrents ; the wind howled, and shook 
the humble dwelling, and the doors 
clattered on their hinges, as if beating 
time to the music of the blast without-— 
it was a sad night for the traveller. 

** Heyday ! " cried the old dame, ** 'tis 
a fearful nieht — they say the deyil rides 
upon the Wast in such storms, and the 
witches go to sea in their sieves." 

«* Ay, marry, dear mother," said 
Walter, rusing his head despondin^ly, 
** methinks the devil is abroad to-night : 
if he be looking for an usurer and a churl, 
he will find one eftsoones." 

<*Hush ! " said the dame, in a whisper, 
" it's not for poor folk like us to say who 
is Satan's chosen. Father John says he 
will sometimes take strange fancies^ and 
fondle the needy, whom he will lure with 
many ha ! Jesu, what's that ! " 

The old lady's sage reflections w^ere 
suddenly cut short by the sound of £x>t- 
steps near the door, at which, the next 
moment, there was a loud knocking. 

Chap. II. 

Dame Beveridge was of opinion that it 
was not exactly safe to open the "door : 
but her son thought differently, and 
though by no means an undutifid child, 
he was in no humour to listen to noater- 
nal remonstrance. 

<* Who knocks ? " demanded Walter, 
rising quickly and stepping to the door. 

" A poor travel-worn man," answered 
a voice from without. 

"What are ye? " was the next ques- 
tion. 

" A pedlar, good master." 

** Whence come ye ? " 

" From the town." 

" Then why did ye not try the Miller ? " 

" The stream is swelled by the rain, and 
has broken down the mill dam : he is 
wroth with the mishap, and would not 
take me in," replied the stranger. 

** He is a churl," miumured Walter, 
opening the door ; ** come in, friend,' — 
thou art poor, I ween, and men fly thee." 

** Ay, marry, my worthy master," said 
the stranger, as he entered, " even as they 
would a leper — poverty is like a sore : it 
is troublesome to him that hath it,^and 
unsightly to his friends." 

*' Excellent," said Walter; "thy wit, 
old sir, is as quick as thine hearing, for 
I wot not that my last words were spoken 
aloud." 

The pedlar heeded not this remarl(. 
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He entered'; and letting down hit pack, 
drew off his hood, horn, which he wrung 
the weU He was an old man, with hair 
and beard of sflver whiteness. His com- 
plexion waB fidr, and ills eyes sparkled 
with a singular brightness for a man of 
his apparent age. 

" I sought shelter for the night at the 
goodly house where the three roads meet," 
said the old man ; ** hot they told me to 
he gone, and cursed me for my insoleney 
as they called it." 

Walter started at the mention of the 
** goodly iuMise,** for it was roaster Skel- 
ton's. 

** Thy betters hsTe no kindlier greet- 
ing there, fother/' said he; "but come, 
sit down, and we will see where we can 
bestow thee to-night." 

Food and drink were offered to the old 
man, but he declined to partake of either, 
and b^^ed that he might be shewn to 
his resting place ; a request which was 
complied with by Walter, notwithstand- 
ing the whispers of his mother, who pro* 
tested that she did not like the pedlar's 
looks — an opinion which was certainly not 
weakened by Walter's dog, who kept 
sniffing at the stranger's heels, and occa- 
sionally uttering a low growl of dissatis- 
fi»tion* These expressions of dislike did 
not escape the notice of the old man. 

" Good mistress,'* said he, ** ye have 
no need to fear : I am a poor weak old 
nan: fifty years have lied a pedlar's life, 
but never coveted the goods of another. 
Behold this pOftA : it holds some things 
of value — all my worldly wealth ; place 
it in your strong room until to-morrow." 
Walter felt no inclination to receive 
this pledge for the pedlar's honesty ; but 
his mother determined to take the old 
man at his word, and locked up the pack 
in her store room. An hour afterwards 
the cottage was in darkness and silence, 
except the snoring of its inmates, and the 
shrill chirping of the crickets. 

Young Walter slept, for he was weary; 
but his slumbers were disturbed by strange 
dreams. First he saw a train of well- 
dressed people escorting a newly-married 
couple to their home : he looked, and lo ! 
the bride was gruff master Skelton's 
lovely daughter Emma, and the bride- 
groom, his hated rivals the crooked- 
backed Reeve! 

Again he dreamt ; and this time he 
beheld a spacious hall filled with a gay 
company. Richly-clad couples were 
footing it merrily to the sound of the lute 
and rebeck: he awoke, and found his 
homely pillow wet with tears ! 

« The Blessed Virgin shield me," muU 



tered the poor ymrth, and with a heavy 
sigh he again relapsed into sleep. 

We must now leave the humble cot- 
tage of Walter Beveridge, and lead the 
reader ttf- the substantial dwelling of 
Master Skelton. About an hour after 
the departure of his would-be son-in-law, 
a pedlar arrived and entreated shelter for 
the night. The wealthy yeoman was 
informed of his request ; bik he had no 
bowek fi)r the poor. 

" Bid him be gone^" cried he in a buff, 
** we cannot lodge such carrion as he." 

'* A murrain on thy master ! " growled 
the pedlar, as a servant slammed the 
outer gate in his face. He proceeded on 
bis way ; and fiunt, weary, and drenched 
with rain, arrived at the dwelling of 
Walter Beveridge, where^ as has been 
already shewn, he met with a hospitable 
reception. 

Master Skelton sat by his cheerful fire^ 
listening to the howling of the storm 
without : on his Uble stM)d a tankard of 
warm ale, in which swam a roasted crab. 
His pretty daughter sat near him, not 
reading a foshionable novel, but (alas ! 
that we should be obliged to confess ii) 
making herself a new ktrtle. Her father, 
by the aid of his ten digits, was reckoning 
his last year's profits, and anticipating 
those to come. While thus occupiec^ 
bis ear caught the sound of horses' hoofs, 
and the next moment a loud voice from 
without cried — 

«« What ho! within there! a traveller 
would fain find shelter from the storm.** 

« Run Will, and see who calls,"—- 
said Master Skelton—*' if he be of good 
condition, let him enter; but we keep 
no hostelry for hedge begg^" — He 
had scarcely uttered this charitable sen- 
timent, when a tall figure muffled in a 
large cloak dripping with wet, entered 
the room. 

Master Skelton was on his legs in a 
moment, and assisted the stranger to 
divest himself of his doak. He then 
gave up hb own chair to his guest, and 
ordered refreshment to be brought in* 
JBiU the stranger ate nothing; he how- 
ever intimated his wish to pass the night 
under the yeoman's roof; and after 
chatting familiarly for a short time with 
his entertainer, and paying a few words 
of compliment to the pretty Emma, he 
requested that he might be shewn to his 
chamber." 

** He is passing handsome ! " sighed 
Emma, as the comely stranger quitted 
the room with her father — *' He is not 
milike my poor Walter, [though some- 
what taller, and with a prouder bearing. 
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Ah me I that face has doubtless made 
many hearts flutter." 

It had indeed somewhat disturbed her 
own ; but her love was plighted to Wal- 
ter: manly beauty is more puissant 
with women whose spring is almost 
merged in summer ; and this your hand- 
some coxcomb well knows. - 

Master Skelton conducted his guest 
to the best chamber ; when the latter un- 
buckling the belt with which he was 
girded, placed it in th« yeoman's hands, 
and bought him to put it in a place of 
safety. 

« Give you good-nigbt. Sir," said 
the old man as he- closed tlie door, and 
hurried to his own chamber. Here the 
belt was subjected to a strict scrutiny ; 
but it was fiistened by cunningly con- 
trived springs, and Skelton could only 
guess at its contents. 

Emma of course dreamt of her lover 
that night; but her father's slumbers 
were broken and disturbed by very 
different visions. He thought of the 
wellf filled belt which the stranger had 
committed to his charge, and the evil 
spirit whispered him, that he might be- 
come possessed of it by a bold effort 

" "Tis a rare treasure ! '* muttered he, 
in hurried and broken sentences — ''there 
must be at least a thousand nobles in that 
belt ! He is a stranger — ^perhaps return- 
ing from a far country. — He would not 
be missed ! 'Tis a rare prise ! 'twould 
purchase many a broad acre, and make 
my Emma fit for an earl's bride. — He 
must die ! " 

He crept softly from his couch, took 
from a closet a large knife, and tried the 
point with his finger. The storm was 
hushed without, but a hideous tempest 
raged in the old man's bosom. The 
moon-beams which entered at the small 
window glanced upon the long bright 
blade, and rendered the face of the trea- 
cherous host^till more ghastly. He 
cautiously quitted his chamber and re- 
paired to that of his guest, who was 
sleeping soundly. He knelt by the side 
of the sleeping man, and listened for a 
moment to his hard breathing, then 
clutched his weapon lightly, placing his 
thumb on the end of the halt, and pre-^ 
paring to strike. 

** The saints say grace to thy un- 
■ shriven soul !" he exdaimed mentally, 
and raised his arm aloft, when lo ! ere it 
descended, a violent buffet, dealt by an 
unseen hand, dashed him senseless to 
the floor ! 

It was long ere the perfidious host 
•returned to consciousness, but when he 



had recovered his senses, the first rays 
of the morning sun had lit up the horn 
windows of the chamber, and the bird» 
were chirping gaily on the house top. 
He arose from the tioor and looked wild* 
ly around him — the chamber was empty^ 
and the bed had not been pressed ! Was- 
it a dream then? Had he no guest on 
the preceding evening? He hurried to 
his own room pale and trembling, and 
examined his iron*bound chest. The belt^ 
that fetal bait, was not there, but in its 
place lay a heUter / He gnashed his teeth 
with rage, tore his beard, and howled 
like a maniac, until his still slumbering 
household were roused from th^r beds 
and ran afinghted to his assistance. 

Chap. iii. 

Blithely sounded the notes of early birds.-^ 
The sparrow's incessant chirping min~ 
gled with the sweet guttural trill of the 
swallow, and the ** cock s shrill clarion" 
gave notice of the approach of morning. 
The sun was peeping over the distant 
hills, and night vapours still hung in 
the valleys. The owl, exhausted with 
the night's marauding, was wending 
his way to his twilight retreat in the 
old tower, and the bat had pinned itself 
against the moss-grown wall of the ab- 
bey, as safe fit>m the eye as from the 
hand of the truant school-boy. Waltev 
Beveridge arose betimes, but early as 
was the hour, he found the Pedlar upi 
and dressed for his journey. 

" Thanks, young master — thanks for 
your hospitality," — said the old man^ 
" I have many a weary mile to travel, 
and time presses. Now, mark me, for 
what I have to say concerns thee much. 
Five feet eastward from the foot of the 
ancient oak, near the ruined cross yonder^ 
lies buried a great treasure." (Walter 
stared). " It was hidden by an ancestor 
of thy lord the baron's, when civil war 
made merry England a desart Go to 
the castle, and let him know that thou 
hast discovered it by my means. He 
hath a noble and a generous soul, and 
will reward thee richly for this ser^ce. 
— Peace, inquire no more." 

" But," said Walter, imploringly, de- 
spite of this command, which was given 
in an imperative tone — '<pr'ythee, good 
father, say, who shall I call thee?" 

As he spoke^he mechanically turned his 
eyes in the direction of the ruined cross, 
and the old man slapping him on the 
shoulder, replied — Pock the Pedlaa I 

The astonished youth again turned to 
look upon his Elfin guest, but b^ the 
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room was emfity, both pedlar and pack 
had vanished! 

For the saiisfiwdon of the vniinagnia. 
tive, we must add a few words by way 
of sequeL VTalter diaeoroed the traa* 
sure to the Baron, and was mumfieently 
rewarded. Master Skehon lost hk wits, 
and died a fiew months afterwards; and 
his daughter, no bnger controlled by 
her avaricicxoa &ther, blessed the happy 
Walter with her hand. Dame Beveridge 
lived te aee her eon a wealthy Franklm, 
and often: told to her grand-children the 
story, hcyw the mischierous Fuck, in re- 
venge ftnr her vnjust sospicions, had tmned 
all her'oBeam sour, emptied the rennet-tub 
into a jar of new honey, and danced a 
pavise in a bowl of furmety ! 

March, 1835. A. A. A. 



Attilio was never astonished at any 
thing his master did or said. He simply 



LOVE AND DIPLOMACY. 

BT VAZHAMiXL P. WILLIS. 

" Pray psrdoB noe, , 

For I am like a boy Out hath roood money. 
Afraid I dream txWW^Ford &r Webtter. 

It was on a fine September evening, 
within my time (and I am not, I trust, 
too old to be loved), that Count Anatole 
L , of the impertinent and par- 
ticularly useless profession of >«ft ocAi, 
wai&ed up and down before the glass in 
his rooms at the ** Archduke Charles,** 
the first hotel, as you know if you have 
travelled, in the green-belied and iiur 
city of Vienna. The brass ring was 
stiU swinging on the end of the bell-rope, 
and, in a respectful attitude at the door, 
stood the just summoned Signor Attilio, 
valet and privy counsellor to one of the 
handsomest coxcombs errant through 
the world. Signor Attilio was a lyrolese, 
and, like his master, was very handsome. 

Count Anatole had been idling away 
three golden summer months in the 
Tyrol, for the sole purpose, as fiu* as 
mortal eyes could see^ of di^ising his 
fine Fhidian features in a callow mous- 
tache and whiskers. The crines ridenie$ 
(as Eneas Silvius has it) being now in 
a condition beyond improvement, Signor 
Attilio had for some days been rather 
carious to know what course of events 
would next occupy the diplomatic talents 
of his master. 

After a turn or two more^ taken in 
silence. Count Anatole stopped in the 
middle of the floor, and eyeing the well- 
made Tjrrolese fi'om head to foot, begged 
to know if he wore at the present moment 
his most becoming breeches, jacket and 
beaver. 



" Be so kind as to strip immediately, 
and dress yourself in that traveling suit 
lying on the sofik'* 

As the green, gold -corded jacket, 
knee-breeches, buckles and stockings 
were bid aside, Count Anatole threw 
off his dressing-gown, and commenced 
encasing his handM>me proportions in 
the casuoff hablKmenti. He then put 
on the conical, slouch-rimmad hat, with 
the tall eagle's feather stuck Jamitily on 
the side and the two rich tassels pendant 
over his left eye» and the toilet of the 
valet being completed at the same- 
moment, they stood looking at one 
another with perfect gravity, rather trans • 
formed, but each apparently quite at 
home in his new character. 

"You look very like a gentleman, 
Attilio," said the count* 

** Tour excellency has caught, to ad- 
miration, FariatM paSwe" complimented 
back again the sometime Tyrolese. 

«* Attilio !" 

" Signore?*' 

** Do you remember the lady in the 
fiorestof Friuli?** 

Attilio began to have a glimmering of 
things. Some three months before, the 
count was dashingon at a rapid poet-pace, 
through a deep wood In the mountains 
which head in the Adriatic A sudden 
pull-up at a turning in the road nearly 
threw him from his britska, and htoking 
out at the **amfna di porcof** of the 
postilion, he found his way impeded by 
an overset carriage, from which three or 
four servants were endeavouring to extract 
the body of an old man, killed by the 
accident. 

There was more attractive metal for 
the traveller, however, in the shape of a 
young and beautiful woman, leaning, 
pale and ihint, against a tree, and ap- 
parently about to sink to the ground 
unassisted. To bring a hat ftdl of water 
finom the nearest brook, and receive her 
fidling head on his shoulder, was the 
work of a thought. She had fiunted 
quite away, and taking her, like a child, 
into his arms, he placed her on a bank 
by the road-side, bathed her forehead and 
lips, and cfaafod her smaU white hands, 
till his heart, with all the distress of the 
scene, was quite mad with her perfect 
beauty. 

Animation at last began to return ; 
and as the flush was stealing into her 
lips, another carriage drove up with ser- 
vants in the same livery, and Count 
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Anatole^ throughly bewildered In his 
new dream, mechanically assisted them 
in getting their living mistress and dead 
master into it, and until they were fairly 
out of sight, it had never occurred to him 
that he might possibly wish to know the 
name and condition of the fairest piece 
of work he had ever seen from the hand 
of his maker. 

An hour before, he had doubled his 
biumo mano to the postilion, and was 
driving on to Vienna, as if to sit at a 
new congress. Now, he stood leaning 
against the^tree, at the foot of which the 
grass and wild flowers shewed the print 
of a new-made pressure, and the postilion 
cracked his whip, and Attilio reminded 
him of the hour he was losing, in vain. 

He remounted after a while ; but the 
order was to go back to the last post- 
house. 

Three or four months at a solitary 
albergo in the neighbourhood of this 
adventure, passed by the count in scour- 
ing the country on horseback in every 
direction, and by his servant in very 
particular ennui, bring up the story 
nearly to where the scene opens. 

" I have seen her !" said the count. 

Attilio only lifted up his eyebrows. 

'* She is here, in the neighbourhood of 
Vienna!" 

« Felice Id!" murmured Attilio. 

"She is the Princess Leichstenfels, 
and, by the death of that old man, a 
widow." 

" Veramenter responded the valet, 
with a rising inflexion ; for he knew his 
master and French morals too well not 
to foresee a damper in the possibility of 
matrimony. 

" Veramente P gravely echoed the count. 
"And now, listen. The princess lives 
in close retirement. An old friend or 
two, and a tried servant, are the only 
persons who see her. You are to con« 
trive to see this servant to-morrow, cor- 
rupt him to leave her, and recommend 
me in his place, and then you are to take 
him as your courier to Paris: whence, if 
I calculate well, you will return to me 
before long, with important despatches. 
Do you understand me?'* 

In the small boudoir of a maison de 
plaisancef belonging to the noble family 
of Leichstenfels, sat the widowed mis- 
tress of one of the oldest titles and finest 
estates of Austria. The light from a 
single long window opening down to the 
floor, and leading out upon a terrace of 
flowers, was subdued by a heavy crimson 
curtain, looped partially away, a pastil 



lamp was sending up fifom ite porphyry 
pedestal a thin and just perceptible curl 
of smoke, through which the lady munng- 
ly passed backward and forward one of 
her slender fingers, and, on a table near, 
lay a sheet of black-edged paper, crossed 
by a small silver pen, and scrawled over ^ 
irregularly with devices and disconnected 
words, the work evidently of a fit of the 
most absolute aud listless idleness. 

The door opened, and a servant in 
mourning livery stood before the lady. 

« I have thought over your request, 
Wilhelm," she said; "I had become 
accustomed to your services, and regret 
to lose you; but I should regret more to 
stand in the way df your interest. You 
have my permission." 

Wilhelm expressed his thanks with an 
effort that shewed he had not obeyed the 
call of Mammon without regret, and re- 
quested leave to introduce the person he 
had proposed as his successor. 

"Of what country is he?" 

" Tyrolese, your excellency." 

**And why does he leave the gentle- 
man with whom he came to Vienna?" 

*' II est amoureux d'une Vienriaise, ma- 
dame,** answered the ex-valet, resorting 
to French to express what he considered 
a delicate circumstance. 

'* Fauvre enfant P* said the princess, 
with a sigh that partook as much of envy 
as of pity ; ** let him come in !" 

And the Count Anatole, as the sweet 
accents reached his ear, stepped over the 
threshold, and in the coarse but gay dress 
of the Tyrol, stood in the presence of her 
whose dewy temples he had bathed 
in the forest, whose lips he had almost 
"pryed into for breath," whose snowy 
hiuids he had chafed and kissed when the 
senses had deserted their celestial organs 
— the angel of his perpetual dream, the 
lady of his wild and uncontrollable, but 
respectful and honourable love. 

The princess looked carelessly up as 
he approached, but her eyes seemed 
arrested in passing over his features. It 
was but momentary. She resumed her 
occupation of winding her taper fingers 
in the smoke curls of the incense-lamp, 
and with half a sigh, as if she had repelled 
a pleasing thought, she leaned back in 
the silken fauteuil, and asked the new,> 
comer his name. 

'* Anatole, your excellency." 

The voice again seemed to stir some- 
thing in her memory. She passed her 
hand over hir eyes, and was for a moment 
lost in thought. 

<< Anatole,** she said, (oh, how the 
sound of his own name, murmured in 
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that voioB of music, thrilled through th« 
fiery veins of the disguised lover!) 
** Anatole, I receive you into my service^ 
Wilhelm will inform you of your duties, 
and — I have a fiuicy for the dress of the 
Tyrol — ^you may wear it instead of my 
livery, if you will.*' 

And with one stolen and warm gaze 
from under his drooping eyelids, and 
heart and lips on fire, as he thanked her 
for her condescension, the new retainer 
took his leave. 

Month after month passed on — to 
CkNint Anatole in a bewildering dream 
of ever^eepening passion. It was upon 
a soft and amorous morning of April 
that a dashing equipage stood at the door 
of the proud palace of Leichstenfels. The 
arms of £sterhazy blazed on the panels, 
and the insouciants chasseurs leaned 
agunst the marble columns of the portico, 
waiting for their master, and speculating 
on the gaiety likely to issue from the suit 
he was prosecuting within. How could 
a prince of Esterhazy be supposed to sue 
in vain ? 

The disguised footman had shewn the 
gay and handsome nobleman to his mis- 
tress's presence. After re-arranging a 
family of very well- arranged flower- pots, 
shutting the window to open it again, 
changing the folds of the curtains not at 
all for the better, and looking a stolen 
and fierce look at the unconscious visitor, 
he could find no longer an apology for 
remaining in the room. He shut the 
door after him in a tempest of jealousy. 
" Did your excellency ring?" said be, 
c^pening the door again, after a few 
minutes of intolerable torture. 

•The prince was on his knees at her 
feet! 

"No, Anatole; but you may bring 
me a glass of water." 

As he entered with the silver tray 
trembling in his hand, the prince was 
rising to go. His fisice expressed delight, 
hope, triumph — every thing that could 
madden the soul of the irritated lover. 
After waiting on his rival to his carriage, 
he retiurned to his mistress, and receiv- 
ing the glass upon the tray, was about 
leaving the room in silence, when the 
princess called to him. 

In all this lapse of time it is not to be 
supposed that Count Anatole played 
merely his footman's part. His respect- 
ful and elegant demeanour, the propriety 
of his language, and that deep devoted- 
ness of manner which wins a woman 
more than all things else, soon gained 
upon the confidence of the princess ; and 
before a week was past she found that 
she was happier when he stood behind 



her chair, and gave him, with some aelf- 
dcnial, those frequent permissions of 
absence firom the palace which she sup- 
posed he asked to prosecute the amour 
disclosed to her on his introduction to 
her service. As time flew on, she at- 
tributed his earnestness and occasional 
warmth of manner to gratitude; and, 
without reasoning much on her own 
feelings, gave herself up to the indulgence 
of a degree of interest in him which 
would have alarmed a woman more skill* 
ed in the knowledge of the heart. 
Married from a convent, however, to an 
old man who had secluded her from the 
world, the voice of the passionate count 
in the forest of Friuli was the first sound 
of love that had ever entered her ears. 
She knew not why it was that the tones 
of her new footman, and now and then 
a look of his eyes, as he leaned over to 
assist her at table, troubled her memory 
like a trace of a long lost dream. 

But, oh ! what moments had been his 
in these fleeting months I Admitted to 
her presence in her most unguarded 
hours — seeing her at morning, at noon« 
at night, in all her unstudied and 
surpassing loveliness — for ever near her, 
and with the world shut out — ^her rich 
hair blowing with the lightest breeze 
across his fingers in his assiduous service 
— ^her dark, full eyes, unconscious of an 
observer, filling with unrepressed tears, 
or glowing with pleasure over some tale 
of love — her exquisite form flung upon a 
couch, or bending over flowers, or moving 
about the room in all its native and un- 
trammelled grace— and her voice, tender, 
and most tender to him, though she 
knew it not, and her eyes, herself un- 
aware, ever following him in his loitering 
attendance — and he, the while, losing 
never a glance or a motion, but treasuring 
all up in his heart with the avarice of a 
miser — what, in common life, though it 
were the life of fortune's most favoured 
child, could compare with it for bliss ! 

Pale and agitated, the count turned 
back at the call of his mistress, and stood 
waiting her pleasure. 

"Anatole! " 

« Madame ! " 

The answer was so low and deep, it 
startled even himself. 

She motioned to him to come nearer. 
She had sunk upon the sofa, and as he 
stood at her feet she leaned forward, 
buried her hands and arms in the long 
curls which, in her retirement, she allowed 
to float luxuriantly over her shoulders, 
and sobbed aloud. Overcome and for- 
getful of all but the distress of the lovely 
creature before him, the count dropped 
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upon the cushion on which rested the 
small foot in its mourning slipper, and 
taking her hand, pressed it suddenly and 
fervently to his lips. 

The reality broke upon her ! She was 
beloved — but by whom ? A menial ! 
and the appalling answer drove all the 
blood of her proud race in a torrent upon 
her hearty sweeping away all affection as 
if her nature had never known its name. 
She sprang to her feet, and laid her hand 
^ upon the bell. 

V Madame! " said Anatole, in a cold, 
proud tone. 

She staid her arm to listen. 

** I leave you for ever." 

And again, with the quick revulsion of 
youth and passion, her woman's heart 
rose within her, and she buried her face 
in her hands, and dropped her head in 
utter abandonment on his bosom. 

It was the birthday of the emperor, 
and the courtly nobles of Austria were 
rolling out from the capital to offer their 
congratulations at the royal palace of 
Schoenbrunn. In addition to the usual 
attractions of the scene, the drawing- 
. room was to be graced by ttie first public 
appearance of a new French amba^dor, 
whose reputed personal beauty, and the 
talents he had dl^layed in a late secret 
negotiation, had set the whole court, 
from the queen of Hungary to the 
youngest dame d'honneur, in a flame of 
curiosity* 

To the prince Esterhazy there was 
another reason lor writing the day in red 
letters. The princess Leichstenfels, by 
an express message from the empress, 
was to throw aside her widow's weeds, 
and appear once more to the admiring 
World. She had yielded to the summons , 
but it was to be her last day of splendour. 
Her heart and hand were plighted to her 
Tyrolese/nenial ; and the brightest and 
loveliest omament of the court of Austria, 
when the ceremonies of the day were 
over, was to lay aside the costly bauble 
from her shoulder, and the glistening 
tiara from her brow, and forget rank 
and fortune as the wife of his bosom i 

The dazzling hours flew on. The 
plain and kind old emperor welcomed 
and smiled upon all. The wily Metter- 
nich, in the prime of his successful man- 
hood, cool, polite, handsome, and win- 
ning, gathered golden opinions by every 
word and look; the young duke of 
Reichstadt, the mild and gentle son of 
the struck eagle of St. Helena, surround- 
ed and caressed by a continual cordon of 
admiring women, seemed forgetful that 
Opportunity and Expectation awaited 
him, like two angels with their wings 



outspread ; and haughty nobles and their 
haughtier dames, statesmen, scholars, 
soldiers, and priests, crowded upon each 
other s heels, and mixed together in that 
doubtful podridOi which goes by the 
name oi pleasure, I could moralize here 
had I time ! 

The princess of Leichstenfels had'gone 
through the ceremony of presentation, 
and had heard the murmur of admiration 
drawn by beauty from all lips, and dizzy 
with the scene, and with a bosom full of 
painful and conflicting emotions, she had 
accepted the proffered arm of prince 
Esterhazy to breath a fresher air upon 
the terrace. They stood near a window, 
and he was pointing out to his fair but 
inattentive companion the various charac- 
ters as they pa»ed within. 

*• I must contrive," said the prince, 
" to shew you the new envoy. Oh ! yon 
have not heard of him. Beautiful as 
Narcissus, modest as Pastor Corydon, 
clever as the prime minister himself, this 
paragon of diplomatists has been here in 
disguise these three months, negotiating 
about — Metternich and the deuce know 
what — but rewarded at last with an am- 
bassador's staTji and — but here he is; 
Princess Leichstenfels, permit me to 
present — " 

She heard no more. A glance from 
the diamond star on his breast to the 
Hephaestion mouth and keen dark eye 
of Count Anatole revealed to her the 
mystery of months. And as she leaned 
against the window for support, the hand 
that sustained her in the fi»'est c^ Friuli, 
and the same thrilling voice, in almost 
the same never-forgotten cadence^ offered 
his impassioned sympathy and aid, and 
she recognised and remembered all. 

I must go back so far as to inform you 
that Count Anatole, on the morning of 
this memorable day, had sacrificed a silky, 
but prurient moustache, and a pair of the 
very sauciest dark whiskers out of 
Coventry. Whether the Prince Ester- 
hazy recognized in the new envoy, the 
lady*s gentleman who so inopportunely 
broke in upon his tender avowal, I am 
not prepared to say. I only know (for 
I was there) that the Princess Leich- 
tenfels was wedded to the new ambassador 
in the <' leafy month of June,** and the 
Prince Esterhazy, unfortunately pre- 
vented by illness from attending the 
nuptial^ lost a very handsome opportu- 
nity of singing with effect, 

" If she be not fair for me," 

supposing it translated into German. 

Whether the enamoured ambassadress 
prefers her husband in his new character 
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I am equally imoertain; though, from 
mueh knowledge of German courts and a 
little of human nature, I think she will 
be hi^py if at some future day she would 
not wfllingly exchange her proud envoy 
for the devoted Tjrrolese, and does not 
sigh that she can no more bring him to 
her feet with a pull of a silken string. 

THE NATIVES OF CALABAR. 

(Extraet fix>m a letter, dated Old Cila- 

bar, Sept. IS, 1834): 
The natives are in some degree eivi- 
lised, from their eonstant traffic with 
Europeans; but retain many of their 
old customs and supoistitions. When a 
man is sick, they kill goats and fowls, 
and tie them to stakes opposite the door, 
as propitiatory sacriiices : when he dies, 
they keep firing guns for several days, 
and kill a number of slaves, according to 
his rank; they dance, and play upon 
small drums, bells, and all kinds of dis- 
cordant instruments, and get drunk on 
men^Oj a kind of acid juice which exudes 
from wounds made in the bamboo. They 
have a caste among them which they call 
Ebo-menf who perform some ceremonies 
for the sick and dead, dressed up in a 
most grotesque manner. They circum- 
cise; are polygamists, and abstain from 
certain kinds of food ; but they have no 
form of worship — are great thieves, and 
very treacherous. There are a few white 
negroes, or Albinos, to be seen among 
them ; but these are a disgusting-looking 
apd despised variety. 

In one of my rambles, a few days ago^ 
I called upon an old King^ who lives a 
few miles in the country. I was hoe* 
pitably treated, but with much ceremony. 
The dinner was composed principally of 
thefieshof the elephant (which is coarse 
and strong), yams, palm-oil, salt, and 
pepper. I ad^ed where they got the 
elephant; and they said, about eight 
days' journey (or 160 miles) in^the in- 
terior. When the old fellow took a 
tumbler of palm wine, an attendant 
struck a curiously-shaped bell all the 
time he was drinking. They eat mon- 
keys, antelopes, deer, wild boars, goats, 
and sheep, and a kind of small cow, which 
they never milk. I have often advised 
them to use milk, but they are too lazy 
to look after the cattle: there are no 
horses. Several snakes have got up the 
cable, and been taken on the deck. There 
are lizards of all colours, and in great 
abundance; and the camelion is some- 
times met with. The products of the 
soil are — yams; a root called konh/ by 



the natives; Indian com, plantain»and 
bananas. The natives cannot oomprdiend 
the percussion gun; and, one day, when 
I made an excursion about twenty miles 
up the river, when they saw me shoot 
bii-ds flying, they almost fell into fits: 
tome shook hands with me; others took 
me in their arms, and hugged me, swear- 
ing vehemently, that I pasted ill vfhite 
manf and biaek num ioo» My spectacles, 
too, pose them not a liUle.-^This is the 
rainy season ; from June nntU October 
is wet : then come the tnutkot lasting tiU 
the end of January; then the very hot 
weather; with occasional to r nados^ in 
April and May. This is the most siekly 
time with the natkms the tanoket are the 
most tmheaW^farttM, 

NOTHING LIKE IT! 

FaoM a new American novel entitled 
« The Down EaOety** we take the follow- 
ing ludicrous [scene, on board a steam 
Ixwt. The principal character is a fellow 
whose puffing b^ts Rowland and Mo- 
rison, to use a yankee phrase, *< all to 
immortal smash." If it be not an in- 
vention of the novelist, we promise the 
Yankee Quack an ample fortune if he 
will come here and^ do the office of ad- 
vertiser to the afiirssaid worthies. 

« One of the boxes had pitched over 
upon a black fellow below, who cleared 
himself with a i^ring and a howl, and 
began leaping about the deck with his 
foot in his hand, his enormous mouth as 
wide open as it would stretch, and the 
tears running down his cheeks— 

*< There now I and away bounoed 
the Yankee to his relief; catching him 
up in his arms as if he had been achild, 
scolding him heartily all the time : and 
laying him out over the bales of goods, 
without appearing to see |^e strange 
fiiees that gathered about him, or to care 
a fig for their profound astonishment, he 
be{^ pulling and hauling the 1^ about, 
now this way, now that, and wrenching 
the fix>t first one way and then another, 
as if he would twist it oS, while the 
sufferer lay grinding his teeth and utter* 
ing an occasional boo-hoo !^~boo-hoo ! 

« Boo-hoo ! — boo-hoo I — cried the 
Yankee, who had now satisfied himself 
as to the state of the case. What's the 
use o' boo-hooin, I tell ye ! • * what 
are ye afeard on ? Got the stuff 11 cure 
ye, if ye'd jammed your leg off— 4ake the 
bruise right out by the roots — ^kwk here ! 
whipping out a large box, with a lead- 
coloured pigment, blue pill or opodeldoc 
perhaps, or perhaps the scraping of a 
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carriage wheel. That *b the ttufffor 
eorns, I tell ye I capital too for razor 
straps ! addressing himself' now to one 
and now to ano^er of the bystanders, 
and either by accident or design so as to 
hit rather hard here and there, and raise 
a good-natured laugh at the expense of 
a little somebody with pinched feet, and 
a cross-looking old woman with a beard. 
Clear grit as ever you see ! gut sech a 
thing as a jacknife about ye marm?~to 
the latter, who stood stooping over the 
box with a most inquisitive air, eyeing 
him through her golden -bowed specta- 
cles, and occasionally touching the con- 
tents of the box, and then smelling her 
fingers in a way that he didn*t appear to 
relish — with a red-haired girl in very 
tight shoes on one arm, and a sleepy- 
looking coxcomb with mustachios on the 
other — clear grit, I tell ye ! — take a 
notch out of a broad axe ! — whoa ; (to 
the nigger,) who-a{ there^ there ! — ^best 
furnitoor>polish ever you come across 
mam. l^ere, there, stiddy — stiddy ! — 
don't kick — ^plastering the foot all over 
with his furniture^ polish, and wrapping 
it up with a bandage of loose oakum — 
ah, hah! begin to feel nicely aready, 
don't it mister ? 

" O, yessa massa, groaned the poor 
negro — ^him peel berry moodch nicealy ; 
tankee massa — ^berry mudch — boo-hoo ! 
— gorrigh ! 

** Told ye so ! slickest stuff ever you 
see, aint it mister ? snatching up a rag 
of tarred canvass and a bunch of spun- 
yarn, that somebody held near — good 
for the lockjaw — ^tried it on myself; 
nobody talks faster 'an I do now, do they 
marm ? fuss chop to for yeller-fever, an 
moths, and lip- salve, and bed bugs — ^try 
a leetle on% mister (to the youth in 
mustachicis), or may be- you'd like a box 
or yer own—- some call it a new sort o* 
tooth paste with morevarter in*t than 
nineteen sea bosses; only a quarter 
dollar a box at retail, or two dollars a 
dozen box in all, and take your pay in 
most anything marm (to the red-haired 
girl) ; boiTes worth half the money, and 
more too, marm — ^take 'em back at 
double price, if you aint satisfied, if I 
ever come across you agin — sell ye the 
privilege right out for any o' the States, 
so't your son there could make his for- 
tin* by sellin' it for beards greese ; don't 
kick, I tell ye !— to the nigger— ^sartin 
cure for the itch — help yourself, mister 
— why if you'll believe me, but I know 
you wunt, — I've seen it cure a whole 
neighbourhood so privately, they did'nt 
know it themselves— chineough—4triped 



fever and baek-bitin* to boot, only by 
rubbin' it over the minister's wig — ^mor- 
tal fine stuff for the hair ! — turns it all 
manner o' colours — there; letting the 
limb go and lifting the poor man up with 
a bandage on it about as big as a moder- 
ate-sized pillow — see there! enough *s 
enough, I tell ye-^oo-hoo — boo-hoo! 
If yer don't stop your blartin' an' boo- 
hooin, you'll take cold inside, and that'll 
take all the varter out o* the greese — 
and then arter that's done, I defy yer to 
stop— I call it greese ; but it 's no more 
greese than you air (to a very fat man 
who had been laughing at all the others 
in succession — it was their turn how), an' 
what's more (to the nigger) your foot 
'11 turn all the colours of a peacock's 
tail. • • • 

*' Here the poor negro began to hobble 
off, saying as he moved away — Tanka 
massa, tanka berry mush." 

" I say tho,* mister, cried the Yankee, 
calling after him — might ask what's U> 
pay ; or buy a box o' the hair-powder — 
that's the least you can do. 

" Why lor a bressa massa ; massa so 
good, he neber tink o' takin' notin' o' 
poor nigger, hey ? 

« Try me,'* 



METROPOLITAN RAMBLER. 

No. V. 

COURSE OF THE THAMES THROUGH 
LONDON CONTINUED. 

The grand sweep of the Thames from 
Westminster bridge to that of Black* 
friars, almost at our feet, now demands 
our attention. This is the most remark- 
able bend of the river that we find in the 
nearer portion of the view, and is the 
broadest part of it in its course through 
the metropolis. The stream coming here 
suddenlyin contactwith the steep northern 
verge of the valley in which it more im- 
mediately flows, makes a rounded angle 
rather than a curve, presenting to our 
view a deep indentation on its left shore, 
and on its right a remarkable, acute- 
looking projection of the Lambeth dis- 
trict of the town, shooting far into the 
watery expanse ; the Surrey en^ of the 
Westminster and Blackfriars bridges 
forming the two extremities of its base ; 
while from its apex the level line of the 
Waterloo bridge seems to run out 
directly across to the corresponding 
angle of the stream on the opposite bank. 
Let us first consider the objects on this 
latter verge. 

I must here call the spectator's atten- 
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tion to a point of diviium in the line 
under <M>naidmration. Let him fix his 
eye just on this side of the righuhand 
extremity of Waterloo bridge, and of 
the great fore-shortened facade and 
terrace immediately af]|joining it, upon 
those tree tops which peep out from 
among those long, lofty, and for the most 
part old>lo(Aing ranges of building. That 
spot is the Temple, — the uses of whicfay 
for centuries past, have been so different 
from those original ones of which its 
crusading name, as well as the mail-clad 
effigies witliin its venerable church, 
remain a memorial. I point to that 
locality on this occasion, because it marks 
the confines of the city of London, 
extending on this side of it, and that of 
Westminster, the southern limit of 
which stretches up the river side be- 
yond it. 

The whole sweep of that shore, from 
Westminster bridge down to the Temple, 
now so irregularly crowded with build- 
ings of such various uses and aspects, is 
not less crowded with interesting his- 
torical recollections. It has undergone 
a strange alteration within the last two 
centuries, and that portion of the river 
▼iew has assuredly much decreased in 
beauty. The whole line of buildings 
towards the water, which was occupied, 
in its higher part by the buildings and 
gardens of the ancient royal palace of 
Whitehall, and in its lower by a long 
range of mansions of the principal 
nobility with their ornamented lawns and 
terraces, now presents but few objects of 
picturesque interest. 

Carrying our eye downwards from 
Westminster bridge, we distinguish the 
lofty roof of the Banqueting House, the 
only striking remnant of the buildings of 
Whitehall palace, which, so famed and 
so frequented under the Tudors and the 
Stuarts, seems almost identified in his- 
torical remembrance with the assertion 
of high prerogative and dirine right, and 
were fated not long to survive the revo- 
lution which exploded those pretensions 
for ever, being destroyed by an accidental 
fire in the reign of William the Third. 
The site of those buildings will be found 
to be now occupied, towards the water, 
by a number of excellent mansions 
irregularly ranged, to several of which 
ornamental gardens are attached, but 
none of which have anything imposing 
in their exterior. Behind them we can 
just trace the line of the wide street 
which still bears the name of Whitehall, 
running just by the front of the War- 
office or Horse-guards, of which we may 



distinguiih the' small central dome, with 
St. James's park and its tufted avenues 
stretching away behind it. 

Coming on, down the same line^ carry- 
ing our eye over the high buildings about 
the nearer extremity of Whitehall, over 
which, through our telesoope^ we may 
discover the telegrapfti on the roof of the 
Admiralty ; we may next diaoeni, in the 
picture, almost among the chimney tops^ 
the stone lion over the gateway of 
Northumberiand Houses the princdy 
town residence of the head of the houae 
of Percy, and the only one of the great 
mansions that once lined the whole bank 
of the river from that point down to the 
Temple^ which is still appropriated to its 
original use, and which, with its great 
court on the town side and its gardens 
towards the water, has alone resisted, as 
it were, to the present day, the inunda* 
tion of ordinary buildings, and of 
business-like purposes, in which all the 
others have been submerged. 

Northumberland House marks the 
situation of the great opening of Charing- 
cross, just at the right of which we dis- 
tinguish the spire of the elegant church 
of St. Martin, with its fine ring of bells. 
It also shews us the commencement of 
the well-known line of street, called the 
Strand, from the circumstance of its 
running along at a short dittanoe from 
the river side, and which, in die view, 
we can pretty distinctly trace, to its 
nearer extremity at Temple>bar, our eye 
being guided, first by the elegant taper- 
ing steeple of St. Mary-le-Strand, and 
then by that of St. Clement's, both of 
which it embraces, while a dense inter- 
minable nuus of town lies on the right 
of it. 

The only striking objects towards the 
water, in this southern belt of Westmin. 
ster, as seen in this prof^>eet, are, the 
extremely fore-shortened front of the 
modern Adelphi terrace, of elegant pri- 
vate houses, just above the Waterloo 
bridge, and that of Somerset place, as it 
is now called, just below the bridge, both 
raised high upon their vaulted basements 
above the surface of the water, and the 
latter filling up with its immense quad- 
rangle the space between the river and 
the Strand, from which street it is entered. 
This fine and extensive stone edifice^ 
though looking more like a palace than 
any other of the buildings that now over- 
look the river, and than most of those 
now existing in the metropolis, has long 
been converted, as the spectator is 
probably aware, into a variety of 
government ofiices, certain portions being 
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appropriated to the use of the Royal 
Society and of the Royal Academy^whose 
yearly exhibition of works of liying 
British artistSy held here, is one of the 
most attractive public resorts in the height 
of the liondon season. 

The name of the Waterloo bridge, as 
well as its aspect, is sufficiently indicative 
of its very recent date. Magnificent and 
unique as it is, as a specimen of civil 
architecture, yet to the eye, its flat, aque- 
duct-looking line is less attractive than 
either the statelyelevation of the Westmin- 
ster, or the graceful sweep of Blackfriars. 
Its name, too, is a sort of solecism, — 
and, we cannot help thinking, an affecta- 
tion, not quite worthy of the solid and 
lasting dignity of that metropolis which 
aoquiried in the erection of this structure 
one more noble feature in addition to the 
many which it had already ^accumulated. 
The names of all the other great bridges 
of the capital, have grown out of their 
respective localities; so that their per- 
manence is not liable to be affected either 
by political changes or by changes of 
opinion. Those names are intimately 
associated with the steady rise, the splen- 
did progress, and magnificent prospects 
of the capital itself: their continuance is 
not dependent on tiie judgment |which 
future generations, or even the present, 
may form as to the degree of public 
benefit that may have resulted from a 
particular political or military achieve- 
ment. But even had British history had 
time to pass its final verdict upon the 
transactions in question, the taste would 
still have been very questionable which 
suggested the introducing of a name in- 
separably associated with all the darkest 
horrors of wholesale butchery, among 
those of the Westminster bri(%e, &c. — 
which hold their steady, quiet place in 
the mind, linked with ideas of cheerful 
business, of peaceful pomp, and tranquil 
pleasure. And once more let me repeat, 
that, of all cities that are or have been, 
our own great capital may most i,fairly 
claim the right, before all other localities 
upon earth, to furnish names for her own 
magnificent bridges. 

The portion of the Surrey shore lying 
between the Westminster and Blackfiriars 
bridges, presents little that is striking to 
the eye, except the bold projection, 
already mentioned, of its own area into 
the course of the Thames. Exactly from 
the apex of that angle, and from the ex- 
tremity of the Waterloo bridge, there 
shoots up a remarkable-looking, slender, 
lofty round tower, of which, from this 
elevation we see the whole length relieved 



against the gleaming surfiuse of the river. ^ 
Tliat modem tower, like a U^ring 
square one of inferior elevation, which . 
stands a little to the left of it, rather less 
con^icuously, just on this side of the sams 
extremity of the bridge, forms an impor- 
tant part of a shot-manufactor^. In a 
picturesque riew, they are quite precious^ 
on so flat a locality and among so ordi- 
nary a range of buildings as crowd that 
part of the river's bank. To the left of 
them, we can trace the Waterloo road 
running out in a direct line, past the 
steeple of the Lambeth new church,, 
towards the Obelisk in St. George's 
fields. 

Reverting to the ]!hfiddlesex side of the 
water, we find, in bringing our eye 
downwards from the Temple, nothing, 
apparently, bbt the roofi of great ware- 
houses and similar erections, till we 
reach the fine opening and handsome 
buildings of Chatham place at the foot 
of Blackfnars bridge* consisting of 
degant private houses and commodious 
offices ; from which we perceive Bridge 
street, running up into the heart of the 
western portion of the city. At the 
opposite extremity of Blackfriars bridge 
we see the nearly corresponding range 
of Albion place, commencing the fine 
straight avenue of Surrey street or the 
Blackfnars road ; this one, of all the 
bridges, happening to possess, on each 
side of the river, the finest and most 
commodious approaches. 

From the point where we stand, we 
see in fine perspective the elegant curve 
of this bridge, and eight of its nine 
arches, the nearer one almost disappear- 
ing behind the lofty range of building 
forming the eastern side of Chatham 
place. This bridge is a younger sister 
of the Westminster, having been com- 
pleted about twenty years subsequently^ 
adding not less to the beauty than to the 
commodiousness of the growing metro- r 
polls. 

We come now to that portion of the 
river line which lies immediately at our 
feet, extending from the Blackfriars to 
the Southwark bridge, and sweeping 
horizontally through the picture along 
the southern border of the city. In this 
extent, there is little to arrest the eye on 
either shore. On the hither side, we look 
almost plumb down upon the long, broad 
roofings of the immense range of great 
warehouses that occupy the whole length 
of shore, and to which Thames street 
forms the access. The foundations of 
St. Paul's itself being laid upon the 
summit of this one of the range of hills . 
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immediately inclosfaig the badn of the 
Thames, we consequently look down 
heT« from a most commanding elevation 
upon this part of the river, and the in- 
tervening portion of the City ; which, 
however, dSsn little to our observation 
but a dense aggregation of roofs and 
angles of buildings of a simDar character 
to those already mentioned as bordering 
the river side with their wharfs and 
^uays; diversified, it is true^ by the 
steeples of several of the city churches, 
which, however, present little that is 
striking except by dint of the oontnut 
their grey elevations afford to the flat ex- 
panse of roofings chequered with slaty 
blue and dingy red. Some little relief, 
also, to this dull unifi>rmity, is afforded 
by the range of tree tops shading the 
long narrow earden of Doctors* Com- 
mons, which lies beneath our eye, pa- 
rallel with the river, as we look towards 
the nearer extremity of Blackfriars 
bridge. One solitary tree, too» we ob- 
serve, towards the lower extremity of 
this portion of the river's brink, appa- 
rently overhanging the water, at the ex- 
tremity of a long range of warehouses 
at the spot called Queenhithe — an object 
in itself ordinary enough, but refreshing 
to the eye, as presenting one soft green 
■spot amid that close hard mass of brick, 
and tile, and slate. 

The further or Surrey side of the 
river, towards the water's edge, is still 
more devoid of either picturesque or 
historical interest. Along that level line 
are ranged, besides timber yards, iron 
wharf% &c., the buildings bdonging to 
a great variety of manufactures, — as 
iron-founders, stone-cutters, dyers, soap 
and on makers, glass-makers, &c. — ^with 
their tall, black-mouthed chimneys, 
shooting up at intervals^ — which, though 
they have little to engage the eye, have 
much, on a closer examination, to inte- 
rest an excursive mind, in their varied 
display of the magical operations and 
effects of ingeniously directed mechani- 
cal and chemical powers. They exhibit, in 
short, a fine specimen of that* richly va- 
ried manufacturing industry which is so 
interesting to all but the most frivolous 
minds, as having contributed so largely 
to advance Great Britain, in the posses- 
sion of the means of national happiness, 
so far before every other oquntry of tji^e 
old world. 

The Southwark bridge itself, of more 
recent erection even than the Waterioo, 
springing lightly from its elevated abut- 
ments on either shore, and obstructing 



the current with two piers only, sup- 
porting its vast central arch of eighty 
yards span, and its five or six thousand 
tons of iron, which seem to float rather 
than weigh upon the bosom of the river 
— ia one of the great moderti triumphs 
of mechanical skill and power such a 
work as only British genius has yet been 
able to achieve. 

Now again, the river, which has been 
gradually contracting its breadth from 
Blackfriars bridge downwards, is gently 
receding in the view and widening by 
d^prees, as if to shew us old London 
bridge to greater advantage. The new 
London bridge^ opened but the other 
day, we shall not fkil to visit on a fiitura 
occasion : but fm the present let us be 
content to look upon the aspect of the 
old one^ the image of which is here more 
vividly presented to us than it can be by 
any other mode. This, we conceive, is 
the finest original full-length portrait of 
the latest that remained of the greater 
features of the gothic city, the London 
of the middle ages ; and the sight of it 
alone is well worth' a visit to the Cokw- 
seum. 

The coffer dams, &c. (preparing for 
the erection of the new bridge) which 
we see encroaching upon the surfiuse of 
the river just above ito further extremity, 
already announce to us that ita dooai ia 
sealed — to the affliction of the antiquary, 
the disturbance of numerous traders 
carrying on business at each of its 
approaches, the greater security and 
satisfaction of all quiet navigaton or 
passengers upon the river, and the ever- 
lasting privation of all those amateura 
of unprofitable risk who delight in run- 
ning the chance of being upset in shoot- 
ing the old bridge, that is, in descending 
in a wherry the sort of cataract which 
the excessive obstruction prevented by 
such a number of enormously-massive 
piers and starlings, compels the river to 
form at every ebbing tide. 

This is the only one of the bridges 
before us that can be regarded as an £a- 
torical monument; and ofUn in our 
rambles through the pott, shall we find 
it in our track, — crowded, loaded, and 
overhung with the sharp-angled, fantas- 
tically-gabled houses of the gotbio pe- 
riod, projecting story beyond story. 

This was the great and only thorough- 
fare over the Thames at London, until 
the middle of the last century; and 
countless have been the trains of warriors, 
of traders, of travellers, of pilgrims, that 
rode over it, before the state of English 
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roads and wheel-carriages would admit 
of any long journey being performed 
otherwise than on horseback. 

In later times, the vast increase of 
the port of London, and the inunense 
circulation of great depositories for 
goods on both sides of the river below 
this the last bridge going down the 
Thames, have caused it to be^ during 
the hours of business, more densely 
thronged than any other communication 
of the like nature in the world, with all 
manner of yehicles and passengers, im- 
mediately or indirectly kept in motion 
by the various branches of the amazing 
commerce of London. This accumu- 
lated pressure necessitated an entire me- 
tamorphosis of the upper line of the bridge 
by removing all the grotesque and un- 
sightly incumbrances of the land pas- 
sage, long before the recent and final 
demolition of the disproportionately 
massive lower masonry which so seri- 
ously impeded the water-way. 

The ancient borough of South wark, 
to which this bridge forms the grand ap- 
proach, greets our view with the first 
historical interest afforded us by the ob- 
jects on that level, banked-in shore, after 
quitting Lambeth palace. The mean 
low brick tower of St. Olave's church, 
indeed, almost at the foot of the bridge, 
looks insignificant enough ; but carrying 
on our eye towards the right in a straight 
line with the bridge itself, it meets one 
of the finest architectural remnants in 
London of the gothic times, in the great, 
square, storied and pinnacled tower of 
St, Saviour's church, as it is now called, 
originally that of the great monastery of 
St. Mary Overies. 

This steeple of the fourteenth century, 
carries us back at once to . the days of 
Chaucer and Gower, the former of whom 
has consecrated this locality by assem- 
bling his pilgrims at the Tabard, hard by, 
in tiie great thoroughfare to Canter- 
bury ; while the bones of the latter lie 
mouldering m that very church. Differ- 
ent indeed in fortune were the courtier 
poet, and the refi^rmer ! — as different as 
patrbnage and affluence are from perse- 
cution and poverty. Death has long 
levelled them in fortune; — ^but as for 
fiune, — could the fortunate Gower speak 
from the dust, well might he exclaim : — 

So were I equalled with him in renown ! 

Even the little mean tower of St. Thomas's 
church, which strikes the eye just to the 
right of that of St. Saviour's, has some 
claim upon our notice, if only as marking 



the spot where « our host '* of the Tatmrd 
made his company halt. 

Nor, at a future opportunity, shall we 
forget, as associated with this locality, 
Shakspeare's Globe Theatre, Allen's 
Royal Bear-garden, &c. &o., of a later 
period. 

Towards the opposite or nearer end of 
London bridge, shoots up across the 
river's &ce, the lofty and rather elegant 
steeple of St. Magnus' church, the as- 
pect of which, with its projecting dock, 
and the arched passage under its tower, 
is so inseparably associated with the ap- 
proach to London bridge in the mind of 
every passenger that way from the City; 
but which, now that the bridge itself to 
which it seemed so necessary an ^pend- 
age has disiqppeared, ** stands alone in its 
^lory," looking, to such as now pass by 
it, solitary and comfortless. 

To the left of it extends, parallel with 
the water-side, the long quadrangular 
flat-roofed top of the new Custom-house, 
erected, on the destruction of the old one 
by fire, in 1814. That immense reposi- 
tory and revenue office is well worthy of 
our visiting it at a ftiture opportunity. 

The lofty summit of the Mcnumenij 
as it is called by distinction, next catches 
our eye, though its base is at some dis- 
tance from the water-side, up the steep 
bank which we find still bounding the 
river's verge on this side. There 
London's colnmn pointing to the skies, 

in magnificent elevation, with the golden 
flame upon its summit, literaUy blazing in 
the sun, commemorates at once the awful 
though eventually beneficial conflagration 
of the City in the seventeenth century, 
and, like the pile on which we stand, 
the splendid genius of its great architec- 
tural restorer ; as the English inscription 
round its base attested, until recently, 
to the most ordinary reader, the almost 
incredibly gross blindness of religious 
and party prejudice prevailing in those 
times, and justified the sarcasm of Pope in 
the fellow line to the one above quoted— 

Liice a tall bally, rears its head and liea. 

This finest modem pillar in the world 
will demand our more particular atten- 
tion; and, fortunately for the eye *of 
architectural taste and curiosity, the late 
City improvements connected with the 
rebuilding of London bridge have, for 
the first time, enabled the spectator to 
contemplate its whole length in one 
view. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 

Two volumes of a work entitled ** Scenes 
and Stories by a Clergyman in Debt," have 
lately made their appearance. They are 
replete with curious matter, some of 
which has the air of romance ; but the 
following extract will shew what is often 
passing in this great metropolis, un- 
known to nine-tenths of its busy inha- 
bitants; so true it is that vice of all 
complexions is always most active, though 
sridom conspicuous in popular cities. 

'* Supposing a private individual anxi- 
ous to discount a bill, which, not being 
mercantile, he could not get cashed by 
means of a city broker. — He is re- 
eommended to a person residing in 
some city square— a Methodist parson, 
perhaps (we could adduce a notorious 
case in point) who will do it for him ; 
or he is, as is still oftener the case, re- 
ferred to the parson's agent, who is al- 
lowed so much by his employer for 
getting the bill, and so much by the 
gentleman for cashing it. The money 
is given — say 85/. for a 40/. bill—with 
the understanding that if the gentleman 
diould be ' short' when it becomes due, 
it can be renewed. This intimation is 
invariably given when the party is known 
to have money, in order to excite a care- 
lessness as to the taking up of the bill, 
and, if possible, to prevent its being paid 
to the moment. Well, the gentleman 
departs with his money, and the agent 
flies off to the parson with the bill. The 
parson at once hands it over to Jos. 
Russel. The well-trained and well- 
training Jos., who may be in prison or 
not, as he finds it answer his purpose, 
has always a gang of desperate rogues, 
some in, and some out of gaol, but all 
connected with the debtors* prisons, in his 
pay. His first step, then, on receiving 
the bill, is to endorse it himself; his 
next, to repair to these precious confeder- 
ates, to whom he pays one or two shil- 
lings each to write their names on the 
back of the bill, upon the understanding 
that, if at large, they are to be arrested ; 
if in gaol, to be served with common 
writs. In this manner, Jos. procures 
sixteen or twenty endorsements to the 
bill ; the more the merrier for Jos. 

** The bill runs its time, and becomes 
due. The gentleman, careless, as was 
expected and intended, is not at home 
when it is presented, and perhaps calls in 
a couple of days afterwards to take it up. 
The methodist parson has not got it, in- 
deed it is at his attorney's, but if the 
gentleman will call to-morrow, he can 



take it up; at the 'same time, he be- 
lieves there are two or three pounds costs 
upon it, which he had better be pre- 
pared to pay. 

** The gentleman accordingly calls the 
next day; the sheriff's officers are in 
waiting for him, and he is arrested. He 
is t^ken to a spunging-house, and 
there lor the first time, he is astounded 
at the lise that has been made of the in- 
terval of time between the day when the 
bill became due, and the day when the 
money was tendered. He finds that it 
has been endorsed by some twenty per- 
sons, and that, in that interval, the 
whole of the twenty have had writs is- 
sued against them at a cost of three 
pounds each; thus leaving his debt at 
its original amount of forty pounds, and 
his costs at a trifle more than sixty 
pounds ! It is well, then, if he have the 
money to pay ; for if he have not, the 
proceedings are further carried out a- 
gainst all the endorsers, who are, per- 
haps, instructed to plead, for the purpose 
of swelling costs, and then there is no 
knowing where the amount of costs is to 
end. And this nefiirious system is no 
exception to the rule of common law ; 
by &r a greater number of persons are 
thrown into prison by it» then ever go 
there from just debts : and it was once 
proved in court, that this very Jos. Rus- 
sel held at ope time upon its practice 
twelve prisoners in the Fleet ; seventeen 
or eighteen in the King's Bench ; and 
about thirty in Whitecross Street ; and 
that upon one action brought upon a 
bill in a similar manner to that which 
we have described, where the original debt 
was 170/., a sum of 200/. had been paid ; 
the furniture of three houses sold up in 
execution ; about forty persons com- 
mitted to prison, many of them of course 
wilfully; and that then, at the time 
when the defence was put in, the amount 
of money claimed was no less a sum than 
580/. This is a fact recorded in a court 
of law I 

IKPLUEKCE OF HABIT. 

At one of the magnificent shows with 
which Pompey entertained the Romans 
for five days in succession, the populace 
enjoyed the death of gladiators and wild 
beasts; five hundred lions were killed; 
but on the last day, when twenty ele- 
phants were put to death, the people, un- 
used to the sight, and moved by the 
unaccustomed shrieks of these animals, 
were seized with sudden compassion, and 
execrated Pompey himself for being the 
author of so much cruelty. 
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ENGLISH 

SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS 

OF THE 15th CENTURY. 

** A certain variety,** says Mr. Blox- 
ham in his < glimpse' at the monuments 
of our ancestors, " is i^parent in the 
designs of tombs of this era, which may 
be classed as follows : — 

" First — Such as approach in style of 
composition the tombs of Edward the 
Third and Richard the Second, and ex- 
hibit their sides covered with rich cano- 
pied niches for statues, intermixed with 
panelled tracery; some of these partake 
so much of the characteristics common 
to tombs of the latter part of the pre- 
ceding century, that it is sometimes 
difficult to pomt out any striking dissi- 
milarity between them. Of this descrip- 
tion are the splendid monuments in 
Canterbury cathedral of Henry the 
Fourth, who died in 1412; in Staindrop 
church, Divham, of Ralph Neville, 
Earl of Westmorland, who died in 1425; 
and in the Beauchamp chapel, Warwick, 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, who died in 1439. 

« Secondly — Those tombs, the sides 
whereof are embellished with recesses 
or niches for statues, surmounted by 
ogee canopies, crocketted, and divided 
only by small buttresses, the spaces be- 
tween the canopied heads of the niches 
being filled with panelling. Of such 
is the tomb of William of Wyckham ; 
the sides are covered with arched re- 
cesses, divided by small buttresses ; the 
heads of the arches are cusped or foli- 
ated, and surmounted by ogee-shaped 
canopies, and the spaces intervening be- 
tween the canopies are filled witb nar- 
row arched panels, trefoil-headed. The 
tomb in Arundel church, Sussex, of 
Thomas Fitzalan, Edrl of Arundel, who 
died in 1415, and of his countess, Bea* 
trix, is of the same description, though 
much richer in design than that of 
Wyckham, and has a smaH sculptured 
figure within each of the niches. 

<< Thirdly — Such as present their sides 
covered with a series of narrow arched 
panels, cusped car foliated in the heads: 
exemplars Of these may be seen on the 
tomb in Newbold church, Warwick- 
shire, of Geoffry Allesley, who died in 
1401 ; on that in St. Saviour's church, 
Southwark, of Gower, the poet, who 
died in 1408; and on some rich tombs 
in Ratcliffe church, and the Mayor's 
chapel, Bristol. 

" Fourthly — Such tombs, the sides 
whereof are divided into square recessed 



compartments, containing quatrefoils, 
the interior sweeps of which are richly 
cusped and feathered; these contain 
small shields, Und the spandrels or spaces 
between the angles of the square com- 
partment and quatrefoil are filled up with 
foliated tracery. Portions of panelled 
tracery sometimes intervene between 
each compartment, and the basement of 
the tomb is occasionally covered by a 
series of small quatrefi)ils in circles. The 
greater number of altar tombs of this 
century are of this description; and that 
in Wimbome minster, of John Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerset, who died in 1444, is 
a fine specimen. A tomb of this kind 
in Meriden church, Warwickshire, is 
also worthy of remark.** 



MISCELLANIES. 

HOSPrCALITV. 

** T, — ** said a traveller, " is one of the- 
finest fellows I know. He exhibits real 
kospUaUti/, He not only has a plate ever 
ready for any of his friends, but h^ sends 
a horse to your door whenever you wish 
to ride.'* "That, indeed," replied 
another, "is real Aor«r-pitality.** 

A JUDICIOUS FAULT. 

An old French writer, more remarkable 
for originality of thought than for grace 
of style, was once reproached by a friend 
with the frequent repetitions to be found 
in his works. *<Name them to me,** 
said the author. The critic, with ob- 
liging precision, mentioned all the ideas 
which had most frequently recurred iit 
the book. *< I am satisfied," replied the 
honest author ; " you remember my 
ideas ; I repeated them so oflen on pur- 
pose to prevent you forgetting them. 
Without my repetitions I should never 
have succeeded." 

CHINESE INOXNUITT. 

The Chinese are oflen compelled to make 
their dwellings in large boats on the 
rivers. An officer in the navy tells me 
he observed one of these, who kept ducks 
for a living, practice an odd piece of in. 
genuity. In the day-time the ducks 
were permitted to float about, but in the 
night-time they were carefully collected. 
The keeper, when the night set in, gave 
a whistle, when the ducks always flew 
towards him with violent speed, so that 
they were all invariably gathered in a 
minute. How do you suppose he had 
educated his flock so efiectually? He 
always beat the last duck. 
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THE ANGLO-SPANISH BRIDE; 

▲N HISTORIC TALE. 

rFrom the autranslated works of Cervantes.] 
(For the Parterre,) 

[This story, which, as Cervantes as- 
sures us, Is founded upon fact, is highly 
characteristic of the state of religious 
and political feeling in Europe at that 
period ; since there enters into the 
complication of its interest, not only, 
as in ** The Generous Lover," the 
grand contest between the crescent and 
the cross, but also the great strife 
which divided and weakened Christen, 
dom itselfr between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism. 

It possesses, too, a peculiar interest for 
the English reader ; the scene of it being 
laid for the most part in England, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and most of the 
chief actors in it being English — ^the 
queen herself among the number. 

The tone of the narration exhibits in a 
most striking manner the noble supe- 



riority, in the mind of the writer, to the 
-violent religious and national prejudice! 
and animosities of his country and I^ 
age. Cervantes, it should be remem-^ 
bered, wrote this tale after the signal sue- « 
cesses of the protestant arms of England; 
more especially in the defeat of the 
grand armada, and the sacking, yet more 
disgraceful to the Spanish crown, of the 
greatest of its commercial cities, Cadiz, 
had inflamed the hostile feelings of the 
Spanish nation against England. and its 
queen to the highest possible pitch. 
Lope de Vega, the great literary con- 
temporary, and in some sort rival of Cer- 
vantes, having been an eye-witness to 
the disasters of the armada, seems to 
have imbibed his full share of the rank- 
ling malice of disappointed enmity, long 
harboured against England by her 
humbled foe. He designated queen 
Elizabeth, in his writings, as a bloody 
Jezebel, a second Athalia, an obdurate 
sphynx, the incestuous progeny of a harpy. 
Cervantes was superior to all this. He 
ever spoke of the English with respect — 
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for he felt that the vigour of their cha- 
racter and genius deserved it. And it is 
remarkable that nowhere has Queen 
Elizabeth been portrayed in more 
amiable colours, than in the tale b^ore 
us ; yet without at all losing sight of the 
jealous haughtiness which so strongly 
characterized her general demeanour. 

I have rendered this story with close 
fidelity to the text of the author, who 
will be found constantly speaking in his 
own person; so that I have not even 
ventured to substitute English names 
for those of Spanish form, which he has 
given to his English personages. The 
reader, I conceive, is more interested in 
being shewn precisely how Cervantes 
himself wrote about England, than in the 
rectification of slight local incongruities, 
into which, with his keen and retentive 
observation, he never fell when treating 
of any one among the various localities 
which he had actually visited. 

Tbanslatob.] 

Chap. I. 
Amokg the spoils which the English 
carried off from the city of Cadiz, an 
English gentleman named Clotaldo, 
commanding a naval squadron, took 
with him to London a little girl about 
seven years old. This he did without 
the knowledge and against the desire of 
the Earl of Essex, who had the child 
diligently sought for in order to restore 
her to her parents ; they having come 
to complain to him of the loss of their 
daughter, entreating him that, since he 
^ntented himself with taking the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, leaving their 
persons free ; they, his petitioners, might 
not have the*peculiar_hardship, now that 
they were left in poverty, to be left also 
without their daughter, who was the 
light of their eyes, and the most beau- 
tiful creature of the whole city. The 
Earl had orders published through all 
the fleet, that, on pain of death, whoso- 
ever had the girl in his possession should 
restore her. But neither penalty nor 
apprehension had power to make Clo- 
taldo give her up, who kept her con- 
cealed in his own vessel, having con- 
ceived a sort of parental fondness for 
the beauty of Isabel — for that was the 
child's nanie — so that her parents at 
last remained without her, sad and dis- 
consolate; and Clotaldo, rejoicing in 
his capture, arrived at London, and pre- 
sented the lovely child to his lady as his 
richest prize. 
It fortunately happened, that all Clo- 



taldo's family were secretly catholics, 
though in public they conformed to the 
religion of their queen. Clotaldo had 
a son named Ricaredo, twelve years of 
age, whom his parents had brought up 
in the love and fear of God, and a strict 
adherence to the truths of the catholic 
faith. 

Catalina, the wife of Clotaldo, a nobley 
religious, and prudent lady, grew so 
fond of Isabel, that she educated her 
with as much tenderness and diligence 
as if she had been her own daughter ; 
and the child was of so good a dispo- 
sition^ that she learned with facility 
whatever they taught her. Time, and 
the kindness which she thus experienced, 
graduaUy banished from her memorythat 
which her real parents had shewn her 
— not so entirely, however, but that she 
would oftentimes remember and sigh for 
them. Nor, although she was learning the 
English language, did she lose her know- 
ledge of the Spanish ; for Clotaldo took 
care to bring Spaniards privately to his 
house, in order that they might converse 
with her; so that, as we have said, without 
forgetting her mother tongue, she spoke 
English as if she had been born in Lon- 
don. After teaching her all those kinds 
of needle- work which a girl cf good 
family ought to be mistress of, they 
taught her to read and write extremely 
well. But what she most of all excelled 
in was, the touching of all musical in- 
struments proper for a woman's hand — 
accompanying her perfect and tasteful 
execution with an exquisite and enchant- 
ing voice. 

All these acquired graces, superadded 
to her natural charms, were gradually 
inflaming the bosom of Ricaredo, whom 
she affectionately attended as the son of 
her lord and master. Love first ap- 
proached him in the guise of a certain 
pleasure which he felt in gazing upon 
Isabel's matchless beauty, and contem- 
plating her numberless virtues and 
graces — loving her as if she had been his 
sister, with pure affection, unmingled 
with desire. But as Isabel grew up, 
who had already completed her twelfth 
year, this first kind feeling towards her, 
and gratification in beholding her, were 
converted into most ardent wishes of 
possessing her. Not that he aimed at 
this through any other means than 
becoming her husband ; since from the 
incomparable modesty of Isabella (for so 
her adoptive parents called her), nothing 
else was to be hoped for ; nor, indeed, 
would he have desired to entertain any 
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other hope, had it been possible — seeing 
that his own good birth, and the esti- 
mation in which he held Isabella, forbade 
any eril intention to implant itself in 
his breast. 

Many a time did he resolve to declare 
his wishes to his parents, and as often 
did he shrink from his resolution ; for 
be knew that they intended him for a 
Tery wealthy young Scotch lady of high 
rank, secretly a catholic like themselyes; 
and it was clear, said he to himself, that 
they would not give that to a slave (if 
IsabeUa could be so called), which they 
had already agreed to give to a lady; 
and so, perplexed and thoughtful, not 
knowing what course to take in order 
to attain the fulfilment of his honest 
wishes, his life became so wretched, that 
he was in danger of losing it altogether. 
But as it seemed to him to be great 
cowardice, to let himself die thus, with- 
out making any attempt to procure 
relief for his malady, he at length took 
courage, and detemiined to bring him- 
self to make his wishes known to 
Isabella. 

The wh(de household were in sorrow 
and agitation on account of Ricaredo*s 
illness ; for he was beloved by all, and 
by his parents with the greatest tender- 
ness — not only because he was their only 
son, but because his great virtue, bravery, 
and intelligence, well deserved it. The 
physicians could not find out the cause 
of his malady ; nor did he himself either 
dare or choose to disclose it. At last, 
however, bent upon breaking through 
the difficulties which he had fancied, — 
one day, when Isabella entered his 
apartment to wait upon him, finding 
that she was alone, he, with fainting 
voice and faltering tongue, addressed 
her thus: — 

« Fair Isabella, it is owing to your 
own great worth, virtue, and beauty, 
that I am in the state in which you 
now see me. If you wish me not to 
quit this life in the greatest agony ima- 
ginable^ let your own will correspond to 
my honourable wish — which is no other 
than to make you my wife, unknown to 
my parents ; from whom I fear that, for 
want of knowing, as I know, how much 
you deserve, they would deny me that 
good which I so much need to possess. 
If you will give me your word to be mine, 
I forthwith pledge you my own word, 
as a true catholic christian, to be yours. 
For though I should not possess you, — 
as indeed I shall not, until the church 
and my parents shall have given us their 
foenedictipn,-— yet the mere imagining 



myself assured that you will be mine, 
will be enough to restore me to health, 
and to keep me cheerful and happy, 
until the bliissful moment which I long 
for sha]l arrive." 

While Ricaredo was' thus speaking, 
Isabella was listening to him with down- 
cast eyes ; clearly shewing, at that mo- 
ment, that she had no less modesty than 
beau^, no less reserve than intelligence. 
And so, finding that Ricaredo was now 
silent, she, modest, beautiful, and sensi- 
ble, answered him in these terms : — 

** Since the time when it pleased 
the rigour or the clemency of heaven 
(for I know not well to which of the 
two I ought to attibute it), to take me 
from my own parents, Senor Ricaredo, 
and give me to yours ; grateful for the 
numberless kindnesses they have done 
me, I have been resolved that my will 
should never oppose itself to theirs ; so 
that, were it against their will, I should 
regard not sa fortunate, but as unfor- 
tunate for myself, the inestimable favour 
which you seek to do me. If, with their 
knowledge^ I should be so happy as to 
deserve you, I here freely tender you the 
liberty they may so give me; and should 
that be delayed or prevented, let it in the 
mean time soothe your wishes to know, 
that mine will ever sincerely desire for 
you all the happiness that heaven can 
give you." 

So ended Isabella^ modest and senable 
reply ; and so began Ricaredo's recovery, 
and the revival of his parents' hopes, 
which in his illness had died away. 

The pair took courteous leave of each 
other; he with tears in his eyes; she 
with wonder in her heart, to find that of 
Ricaredo so devoted to her in love. The 
latter, having risen from his bed — as his 
parents thought, by miracle — resolved to 
keep his thoughts no longer secret from 
them ; and so he one day communicated 
them to his mother, telling her at the end 
of his explanation, which was a long one, 
that if they did not marry him to Isabella, 
their denying her to him would be his 
sentence of death . With such arguments 
and such encomiums did Ricaredo extol 
the virtues of Isabella to the skies, as 
made her think that after all, the advan- 
tage of the match would be chiefly to her 
son. She gave him good hopes that she 
should succeed in inducing his &ther to 
enter willingly into the view which she 
herself had already embraced; and ac- 
cordingly, by alleging to her husband 
the same reasons which her son had 
urged upon herself, she easily persuaded 
him to favour that which his son so 
2o 
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much desired, and to devise excuses for 
breaking ofiT the match which he had 
nearly concluded with the Scottish lady. 

At that period, Isabella was fourteen 
years old, and Ricaredo twenty ; but in 
that green and flowery age, their great 
good sense and well-known prudence 
gave them the steadiness of maturer 
years. Four days only had now to elapse 
before the arrival of that on which it was 
the pleasure of Ricaredo's parents, that 
their son should submit his neck to the 
sacred yoke of matrimony ; and they 
esteemed themselves prudent and most 
happy in having chosen their prisoner to 
be their daughter-in-law, setting more 
value on the dowry which she brought 
in her virtues than on the great wealth 
that had been offered them with the 
Scottish heiress. The bridal decorations 
were already prepared ; the relatives and 
friends Invited ; and nothing now remain- 
ed to be done but to give the queen in- 
formation of the intended alliance, as no 
marriage between persons of rank can 
take place without her express permis- 
sion. But as they had no doubt what- 
ever of obtaining her license, they were 
in no haste to solicit it. 

Such was the state of matters, and in 
four days the nuptials were to be cele- 
brated, when, one evening, all their joy- 
fulness was disturbed by ah officer of 
the queen's household, who delivered a 
message to Clotaldo, commanding him 
to carry i>efore her, the next morning, 
his prisoner the Spanish girl from Cadiz, 

Clotaldo answered, that he would most 
willingly obey Her Majesty's command. 

The officer went his way, leaving 
every breast full of agitation and alarm. 

« Ah me ! " said the lady Catalina, 
<<then the queen knows that I have 
brought up this girl a catholic ; and so 
she infers that all this family are catholics 
too. Now, should the^ queen ask her 
what she has been learning for the eight 
years that she has been a prisoner, what 
is the poor girl to answer that will not 
condemn us, in spite of all her discre- 
tion ?" 

Isabella, hearing this, replied, <*My 
dear lady, do not afflict yourself with 
that apprehension ; for I trust in heaven 
that, through its divine mercy, it will 
give me words, on that occasion, which 
not only^ will not condemn you, but will 
redound to your advantage." 

Ricaredo trembled, ,as if foreboding 
some untoward event. 

Clotaldo was seekine in his own mind 
for resources wherewith to combat the 
great fear which had seized him ; but 



found none except in the firm trust 
which he placed in God, and in the 
prudence of Isabella, whom he earnestly 
enjoined to use every possible caution in 
order that they might not be condemned 
as catholics ; since, although in spirit 
they were ready to receive martyrdom » 
yet the frail flesh shrunk from that bitter 
trial. 

Again and again, Isabella assured 
them they might rest secure that nothing 
of what they suspected and feared should 
happen to them on her account ; for that 
although she did not at that time know 
what answer she was to make to the 
questions that in such a case would be 
put to her, she felt the strongest and 
surest hope that, as she had already told 
them, she should answer in such a man- 
ner that in her replies they would find 
their safety. 

That night they talked over various 
matters ; and amongst others they can- 
vassed this point in particular — that if the 
queen had known them to be catholics, 
she would not have sent them so gentle 
a message; whence it was to be inferred 
that she merely desired to see Isabella, 
whose extraordinary beauty and talents 
must have reached her ears, as they had 
those of the whole city. But then, again, 
they felt they were in fault for not having 
presented her to the queen ; from which 
charge they decided that it would be well 
to exculpate themselves by saying, that 
from the first moment she came into 
their power, they had fixed upon her to 
become the wife of their son Ricaredo. 
Yet here, again, they had done wrong, 
in making the match without the queen's 
permission ; although, thought they, this 
was an offence which could incur no 
very severe punishment. They consoled 
themselves with this reflection ; and 
agreed that Isabella should go dressed, 
not in humble attire like a prisoner, but 
as became the betrothed wife of a person 
of their son's consideration. 

This being determined on, they dressed 
Isabella the next morning in a Spanish 
costume — a dress and train of green 
satin, slashed, and lined with rich gold 
stufi^— the slashes taken up with SS or 
scrolls of pearls, and the whole embroi- 
dered with pearls of the richest quality ; 
the necklace and belt of diamonds ; with 
a fan, after the fashion of the Spanish 
ladies. Her own hair, which was plen- 
tiful, fair, and long, interwoven and 
interspersed with pearls and diamonds, 
formed her head-dress. In this splendid 
attire, with her wonderful beauty and 
graceful bearing, she appeared in the 
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streets of London that morning in an it : you are bound to restore it to me ; 



elegant open carriage, leading captive the 
eyes and hearts of all who beheld her. 
In the same carriage with her went 
Clotaldo, his lady, and Ricaredo ; and 
many distinguished relatives attended 
them on horseback. All this honour 
Clotaldo thought fit to render to his pri- 
soner, in order that the queen might be 
induced to treat her as his son's con- 
sort. 

Haring, then, arrived at the palace, 
and at a grand apartment in which the 
queen was, Isabella entered it with the 
most beauteous aspect that can well be 
conceived. The room was lofty and 
spacious : they who accompanied Isabella 
advanced with her only two paces : she 
then stepped forward alone — lookinff even 
as some brilliant meteor that tracks the 
upper air on a calm, silent night, — or as 
a sunbeam between two mountain sum- 
mits bursting in the dawn. All this she 
seemed, and more — a comet, portending 
the conflagration of many a heart there 
present, kindled by the soft radiance 
of Isabella's eyes; while she, with all 
humility and courtesy, went and knelt 
before the queen, to whom she said in 
English : — 

'* May it please your mijesty to stretch 
forth your hand to this your servant — 
who will hencdbrth deem herself a 
mistress rather, since she has been so 
fortunate as to come and look upon your 
glorious presence." 

The queen gazed at her for some time 
without saying a word ; thinking, as she 
afterwards told her principal attendant, 
that it was a starry heaven she saw before 
her — ^the stars of which shone in the many 
pearls and diamonds which Isabella wore, 
And the two greater luminaries in her 
lovely lace and eyes, while all together 
shewed a perfect miracle of beauty. The 
ladies that were with the queen seemed 
to be all eyes to examine Isabella* One 
praised the brilliancy of her eves ; an- 
other, the fireshness of her complexion ; a 
third, the elegance of her shape ; a fourth, 
the sweetness of her voice ; and one there 
was that, in sheer envy, said : <' The 
Spanish girl is not amiss, but I don't like 
her dress." 

When the queen's wonder had a little 
subsided, making Isabella rise up, she 
said to her, '<Talk to me in Spanish, 
damsel ; for I understand it well, and it 
will give me pleasure." Turning to 
Clotaldo, she said, ** Clotaldo, you have 
done me wrong in keeping this treasure 
so many years hidden from me ; though 
its price might well tempt you to covet 



for bv right it is mine." 

"Your migesty says very true,** 
answered Clotaldo: *' I confess my fiiulty 
if such it be, in having kept this treasure 
by me until it should have come to the 
perfection requisite for its appearing 
before your migesty: and now that it 
has ao, I was intending to present it with 
addition, by asking your majesty's leave 
for Isabella to espouse my son Ricaredo, 
and so offering you, dread sovereign, in 
this pair, all that I have to offer." 

*'I like the name, too," said the queen. 
** It only remained for her to be ciiled 
Isabel, that I might find her all perfec- 
tion. But observe, Clotaldo, I am well 
aware that you had promised her to your 
son without waiting for my leave." 

** Your migesty says true," answered 
Clotaldo, " but it was done in the eonfi- 
dence that the many important services 
which I and my ancestors have rendered 
to this crown, would be sufficient to ob- 
tain from your majesty even weightier 
fikvours than the leave in question. — 
Besides that, my son is not yet actually 
married." 

*< Nor shall he be married to Isabella,' 
interrupted the queen, "until he shall 
have merited her in his own person. — 
I mean to say, that I do not choose that 
either your serrices or those of his ances- 
tors should avail him in this matter. 
He himself must prepare to distinguish 
himself in my service, and so deserve this 
prizes which I value as if she were my 
daughter." 

No sooner had this last word fellen on 
Isabella's ear, than she once more fell on 
her knees before the queen, and said to 
her in her native Castilian, — ** Misfor* 
tunes that brins with them such a coun- 
terpoise of good, most gracious sovereign, 
should rather be looked upon as blessings 
than as mischiefs. Already has your 
migesty called me daughter. With such 
a pledge as this, wluU evils can I fear, 
what good may I not hope?" 

With such grace and elegance did 
Isabella constantly express hersel(^ that 
the queen took an exceedingly great liking 
to her ; commanded that she should re- 
main in her service ; and delivered her 
in charge to her first lady of the bed- 
chamber, a woman of high rank* that she 
might instruct her in the routine of her 
new situation. 

Ricaredo, who felt that be was parting 
with his life in parting from Isabella, was 
almost distracted. And so, agitated and 
trembling, he went and threw himself on 
his knees before the queen, to whom he 
said: — 
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" In order to serve your majesty, I 
need not be allured by any other rewards 
than those, which ray parents and my 
forefathers have obtained for serving their 
Sovereigns. But since it is your majes- 
ty *s pleasure that I should serve you with 
desires and pretensions of another kind, 
I would fain know in what way, in what 
description of service, I may prove my 
desire to fulfil the obligation which your 
majesty lays upon me. 

** Two of my ships," answered the 
queen, are going on a cruise, under the 
command of my lord of Lancaster. Of 
one of these I make you captain ; for 
the blood of which you come, assures me 
that it will make amends for your want 
of years. And mark well what a favour 
I am doing you ; since I am hereby giving 
you an opportunity of proving yourself 
worthy of the name you bear, by shewing 
your talent and courage in the service of 
your queen ; and of so obtaining the best 
reward, in my opinion, that you yourself 
can desire. I myself will be Isabella's 
guardian ; although she plainly shews 
that she needs no better guardian than her 
own modesty. Goy with God*s blessing ; 
for, since I fancy you go in love, I pro- 
mise myself much from your achieve- 
ments. Happy were the warrior king 
who should have in his army ten thou- 
sand soldiers in love, expecting as the 
reward of their victories, the possession 
of their mistresses. Rise, Ricaredo; 
and consider whether there be anything 
you would like to say to Isabella; for 
to-morrow you depart." 

Ricaredo kissed the queen's hands, 
highly valuing the favour she was doing 
him ; then went and fell on his knees 
before Isabella : but on striving to speak 
to her, he found himself unable, for his 
emotion choked his utterance, and the 
tears started to his eyes : he strove to 
repress them as much as possible : never- 
theless they did not escape the queen's 
observation ; for she said to him : — 

" Take no shame to yourself for weep- 
ing, Ricaredo, nor think the worse of 
yourself for having given, on this occa- 
sion, such tender indications of your 
feelings ; for it is one thing to fight with 
the enemy, and another to part with one's 
true love. — Isabella, embrace Ricaredo, 
and give him your blessing, for his affec- 
tion well deserves it." 

Isabella, confused and astonished at 
beholding the humility and the grief 
of Ricaredo, whom she already loved 
as her husband, heard jnot the queen's 
command. On the contrary, she began 
to shed tears so unconsciously, stand- 
ing «o voiceless and motionless, that 



she seemed a weeping alabaster statue. 
These fond and tender evidences of affec- 
tion on the part of the two lovers, 
moistened the eyes of many of the by 
standers; and without either Ricaredo's 
uttering another word, or Isabella's speak • 
ing one to him, Clotaldo and those who 
accompanied him, made their obeisance 
to the queen, and withdrew from ^ the 
apartment, full of compassion, sorrow, 
and tears. 

Isabella was left like an orphan who 
has just buried her parents, and in fear 
lest her new mistress should seek to 
alter the habits in which the former one 
had brought her up. And in two days 
from that time,' Ricaredo set sail. 
(Continued at page 219). 

STANZAS. 

BT HOBACB GUILFORD. 

(For the Parterre,) 

I. 

The gloomy green chorch-yard. 
Where swarthy yew trees gaanl 

The scniptared urn, or grassy sepulchre ; 
Where winds, with inonrDfal cry, 
Whirl aatamn's pageantry 

Of painted deaths aronnd the wailing fir: 
II. 
Booming and wikl the bell 
From the bleak Campanile; 

Or sad clock, vainly preaching Time's decay ; 
Or the swollen rivnlet, 
Where the tomb-weeds hang wet. 

Complaining as it seeks the shoreless sea : 

III. 

'Mid si^ts and sounds like these. 

E'en the dread grave might please 

The sonl,o'erwearied with the world's turmoil; 
And make ns love the bed. 
With thy deep curtains spread. 

Oh Death 1 best chamberlain to mortal toil. 



NOTES OF A READER. 

EXTBAO&DINARY ABSTIKKNCE FROM 
FOOD. 

The more that animals enjoy the quali- 
ties of youth, strength, and activity, the 
greater is the increase and development 
of their parts, and the greater the ne- 
cessity for an abundant supply of food. 
Of many individuals eiqposed to an abso- 
lute abstinence of many days, the young 
are always the first to perish. Of this 
the history of war and shipwreck offers 
in all ages too many frightful examples. 
There are several instances on record of 
an almost total abstinence from food for 
an extraordinary length of time. Captain 
Bligh, of the Bounty, sailed nearly four 
thousand miles in an open boat, with oc- 
casionally a single small bird, not many 
ounces in weight, for the daily sustenimce 
of seventeen people ; and it is even al- 
leged, that fourteen men and women of 
the Juno, having suffered shipwreck on 
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the coast of Arracan, lived twenty-three 
days without any food. Two people 
first died of want on the fifth day. In the 
opinion of Rhedi, animals support want 
much longer than is generally beliered. 
A ciyet cat lived ten days without food, 
an antelope twenty, and a very large 
wild cat also twenty ; an eagle survived 
twenty-eight days, a badger one month, 
and several dogs thirty-six days. In the 
memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
there is an account of a bitch, which 
having been accidentally shut up alone 
in a country-house, existed for forty 
days without any other nourishment than 
the stuff on the wool of the mattrass 
which she had torn to pieces. A croco- 
dile will live two months without food, a 
scorpion three, a bear six, a cameleon 
eight, and a viper ten. Vaillant had a 
spider that lived nearly a year without 
food, and was so fiir from being weak- 
ened by abstinence, that it immediately 
killed another large spider, equally vigor- 
ous, but not so hungry, which was put in 
along with it. John Hunter inclosed 
a toad between two stone flower>pots, 
and found it as lively as ever after four- 
teen months. Land-tortoises have lived 
without food for eighteen months; and 
Baker is known to have kept a beetle in 
a state of total abstinence for three 
years. It afterwards made its escape. 
Dr. Shaw gives an account of two ser- 
pents which lived in a bottle without any 
food for five years. 

GHOSTS. 

There is a curious case related, of a 
man who was a well-known character, 
and a man of sense — where it was said 
he used to see a number of people in the 
room with him. Now, he himself has 
described the whole of the phenomenon, 
and all the a^uncts to it. He has said, 
after taking a cup of coffee, or tea, or 
so on, they came into his room in great 
numbers ; and as he got better, and less 
nervous, he has only seen the arms or legs 
of the persons, without seeing any other 
part of them. Now, this is all an irregu- 
lar action of the retina of the eyes. A 
gentleman sitting in his library one day, 
reading or writing, on turning round his 
head, saw, sitting in a chair, a woman 
in a red cloak. And he said, how came 
you in here, good woman ? The woman 
said nothing. What is the meaning of 
your being here, woman? No answer 
was made. You have no right to be 
here ; go out of the room. She took 
no notice of him. He got up and rang 
the bell for the servant. The servant 



came in. Turn this woman out. What 
woman, sir ? Why, the woman in a red 
cloak. Hiere's no woman, nor any red 
cloak, sir. Well, go and fetch the doctor 
for me ; tell him I am Ul, and wish to 
speak to him. The man, however, was 
not to be frightened by this, because he 
knew it was a delusion of his sight. Now, 
1 have had it so often, that it has been 
a matter rather of amusement to me, 
than anything else. I have stood before 
a glass, and seen the upper part of my 
h«id and eyes, and nose very distinctly ; 
but I never saw that I had any mouth or 
jaw ; and I have seen my shoulders very 
well, but all was blank between my nose 
and shoulders. Why, now I say, what 
can you make of this but that it is emin 
of ixctumf or inacHvUy in parts of the 
retina? 



KRIM OHXEEI KATTI OHKEU. 

Have any of our readers, in turning 
over the pages of the Edinburgh Alma- 
nac, ever been surprised in noticing as 
an office-bearer in one of our pious be- 
neficiary institutions, a person with the 
singular title of JTrim GherriKatti Gherrif 
If they have, they will most probably be 
glad to learn who this strange gentleman 
is. Mr. Krim Gherri Katti Gherri 
happens to be sultan of the kingdom of 
Caucasus in Tartary ; and, what is still 
more curious, his wife, the sultana, is 
an Edinburgh lady, the daughter of 

Colonel . The history of young 

Krim may be soon told. While about 
fifteen years of age^ he became acquaint- 
ed with some missionaries who had taken 
up their station near the Caucasus; on 
which occasion he embraced the Chris* 
tian religion, left his native country, and 
proceeded, under their protection, to St. 
Petersburgh, which he shortly after 
quitted for Scotland ; and here he soon 
acquired the English language, habits, 
and manners. While resident in Edin- 
burgh, he became acquainted with the 
above lady, to whom he was married, 
and carried her with him, though against 
the consent of her relations. As Krim 
is lineally descended from the ancient 
Khans of the Crimea, the throne of the 
present sultan, Mahmoud, will be his on 
the extinction of the reigning family* 
He has sons; and should any of them 
hereafter ascend to the Ottoman throne, 
the singular fact will be presented of a 
prince of a descent from an Edinburgh 
family, holding his court at Constanti- 
nople, and reigning over the Turkish 
. empirci 
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SPANISH POLITKNISS. 

Near Naval- Moral, we met a Spanish 
family of rank travelling, a sight very 
uncommon. The ladies and female at- 
tendants were seated in a large, heavy, 
oild-fashioned carriage, covered with 
carved work and tarnished gilding. This 
vehicle was drawn by eight mules, which 
two fine-looking men on foot guided 
solely by the voice, calling out their 
names, to which they appeared by their 
movements to answer with great doci- 
lity. The gentlemen of the party rode 
with the male servants, all conversing 
familiarly together; and the last often 
put their heads into the carriage»window, 
and spoke to the ladies. The Spaniards, 
I have often observed, however exalted 
their rank, are exceedingly kind and af- 
fable to their servants and inferiors. And 
indeed the lower classes have much na^ 
tural politeness; nor is there anything 
in their language or manner which dis- 
gusts or offends. They have no vul- 
garity in their freedom, nor servility in 
their respect. I have often sat round 
the fire of a Posada, amid Spaniards of 
all classes, whom chance had assembled 
together, and been quite charmed to 
mark the general good-humour, and the 
easy, unembarrassed propriety of beha- 
viour of the Qon^mon peasants. 



FILIAL AFFECTION OF THE MOOaS. 

A Portuguese surgeon was accosted 
one day by a young Moor from the coun- 
try, who, addressing him by the usual 
appellation of foreign doctors in that 
place, requested him to give him some 
drogiies to kill his father, and, as an in- 
ducement, promised to pay him well. 
The surgeon was a little surprised at 
first, as might be expected, and was un- 
able to answer immediately ; but quickly 
recovering himself (for he knew the 
habits of the people well), replied with 
sang froid equal to the Moor's, " Then 
you don't live comfortable with your 
father, I suppose?" " O, nothing can 
be better," returned the Moor; ** he has 
made much money, has married me well, 
and endowed.me with all his possessions;, 
but he cannot work any longer, he is so 
old, and he seems unwilling to die.'* 
The doctor, of course, appreciated the 
amiable philosophy of the Moor's reason- 
ing, and promised to give him what he 
desired. He accordingly prepared a 
cordial potion, more calculated to restore 
energy to the old man than to take it 
away. The Moor paid him well, and 
(leparted. About eight days after he 



came again, to say that his father wba 
not dead. " Not dead !" exclaimed th« 
apothecary, in well-feigned surprise : ~ 
" he will die." He composed accord- 
ingly another draught, for which he 
received an equal remuneration, and 
assured the Moor that it would not fail 
in its effects. In fifteen days, however, 
the Moor came again, complaining that 
his father thrived better than ever. 
" Don't be discouraged," said the doctor, 
who doubtless found these periodical 
visits by no means unprofitable, <* give 
him another potion, and I will exert all 
my skill in its preparation.'' The Moor 
took it, but returned no more. One 
day the surgeon met his young acquaint-* 
ance in the street, and inquired the suc- 
cess of the remedy. " It was of no 
avail," he replied mournfully ; « my fa^ 
ther is in excellent health. God has 
preserved him from all our efforts; there 
is no doubt that he Is a marabout" — 
(a saint). 

THE NATURALIST. 

WHITE-HEADED SEA-EAOLE. 

Elevated on the high dead limb of some 
gigantic tree, that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and 
ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate 
the motions of the various feathered 
tribes that pursue their busy avocations 
below ; the snow-white gulls slowly win- 
nowing the air ; the busy tringas, cours- 
ing along the sand; trains of ducks 
streaming over the surface; silent and 
watchftil cranes, intent and wading; 
claim^rous crows, and all the winged mul- 
tituo^s that subsist by the bounty of this 
vast liquid magazine of nature. High 
over all these, hovers one whose action 
instMitly arrests his attention. By his 
wide curvature of wing, and sudden 
suspension in the air, he knows him to 
be the fish-hawk, settling over some de- 
voted victim of the deep. His eye kin- 
dles at the sight ; and, balancing himself 
with half-opened wings on the branch, 
he watches the result. Down, rapid as 
an arrow from heaven, descends the dis- 
tant object of his attention, the roar of 
its wings reaching the ear as it disap- 
pears in the deep, making the surges 
foam around ! At this moment the 
eager looks of the eagle are all ardour ; 
and, levelling his neck for flight, he sees 
the fish-hawk once more emerge, strug- 
gling with his prey, and mounting in 
the air with screams of exultation. These 
are the signals for our hero, who, launch^ 
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ing into the air, instantly gives chase, 
and soon gains on the fish-hawk ; each 
exerts his utmost to mount abore the 
other, displaying, in these rencontres, 
the most elegant and sublime aerial ero- 
lutions. The unencumbered eagle ra- 
pidly adrances, and is just on the point 
of reaching bis opponent, when, with a 
sudden scream, probably of despair and 
honest execration, the latter drops hu 
fish ; the eagle, poising himself for a 
moment, as if to take a more certain 
aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches 
it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, 
and bears his ill-gotten booty silently 
away to the woods. 



▲ SXNSIBLX BOaSX. 

We do not think the records of instinct 
ever contained a more extraordinary in- 
stance than that we are now about to 
relate, and for the truth whereof many 
respectable witnesses pledge themselves. 
Some time since, Mr. J. Lane^ of Fas- 
comb, Gloucestershire^ on his return 
home, turned his horse into a field in 
which it had been accustomed to grase. 
A few days before this, it had been shod 
all fours, but unluckily had been pinch* 
ed in the shoeing of one foot. In the 
morning Mr. Lane missed the horse, 
and caused an active search to be made 
in the vicinity, when the following sin- 
gular circumstance transpired. The 
animal, as may be supposed, feeling 
lame, made his way out of the field, by 
unhanging the gate with his mouth, and 
went straight to the same fiu-rier*s shop, 
a distance of a mile and a half. The 
fivrier had no sooner opened his shed 
than the horse, which had evidently been 
standing there some Ume, advanced to 
the forge, and held up the ailhig foot. 
The farrier instantly beean to examine 
the hoof, discovered the iigury, took off 
the shoe, and replaced it more carefully, 
on which the horse immediately turned 
about, and set off at a merry pace for 
his well-known pasture. While Mr. 
Lane's servants were on the search, they 
chanced to pass by the forge, and on 
mentioning their supposed loss, the fiur- 
rier replied, « O, he has been here and 
shod, and gone home again ;" which, on 
their returning, they found to be the 
case. 

XKLS TEAVSLLINO OVXE LAND. 

The eel (says Mr. Jesse, in his 
" Gleanings in Natural History*') is 
evidently a link between the fish and 
the serpent; but, unlike the former, it 



a long time out of water, 
which its nocturnal migrations prove, 
though probably a certain degree of 
moisture on the grass is necessary to 
enable it to do this. That thev do wan- 
der firom one place to another is evidoit. 
I have been informed, upon the author- 
ity of a nobleman well known for his 
attachment to field sports, that, if an 
ad is found on land, its head is inva« 
riably turned towards the sea, for which 
it b always observed to make in the most 
direct line possible. If this information 
is correct (and there seems no reason to 
doubt it), it shews that the eel, like the 
swallow, is possessed of strong mign^ 
tory instinct. An annual migration of 
young eels takes place in the rirer 
Thames in the month of May; and they 
hare generally made their iq>pearance at 
Kingston, in their way upwards, about 
the second week in that month. These 

Jroung eels are about two inches in 
ength, and they make their approach in 
one regular and undeviating column of 
about five inches in breadth, and as thick 
together as it is possible for them to be. 
As this overland procession of eek gene- 
rally lasts two or three days, and as they 
appear to move at the rate of nearly two 
miles and a half an hour, some idea may 
be formed of their enormous number. 



WOMAN. 

BY aOBXET POLLOC. 



Ah I who esn lee fair Woman lead to sua, 
la §otl sabiniMion and fall homage free. 
The sun of all her powers nnatked, nor feel 
The need of such sweet comforter, the joy 
Of being her protector, the high mark 
Of all her earthly hopes, her world entire. 
Centre and continent of all she owns f 
lUs creature beantifnl, this finer part 
Of oor coarse nature, claims not half oar smiles. 
Yet wipes off all oar tears ; she is the rose. 
The gem, the essence of teirestrial life. 
The hope, the pride, the honour: to onr side 
She grows, its ornament supreme, and holda 
Among all nations, as her best loved doe. 
The very dearest dtle tongne can name— 
" Mother !" — Oh I sacred sound I whose endless 

charm 
Is felt wherever throbs a heart humane ; 
Thy echo lives among the very stars. 
And tongues of heaven repeat thee, wondering 
That abject earth hath aoght of such a price. 
And could lean Envy hold a seat above, 
TboQ wert her only mark below. 



Two travellers having been robbed in 
^ wood, and tied to trees at some dis- 
tance from each other, one of them in 
despair exclaimed, « Oh ! I*m imdone !*' 
« Are you?" said the other, '* Then I 
wbh you'd come and undo me.*' 
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SKETCHES OF TURKEY. 
No. II. 

BY N. r. WILLIS. 

Scutari— Tomb of the Sultana Valide— Moaque 
of the Howling Dervishes — A Clerical Shoe- 
maker—Visit to a Turkish Cemetery— Bit d's- 
eye view of Stamboul and its environs — 
Seraglio-point— The Seven Towers. 

Pulled over to Scutari in a caique, for 
a day's ramble. The Chrysopolis, the 
*' golden city*' of the ancients, forms the 
Asian side of the bay, and, though 
reckoned generally as^a part of Con* 
stantinople, is in itself a large and 
populous capital. It is built on a hill, 
very bold upon the side washed by the 
sea of Marmora, but leaning toward the 
seraglio, on the opposite shore, with the 
grace of a lady (Asia) bowing to her 
partner, (Europe). You will find the 
simile very beautifully elaborated in the 
first chapter of <* The Armenians." 

We strolled through the bazaar awhile, 
meeting, occasionally, a caravan of tired 
and dusty merchants, coming in from 
Asia, some with Syrian horses, and some 
with dusky, Nubian slaves, following 
barefoot, in their Mankets ; and, emerg- 
ing from the crowded street upon a 
square, we stopped a moment to look at 
the cemetery and gilded fountains of a 
noble mosque. Close to the street, 
defended by a railing of gilt iron, and 
planted about closely with cypresses, 
stands a small temple of airy architecture, 
supported on four slender columns, and 
enclosed by a net of gilt wire, forming a 
spacious aviary. Within sleeps the 
Sultana Valid^. Her costly monument, 
elaborately inscribed in red and gold, 
occupies the area of this poetical sepul- 
chre; small, sweet-scented shrubs half 
bury it in their rich flowers, and birds of 
the gayest plumage flutter and sing above 
her in their beautiful prison. If the 
soul of the departed sultana is still sus- 
ceptible of sentiment, she must look down 
with some complacency upon the dispo- 
sition of her ** mortal coil.'* I have not 
seen so fanciful a grave in my travels. 

We ascended the hill to the mosque of 
the Howling Dervishes. It stands at the 
edge of the great cemetery of Scutari, 
the favourite burial-place of the Turks. 
The self- torturing worship of this sin- 
gular class of devotees takes place only^ 
on a certain day of the week, and we 
found the gates closed. A small cqf^ 
stood opposite, sheltered by large plane- 
trees, and on a bench, at the door, sat a 
dervish, employed in the unclerical voca- 
tion of mending slippers. Calling for a 



cup of the fragrant Turkish coflTee, we 
seated ourselves on the matted bench 
beside him, and, entering into conver- 
sation, my friend and he were soon upon 
the most courteous terms. He laid down 
his last and accepted a proffered narghiU, 
and, between the heavily-drawn puffs of 
the bubbling vase, gave us some informa- 
tion respecting his order, of which the 
peculiarity that most struck me was a law 
compelling them to follow some secular 
profession. In this point, at least, they 
are more apostolic than the clergy of 
Christendom. Whatever may be the 
dervish*s excellence as a <* mender of 
souls,*' thought I as I took up the last, 
and looked at the stitching of the bright 
new patch, (may I get well out of this 
sentence without a pun ! ) I doubt whether 
there is a divine within the christian 
pale who could turn out so pretty a 
piece of work in any corresponding call- 
ing. Our coffee drunk and our chi- 
bouques smoked to ashes, we took leave 
of our ^^7oo<A-mending friend, who laid 
his hand on his breast, and said, with 
the expressive phraseology of the east, 
<< You shall be welcome^^ again.** 

We entered the gloomy shadow of the 
vast cemetery, and found its cool and 
damp air a grateful exchange for the 
sunshine. The author of Anastasius 
gives a very graphic description of this 
place, throwing in some horrors, however, ■ 
for which he is indebted to his admirable 
imagination. I never was in a more 
agreeable place for a summer-morning's 
lounge, and, as I sat down on a turbaned 
head-stone, near the tomb of Mahomet 
the second's horse, and indulged in a 
train of reflections arising from the 
superior distinction of the brute's ashes 
over those of his master, I could remem- 
ber no place, except Plato's Academy 
at Athens, where I had mused so abso- 
lutely at my ease. 

We strolled on. A slender and elegant- 
ly-carved slab, capped with a small tur- 
ban, fretted and gilt, arrested my atten- 
tion. « It is the tomb," said my 
companion, " of one of the ichoglans or 
sultan's pages. The peculiar turban is 
distinctive of his rank, and the inscrip- 
tion sa|^ he died at eighteen, after having 
seen enough of the world I Similar senti- 
ments are to be found on almost every 
stone." Close by stood the ambitious 
cenotaph of a former pasha of Widin, 
with a swollen turban, crossed with folds 
of gold, and a footstone painted and 
carved, only less gorgeously than the 
other; and under his name and titles 
was written, " I enjoyed not the world." 
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Farther on, we gtopped at the black- 
banded turban of a csidi, and read again, 
underneath, ** I took no pleasure in this 
evil world.*' You would think the Turks 
a philosophizing people, judging by these 
posthiunous declarations ; but one need 
not travel to learn that tombstones are 
sad liars. 

The cemetery of Scutari covers as 
much ground as a city. Its black cy- 
press pall spreads away over hill and 
dale, and terminates, at last, on a long 
point projecting into Marmora, as if it 
would pour into the sea the dead it could 
no longer cover. From the Armenian 
village, immediately above, it forms a 
dark, and not unpicturesque foreground 
to a brilliant picture of the gulf of Nip> 
comedia and the clustering Princes' 
Islands. With the economy of room 
which the Turks practise in their bury- 
ing-grounds, laying the dead, literally 
side by side, and the immense extent of 
this forest of cypresses, it is probable that 
on no one spot on the earth are so many 
of the human race gathered together. 

We wandered about among the tombs 
till we began to desire to see the cheerful 
light of day, and, crossing toward the 
height of Bulgurlu, commenced its 
ascent, with the design of descending by 
the other side of the Bosphorus, and 
returning, by caique, to the city. Walk- 
ing leisurely on between fields of the 
brightest cultivation, we passed, half way 
up, a small and rural terai, the summer 
residence of Esmeh Sultana, the younger 
sister of the sultan, and soon after stood, 
well breathed, on the lofty summit of 
Bulgurlu. The constantly-occurring tair- 
gahs, or small grass platforms for spreading 
the carpet and << taking A»t^'* shew how 
well the Turks appreciate tbe advantages 
of a position, commanding, perhaps, 
views unparalleled in the world for their 
extraordinary beauty. But let us take 
breath and look around us. 

We stood some three miles back from 
the Bosphorus, perhaps a thousand feet 
above its level. There lay Constanti- 
nople ! The « temptation of Satan " could 
not have been more sublime. It seemed 
as if all the " kingdoms of the earth ** 
were swept confusedly to the borders of 
the two continents. From Seraglio 
Point, seven miles down the coast of 
Roumelia, the eye followed a continued 
wall ; and from the same Point, twenty 
miles up the Bosphorus, on either shore, 
stretcheid one crowded and unbroken 
city ! The star-shaped bay in the midst, 
crowded with flying boats ; the Golden 
Horn sweeping from behind the hills, 



and pouring through the city like a brood 
river, studded with ships ; and, in the 
palace-lined and hill-sheltered Bospho- 
rus, the sultan's fleet at anchor, the 
lofty men-of-war flaunting their blood- 
red flags, and thrusting their tapering 
spars almost into the balconies of the 
fairy dwellings, and among the bright 
foliage of the terraced gardens above 
them. Could a scene be more strangely 
and beautifully mingled ! 

But sit down upon this silky grass, 
and let us listen to my polvglot friend, 
while he explains the details of the pa- 
norama. 

First, clear over the sea of Marmora, 
you observe a snow-white cloud resting 
on the edge of the horiaon. That is 
Oljrmpus. Within sight of hu snowy 
summit, and along toward the extremity 
of this long line of eastern hills, lie By- 
thinia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, Piq>hla* 
gonia, and the whole scene of the apoa- 
Ues' travels in Asia Minor; and just at 
his feet, if you will condescend to be 
modem, lies Brusa, fiunous for its si]ks» 
and one of the most populous and thriv- 
ing of the sultan's cities. Returning 
over Marmora by the Princes' Islands, 
at the western extremity of Constan- 
tinople, stands the fortress of the Seven 
Towers, where fell the Emperor Con- 
Btantine Palaeologos, where Othman the 
second was strangled, where refractory 
ambassadors are left to come to their 
senses and the sultan's terms, and where, 
in short, that << zealous public butcher," 
the seraskier, cuts any Gordian knot 
that may tangle his political meshes; 
and here was the flimous *< Golden Gate,*' 
attended no more by its <<flfty porters 
with white wands," and its crowds of 
"ichoglans and mutes, turban- keepers, 
nail-cutters and slipper-bearers," as in 
the days of the Selims. 

Between the Seven Towers and the 
Golden Horn you may count the *< seven 
hills'* of ancient Sumboul, the towering 
arches of the aqueduct of Valens, crossing 
from 6ne to the other, and the swelling 
dome and gold-tipped minarets of a 
hundred imperial mosques crowning and 
surrounding their summits. What an 
orient look do those gallery-bound and 
sky-piercing shafts give to^ the varied 
picture ! 

There is but one " Seraglio Point" in 
the world. Look at that tapering cape, 
shaped like a lady's foot, projecting from 
Stamboul toward the shore of Asia, and 
dividing the bay from the sea of Mar- 
mora. It is cut off* from the rest of the 
city, you observe, by a high wall, flanked 
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with towers, and the circumference of 
the whole seraglio may be three miles. 
But what a gem of beauty it is ! In 
what varied foliage its unapproachable 
palaces are buried ; and how exquisitely 
gleam from the midst of the bright leaves 
its gilded cupolas, its gay balconies, its 
airy belvideres, and its glittering domes ! 
And mark the height of those dark and 
arrowy cypresses, shooting from every 
comer of its imperial gardens, and throw- 
ing their deep shadows on every bright 
cluster of foliage, and every gilded lattice 
of the sacred enclosure. They seem to 
remind one, that amid all its splendour 
and with all its secluded retirement, this 
gorgeous sanctuary of royalty has been 
stained, from its first appropriation by 
the monarchs of the east till now, with 
the blood of victims to the ambition of 
its changing masters. The cypresses 
are still young over the graves of an 
uncle and brother, whose cold murder 
within those lovely precincts, prepared 
the throne for the present sultan. The 
seraglio, no longer the residence of 
Mahmoud himself, is at present occupied 
by his children, two noble boys, of whom 
one, by the usual system, must fall a 
sacrifice to the security of the other. 

Keeping on toward the Black Sea, we 
cross Uie Golden Horn to Pera, the 
European and diplomatic quarter of the 
city. ~ The high hill on which it stands 
overlooks all Constantinople; and along 
its ridge toward the beautiful cemetery 
on the brow, runs the principal street of 
the Franks, the promenade, of dragoman 
exquisites, and the Bond-street of shops 
and belles. Here meet, on the narrow 
pave, the veiled Armenian, who would 
die with shame to shew her chin to a 
stranger, and the wife of the £ur(^)ean 
merchant, in a Paris hat and short pet- 
ticoats, mutually each other's sincere 
horror. Here the street is somewhat 
cleaner, the dogs somewhat less anti- 
Christian,^ and hat and trowsers some- 
what less objects of contempt. It is a 
poor abortion of a place, withal, neither 
Turkish nor Christian ; and nobody who 
could claim a shelter for his head else- 
where, would take the whole of its slate- 
coloured and shingled palaces as a gift. 

Just beyond is the mercantile suburb 
of Galata, which your dainty diplomatist 
would not write on his card for an em- 
bassy, but for which, as being honestly 
what it calls itself, I entertain a certain 
respect, wanting in my opinion of its 
mongrel neighbour. Heavy gates divide 
these difierent quarters of the city, and 
if you would pass after sunset, you must 
anoint the hinges with a piastre. 



MR. H : 
OR BEWARE OF A BAD NAME. 

Nxvxa had the tranquillity of the 
beautiful little village of M — , in Somer- 
setshire, been so put to the rout as it 
was a little before noon on the thir- 
tieth day of May, anno domini 1810; 
The weather was warm for the season, 
but delightfully pleasant; thanks to a 
cloudless sky, a bright sun, and just 
breeze enough to keep the air fresh, and 
the foliage in motion, and the ^olian 
harp in Isabel Hartley's boudoir in the 
full tide of its wild and mysterious har- 
mony. The girls and boys of the village 
were all at the school ; the men out at 
work in the fields; the housewives busy 
over their cooking; and, in short, the 
most profound quiet reigned through the 
place, unbroken, save by the barber's 
ambitious fiddle, the drone of old Goody 
Smith's spinning-wheel, and the royster- 
ing uproar kept up by a party of hard- 
drinking ducks that used to meet every 
day to talk over the news, in the shade 
of the willows that drooped with their 
long pendulous branches over the pond 
in front of the Arundel Arms, the head 
inn of the village. On a sudden the ge- 
neral calm was disturbed by the rattling 
of wheels over the smooth macadamized 
road, and the clatter of horses* feet— the 
unexpected noises increased, and in an- 
other minute, up to the door of the Arun- 
del Arms whirled a neat, new, dashing 
curricle with two horses, followed by two 
mounted grooms in a rich, though not 
conspicuous, livery. 

There is something wonderful — almost 
supernatural — in the celerity with which 
the tidings of an arrival are spread 
through the population of your small 
quiet villages, where such an event is of 
unfrequent occurrence; the knowledge 
becomes universal in spaces of time so 
exceedingly brie^ thai it seems to be the 
result rather of intuition than of any as- 
certained mode of communication. Such 
was the case in the present instance. 
From the gate at the Londonward end of 
the main street to the door of the Arun- 
del Arms, was a ride of only a few mi- 
nutes, and yet its passage was witnessed 
by more than two- thirds of the popula- 
tion. The women abandoned their ket- 
tles and spits to their own devices, and 
ran to the door to see who was coming ; 
Goody Smith's wheel was hushed; £e 
barber ran, fiddle in hand, to the corner, 
for his shop was a short distance down a 
cross street; the windows of the school- 
house were thronged with clustering 
h^ds piled tier above tier; the village 
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milliner and her four apprentices dropped 
their unfinished bonnets and eaps; the 
blacksmith suffered his iron to oool ; the 
apothecary broke off short in the very 
act of making up a prescription ; and 
even the half-pay lieutenant, the fiit 
curate, the retired cheesemonger, and 
the parish clerk, who had assembled as 
usual in the tap-room of the Arandel 
Arms to discuss the County Gazette, 
over a pipe and a cool tankard, brought 
their debate to an abrupt close and sal- 
lied out into the porch — ^where the land- 
lord was already standing in fearful hope 
of a guest, ana prompt to receive the 
occupant of the approaching vehicle with 
a degree of attention adequate to his 
distinguished appearance. It was not 
every day that a curricle with out-riders 
was to be seen in the village of M — . 

A week had now passed away, and 
still the curricle and the four horses re- 
mained at the Arundel Arms; but the 
proprietor had installed himself and his 
servants in lodgings. He had taken the 
four best rooms in the house of the widow 
Johnson ; furnished them anew, and in 
a style that amazed the whole village ; 
and was understood to intend making a 
long stay in M — • He was rich ; and 
paid, not like a prince, for those gentle- 
men often pay only in promises, but 
with an unquestioning and most agree- 
able liberality ; young, handsome, and ac- 
complished, gay and polite to the highest 
pitch of refinement. In short, the num 
was a paragon, and never were the peo- 
ple in and about M — . so delighted 
with either woman or man, as with the 
lord of the new curricle. He had a 
particular fiu;ulty of making himself 
acquainted with everybody ; and by the 
end of the first week of his stay, was on 
visiting terms, not" only with every 
fiunily of the least note in the village, 
but with all the neighbouring gentry 
within a circuit of twenty miles. There 
was but one thing that diminished in the 
slightest degree the general satis&ction 
and even delight felt and expressed at 
the presence, manners and conduct of the 
new-comer; and this was the mystery 
in which, for some reason or other, he 
thought proper to envelope his birth, 
parentage and connexions. It was very 
remarkable, but nevertheless a fact, that 
he choose to be known simply as Mr. H ; 
and all efforts were vain to discover the 
remaining vowels and consonants that 
made up his legitimate appellation. His 
servants were skilfully pumped, but to no 
purpose ; they protested that they were 
no wiser than those by whom they were 
questioned, and on being still forther 



pressed, observed that they considered 
their master's name to be none of their 
business, with a manner so marked, that 
the questioners could not but take the 
hint, and abandon their eflforts in that 
quarter. Speculation was on the alert in 
every direction, and all sorts of coigec- 
tures were thrown out as modes of 
accounting for the remarkable circum- 
stance. Some would have it that there 
was a bet in the case; others that it was 
merely a whim ; other again invented a 
long and plausible story about a strange 
will, under which Mr. H had come to 
his fortune upon condition of taking that 
letter or aspirate for his only appellative; 
and a few old dealers in ■^"dftl shook 
their heads with an ominous look, and 
muttered dark hints to the effect that 
there must be something wrong in the 
business. As for the party himself, he 
had taken the first occasion to let all the 
world know that the subject was one on 
which he did not choose to be questioned. 
One of his first visits was at the Hall, 
about a mile from the village, where lived 
Squire Hartley ; the father of that same 
Isabel whose MoUbd harp has already 
been mentioned. He had presented 
himself at the Hall with an introduction 
from the squire's very particular friend. 
Sir Egerton Martyn, of Egerton House, 
in the county of York; and the high 
terms in which he was spoken of in the 
letter, had secured for him a degree of 
consideration which was confirmed by his 
own striking appearance, elegant man- 
ners and sensible conversation. He was, 
of course^ invited to dinner ; and on 
arriving at the Hall on the appointed 
day, found a large party assembled to 
meet him. 

Among the guests there was a fox- 
hunting gentleman of the neighbourhood, 
who had already taken infinite pains to 
solve the mystery of the stranger's name, 
and now, having well forti&d himself 
with the courage of port and champagne, 
very soon afier the cloth was removed 
commenced a series of jesting interro^ 
tions, in which there was more of pomt 
than politeness, ending at last in a direct, 
and as some thought, impertinent query 
as to the real cognomen, of which H was 
supposed to be nothing more than the 
initial. The attack was parried with 
great address and good-humour, so long 
as it was kept within admissible bounds ; 
but when the last point-blank interroga- 
tion was put, there was a decided change 
both of tone and manner, and the reply 
was such as to put a stop to all questioning 
on the subject. 

« My name, sir," he said, " as you 
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have already been told, is H; by that 
name I have enjoyed the honour of an 
introduction to our respected host, and 
the ladies and ^ntlemen whose acquaint- 
ance I have this day had the pleasure 
of making ; it nuiy be a singular name 
to bear, but it is mine nevertheless, and 
until it can be nuide to appear that its 
owner has done something to forfeit the 
respect due to a gentleman, I shall be 
under the necessity of considering any 
farther remarks as an overture to a 
serious disagreement." 

The report of this conversation was 
soonsprefdl abroad, and had the effect 
to prevent anj fhture allusion to the 
forbidden subject, in the presence of 
the party concerned; and in process of 
time, the wonder began to diminish, and 
Mr. H to be left in the undisputed en- 
joyment of his supposed incognito. In 
the course of a few more weeks, people 
even began to believe, or at least to 
admit, that his name might really be 
H, by itself H ; letters came to him so 
directed, from various parts of the king- 
dom; books and parcels were brought 
down every week from London, for 
Mr. H ; and all doubt was at length 
removed, when it was found that his 
drafts on a great banking-house in the 
metropolis, signed merely with a pecu- 
liar and difficult flourish, in the centre 
of which was a handsome and very dis- 
tinct H, were honoured with all pos- 
sible promptitude. 

Spring passed away, summer came 
and departed, and autumn still found 
Mr. H the observed of all observers at 
M — . The village and the country 
around it had never been so gay as 
they had become under the inspiring 
influence of his presence. The men all 
swore he was the best rider, and one of 
the best shots they had ever seen, and 
gave capital dinners and wine into the 
bargain. The old ladies eulogized his 
profound skill and attention at whist ; 
and the young ones were all in raptures 
with his fine voice, his exquisite taste in 
dress, and his delightful gallantry. Even 
the boys were his devoted adherents, for 
he allowed them to ride his horses, and 
shoot with his guns, and both were first- 
rate. He was always proposing and 
carrying into effect, some particularly 
agreeble scheme of amusement ; to day 
a pic-nic, on the top of one of the Mal- 
vern Hills ; to-morrow a ride to the old 
ruined castle that frowned over the 
Severn ; now kn extemporaneous ball, 
and anon a fishing excursion. He intro- 
duced archery, and invented the sweetest 



uniform for the ladies ; had down all the 
new music as fast as it was published in 
London, and the new novels a week in 
advance ofthe circulating library. More- 
over, he played the church-organ on 
Sundays, with almost the touch and taste 
of a Neukomm ; and there was not a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood that 
possessed such a talent at making conun- 
drums, acting charades, and putting all 
sorts of people in perfect humour with 
themselves and everybody around them. 
It was very soon ascertained too, that he 
was not only an immarried, but a 
marrying man ; rich, young, handsome, 
accomplished, and uncommonly pleasant 
— ^there was not a young lady in M — » 
or its vicinity, from the retired cheesc»- 
monger's plump daughter up to the 
aristocratic sister of the poor, but proud 
baronet who represented the county 
in parliament, that would not have 
been willing, and, if the truth must 
be told, delighted to change her whole 
name for a share of his single letter ; 
and, for a time, so general were his 
attentions, that an equal hope was che- 
rished by all of a result so congenial to 
their wishes. It appeared, however, in 
time, that Mr. H had a preference ; and 
he approved himself a man of excellent 
taste and judgment in making it. Isabel 
Hartley was a delightful creature; there 
can be no doubt of it, for even when I 
knew her four years ago, she was still 
almost as beautiful as either of her three 
charming daughters, and although not 
quite so sylph-like in form, looked but a 
very few years older. When Mr, H 
became the slave of her bright hazel eyes, 
she was but just nineteen ; a lovely, in- 
nocent, guileless being, whose motions 
were all grace, looks gladness, and 
thoughts purity. I have not time to 
describe her at length, and the reader 
must be contented with learning from 
me that she was not tall, nor yet very 
short, slender in the waist, but of the 
most beautiftil rounded proportions, with 
a small classical head, a sweet little 
mouth, exquisite hands, and a foot of 
surpassing loveliness. Her temper was 
not very gay, but always serene and 
cheerful ; and her mind both good and 
well cultivated. In short, she was a girl 
to be loved more as a wife than a bride ; 
and so she has been for the last twenty 
years of her happy innocent life. Mr. H 
fell in love with this good and bewitching 
girl, courted her like a man of sense and 
a gentleman, and gained her affections. 
Her parents were satisfied, she was grate- 
ful and happy, and he at the summit of 
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miional human felicity. They were 
engaged, and the wedding day was 
appointed to be in the first week of 
December. 

The annual county ball given at Bridge- 
water, on the second of November,16lO, 
was more than commonly brilliant, and 
was graced by the presence of all the 
wealth, beauty, and feshion of Somerset- 
shire. There had been a great political 
struggle^ or in other words, a hotly con- 
tested dection ; and it is always obsenred 
that in exact proportion to the heat and 
violence of the strife upon these occa- 
sions^ are the splendour and luxury of 
the d^feunen, dinners and balls by which 
they are followed ; the victors, of course, 
anxious to make the most of their triumph, 
and the vanquished to hide or forget the 
mortification of their defeat. The 
Bridgewater ball, therefbre, of the par- 
ticular year in question, was much 
talked'Of beforehand, expected with vast 
impatience, and attended by every 
creature within thirty miles, who could 
manage the three requisites of a convey- 
ance, a dress, and an invitation. The 
officers of the regiment stationed at Bris- 
tol were there to a man, from the colonel 
down to the comet ; both the candidates 
for the honour of representing the county 
made it a point to be present, with their 
wives, sons, daughters^ brothers, and 
sisters, and as many friends as they could 
drum up for the occasion ; Taunton sent 
forth its belles ; Bath and Cheltenham 
furnished their quota of yellow nabobs, 
dyspeptic dowagers, fortune-hunters, and 
young men of no particular occupation ; 
and even the catholic peer, the right 
honourable baron De Cliffi>rd, emerged 
from his seclusion at Weston Park, and 
ibrgot for a sinele night his political 
wrongs, and the duns of his troublesome 
creditors. The scene was one of enchant- 
ment; look where you would, your 
glance was rewarded with visions of 
beauty: diamonds and ladies* eyes 
seemed to vie with each other in bril- 
liancy; the pearly lustre of satin was 
eclipsed by teeth of more exquisite purity; 
and round, graceful arms, surpassed both 
in softness and hue the'unsullied kid by 
which they were partly enveloped. 
Honeyed words were murmured by irre- 
sistible voices in charmed ears ; many a 
pure and innocent heart fluttered with 
mingled delight and alarm, as the fair 
hand of its gentle mistress was clasped 
for a moment in that of some handsome 
captain or m^or, whose eyes spoke a lan- 
guage too flattering to be disbelieved; 
and many a vigilant mother hovered 



around, to ward off the unwelcome atten- 
tions of poor younger brothers, or to 
encourage those of the bashful young 
squires whose estates were known to 
amount to the desirable number of thou- 
sands per annum. The band was one 
of the best that could be procured from 
London, and poured out a continual 
flood of the richest and most inspiriting 
harmony ; perfumes of the most dielicious 
fragrance floated upon the air, but so 
skiBtiUy reg^ated as not to oppress while 
they delighted the sense; and in the 
intervals of the dance, numbers of richly- 
dressed liveried servants wandered about 
the rooms, laden with welcome refresh- 
ments, in every variety that taste and 
luxury could devise. 

Conspicuous among the throng of the 
refined, the elegant and the lovely who 
graced this splendid array, was the party 
from M — ; and chief among these were 
the betrothed lovers. Mr. H and Isabel 
Hartley were both exquisite dancers, 
and the grace of their movements not 
less than her exquisite loveliness and his 
manly beauty, attracted general admira- 
tion. It was very soon known by all in 
the room that they were engaged, and 
therefore it excited no surprise, although 
a great deal of envy to both ladies and 
gentlemen, that he solicited no other 
hand than hers for waits or quadrille, 
and that her answer to every request for 
the honour of being her partner, was met 
with a gracious and graceful denial. 
Isabel was delighted with all around her ; 
with the splendour of the scene, the ad- 
miration excited by her lover, his assi- 
duous and elegant attention, the exquisite 
music,' the champagne, and last but not 
least of all, with the secret consciousness 
of her own irresistible and acknowledged 
beauty. Women always know when they 
are loveliest, and see the evidence of their 
power with a pleasant feeling, even 
though they care not to exert it. It is 
an innocent and harmless joy, and 
shame to him who would condemn its 
presence. 

But never before had the M — friends 
of her betrothed seen him to such advan- 
tage, or shining with a brilliancy of per- 
son and mind so fascinating and sustained. 
His spirits, always elastic and cheerful, 
were now excited to the highest pitch, 
yet beautifully tempered with the most 
perfect good breeding. His discourse 
was a perpetual series of neat repartee, 
elegant compliment, bright thought and 
happy expression; he had a beaming 
smile and a pleasant word for every one 
that came near him ; he jested with the 
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men, was refspecifuUy attentive to the 
dowagers, flattered the beUes, amused 
the mothers, and even found time, now 
and then, for some little act of courtesy 
and kindness to the forsaken wall-flowers 
and humble companions; and yet was 
scarcely a moment away 'from the side 
of his mi&tress. He anticipated her 
thoughts, knew the meaning of every 
glance, and ministered to her every wish 
almost before it was formed. As the 
night wore on, Isabel wearied with danc- 
ing, and she and her immediate friends 
gathered together at one side of the room, 
where the sofa on which she was seated 
quckly became the central point of a 
numerous circle comprising the 61ite of 
the assembly, among whom Mr. H was 
the reigning star of the hour. His fimd 
of anecdote was amazing, and of the 
richest quality ; and he poured it forth 
with a profusion that made all around 
him delighted listeners. He was actually 
inspired with happiness, admiration, and 
just sufficient champagne to give full 
play to his conversational powers. Still 
the party increased, as one after another 
came up eager to know and to share the 
enjoyment that caused such repeated 
bursts of merriment and good-humour ; 
and every one thought to himself that 
decidedly the most agreeable part of the 
night was commencmg just when the 
dancing was over. 

*<H,**said IsabeVs father, «you are 
leaving the band nothing to clo; they 
will not have a quadrille to play to, if 
you go on at this rate.*' 

^ The united attraction is too great to 
resist," said the pompous Lord Hun- 
gerlbrd;. '<the amusing talents of Mr. 
H, and beauty like that of Miss Isabel 
Hartley might wile away the most de- 
voted servitor of Terpsichore." 

" En revancfte" squeaked a diminutive 
colonel, ** Miss Hartley ought to divide 
the attraction, and get up another set. 
May I solicit the honour of leading her 
to the floor?*' 

Isabel pleaded fatigue; and her 
mother suggested that it was time to 
withdraw ; but a dozen voices at once 
were lifted up in remonstrance, and 
two rattling young men linked their 
arms in those of the irresistible H, de- ■ 
daring that they should keep him a fast 
prisoner for three hoiuv at least. 

** You remind me, gentlemen," said 
Mr. H, with a smile, « of an adventure 
I had some six years ago, in Spain. I 
was out one day, on a stroll, with my 
friend, the Marquis of Larrington, among 



the passes of the Sierra Morena. We 
had been told that banditti were lurking 
among the rocks, but gave no faith to 
the story, and went unprovided with 
arms of any description. We had 
rambled some miles, without thinking 
where we were going ; pursuing a moun- 
tain-path, worn, prolMbly,Nby the sheep, 
of which large flocks are pastured among 
the rich valleys that lie hidden away, as 
.it were, in those wild recesses. At 
length, we found ourselves in a narrow- 
glen, completely surrounded by steep, 
craggy rocks, and accessible only by the 
narrow and difficult path by which we 
had reached it. I confess that the look 
of the place gave me some not very 
agreeable thoughts, and I was on the 
point of suggesting to Larrington the 
propriety of returning, when our ears 
were assailed by a loud, shrill whistle, 
apparently just over our heads. * Lar- 
rington,* said I, * did you hear that ?' 
Before he could answer, the whistle was 
answered again and again, and I began 
to suspect that mischief was coming. 
XArrington*s thoughts were much of th6 
same tenor ; ' Hcgsflesh, my boy,* said 
he to me ** 

There was a general start — a shriek — 
a shrill cry of wretchedness and despair. 
Isabel Hartley fell swooning into the 
arms of her mother. "Hogsflesh! 
merciful heavens !** exclaimed her father 
—the gentlemen stared at each other, 
and muttered « Hogsflesh ! O, horrid ! " 
The brilliant room was in a moment a 
scene of wild and disastrous conftision, 
and when this had in some measure sub- 
sided, the unfortunate cause was no 
where to be seen. He had rushed from 
the room like a madman, and ** Lodgings 
to let '* appeared the next day in the 
lower-floor windows of the house occu« 
pied by the widow Johnson. J. I. 



A SrSCIMEN OF THE ABSURD. 

At a late catechetical examination in 
Trinity College, Dublin, an examiner, 
well known for his delight in badgering 
blockheads, enjoyed the following treat: 
— Q. It is recorded in scripture that a 
beast spoke — what was the beast? — A. 
A whale. Q. To whom did the whale 
speak? — A. To Moses in the bulrushes. 
Q. What did the whale say ?— A. Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 
Q. And what did Moses reply? — A. 
Thou art the nuin ! 
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DEATH IN THE TOWER. 

BY UORACS GUILFORD. 

(For the Parterre J, 

The damsel led him throag;h the spncioas hall, 
Where ivy hang the half demolished wall ; 
She frequent looked behind and changed her 

hue. 
While fancy tipt the candle's flame with blae: 
And now they gained the winding stairs' ascent. 
And to ** The Lonesome Room of Terrors " 

went. 
When all was ready, swift retired the maid— 
The watchlights barn ; tacked warm in bed was 

laid 
The hardy stranger, and attends the sprite. 
Till his accostomed walk at Dead of Night! 
Gay' 9 lalet. 

What a fine thing, even to imagination, 
is a fine old mansion, lonely, remote, and 
melancholy — so smothered in a beechen 
rookery, that its clustered chimneys can 
scarcely sheve their dingy white cornices 
over the tree-tops, or the tawdry vanes 
glimmer murkily against the clottered 
blackness of the gigantic firs ! See that 
dull moat, unwillingly reflecting the beau- 
tifully shy moon, and with reluctance still 
more savage, yielding to the soft caresses of 



the musical night-wind, that sows his 
hollow murmuring flood with diamond 
sparks ! Lo ! the magnificent and crested 
porch, — the resounding hall ; the tapes- 
tried saloon, whose pompous raiment of 
palaces and castles, and groves and vil- 
lages, and tilting knights and banquet- 
ting ladies, is enwoven with the parti- 
coloured gorgeousness of that bright 
art — 

" Which cealoQS Europe learnt of Pagan hands. 
While she assayed, with rage of holy war. 
To desolate their fields : bat old the skill : 
Long were the Phrygians' picturing looms re- 
nowned ; 
Tyre aku, wealthy seat of arts, excelled. 
And elder Sidon, in th' historic web."* 

how miyestically gloomy the volu- 

minous pictures of romance and terror 
and gallantry glare at you from the vast 
walls, their cumbrous woof overspreads ! 
— with what appalling solemnity do they 
sweep and swell, when, through the clat- 
tering windows, or the groaning doors, 
the audacious gusts assail their inviolable 
pomp: some such a bridling, peacock- 
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movement as a high, stiff dowager would 
malce, on the advance of some gay un- 
chartered libertine — ^not a JliUter, but a 
surge/ On with you to the gleaming 
armoury, with its pavisses and spears and 
banners and burgonets, ** e*en to horror 
bright;'* — up the wider staircase, with its 
goihio window of " saint - encyphered 
glass," and its grim portraits and brazen 
effigies, and traverse the hearth-light 
haunted gallery, in which the puny light 
of your lamp is lost in gulphs of shadow 
and umbered flame from dying brands, 
as you creep shivering to the oaken cham- 
ber. 

Oh friend — whoever thou art, thus 
situated ! — would I were with thee, were 
it only for the sake of the apparition 
which will undoubtedly come to thee ! 

Yes ! you will have stirred the log^ 
on the hearth into a bright blaze» given 
one admiring look at the sublime tester 
and Indian draperies of the pavilion- 
like couch, remembering that 

** Oar ancestors 
Selected soch for hospitable beds. 
To rest the stranger or the gory chief, 
From battle or the chase of wolves returned."* 

i— and noted, with lachimo (though with 
less felonious intent, it is to be hoped) 
the antique phantasms of forgotten ages — 

** First, the bedchamber was hanged 
With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story 
Prood Cleopatra, when she met her Roman, 
And Gydnas swell'd above the banks, or for 
The press of boats, or pride : a piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value. The chimney 
Is south the chamber ; and the chimney-piece. 
Chaste Dian bathing : never saw I flgnres 
So likely to report themselves : the cutter 
Was as another nature, dumb ; outwent her, 
Motion and breath left out. The roof o' the 

chamber 
With golden chenibins is fitted •. the andirons 
(I had forgot them), were two winking Cupids 
Of silver, each on one foot standing, nicely 
Depending on their brands."* 

Thus sauntering on the luxurious 
margent of repose, you at length plunge 
a plombe into the billows of eider-down, 
and sink — no, swim to that far distant 
shore of gay and gloomy mysteries, the 
Land of Dreams. 

Three yells, more deep than loud, 
with a profound, measured (need I say, 
horrible f) pause between each, startle you 
from your first sleep, which, as every one 
knows, is as hard to replace as first love. 

A figure in the habiliments of the 
grave, but whose features and attire are 
alike incarnadined with revolting gouts 
of clotted gory red, discloses itself in the 
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firelight, and vanishes through the win- 
dow. From that window you had not 
long before undrawn the massive cur- 
tains of yellow Damascus brocade, flow- 
ered with scarlet poppies and white lilies, 
in order to admit tLe moonlight, whose 
imprint of the panes, mullions, and tran- 
somes, in black and white, on the polished 
wainscot and floor, you had so sleepingly 
admired. Well ! — after a pause, during 
which you had hardly drawn breath from 
the recent horror, the same three yells 
are heard in the garden below, to which, 
balustraded steps, and terraces lined with 
orange trees in sculptured vases, inter- 
mingled with old white fauns and nymphs 
of marble, lead down from your window. 

You neither see nor hear more of this 
phantom — but I wish you joy of the rest 
of your night. More than all, do I feli- 
citate you on your feelings,^when, upon 
your descending to breakfast the next 
morning late, jaded and perplexed, you 
discover, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
in a silent, pale, nervous looking person- 
age, attired in sable, and sitting by your 
noble host, who pays her the most affec- 
tionate though quiet attention — ^the Spec- 
tre of the Oak Chamber ! 

Of course you take the first oppor- 
tunity of delicately cleansing your bosom 
of its perilous stuff, in the confidential 
ear of his lordship, who, in his turn ad- 
ministers to your mind diseased, by 
starting, biting his lip, changing colour, 
and finally apologizing for the unpleasant 
mistake to which the neglect of servants 
and the very late hour of your arrival on 
the preceding night had evidently led. 

His sister, the Lady Arabella B>« was 
incurably but harmlessly insane. She 
had been a prisoner in the Conoiergerie 
during the reign of terror ; from a win- 
dow she had been compelled to witness 
the murder of her husband in the street 
below, together with the unutterable 
mutilations of his blood* streaming corpse 
by the pikes and sabres of the demon 
rabble. She herself had only escaped 
the guillotine by the death of Robespierre 
and his atrocious clique. 

Her madness seldom manifested itself, 
except in a propensity to strange noises 
and horrible mummeries during the 
night. At most other times she was 
tranquil, and even occasionally mingled 
with the family, as you had yourself seen 
that morning. A remote and solitary 
suite of apartments had however been 
assigned to her exclusive occupation — and 
you (once more I congratulate you> Oh 
dear, though imaginary friend !) and you 
had the luck to stumble upon them ! 
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If, howerer, in spite of all my depic- 
turing, you have not found yourself in 
this grand predicament, e*en try a ramble 
after adventures with one who would full 
fiun make your acquaintance. Of course 
you will excuse a little bald, disjointed 
chat, a tale of shreds and patches — other- 
wise I warn you, if you had rather avoid 
discur av enes s , avoid my ducoune I 

Hailes Castle is a large gray pile, over- 
looked by dark Dunpender Law; a 
grass-garlanded battlehouse, rising on 
the basaltic rocks that wall in the lasy 
Tyne. It consists of the remains of 
buildings quite superior to the generality 
of Scottish castles. 

A broad extensive fabric it is, studded 
with proud square towers, whose ruins 
dshew what they have been : — the river 
flows at their very base, and a turret 
with arched portal and stone steps, still 
descends to the blue stream, and forms a 
fair water tower. There is not much of 
architectural beauty remaining about it ; 
but it is striking, at first view, from the 
venerable group of various buildings 
which it displays, — the picturesque 
thickets of ash, plane, and alder, inter- 
spersed among the silvery foliage of the 
willow shrubs that rustle on its banks, — 
the wild desolation of the dull green hills 
around; and chiefly from the awful and 
sequestered air of utter solitude which 
characterizes its site. 

At this moment I behold the most 
magnificent sunblaze, overflooding the 
shrubby ramparts and naked hills with 
gold, while the heaven above mantles 
with autumn*s purest and most placid 
blue. Faith! but in England men 
would marvel how any one discovered 
such a wilderness to build in ; still more 
how its lords reached it when it wu 
built ; and most of all how, having once 
reached it, they ever found their way 
back again to the busy haunts of men. 

Zahara*s sandy deserts would not be 
more desolate and lonesome ! 

Yet the jack-daw hath found it out, as 
his pert sharp clicking cry proclaims; 
and see ! the roundel of yonder turret 
top is ringed with them like so many 
huge black beads. Well, I do honour 
the jack-daw for his taste. You never 
observe a tall and antique building, whe- 
ther pontific or baronial, that this black- 
lettered antiquary doth not select it for 
his domicile. He buildeth in the steeples, 
in the battlements, in the pinnacles, in 
the chimneys. Not more 

** That gnest of sammer. 
The temple-haunting martlet, doth approve 
By his loved mansiomary, that heaven's breath 
Smells wooingly here." 



— ^his voice alone ringeth trough the 
hollow grassy court, or moss-green clois- 
ter ; the loftiest parapet is but a throne 
of pride to him ; and his glossy myrmi- 
dons turn into a tilt-yard the largest 
chamber. By the way, if you have never 
read Vincent Bourne's Comicula, pray 
^ at it directly; and having luxuriated 
m its felicitous elegance* — dash into Cow- 
per*s spirited but somewhat rough trans- 
lations—especially my two pet stanzas : 

Above the steeple shines a plate. 
That tarns and tarns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather : 
Look ap I your brains begin to swim, — 
'T is in the cloads— that pleases him. 

He chooses It the rather. 
He sees that this great ronndaboat— 
The world with aU its motley rout— 

Church, army, physic, law : 
Its customs and its businesses. 
Are no concerns at all of his, — 

And says — what says he 7— Caw ! 

But hereby hangs my tale, which has as 
much to do with jackdaws as jackdaws 
with Hailes Castle, or indeed (as you, my 
much enduring friend, will see) rather 
more. 

It was about the close of the sixteenth 
century, that a great hunting match, or 
meeting, as it was termed, was held in 
the neighbourhood of the romantic town 
of Hexham in Northumberland. 

It was to last for a week ; and, as the 
concourse was prodigious, not a few 
among the company were fain to take 
advantage of every lone gprange and 
sequestered cottage where the barest 
possibility of shelter might chance to offer 
itself; since the neighbouring residences 
of the noblemen, knights, and squires 
had exhausted their chivalrous hospitality, 
even to that sacred appanage of the 
mediaeval castle and manor hall, the 
Haunted Room. 

The evening was gradually deepening 
those gray lines in which September 
monotonously but sweetly arrays the 
dusky town, green mead, and tinted wood. 
Hasty but fitful gusts shook down a few 
yellow leaves from the great cluster of 
ancient sycamores and elms that encircled 
the stately tower of D — , and swung 
their branches over its deep and heavy 
parapets, till they intertwined in a dark 
canopy of umbrage ; and beneath this 
rich screen, only resonant with the soft 
coo of the woodpigeon, the flippant cry 
of the jacL^w, or the slow sonorous 
caw of the wearied rook returning from 
his foray — ^lurked the Tower's pale form, 
like some awful Druid shunning eyes 
profane. 

" It was an ancient, lonely house, that stood 
Upon the borders of the spacious wood, 
Ii p 
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Here towers and antique battlements arbe, 
And there in lieaps the monld'ring rain lies. 
Some lord this mansion held in days of yore» 
To chase the wolf, and pierce the t'oaraing 
boar."» 

As the day declined, the sun broke, in 
partial streaks of long slanting radiance, 
behind the clouds that rolled along the 
distant Cheviots; and glanced in such 
sudden and blinding glory on the portly 
walls of D — Tower, that every window 
answered him at once with flames of 
harmless lustre. His calmer but not less 
splendid light swept over the pale green- 
sward of the meadows, and lovingly 
lingered on the swelling outline of aged 
woods, boldly relieved from whose dark 
green back ground, stood a large rick 
recently piled, whose mellow hay poured 
incense to the evening air. But the 
magical radiance faded as suddenly as it 
kindled ; and from the insurgent clouds, 
rolling round the chariot wheels of the 
departing luminary, large and heavy 
drops heralded the tempest that soon 
came roaring and tumbling overhead. 
** And now,*' as Gay says in his tale, 

"And now the skies with gathering darkness 

lour. 
The branches rnstle with the threatened shower. 
With sudden blasts the furest tnurmnrs loud. 
Indented lightnings cleave the sable cloud; 
Thunder on thunder breaks ; the tempest roars. 
And heaven discharges all its watery stores." 

This storm with its battalions of clouds 
had precipitated the transition from 
evening to night, when two horsemen, 
mounted on powerful steeds, and whose 
accoutrements bespoke them appertaining 
to the more opulent class of yeomen, 
came clattering up the somewhat steep 
ascent that leads from the shores of the 
romantic water in that vicinity, to the 
noble tower of D — . 

This beautifiil but simple structure 
presented, at the date of our story (that 
is, about two hundred and fifty years ago) 
much the same appearance that it now 
wears. It was also as deserted then as 
nows its lord being in exile, for some un- 
lucky part he had taken in the Romish 
rebellions of the Elizabethan reign. 

Square and bulky, the variously pro- 
portioned turrets at each angle, breaking 
its embattled brow with their pierced 
parapets of unequal heights, scarcely 
redeemed the pile they decorated from a 
character of unwieldy heaviness; but 
the soft high bank of greensward from 
which its walls arose, and the dignified 
old grove in which it stood embosomed, 
made one forget everything but its en- 
tire grandeur. 

• Gay's Tales. 



A low browed portal in the south turv 
ret appeared to be the only entrance — 
but ere our two hunters of the north 
(for such they were) had reached it, he 
who seemed the senior of the two shouted 
rather than said — 

" Well sped, my nimble Dorian ! 
blessings on thy fingers thou lither page ! 
Look yonder. Matt. !" to his fellow. 
*< That red banner, flaring away, speaks 
as plain as ever a sign above a hostel 
porch, that there be drink for our 
drowth, as well as warmth for our wet- 
ting, up i'th* old baron's hall!" 

The Tower hall occupied the first 
story of the building; and at this hour 
its mighty window was all coloured over 
with tranquil crimson firelight, gorge- 
ously contrasting the darkened mould- 
ings and buttresses, from among which 
it set forth its courteous invitation to a 
reftige from the inhospitable night. 

<* Hostel, quotha \" replied the other ; 
<* I would fain see the hostel that could 
shew us such a solar on the finest day at 
noon (be the gallery never so cheerful 
and the lattice never so gaily painted), 
as we shall find up yonder on this stormy 
night! Why, Master Gilbert! what 
philtre hast given the lad, that he quits 
the cloth of gold mantles and silver tis- 
sue fiurdingales at Naworth, to cater for 
two weatherbeaten yeomen?" 

" Philtre? none from me. Matt ! save 
some sneaking kindness it may be he 
holds towards me, since the night when 1 
took in the young cub and bis dam, when 
they were perishing of thirst and hun- 
ger, like those the parson tells us of in 
the wilderness of Beersheba.*' 

** Even so ! I have scarce seen him 
since then ; and now 't is a gay slip of a 
youth, with a kinder heart too than 
beats under every page's doublet." 

" That hath he ! Why this very morn- 
ing my young Prinoox would not leave 
praying the Lady Howard (who so 
dotes she will scarce endure him from 
her presence), till he had won permission 
to go with me during the hunting; and, 
that gained, — lo ye! nothing would 
serve his turn but he must go forward 
and make ready our rere supper. Well, 
*t is a good youth." 

** Ay, and his goodness brings its own 
reward ; at any rate he hath well scaped 
the drenching we have met. St. George ! 
but 't is a gallant blaze : oh happy men 
be our dole, if the fare be equal to the 
fire !" 

A menial, warned by the clatter of the 
steeds in the flagged court-yard, stood 
ready to receive the bridle reins of each 
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at the low Tower gate ; and Ughtly and 
jocundly the horsemen leapt from their 
saddles, and vanished under the arch- 
way. As they tramped with iron heels 
up the stone staircase, the voice of the 
page was heard huishing and hallooing, 
as if to scare away some obnoxious ani- 
mal. As soon as they reached the landU 
ing, on which the open door of the hall 
flung forth a mass of light, the hunters 
paused to ascertain the cause of the page's 
excitement. The interior of the spacious 
apartment beamed with all that gladden- 
ing cheerfulness which, clothing every 
object in one resplendent raiment of 
light, makes the bare wall and the 
smoky rafter as bright as the silken 
tapestry and the painted ceiling; and, 
investing desolation with those grand 
attributes of comfort — light and warmth — 
seems to mock the elaborate luxuries that 
convert them into pomp and glare, 

Dorian, the page, a fine tall stripling 
of some sixteen years, his graceful limbs 
admirably set off by his close dress of 
black and scarlet, his eyes large and 
bright, his glossy hair flidcing over the 
warm tinge of his swarthy cheeks, and 
his laughing lips uttering shouts, like a 
trumpet with a silver sound, stood in the 
centre of the floor. Following the direc- 
tion of his eye, and indeed the action of 
his hand (for Dorian having in vain ex- 
ercised his lungs, was proceeding par voie 
dejint), the two hunters discovered the 
object of all this hostility. 

Perched on the massive transverse 
beam, which more profuse of carving and 
blazoned arms than its brethren, crossed 
the centre of the vaulted roof, sate a 
great old jackdaw, looking unutterable 
wisdom, but as immoveable, amidst all 
the attacks of the page, as if he had been 
a fomily crest carved in wood, and set 
up there for an ornament, save that ever 
and anon the fire-light caught his black 
bright eye as he put his head on one 
side with the greatest nonchalance, to 
see what was coming next. 

Wearied with ineffectual attempts to 
molest the philosophical bird, paffe Do- 
rian stinted in his operations, and then, 
for the first time, aware of the presence 
of Master Gilbert Royson and his com- 
panion, away went the red cloth barrette 
which he was about to shy at the black 
intruder ; the gridiron, spread with deli- 
cate scollops of venison duly seasoned, 
and which in his momentary excitement 
he had deposited on the tiled pavement 
of the hall, was snatched to the fire ; and 
while bubbling and sputtering and hiss- 
ing sounds, and steams of dainty savour. 



denoted the important change^ Dorian 
hastened up to his .sometime patron, em- 
braced him with almost feminine fond- 
ness, and relieved him in a trice of his 
drenched flat cap and dripping outer gar- 
ment, which with the other hunter's wet 
jerkin, &c. were carried off by a varlet 
in the Howard livery, to be dried below. 

Master Gilbert received the attentions 
of the page with a sedate pleasure, that 
sate well on the broad but handsome 
features of middle age; and as the three 
stood before the animatmg hearth, whose 
vaulted arch yatt^ned in prodigality of 
blaze, small thought had they on the 
broken wainscot of the walls, or the 
blackened beams of the roof, or the ab- 
sence of blazoned shield and inlaid helm, 
and gorgeous banneral, which wont to 
glitter to that flame in the Tower's more 
prosperous days. On far other cares in- 
tent, one duly turned the delicious col- 
lops, till their shrieks and sobs subsided 
into a resigned simmer; another watched 
the lovely white and yellow of the new 
laid eggs as they consolidated in the pan, 
which boasted too the streaked and 
frothy slices of the flitch ; while a third 
heaped a great clumsy table with a brown 
loaf, and Cheshire cheese, which might 
have feasted the Anakim, and to which 
flagons of ale, and flasks of wine and 
brandy, stood in the capacity of senti- 
nels. 

The feast was high and full, with the 
two huntsmen at least; the young Do- 
rian partook much more moderately, but 
even he was somewhat carried away by 
the tide and time of hilarity. 

« How the rain swoofs against that 
window !*' said Master Gilbert, with a 
deep respiration from the ale-draught 
with which he had been lubricating his 
weary jaws. 

** And hark !" rejoined Matt. Farrent, 
** how the wind halloos down the chim- 
ney, as if he had a mind to leap in and 
make a fourth among us !** 

'< In sooth," chimed in the page, " I 
do think he be wrath that we have 
brought in his brother element to roar 
and bicker and blaze away, in chambers 
where he himself hath so long lorded it 
alone/* 

« Ay, likely, likely ! The old bully 
hath had the run of the old Tower so 
long, that he forgets his plauce is on 
the turret roofs, and among the elm tree 
tops, not in the kindly hall, or by the 
basking hearth." 

" Well ! let him fret and fume as he 
may; he must blow the old Tower 
about our ears, ere he drive us from the 
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glow of these logs, and the light of this 
liquor!" 

'<Fair and softly, father Gilbert I" 
said young Dorian laughingly, as he 
marked the hearty hug the yeoman 
lavished on the wine flagon. '< Have a 
thought that we are to spend to-morrow 
night in the Tower, and beware lest the 
wind oome then and surprise you in your 
fortress. How would you like to be 
beleaguered with neither victuals nor 
ammunition V* 

<'Nay!*' said Mast^ Farrent, «it 
would then be blockade and storm at 
once,'* — and he simpered at his own 
wit. 

" There's more grows where this was 
gathered!" shout^ Gilbert Royson; 
"but nevertheless, grammercy for thy 
caution, my lad of the coal-black eye, 
and that we may thrive upon it, let my 
crony. Matt. Farrent, hear the voice 
that hath so often cheered our old Grange 
in days agone; I warrant me age hath 
given it strength, like this mellow barley 
juice!" 

« And marred Its sweetness, too, if it 
ever had any," was Dorian's reply; 
** besides^ I am so hoarse with storming 
to scare that foul carrion crow, that 
seemed to mock our good meeting fi-om 
the top beam of the hall yonder!" 

<* Nay ! an' Uiou unit chafe thyself for 
a silly daw, Sir Dorian, — ^but look, lad ! 
he 's flown, he hath abandoned the cita- 
del ; and thou can'st do no less than carol 
for thy victory!" 

Dorian gazed up to the far away beam, 
over which the decaying fire had now 
cast a partial shade, and saw that the 
obnoxious bird had sailed away, in so- 
lemn silence, at some period of their 
mirthful repast. 

Half ashamed of his boyish petulance, 
lie stroved to laugh it off by saying, 
with a sarcastic glance at Royson — 

** My lord's jester at Haworth hath a 
lay of the jackdaw, so please you ; and 
as my kind father inclines to honour 
that sage bird, I will task my brain to 
remember it." 

The platters were pushed aside, the 
wine cup put in abeyance ; and the page 
carolled blithely thus : — 

Tlie eagle glares imperiona pride 

From his dread aiery throne; 
O'er wilds untamed, nntenanted, 

He kings it all alone : 
His haughty eye commands the sky. 

And in the very son. 
Affronts a flame that cannot tame 

The glance it glows upon. 

But of every biiti on t«wer or tree, 
The daw, the jolly jackdaw for me. 



The raven loves the dreary moor. 

And the white blasted tree^ 
Where dull clouds sweep, aul low winds weep. 

And the fern tight dolefwy : 
He loves alone the gray old Btone» 

With moss embroidered o'er; 
Btneatht the grass grows rank, and abotfe 
the irons clank 
A skeleton once wore ! 

But, of eveiy bird on moor or lea. 
The merry, the merry jackdaw for roe. 

The burgher rook, sedate and sage, 

Bv town and village dwells. 
And there erects— no hermitage — 

But streets and citadels. 
O'er barn and grange his squadroBS range. 

Old stately Homes he loves ; 
Where'er builds he, prosperity 

Basks by protecting groves. 

But, of all the birds by land or sea* 
The daw, the sable daw for me. 

The raven hates, the eagle scorns 

The social mart of men ; 
And, if the grove or grange decays. 

The rook deserts them theH, 
But the brisk daw, with kindly caw. 

Still constant yon behold ; 
He cares not he, how grim it be, 

If the house be high and old I 

And of all the birds I ever see. 
The faithful, friendly daw for me. 

His banner where the baron raised. 

Or priest the censer swung ; 
Where minstiel harps the champion praised. 

Or funeral bells were ruBg; 
T is a regular law with the jocular daw 

To put up his hostel there. 
And he builds and dwells above bowers and 
cells, 
Next to the sweet blue air. 

And,of aU the birds that builders be. 
The buoyant heartsome daw for me. 

For when the last sad day ai rives 

Of desolation's doom, 
Though all be gone, the daw survives 

To animate the g^oom. 
No drear decay scares him away. 

Though knights and monks be sped. 
Flits his black wing, his brisk notes ring 

By the downfall'n and the dead f 

O then, of every bird, for glee 
The philosoi^c daw for me I 

Many a lusty laugh, ringing again and 
again, through the high and echoing 
hall, hailed the conclusion of Dorian's 
lay; and the night now waxing late, our 
little merry company began to boune 
them for their repose. 

In spite of all the page's expostula- 
tions, and even complaints, Master Gil- 
bert insisted that Dorian should occupy 
the only room in which there was a beet 
the adjuncts to which had been ftunished 
for the nonce, from a neighbouring 
grange: and he was warmly joined by 
his friend Matt, in declaring their reso- 
lution of passing the night by the fire- 
side. 

Finding resistance vain, Dorian heap- 
ed fresh logs upon the hearth, placed 
with a sly smile the flagons within their 
reach duly replenished, and then with- 
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drew to the dignified but imwdcome 
solitude of the state ehaxAber. It was a 
noble apartment, lined with boldly pan- 
nelled wainscoting of black Irish oak, 
with three oriel windows, in whose 
lozenged panes the gorgeous colours of 
the armorial blazonry were already dim 
with dust and cobwebs. The arms of 
England and France surmounted the 
solemn and ponderous manteltree, and, 
where the wainscot met the ceiling, a 
broad oaken cornice of fruit baskets and 
flower garlands, whose festoons were 
linked by beautifully carred goatheads, 
stretched round the room. 

The bed was lofty, and displayed with 
reluctant ostentation curtains which had 
once been crimson veWet, embroidered 
with what had once been sold ; but now, 
whether the crimson was blacker than the 
gold, or the embroidery dingier than the 
velvet, was difficult to decide. 

The tester and pillars were of ebony, or 
some such dark-grained wood, luxuriantly 
ornamented with carve work, on every 
point and boss of which the ghastful dust 
told its own melancholy story. 

A large mattrass, and heaps of warm 
coverlid, blankets, &c., spread over this 
ample couch, were the only things to ar- 
rest for a moment the sinking cheerful- 
ness of its destined occupant. 

Two large dusky pictures (the one 
representing a knight in full armour, 
scowling right truculently through his 
raised vizor ; and the other some scene 
in the Marian persecution), drooped 
disconsolately along the dismantled walls 
-^to which the red smouldering fires 
curling round the bare limbs of the 
martyr, and the triumphant air of vin- 
dictive malice marking the very prominent 
figure of a Dominican in the foreground 
of the latter picture, added an unnecessary 
horror. 

Other furniture there was none ; — nor 
even an attempt at it, if we except the 
fresh-cut grass and fragrant herbs, which 
Dorian had gathered and strewn on 
the brick floor for the refreshment and 
delectation of his kind patron, for whom 
his vain cares had prepared this sleeping 
room. As for the fireplace, it might have 
roasted the dun cow, and stewed the 
dragon of Wantley at the same time with 
ease ; but, as U toas, a mouse would walk 
through it unsin£^; and the crickets! 
they would have turned up their noses at 
such an ungenial vault. — 

"Black it stood as nigbtr 
What ailed the hearth? Dorian had him- 
self piled the wood and kindled the fire^ 
and there was the wood still, but not the 



fire ! — In short, both Lares^ and Penates 
had abandoned their temple, and the place 
was not only ugly but dangerous ! 

It must be owned, that when all this 
pomp tf melancholy met Dorian's eye, the 
preparations he had made with such affec- 
tionate assiduity for Master Gilbert lost 
their value considerably in his opinion. 
Nor was it till he had doffed his weed and 
buried himself to the eyes under the warm 
bed-clothes, that he could persuade him- 
self of the folly of those who prefer a 
chimney nook to a comfortable bed. 

When the eastern glow burst through 
the dusty colourings of the oriels, — 
Dorian bounded up suddenly from heavy 
but disturbed slumbers, and the first ob- 
ject that saluted his dizzy eyes, was the 
burly figure and ruddy coimtenance of 
MasterGilbert, bending over him with an 
expression of goodnatured concern which 
plainlv spoke how he repented his having 
forcea a distinction so unenviable on his - 
foster son. 

"Ha! my flower of pages ! if this was 
the chamber of Dais thou toldest me of, 
thou owest me small thanks for resigning 
it to thee. And hast had no fire too ? *' 
looklne at the sullen wedges' of half- 
charred wood that lumbered lazily on 
the hearth, presenting a most eloquent 
emblem of inhospitality. 

** See if we have not played the tyrant 
with this poor lad ! *' continued the kindly 
yeoman to Matt. Farrent,,who now, en- 
tered the room, << why he looks as if he 
had seen a spirit !** 

Dorian leapt out of bed, and ugning 
to them, with a glance of consternation, 
to be silent, besought them to tarry for 
him till he had dressed himself. 

" That will we [ ** said Royson, " and 
saddle thy black Arabian for thee to 
boot, ere thou canst patter an Ave t *' 

" We have broken fast already," said 
Farrent, ** but thou wilt find enough on 
yonder board to chase these megrims from 
thy brain/' 

« Or if that fail,'* added Master Gil- 
bert, ** a mouthful of the fresh morning 
air, a gallop over the heathery hill side, 
and a glance at the gallant stag, among 
ringing bridles, waving feathers, and 
scarlet cloaks, will soon breathe thy lungs, 
quicken thy pulse, and make thy heart 
as high as an emperor's !" 

With these words the two hunters 
turned from the chamber, their heavy 
steps were heard descending the Tower 
stair, and ere long the trembling joyous 
whinny of their steeds testified to Dorian's 
ear their arrival at the stables. 

The page hurriedly commenced dress- 
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ing— but paused abruptly in the midst, 
and with a deep sigh, and an expression 
as much of dejection as weariness, he sank 
down on the foot of the bed. 

There needed not indeed a restless 
night, or dismal dreams, to enhance the 
disconsolate and depressing aspect of the 
apartment. 

The orient sunflame flooding in at 
every point, through the wide projecting 
baywindows ttiat boldly courted his ap- 
proach, resembled a guest, who, invited 
to some high solemnity, comes in mag- 
nificent apparel, and finds himself at a 
funeral. Nothing did he smile upon 
that did not scowl in return ; — ^nothing 
he caressed that did not loathe hb lustrous 
touch. 

The gallant oriels, which had been 
built in his honour, triumphal arches as 
it were for his morning march, now 
seemed ashamed of his approach. The 
heraldic panes that once flashed exulting 
in his rays, looked obstinately dull : and 
in short, as penetrating through their 
various colours, he advanced on the 
floor and walls, — the tattered arras, the 
swarthy pictures, the tarnished wainscot, 
the layers of dust and masses of cobwebs 
that hung on every ornament, as if spite- 
fully to blacken what they could not 
efface ; the disheartening apparatus of the 
fire-place, the very rushes on the floor 
withered and shrivelled, and the &int 
mist of motes that streamed athwart 
the room, impregnated with the vari- 
coloured but ghastly radiance of the em- 
blazoned windows, — altogether exhibited 
a combination of the gaudy and the dis- 
gusting, that must be seen to be con- 
ceived. 

For some minutes — ^^ after one lonff 
doleful look around, the page yielded 
passively to the depressing influence of 
his. own thoughts, thus painfully em- 
bittered by the malicious art, that cir- 
cumstance can always impart. 

But only for a short space did this des- 
pondence endure. Youth, elastic light- 
some courageous youth, was on his side. 

«* Foy ! foy !" was his exclamation, as 
he resumed with activity the remainder 
of his clothes. ^ Shame on thee, Do- 
rian ! shall a few heavy dreams, well 
earned by a foolish revel, or a dismal- 
looking dormitory, soon to be exchanged 
for sweet turf and blue sky— unman thee 
thus? and yet, Sancta Maria ora pro 
me ! they were sore visions those of last 
night ; and touching Gilbert Royson too, 
of all others — my beloved friend, my 
more than father ! Ugh ! how hideously 
he was changed ! still 't was but a dream. 



Ay, but I have heard Father Hubert 
say, that dreams are sometimes warnings. 
At all events the warning shall be given ; 
and it shall go hard with me. Messieurs 
Grim ;'* here the page bowed with ironi- 
cal reverence to the two pictures, " it 
shall go hard but if you are to have visit- 
ing acquaintance, you shall have it to 
yourselves for this night at least !" 

Thus saying, the page hastened out 
of doors, and, having made his morning 
ablutions in the cold sparkling brook, 
that curled below the Tower bank, — 
<' Making sweet music with the ena- 
melled stones, he offered his brief orisons 
on its flowery margent, while the melo- 
dious lowing of the full uddered cows^ 
and the cheerful clarion of the sultan 
chanticleer mingled their strains with his 
devotions." 

Soon then, were the glossy black curls 
shaken into "most admired disorder," 
soon was the scarlet barrette tossed upon 
them with artful carelessness ; a single 
moment he stopped at the gateway to 
caress his Belphoebe, as he cdiled the 
little Arabian, whose bridle Master GiU 
bert (already mounted) held readv, and 
who betrayed all the pretty pride and 
impatience of her sex. 

Then promising instantaneous return, 
he sprang up the staircase, into the hall, 
and soon achieved very satisfactory 
advantages over sundry maple bowls 
remaining with rich milk and curds, 
loaves of hot bread, eggs flaky with 
freshness, and brown gravied bee&teaks. 

The sun had not shifted over three 
quarries of the hall floor, ere Dorian had 
dispatched his breakfiist, mounted his 
courser, and trotted merrily with his 
companions out of the Tower court. 

And now Master Gilbert somewhat 
scoffingly requested to know the cause 
of Dorian's annoyance ; " for well I wot," 
he added, "thou bearest a heart too 
gallant to grow cold with one night's 
indifferent lodging !" 

" Nay father dear, it was but a dream, 
vet it was of yoK, and a frightful dream 
it was — ay, and thrice repeated." 

'* Alack, and was it so my boy ?" said 
Royson smiling; " then no marvel thou 
art jaded, for what salth the old saw, ' no- 
thing so weary as a twice told tale,' and 
so thou hast had it thrice V* 

** And what might this grim vision be, 
my fair sir?" asked Master Farrent, 
with an assumed raiUery of tone, that 
suited ill with the anxiety of his face. 

" O, methought you were both sleep- 
ing in yonder weary bed; and I was 
watching you by that great manteltree 
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where the queen's arms are painted. You 
were already fiist asleep, and I too began 
to nod ; for the fire blazed comfortably 
warm, and the wind and rain made 
drowsy serenades on the lattice ; when 
all on a sudden the fire went out, and in 
its place two candles of strange unearthly 
light appeared fiaring lividly through the 
room, from, those pictures odT the Warrior 
and the Burning Heretic. 

** While I gaxed bewildered, a volume 
of black smoke rolled heavily down the 
chimney, and shaped itself into the very 
counterfeit of the armed knight. Ere I 
could draw another breath, n-esh billows 
of vapour emerged from the vaulted 
chimney as if from the gulf of Erebus 
itself, and behold, the awful form and 
sable garments of the monk, stood in the 
centre of the floor. Oh Master Royson,*' 
continued the page, with a look of 
dreariment that belied his assertion — 

*< I can smile now at any terror ; but 
it is one thing to recount a story when 
you are borne along like a gale of sum- 
mer on your favourite steed, over breesy 
hills, under a sunny sky — and anoiher 
to encounter it in the fetters of sleep, on 
a gloomy bed, and in a dismantled and 
perhi^w haunted room ! '* 

Master GUbert, as the page paused, 
turned his round blue eyes on him, and 
pushed back his flat cap from the thick 
light curb that clustered over the bullet 
intended for his head ; more, it is to be 
confessed with the air of one whose wits 
have been wool-gathering, than with 
that becoming expression of dismay 
which was so reasonably to be antici- 
pated, — and, with a hasty, << Likely, 
likely, my lad ! I marvel if we be lag- 
gards at the tryste?*' seemed either for- 
getful of the beginning, or careless of 
the conclusion of Dorian's tale of terror. 

Not so Master Farrent ; he had in- 
clined more seriously to the story, and 
now with nervous eagerness he pressed 
Dorian to finish it. 

" Nay," said the page, slightly colour- 
ing at Royson's inattention, <' I speak 
but what I saw ; — and if the knight and 
the priest did not glide up to each side 
of the bed, if they did not seize you both 
by the throat — and never relax their 
gripe till your eyes started forth of their 
sockets, and your limbs beat the bed till 
they were stifPt-it was bad enough, in 
conscience, to dream it, and especially to 
dream the same thing thrice !" 

Even blufi" Gilbert's ruddy face of glee 
grew shadowy at this sequel to the tale, 
— while Farrent's features betrayed un- 
equivocal symptoms of the impression 
it had made on him. 



But when the page, observing the 
eflfect he wished, in so fair a train for ac- 
complishment, b^an somewhat prema- 
turely to entreat that they would relin- 
quish all idea of passing the next night 
at the Tower ; or, at any rale, would 
tufier him to join their couchfe by the 
hall fire; Gilbert Royson broke In with 
an abrupt execration upon his own folly 
in exposing his fiivourite to the anti- 
quated dismalities of the state chamber ; 
and ended by proclaiming hb resolution 
of passing the night there himself. It 
would be but a light penance for his 
fault, he said, to sleep in a brocaded bed 
with soft mattress and coverlid, —and as 
for the apparitions — ^the fire he would 
kindle, should exorcise them from the 
chimney vault at least. 

All who knew Master Gilbert were 
fully aware that his impracticable obsti- 
nacy precluded the least chance of suc- 
cessfullv combating a resolution he had 
once taken. Not the ambrosial curls of 
Jove himself formed a more irrevocable 
fiat, than the emphatic nod of a head not 
half so well furnished as his heart, which 
generally ratified the worthy yeoman's 
determinations. 

Hcmest Matt. Farrent saw this at 
once, and being (despite of a proneness 
to superstition) of a kindly, as well as 
courageous heart, he checked the vain 
expostulations of the less experienced 
page, and asseverated, with something 
verv like an oath, that if Master Gilbert 
had set hb bold heart on thb freak. 
Matt. Farrent would never be the lad to 
desert hb friend, — in short, that he 
would take hb share in the perib (if 
perils there were) of the Chamber of 
Dab. 

To thb Master GUbert heartOy assent- 
ed; and by the time they reached the 
trysting place of the hunt, Dorian's spi- 
rits were so thoroughly renovated by the 
fresh air and brisk ride, that wiUiout 
much reluctance he gave in his adhesion 
to their plans. He consented that, after 
the day's hunting, he should pass the 
night, as usual, at the neighbouring 
castle of his lord, from whence he was to 
dispatch such additional supplies to D — 
Tower, as should efiectually fortify the 
northern brains of our two gallant hun- 
ters fi^r the adventures of the state cham- 
ber. 

He promised to be at their door, by 
sunrise on the morrow, and summon 
them thence, 

" to fresh fields, and pastares new." 

• • • • 
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** A wannion on the churlish logs !'* 
was Master Gilbert's drowsy exclama- 
tion that night, as he, and his friend 
Matthew entered, yawning, the Chamber 
of Dais. Their eyes were dull; their 
steps unsteady, — they were weary with 
the fatigues of the day, and heavy with 
their antidotes against the terrors of the 
night; for their libations had been su- 
perabundant, and threatened, like other 
treacherous allies, to betray them at the 
crisis, when their assistance was most 
needful. 

** A wannion, I say, on them ! saw 
ever man a better flame than wc kindled 
some three hours agone ? and lo ye here 
it hath died of spite !*' 

'< Well I" growled honest Matt, with a 
lazy chuckle, ** 141 forgive the death of 
the fire, so I but 'scape its ghost, the 
smoke. Faith, but mine eyes smart 
shrewdly !" 

Thus dreamily grumbling, Master Far- 
rent undressed himself, and quickly de- 
posited his stork head within the curtains'; 
his eyes closing in deep, hard-breathed 
slumber, almost before he touched the 
bolster. And Master Royson only delayed 
following his example till he had brought 
in a huge flaming heap of fuel, from the 
hall, and mixed it with the wood upon the 
capacious hearth. He then proceeded, 
carefully, to stop every cranny against 
the night wind ; closed the massy door, 
cloaked up the wide windows with gaudy 
remains of tarnished arras, and at last, 
with many a murmur at the smouldering 
hearth, whose dense volumes of smoke 
threatened once more to overpower the 
flame, he made the pondrous bedstead 
groan and tremble under the bulk he 
flung upon it, and was instantly asleep. 

No eye saw the black and demon clouds 
that murkily surged, and crept, and 
volumed, end soared through the Cham- 
ber of Dais that night : no ear heard the 
choaked groan, the night-mare struggle : 
no hand aided the heaving, gasping im- 
potence of the unconscious victims : no 
warning voice aroused them to escape 
from the Formless Destroyer ! 

The next morning, an unnatural and 
alarming silence astonished the young 
Dorian when he came io call up his 
friends. His single strength proving 
ineffectual to obtain an. entrance, he 
hastened for assistance. The heavy bar- 
ricaded door was with difficulty forced 
open. 

A murderous pitch-black vapour liter- 
ally swallowed up every feature of the 
apartment. Dorian however, rushed in, 
tore down the arras from the windows, 
and, in his frantic effort to obtain air. 



dashed out some score of the little dia- 
mond panes, to strew the Tower court be^ 
low with their shattered blazonries. Forth 
from the very fin^ outlet that presented 
itself, — ^forth like some noxious and enor- 
mous reptile esci^ing from its pursuers, 
—forth rushed the darkly wreathing 
vapour, and vanished guiltily in the pure 
morning sky. 

The bed was now seen, with its fune^ 
real curtains closely drawn. — 

Dorian's first impulse was to spring 
towards it ; his hand had already grasped 
the stiff unwieldly drapery — but his heart 
failed him, he staggered back and leaned 
faint and averted against a pilaster of the 
wainscot. 

Other hands effected what his could - 
not;— <^e dark -red curtains were un- 
drawn, their horrid secret unveiled ! 

The bold and brawny Gilbert was 
found a stark corpse : — ^his companion 
though not dead, was but a gasping libel 
upon life. Aid was summoned to him 
in vain. In two hours he died, speech- 
less and convulsed. Gilbert's chest and 
throat were black, swelled, and writhen ; 
and the appearance of both the bodies in 
short, was horribly revolting. 

The immediate cause of their shocking 
deaths was soon ascertained ; and though 
it painfully reminds me of a certain 
'ridiculus Mtu,* yet the £act cannot be 
concealed. 

A colony of jackdaws had for years 
blocked up the great chimney with their 
nests. The fire which, after so many 
fiiiilures, poor Royson had at length so 
fatally succeeded in kindling, undble to 
find an exit by the usual vent, disem- 
bogued its direful smoke into the room. • 

Wine and wassail had prepared the 
way for its effects on the two devoted 
hunters, and while 

** in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lay as in a death,"— 

the insidious foe flung around\hem closer 
and closer toils, heavier and heavier 
fetters, till it advanced and stormed the 
citadel of life itself. 

This melancholy story is true as to its 
main features ; and, if I might presume 
to hold my taper to the sun, I would in 
profi)und rev^ence, conclude it with 
those fine words of Isaiah the son of 
Amos, which strike me as remarkably 
applicable to the catastrophe. 

«.Behold ! allfye that kindle a fire, that 
compass yoursdves about with sparks : 
walk in the light of your fire> and in the 
sparks that ye have idndled. This shidl 
ye have of mine hand. Ye shall lie 
down in sorrow ! " H. G« 
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THE PyPE-HALL YEW TREE& 

BY HOSLACK OUILTORp. 

fFmr the Parterre J. 

Tmb son, alow linking, o'er his eokmred creat 
Wrapt the dan storm-clooda that beseem him 

best; 
Down thy deep hdlows glared his utpy hoe, 
Thoa sepolchre of light!— ttioa tleni grandaeral 

yew! 
Bat glared in Tain :— the eternal gulf of shade 
Closed, on his march, his awfol barricade ; 
O'er the red payement climbed the lab'ring 

tmnlc, 
Down on each side the cartained foliage sonic* 

Now, surging to the plaintive evening gile. 
Black glooms invest the vegetable veil, 
Mass poised on mass, each anarch branch 

upheaves. 
With pencilled fringe, iu Erebos of leaves. 

• Yet (pale explorers of that demon's baU)» 
A few faint, fluttering, umbered sparkles fall ; 
Bo strange,— the raven wakens on his nest ; 
So soft, he soon returns him to his rest. 

The air is still and warm } you may descry 
The merry gnats' moresco revelry. 
No other sound from Cannock on the west. 
Fondling her hamlets in her heathery nest ; 
To eastern Lichfield, whose tiara looms. 
Distinct, but dismal, through the twilight 
gl4K>ms. 

Oh, strength of limb 1 oh, energy of mind! 
How, at such moments, are your aids resigned I 

Not Awaks. — Two coU^ians slept in 
the same room. Says one to the other, 
early in the morning, <<Jack, are you 
awake?" «Why?" asked the other. 
** Because, if you are, I will borrow 
half-a- crown of you." " Is that all?" 
replied Jack, << llien I am not awake." 



THE ANGLO-SPANISH BRIDE. 

AV HISTORIC TALE. 

[From the untranslated works of Cervantes.^ 
fFor the Parterre J. 

Chap. II. 
WHiLxupon his voyage, Ricaredo was 
agitated by two conflicting and distract- 
ing considerations. One of them was, 
that it behoved him to perform deeds 
which should make him worthy of Isa- 
bella; the other, that he could perform 
none whatever if he was to be true to his 
catholic conscience, which forbade him 
to draw his sword against catholics; 
and if he did not draw it, then he must 
be set down either as a catholic at heart 
or as a coward — all which tended to en^ 
danger his life and obstruct his love- 
suit. 

At length, however, he resolved to 
make his duty as a catholic yield to his 
inclination as a lover ; and in his heart 
he prayed heaven to grant him opportu- 
nities in which, while shewing his valoiu', 



he might fulfil his christian obligations, 
at the same time giving satisfaction to 
his queen, and meriting the hand of 
IsabelU. 

For six days, the two ships proceeded 
with a fiivourable wind, steering for the 
Azores — a station where there are always 
to be found either Portuguese Tnsels 
from the East Indies, or some from the 
West Indies, driven thither by stress of 
weather. At the six days' end there 
sprung up a violent side wind, which in 
the ocean goes by a different name from 
that of mediodia, or noonday wind, which 
it bears in the Mediterranean. This 
gale blew with such fury and dbstinacy, 
that, preventing them entirely from 
making the islfmds, it compelled them 
to rim for Spain. 

Close to the Spanish coast, and at the 
mouth of the Straits of Gibraltar, they 
descried three ships; one of great siae^ 
and the other two quite small. Rieare- 
do's vessel hove to, in order to learn 
from lus commander whether be in« 
tended to bear down upon the three ships 
just discovered; but before he could 
come up, he saw a black flag hoisted on 
the topmast; and as he came nearer he 
heard the note of trumpets hoarsely 
sounded, clearly announcing the death 
either of the commander, or of some 
other person of consequence on board. 

In this alarm they came near enough 
to speak the other vessel, which they had 
never before done since they came out of 
port. They of the flag-ship called out 
for Captain Ricaredo to come aboard of 
her, for that the commander had died 
of apoplexy the night before. All felt 
sorrow at Uiis news, excepting Ricaredo, 
who was gladdened, not at the fiite of his 
commancfer, but at finding himself left 
in full conunand of both ships; for such 
were the queen's orders — that should any 
thing befid the commander, the com- 
mand should devolve upon Ricaredo. 
Accordingly, he went promptly aboard 
the flag-ship; where he found some 
lamenting for the dead commander, and 
others rejoicing with the living one. 
However, all immediately tendered him 
their obedience, and proclaimed him 
their conunandfer, with brief ceremonies 
only, for they were obliged to dispatch, 
observiuff that two of the three vessels 
they had discovered, having parted from 
the larger one, were now approaching 
them. 

They immediately recognized the ad- 
vancing vessels as galleys, and as Turk- 
ish, by the crescents on their flags ; at 
which Ricaredo was greatly pleamd, as 
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he deemed that this prize, should heaven 
Touchsafe it to him, would be oue of im- 
portance, obtained without injury to a 
single catholic. 

The two Turkish galleys came up and 
reconnoitred the English ships, which 
bore the colours, not of England, but 
of Spain, in order to deceive such as 
should approach to reconnoitre them, 
and should not take them to be Corsairs, 
The Turks thought they were weather- 
beaten ships from the Indies, and that 
they should capture them with ease. 
They kept gradually ncaring them ; and 
Ricaredo purposely let them approach 
until they were within the range of his 
guns, which he ordered to be discharged 
so precisely at the right moment, ihat 
he struck one of the galleys so furi- 
ously between, wind and water, that he 
shot it through and through-; it heeled 
immediately, and as nothing could stop 
the breach, it began to fill with water. 

The other galley, seeing this disaster, 
took its companion in tow, and moved 
off to place it under the side of the large 
vessel. But Ricaredo, keeping his own 
ships on the alert, and working them so 
well that they turned and wheeled as 
easily as if they had been moved by oars, 
had his guns reloaded, and followed 
them up until they reached their large 
vessel, showering balls upon them sdl 
the way. The men of the sinking gal- 
ley had no sooner arrived at the great 
ship's side, than they proceeded in all 
haste to quit their ^ley, and take re- 
fuge in the ship. Ricaredo, observing 
this, and that the second galley was oc- 
cupied with attending to the damaged 
one, bore down upon it so quick and 
close with both his ships, giving it no 
time either to go round or even to work 
the oars, that the Turks on board were 
compelled likewise to seek refuge in the 
great ship, not so much to make a de- 
fence there, as to save their lives for the 
moment. 

The christian captives at the oar in the 
galleys, forcing out the rings to which 
their chains were fastened, and breaking 
the chains themselves, mingling with 
the Turks, also sought shelter in the 
ship ; and as, while they were ascending 
its side, the musketry from the two hos- 
tile vessels kept playing upon them point- 
blank — upon Christians as well as Turks 
— Ricaredo gave orders that no one 
should fire upon the Christians. Thus 
nearly all the remaining Turks were 
killed ; and those who had entered the 
ship were, by the christian captives, 
mingling among them and using their 



own weapons, cut to pieces; — for the 
dejected brave are stronger than the 
faint-hearted proud. Their courage 
being moreover inflamed by thinking 
that the English ships were Spanish, 
the captives achieved wonders for their 
liberty. 

When, at length, they bad slain nearly 
all the Turks, some of the Spaniards on 
deck presented themselves at the ship's 
side, and in a loud voice called out to 
those whom they took for Spaniards, to 
conae on board and enjoy the reward of 
their victory. 

Ricaredo asked them in Spanish, what 
ship that was. 

They answered him, that it was one from 
the Portuguese Indies, laden with spices, 
and with so many pearls and diamonds, 
that it was worth above a million in gold ; 
that a storm had driven it in that direc- 
tion, quite disabled and without artillery, 
as they had been obliged to throw it 
overboard, — the crew almost dying of 
hunger and thirst; — ^that those two gal- 
leys, which belonged to the famous cor- 
sair, Arnaute Mami, had captured her 
the day before without any resistance ; — 
and that, as they had heard said, it was 
because their two small vessels could not 
take in so rich a cargo, that they had 
taken the ship in tow, to carry her into 
the river of Larache, on the African 
coast, which lay not far off. 

Ricaredo replied, that if they thought 
those two ships were Spanish, they were 
mistaken ; for that they belonged to no 
other than the queen of England; — 
which intelligence gave occasion, not 
only of reflection, but of apprehension to 
those who heard it ; fearing, as well they 
might, that they had escaped one snare 
only to fall into another. But Ricaredo 
told them not to apprehend any mis- 
chief; for they might rest assured of 
their liberation, provided they did not 
attempt any resistance. 

" There is no possibility of our at- 
tempting it," returned they ; " for, as 
we have already said, this ship has no 
guns, nor we any arms ; so that we must 
needs yield ourselves to the graciousness 
and generosity of your commander. And 
it will be but fair that he who has de- 
livered us from the intolerable bondage 
of the Turks, should make so signal a 
favour and benefit complete, as it will 
suffice to make him renowned in all 
places, and they will be manifold, that 
shall hear of this memorable victory, and 
of his generosity, on which we rely with 
hope rather than apprehension." 

Ricaredo thought the Spaniards* ap- 
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peal was not unreasonable ; and so, calling 
together his ofiScers in council, he asked 
them what he should do, in order to send 
all the christians to Spain without in- 
curring the risk of any sinister event, in 
case their numbers should give them 
courage to rise against their captors. 

Some were of opinion that he should 
make them pass one by one into his ship, 
and that as each one went below deck, 
they should dispatch him, and thus put 
them all to death ; and so the great riiip 
might be carried safe to London without 
any fear or anxiety. 

To this Uicaredo made answer: — 
'* Since God has vouchsafed us so great 
a mercy in giving us so rich a prize, 
I will not requite it with a cruel and 
ungrateful spirit ; nor is it good that what 
I can manage by prudence, I should 
execute by the sword. And so, I am 
of opinion, that none of these catholic 
christians should die; — not that I like 
them at all ; but that I like myself very 
well, and would fain that this day's 
achievement should not, either to myself, 
or to you my companions in it, give, 
mingled with the renown of valour, the 
. reputation of cruelty ; for never did 
cruelty add grace to valour. What must 
be done is this: — All the guns of one of 
our vessels must be removed into the 
great Portuguese ship, leaving in that 
vessel, neither arms, nor anything else 
but the provisions; then, manning the 
great ship with our own people, we will 
carry her to England, and the Spaniards 
shall go to Spain.'' 

No one dared to contradict Ricaredo's 
proposal; and some thought that it 
shewed his bravery, magnanimity, and 
good sense ; while others set him down 
in their hearts for being no better a 
protestant than he should be. 

Ricaredo, then, having taken this re- 
solution, went on board the Portuguese 
ship with fifty musketeers, all with their 
matches lighted, and their pieces ready 
to fire. He found in the ship three 
hundred individuals surviving, of those 
who had escaped from the galleys. He 
first of all asked for the ship*s papers ; 
when the same man who had before 
spoken to him over the ship's side, an- 
swered him, that the commander of the 
Corsair vessels had taken them, and so 
they had gone to the bottom along with 
them. He instantly put the helm in 
order; and bringing his second vessel 
alongside the great ship, with wonder- 
ful celerity, and by the force of capstans 
of very great strength, they removed the 
guns out of the small English vessel into 
the larjre Portuguese one. 



Then making a brief address to the 
christians, he ordered them to remove 
into the lightened vessel, where they 
found provisions enough to last them 
abundantly for a month and more ; and 
while they were changing vessels, he 
gave each of them four Spanish gold 
escudos, which money he had ordered to 
be brought from his own vessel, in order 
in some degree to relieve their necessities 
when they should reach land — which 
was so near, that the lofty summits of 
Calpeand Abyla were plainly discernible. 
They all returned hun infinite thanks 
for the kindness he was doing them. 
The last of all that was going to pass 
from the one ship to the other, was the 
man who had spoken for the rest; and 
he now said to Ricaredo : — 

'* I should deem it more fortunate for 
me, brave sir, that you should carry me 
with you to England, than that you 
should send me to Spain ; for, although 
Spain is my native land, and it is but six 
days since I Quitted it ; there is nothing 
for me to find in it that will not remind 
me of my sadness and my solitude. You 
must know, sir, that in the loss of 
Cadiz, which happened some eight years 
ago, I lost a daughter, whom the English 
must have carried to England; and in 
her I lost the comfort of my age, and 
the delight of my eyes, which, since they 
ceased to behold her, have looked with 
pleasure upon nothing else. The great 
unhappiness in which I was left by her 
loss and that of my property, which was 
also taken, reduced me to such a state 
that I had neither wish nor means to 
embark again in commerce, my practise 
of which had gained me the repute of 
being the wealthiest merchant in the 
whole city. And so I was ; for, besides 
my credits^ which amounted to many 
hundreds of thousands of escudos, the 
property actually in my house was worth 
above fifty thousand ducats. I lost it 
all — and yet the loss would have been 
nothing, had I not lost my daughter. 
After that public, and my individual 
misfortune, necessity beset me to such .a 
degree that, unable any longer to resist 
it, myself and my wife, who is that sor- 
rowful creature whom you see there 
sitting, resolved to go to the Indies, the 
common refuge of the independent- 
spirited poor. Having embarked six days 
ago in a packet-ship, in coming out of 
Cadiz we fell in with those two Corsair 
vessels, which captured us ; and so our 
misery was renewed, and our ill-fortune 
made complete— which yet would have 
been still greater had not the Corsairs 
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taken that Portuguese ship, which found 
them occupation until what you know 
has just now befallen them.'* 

Ricaredo asked him what was his 
daughter's name; and he answered, that 
it was IsabeL 

This convinced Ricaredo of that 
which he had already suspected — ^that 
the man who had been relating his 
fortunes, was the father of his beloved 
Isabella. So, without giving him any 
news of her, he told him that he would 
very willingly take himself and his wife 
along with him to London ; where, 
perhaps, they might get some intel- 
ligence of her whom they desired to find. 
Then he made them go on board his 
flag-ship, and furnished the Portuguese 
prize with seamen, and a sufficient 
guard. 

That night they hoisted sail, and 
made all haste to steer away from the 
Spanish coast, on account of the vessel con- 
taining the liberated captives ; amongst 
whom also were twenty Turks, to whom 
Ricaredo had likewise given their liberty, 
in order to shew that it was rather ow- 
ing to his kind temper and liberal spirit 
than from partiality to catholics, that he 
acted, with that generosity: he had re- 
quested the Spaniards to set the Turks 
at. full liberty, the first opportunity that 
should ofier; for which request the 
Turks, in their turn, testified their gra- 
titude. 

The wind, which had promised to be 
favourable and sufficiently strong, began 
for a little while to subside ; which ap- 
proaching calm raised a storm of appre- 
hension in the breasts of the English, 
who now blamed Ricaredo and his gene- 
rosity, telling him that the liberated cap- 
tives might give information in Spain of 
this event, and that if there happened to 
be galleons of war in port, they might 
come out and give them chase, and 
'might even press them so hard as to put 
them in imminent danger of being lost or 
taken. 

Ricaredo was well aware that they 
said right; however, overcoming their 
fears with prudent arguments, he suc- 
ceeded in hushing their murmurs. But 
they were more effectually tranquillised 
by the wind, 'which sprung up again so 
fair and briskly that, hoisting aU their 
sails, and without finding occasion to 
reef or slacken them, they arrived within 
nine days in sight of London ; and when 
they reached it again victorious, it was 
only about thirty days after their de- 
parture. 

(Concluded at page S33). 



A WORD IN FAVOUR OF 
NOVELS. 

Much has been said and written, pro 
and con, about the good or evil tendency 
of novels: and the most they appear to 
have gained by these discussions of their 
merits, is the being tolerated as neces- 
sary evils, or the faint praise of being 
possibly productive of good. But as 
novels will be read as long as they con- 
tinue to be amusing, we have endea- 
voured to find some arguments in their 
favour, and as their friend, will take the 
liberty of throwing out a few hints for 
the consideration, not only of those who 
read and those who write them, but also 
of those who deprecate their influence, 
and can see no merit in anything not 
invested with the solemnity of plain 
matter of fact, or the pomp of dry 
disquisition. 

The truth of the proposition, << His- 
tory is philosophy teaching by example,** 
has been denied; but, we think, with 
little appeu'ance of reason. What is 
philosophy, and what is history? The 
first is the science which teaches us how 
to regulate our conduct, and how to dis- 
cipline our minds, in order to enjoy the 
greatest possible degree of temporal 
happiness. The second portrays the 
lives of other men, exhibits their temp- 
tations, their yielding weakness or their 
bold resistance, and teaches us to avoid 
their errors, or to imitate their virtues; 
and thus, by means of the reflections it 
suggests, fixes indelibly upon the mind 
those principles of philosophy, of the 
truth and advantages of which mere 
written reasoning would never perhaps 
have convinced us. For what is all our 
reasoning worth, unless there are exam- 
ples to which we can appeal to test its 
correctness! And where can we find 
examples, of the consequences of which 
we can accurately judge, at the same 
time that we are inspecting them, if not 
in history? Not in the world around 
us ; for the judgments of very few on 
what is passing, then will be found to be 
impartial or* correct. Not in reviewing 
the characters and actions of distin- 
guished individuab of our own, or even 
of the preceding age; for exaggeration 
and detraction will not suffer us to see 
them as they are. It is to history, then, 
that we must apply — to those relations 
of actions and events, and their conse- 
quences, which time and frequent dis- 
cussion have stamped with the impress of 
truth. 

Although we I^ave here contended for, 
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and firmly believe^ the correctness of the 
proposition above quoted, yet we are far 
from believing thiut history supplies all 
the examples that are wanting. To the 
embryo statesman and warrior, it per- 
haps affords all that are necessary; but 
those who are^ and intend to remain, 
contented with a humbler station, need 
subjects for their reflection of a less pre- 
tending, but, to them, equally important 
nature. The historian has selected the 
strongest lights and shades of human 
character for the admiration or detes- 
tation of his readers. The conductors of 
enterprises, whose success or failure in- 
volved the interests of a world — the 
tyrants, whoy lost to all feelings of hu- 
manity, have triumphed and rioted in 
the blood of thousands for a while, in 
order that there downfalls might present 
a more remarkable contrast — the philan- 
thropists, who, incited by the desire of 
effecting some great universal good, 
have had no leisure to aid in the cultiva- 
Uon and dissemination of the more pri- 
vate and less ostentatious virtues — are 
those on whose biographies he delights 
to expatiate as pregnant with instruction 
for all who desire to be like them. The 
adventures and conduct of the legitimate 
monarch or the ambitious usurper — of 
the warrior, nobly sacrificing his life for 
the benefit or glory of his country, or 
seeking his own aggrandizement under 
the mask of patriotism — of the minister 
of state, exhausting the energies of a 
gigantic and upright mind in devising 
plans for the lasting benefit of his fellow 
citizens, or basely waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to win the price of treachery — 
have filled his pages ; while he has left 
unrecorded the simple, but interesting 
and instructive incidents, which are 
hourly occurring in the walks of private 
life. 

From whom, then, are we " every- 
day people" to learn ? Are we to draw 
a moral from the lives of those whom 
the historian has been contented with 
describing, and apply it to our own si- 
tuations and circumstances? Are we 
not to seek for the honourable office of 
mayor of this goodly city, because Dio- 
nysius, Nero, and others, became in- 
toxicated with- power, and abused the 
privilege of being great ? Are we not 
to become generals, colonels, or even 
captains, because Alexander and Napo- 
leon subdued, one the whole, and the 
other the half of the world ? Or, to be 
more sedate, if not more serious, are not 
the narratives of those who have moved 
in a humbler sphere capable of affording 
us the examples which are necessary to 



excite and direct our emulation, or to 
teach us how we may avoid the rocks on 
which better ships have split? Are 
there not those to be found in many do- 
mestic circles, who have resisted tempta- 
tion, and held on to their integrity 
better than he who '< thrice refused a 
kingly crown ?'* Are there not those to 
be found there, who have been the foun- 
tains firom which have flowed never- 
fiuling streams of benevolence and social 
love ? And are there not, alas ! those 
to be found there who have broken every 
law, human and divine, whose consequent 
anguish and remorse are more powerful 
to deter from the perpetration of like 
enormities than all the reverses and 
bloody deaths of ambitious tyrants? But 
who Aall dare to lift the veil, and reveal 
to the world the virtues of the private 
benefiu^or — or woimd the feelings of the 
innocent, by exposing the crimes of a 
reckless and dissolute relative? He 
who would do either, would deserve and 
receive the execrations of all capable of 
appreciating the excellence of goodness, 
or the holiness of family affection. 

How then are we to be benefited by 
the examples of uprightness or depravity 
to be found in private life ? Are they 
to be lost to us for want of a chronicler, 
or because we fear to violate the sanctity 
of thd domestic circle ? No ! the novelist 
must be their chronicler, and he can 
perform the duty without betraying con- 
fidence or making the good ashamed. It 
is his province, aided by his free ima- 
gination and prolific pen, to portray 
scenes and characters that may have ex- 
isted, and to fbrm, from the remarkable 
incidents in various lives, an individual 
character which cannot be ascribed to 
any, because it resembles no single one ; 
but, like the Venus of the sculptor, 
unites the graces of many : or to select 
from the mass of human depravity such 
details as may suit his purpose, and de- 
scribe them as the acts of a personage of 
his own creation. It is also his province 
to exhibit the simple elegancies of retired 
life — to shew how, when removed from 
the toil and turmoil of the world, and 
placed beyond the real wants and r^Uess 
desires which erase one half of it, the 
heart has leisure to expand, and finds its 
highest enjoyments in the exercise of its 
best affections; or, on the other hand, 
to delineate the scheming man of the 
world, crushing those feelmgs in himself 
and in all around him, and sealing the- 
unhappiness of his daughters and de- 
grading his sons, for the lucre of place 
or power. It is also his province to 
display the virtues and the vices of those 
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whose portion is poverty — to depict the 
steadiast uprightness and unoompromis- 
ing integrity of the poor, uneducated, 
but conscientious fiunily — their trials^ 
afflictions, and triumphs; and to con- 
trast them with those in their own sta- 
tion, who, acknowledging no law but 
their own unrestrained passions, have 
committed crime upon crime, until they 
met a fearful end. ^ 

In short, it is his to shew, that vice, 
in its absolute and inevitable deprivation 
of those eqjoymehts which virtue alone 
can confer, is its own punishment: thus 
teaching us to be contented with compe- 
tence, and those domestic sources of 
happiness the Creator has bestowed upon 
all, and not to barter for wealth-bought 
honours— or for the world's applause, 
which gladdens but for a moment and 
remains not with us, that which is our 
own, and which none but He who gave 
can take away. 

Such is the novelist's privilege as well 
as province, and so long as he exceeds 
not the bounds of possibility, it is no 
matter whether the characteristics he 
ascribes to his imaginary creations, have 
been copied from one or a thousand indi- 
viduals, the picture presented to our view 
is equally instructive. If he has repre- 
sented a degree of perfection, which our 
inspection of human nature has never 
revealed to us, we certainly should not, 
therefore, relax in our endeavours to ap- 
proach it. If he has exhibited an aggre- 
gate of depravity, that exceeds anything 
it has ever been our lot to meet, vice is 
not thereby made more inviting. And 
if he .has occasionally omitted to deal 
out « poetical justice" to all ; but has 
chosen rather to picture the loveliness of 
repentance, and to consider its tears and 
groans of anguish worthy of a temporal 
reward, let us not blame him ; but re- 
member that repentance, when sincere, 
is the worst of punishments* 

Shall we add that in describing his 
province^ we have also described his 
duty? We fear that by so doing, we 
might be accused of an assumption of 
the authority of the established critic. 
But this we may safely add, that the 
novelist, who disregarding the opportu- 
nity afforded him to convey instruction 
to his readers, has contented himself 
with catering for their amusement, and 
merely described extraordinary charac- 
ters and events ibr the qualifications of a 
vitiated taste, should be classed with the 
historian, who, biassed by a political 
prejudice, or from a base subservience 
to those in power, has compiled a tissue 
of misrepresentations. The productions 



of both are not more calculated to bene- 
fit mankind, than a half-penny pamphlet 
detailing the last horrid murder and awful 
execution. G. 

MISCELLANIES. 

SUNDAY POLISH. 

Among the advertisements in an Ame- 
rican periodical, is one of a hatter In 
New York, who concludes his an- 
nouncement with the following (capti- 
vating temptation : — " Hats Ironed on 
Sattarday evenings, free of expense. *' Ima- 
gine Sambo, or Cufiee, or Scipio, or any- 
other *< Nigger," strutting about Broad- 
way on Sunday morning, their well 
smoothed *<castors" rivalling in colour 
and polish their sooty phizzes, after un*. 
dergoing the renovating process of the 
Benevolent Hatter ! ! ! £. F. 

ASKING FAVOURS. 

Many persons boast an independence in 
which I cannot sympathise. They pique 
themselves upon never asking a &vour 
of any one. If it be the token of no 
worse characteristic, this habit is the 
sign of an unreflecting min^. Why, 
they are perpetually receiving favours, 
not only firom Providence biit from their 
fellow-creatures, without whose kindness 
they could scarcely exist. 

A CHANGS FOR LIFX. 

A fiigot-man carrying a load, by ac- 
cident brushed against a doctor. The 
doctor was very angry, and was going 
to beat him with his fist. « Pray don't 
use your precious hand, good sir; kick 
me and welcome." The bystanders 
asked him what he meant " O, saya 
the woodman, if he kicks me with his 
foot, I shall recover; but if I once 
come under his hands, it will be all over 
with me." 

COLXRIDGX. 

In a lecture delivered upwards of twenty 
years ago, at some hall in Fetter-lane, 
he divided readers into four classes. The 
first he compared to an hour-glass, their 
reading being as the sand — ^it runs in 
and out, and leaves not a vestige behind. 
A second class, he said, resembled a 
sponge — which imbibes every thing, and 
returns it in nearly the same state, only 
a little dirtier. A third class he likened 
to a jelly-bag — which allows all that is 
pure to pass away, and retains only the 
refuse and the dregs. The fourth class, 
of which he trusted there were many 
among his auditors, he compared to the 
slaves in the diamond-mines of Golconda, 
who, casting aside all that is worthless, 
preserve only the pure gem. ' 
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A DILIGENCE ADVENTURE. 

A T&UX NARRATrVE. 

{F<yr the Parterre.) 

One raw cold morning in the winter 
of 1829, I mounted the cabriolet of 
one of the diligences that journeys 
between Calais and Paris; I found an 
Englishman seated there, with a copy of 
the "Traveller's Guide" open in his 
hand, ready to commence a comparison 
of the roads as we jogged along, with the 
description in his volume : bemg rather 
of a free disposition, I soon drew the 
Englishman out, and we quickly became 
good friends. During the day nothing 
passed that could be called extraordinary 
— but many notes were taken by my 
travelling companion every time that the 
changing of horses gave our bones a 
little repose. At six o'clock in the even- 
ing we dined at Montreuil, where we 
made the acquaintance of an Irishman 
who was an inside passenger. After we 
had finbhed our coffee and tossed off" a 
small glass of brandy furnished to each 
guest, the Irishman called me aside and 



said, <* that being an outside passenger I 
should have an opportunity of observing 
if any harm happened to us during the 
night, and if so, call out for Patrick 
0*Hara, who was provided for all 
comers. " Never having dreamed of acci- 
dents of the nature alluded to, in this 
well frequented road, I was astonished 
at the remark, but of course thanked 
him for his attention, and clambered up 
to the cabriolet burdened with cloaks and 
great coats. 

The horses were soon harnessed; 
thwack, thwack, went the whip ; jingle, 
jingle, went the bells; the postilion 
vaulted into his seat, and off* we jolted. 
The night was cold and dismal; not a 
star was to be seen, the lamps of Uie dili- 
gence gave little or no light, and the fog 
was so dense that we could not see how 
many horses were in the vehicle; but 
notwithstanding the uncomfortable ap< 
pearance of the evening we were far from 
being uneasy ; a good dinner had put us 
into admirable humour, and a bottle 
found its way, notwithstanding the fog, 
to our chilly lips, from which we tasted 
41 
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of the real cognac ; our conducteur was 
a good sort of a fellow, and knowing that 
the evening would be rather cold, had 
provided himself with this comforter; 
the flint and the steel were soon brought 
into contact, and never did three better 
humoured fellows sit smoking together ; 
there was a sort of real luxury in the 
enjoyment when we popped our heads 
out of the cabriolet for a moment, and 
then drew them into our nice, snug, 
warm, smoky apartment. Since that 
evening I can never bear to hear any 
one complain of a smoky house but im- 
mediately set it down to the accoqnt of 
affectation— ^with our large meerschaums 
between our feet we puffed away most 
scientifically, but how long I can hardly 
tell : by degrees I was not aware whether I 
was smoking or not, the crack of the whip 
sounded less harsh in my ears, and the 
jingling of the horse bells resembled 
some distant music — the swearing of the 
postilion and shaking of the diligence, 
had something of tiie effect of "hush a 
baby '* and the cradle, and by degrees all 
thoughts of this sublunary world had 
vanished, and I felt myself tasting the 
sweets of a world of fancy. The dreams 
of that evening are even at this distance 
of time, on account of the after circum- 
stances, still vividly impressed on my 
memory. The immense plains of France 
sunk rapidly from recollection, and I 
soon found myself among the rocky 
mountains of Scotland. The scenes of 
Loch Katrine and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood passed forward in quick suc- 
cession> the fertile districts of Ireland 
were also vividly painted in my imagi- 
nation, and I fancied myself the only 
companion of a suspicious-looking car- 
man traversing among the hills and lakes 
of Killarney ; we had entered one of the 
most bleak and deserted looking districts 
that ever the disordered imagination of a 
banditti-struck traveller could dread, the 
frequent starts of the carman, and his 
angry glances to the rear, had already 
convinced me that all was not correct, 
when all of a sudden we were called upon 
to stop, the carman threw off his disguise 
and stood before me in all the ragged 
terror of Captain Rock — three or four 
copipanions issued from a miserable 
looking cabin, and commenced a strict 
examination of my portmanteau; one 
part of my dress was portioned after 
another, I was hurried into the cabin, and 
saw my books and papers rapidly con- 
sumed before a peat fire; during all 
this I manifested the appearance of 
total indifference, but the moment they 



attempted to lay violent hands on my ' 
person, I shook myself with one effort 
from their grasp. The hands already 
stained with many bloody deeds, had 
grasped the knife which was to be my 
introduction to another world ; already 
was I bound, and forcibly held down 
upon the floor, the knife gleaming in the 
well-lighted hovel was descending upon 
my person, when I was awakened by a 
shrill cry of horror, — I started to reality, 
but not all at once to recollection — the 
place where I was seemed strange ; I was 
conscioXis of sitting, but where I knew 
not. Raising myself upon my feet, I 
pushed aside the leathern curtains of the 
cabriolet — the cold air rushed past my 
face, and another moment seemed to tell 
me where I was. I groped for my com- 
panion and found him in the arms of 
the sleepy god — I stretched out my 
hands to the place where I thought our 
conducteur once was, well wrapped up 
in his fleecy sheep-skin, but there I 
found no conducteur ; drawing aside the 
leather curtains and popping my head 
out, I perceived that the diligence moved 
not, but it was too dark either to distin- 
guish the horses or where we were ; even 
the lamp which burned in front wHln I * 
fell asleep, was gone. Afler several times 
calling on the guard and postilion but 
without receiving any answer, I was on 
the point of awakening my friend, when 
the shrill cry of female distress reached 
my ear : it awakened my companion, who 
starting up laid hold of me by the throat, 
and before I had time to explain, 
had almost finished my journey on the 
spot ; however, when he became fully 
awake, and perceived the cries came 
from a little distance, he unloosed his 
iron grasp, and heard with astonishment , 
my information — the vehicle stopped — 
the guard, the postilion, the light, and 
for aught we knew — the passengers and 
horses gone; down we descended with 
all the agility the case admitted of, after 
disburdening ourselves of our loose gar- 
ments; and discovered that the horses 
were still attached to our vehicle, but fast 
asleep. We soon awakened the pas- 
sengers ; and magnifying the circum- 
stances, as may be expected in such cases, 
put them all with the exception of the 
Imhman into the greatest consternation. 
We had no long tales of ghosts and 
witches, but short pithy sentences regard- 
ing banditti and robbers ; some proposed 
to draw up the windows and fasten the 
doors, while others deemed it better that 
we should quietly submit to be rifled, 
and only care for our lives. The most 
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clamorous and noisy of the passengers 
was a portly looking Frenchman, who at 
dinner had acted the bear, and made his 
fellow passengers aware that they were 
travelling with a man who thought him- 
self of vast consequence : raising his voice 
to the highest pitch, he insisted that the 
passengers should allow themselves to be 
searched as quietly as possible, and on jio 
account offer any resistance to the ban* 
ditti in whose neighbourhood he assured 
us we were: he descanted with consi- 
derable vehemence on the sacred nature 
of his office, and infonped us he was a 
messenger travelling to Paris on the 
national afifairs, and attempted' with 
some shew of argument to prove that the 
state would suffer greatly by his safety 
being compromised. We had another 
important personage, a widow lady, who 
was going to meet a colonel in some 
regiment of the line, in order that the 
nuptial knot might be again tied; her 
exclamations and arguments all ended 
with the wish that her " dear colonel was 
here," or that '* the brave fellow knew 
her situation:" there were also an old 
lady and her daughter, who said tliey 
qiuetly resigned themselves to their fate, 
. a&4he same time imploring two young 
soldiers, who had been entertaining them 
all the evening with their feats and 
prowess in arms, t<> arrange some plan 
of escape, which they soon accomplished, 
but forgot to include their fair auditors. 
The most firm and determined of the 
whole party, however, were a young 
French girl and her husband; in this 
vehicle they had their all, and whatever 
the other passengers might do, they were 
determined to compromise nothing, nay, 
they would even risk the whole diligence 
in their violence to the robbers, the mo- 
ment they appeared; the council of war 
soon became the seat of war itself, and high 
words were on the point of giving way to 
blows, when O'Hara, who had ^^tiently 
listened to the clamour, told them all in 
his bestfranco to cease their botheration 
and noise. That his companions under- 
stood his words I doubt much, but they 
understood what they meant, and order 
haing been restored, he proposed to ascer- 
tain whence the shrieks which were now 
redoubled proceeded from, and volunteer- 
ed to lead the expedition, if he could-find 
two companions ; we gladly assented, and 
promising to return immediately and 
report the cause of our detention, the 
Irishman putting a pistol into each of 
our hands, we pushed forward in the 
direction of the noise ; what the feelings 
of our leader were we knew not, but the 



feeling of the army under him was that 
of mischief. As we quickly marched along, 
the sound of voices and the rattling of 
chains became distinct, and we sooq 
arrived at the scene of action. The 
cursing and swearing of the men, and 
the screams of the women, joined to the 
pattering of about a dozen horses* feet, 
made in the stillness of the night a harsh 
and disorderly sound» and it was not 
until we recognized our conducteur, that 
we could get any explanation of the dis- 
turbance. He informed us, that we were 
entering the outworks of Abbeville, and 
that owing to the darkness of the night, 
the postilion had brought the wheels of 
the diligence which preceded us, in 
contact with the wooden ramparts of the 
drawbridge; we found on examination, 
that the vehicle was firmly fixed and 
partly turned over; the screams of the 
women in the coupS were, occasioned 
by their discovering, by means of the 
lantern, that they overhung a deep moat, 
and but a few inches, seemingly, inter- 
vened between them and destruction; 
they screamed at the danger, and vehe- 
mently insisted on being let out; but 
their conducteur would not permit it, 
as he expected to be off immediately. 
We were soon convinced that it was 
impossible for the heavy, lumbrous raa^ 
chine to fall over, yet admit, that had we 
been inside, we should have been n^ore 
incredulous ; we advocated the cause of 
the ladies, and insisted on their being 
released, — still the conducteur was in- 
exorable, llie Irishman called us 
aside, " Come,** said he, " it is no use 
talking to these fellows, we must take 
the girls out,** and addressing himself to 
me, said, "do you engage the attention 
of these boys, while your friend and 
myself liberate the females, and we will 
give you the hint when we have done it; 
we can easily find a stone to break the 
lock with, and the moment they are out 
we will give you the signal." I imme- 
diately told the conducteurs that they 
would wait there till doomsday before 
they unloosed the machine, by attempt^ 
ing to drag it forward, but unloosing the 
horses and fixing them behind, they 
would succeed in dragging it again into 
the road. My plan was adopted ; and 
while they were busily engaged in this 
rather tedious task, I received the hint 
that the cage was opep : to the cOup6 I 
ran, and received a slender figure into my 
arms. We soon rejoined the other four, 
and marched forward ; we now found 
ourselves within a fortified town, the 
ladies seemed to be acquainted with the 
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localities, and were certain that the dili- 
gence, when loosed, would follow in the 
same route. They were loud and yaried 
in their expressions of gratitude to their 
unknown liberators, and none save those 
who haye met the modot yet free and 
unassuming French ladies in such cir- 
cumstances, can furnish any idea of the 
compliments they showered upon us; 
it would be a fruitless task to attempt 
the description, but those who haye met 
such pleasant companions under like 
circumstances, will easily conceiye the 
scene. We walked slowly forward for at 
least half an hour, when we were over- 
taken by the diligence ; on our calling 
out, it was stopped, and haying suffered 
a yoUey of curses from the postilion for 
our conduct, replaced our fair charges in 
their former seat. We now pursued the 
road through the fortification, expecting 
that we should be overtaken by our own 
vehicle ; but judge of our astonishment 
on being told by a sentinel that both had 
passed, and that we had strayed from the 
road. Our only chance was now to run. 
If it had been daylight, we knew the 
overtaking of them would have been an 
easy task, but in the middle of a fortified 
town in a dark night it was ^ easy feat : 
the urgency of the case admitted of no 
debate ; the Irishman soon outstripped 
us in the race, and the Englishman was 
lef^in the rear. The race of that evening 
I shall never forget : often did I un- 
willingly embrace the miry road ; but 
forward was the order of the evening, 
and although I knew I was not iu the 
proper path, yet to turn back I knew 
equally well would not find my coach. 
Tliere was no alternative, but as often as 
I fell to get up again : half an hour's race 
at last brought me to a house, before 
which stood two diligences. The sight 
was pleasing : I soon found my way into 
the hotel, where the appearance of our 
Irish friend covered with mud, con- 
vinced me that! had at last overtaken 
the convoy. The scene was one of the 
most striking kind, — an immense wood 
fire, which filled one side of the house, 
was surrounded by our fellow passengers, 
each congratulating himself; before its 
warming influence was a woman with a 
squalling child, which she in vain was try- 
ing to hush ; near the door stood our three 
fair charges, eloquently pleading with our 
conducteur to send out and search for 
the absent passengers : the heartfelt satis- 
faction evinced by them as we succes- 
sively made our appearance, was a reward 
for all our troubles; and the fair hands 
outstretched to welcome us, raised a hope 
that we had yet more accidents to share 



in company with them. Our clothes 
were soon dried, our faces had partaken 
largely of the mud, but we were now 
inclined rather to laugh than to mope, 
and were soon seated around a large table, 
on which was a tureen of coffee, and 
another of boiled milk ; with a ladle I 
soon assisted the ladies to have their 
basins half filled with coffee, while the 
ffallant Irishman at the foot of the table 
filled up the basins with boiled milk ; the 
joke and repartee passed quickly round, 
the bugle horn blew a charge, and we 
were soon again in our old quarters; 
the diligence moved slowly forward; 
another day, without any further adven- 
tures, brought us to Paris, when ex- 
changing cards with the ladies, each bent 
their steps homeward. Such, gentle 
reader, was my introduction to that 
ornament of her sex, who is destined to 
voyage with me through life, sharing the 
pleasure and the pain for better and 
for worse. J. R. 

Criasgow, 



THE OMNIBUS: 

XV AMBRICAN TALE. 



Omnibas incatiens blandnin per pectora 
amorem. — Lttc. L 30. 

An omnibas itaspirlng sweet.love into his bosom. 

It was about four o*clock in the after- 
noon of a wet, warm, and blue-devilish 
day, in the summer of 1882, that a 
young gentleman, indebted to nature for 
a person by no means frightful to look 
upon — ^to fortune, for a large sufficiency 
of the goods of this world — and to his 
father, for the romantic appellative of 
John Atherton Hastings, mounted the 
unstable steps of an omnibus, at the cor- 
ner of Pine-street and Broadway. The 
vehicle was without a tenant ; all such of 
my rea|prs, therefore, as are conversant 
with the ways of those modern helps to 
pedestrians, will at once conceive that its 
progress was none of the most speedy ; 
and that time is allowed, to say a few 
words of the individual who has just 
taken possession. 

He was by birth a Virginian ; rich, as 
has been hinted; just emancipated from 
college and his minority; modest to an 
excess — indeed, the development of this 
quality in his organization, might be 
called bashfulness; strangely addicted to 
blushing; not loquacious at any time, 
but in the presence of females, especially 
young ones, npt much more talkative 
than an oyster; and, to conclude^ very 
apt to be flurried by sudden and unex- 
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pected occurrences. He had arrived in 
New York but two or three days previ- 
ousy with an intent to enlarge his mind 
by an assiduous observation of matters 
and things in general, as they appear in 
that great metropolis; and especially of 
the theatres, opera, fashions, Broadway, 
and the city-hotel, where he had estab- 
lished his quarters. 

Taking the stops fmd slow pace into 
consideration, the oihnibus may be fiurly 
supposed by this 'time to have reached 
Maiden-lane; and John Atherton Hast- 
ings was fast sinking into a reverie of no 
particular character, when his thoughts 
were suddenly turned in a new direction, 
by an abrupt halt and the opening of the 
door: humiliating reflection, that such 
a common-place incident should have 
power over the workings of man's lofty 
intellect ! But we won't enlarge upon 
that just now. The door opened, as has 
been mentioned ; and the young Virgi- 
nian's incipient speculations as to the 
idiosyncrasies of the new-comer, were 
cut short by the apparition of a bundle 
. of female habiliments, at the top of 
which was a close calash, of green silkf 
with a thick veil hanging fi'om it in 
front, and, at the other extremity, at 
least one very neat little foot ; a fact of 
which the disclosure was unavoidably 
made in the process of stepping into the 
vehicle. John Atherton Hastings was 
on the point of undergoing a tSie-iL-tSte 
with a woman, shut up in a moving 
apartment of five feet by eleven. 

The door was shut with a bang ; the 
figure advanced and seated itself opposite 
the young southron ; the horses moved 
on ; and his face assumed the colour of 
England's meteor banner. The veil 
worn by the stranger, was thick enough 
to defy his gaze, if he had ventured to 
look, which he did not; but he felt in 
his inmost soul that eyes of some sort or 
other were fixed on his blushinj^coun- 
tenance. 

The embarrassment was, perhaps, mu- 
tual for a time; but that of the lady soon 
passed away, if such was the case ; his 
alarm probably gave her an equal degree 
of courage ; there was a slight motion 
under the huge cloak that enveloped her 
form ; then an exceedingly white, small 
hand, peeped from beneath its folds ; 
and, in another moment, the Band was 
raised, the veil twitched aside, and a 
young, lovely, and laughing face shone 
out like the silver moon from under a 
cloud, of which the most remarkable 
features were t^ large, black, mis- 
chievous eyes, and a small red mouth, 



which rivalled them in the playful ma- 
lice of its expression. John Atherton 
Hastings looked up ; blushed deeper than 
ever ; and, for a moment, wished him- 
self safe in his college once more, poring 
over a volume of Euclid, or (which is 
much less readable) one of Don Teles- 
foro Trueba y codo y Metricias y fiU 
de ral's novels. 

Silence remained unbroken for several 
minutes; his alarm b^an to subside, at 
finding himself not only unhurt, but not 
likely to come to any very desperate 
harm : and, after two or three efforts, 
he succeeded in raising his eyes once 
more. Those of his pretty companion 
were now cast down, but he felt certain 
that such was not the case a moment 
before; the sweet little mouth seemed 
ready to melt into a smile, and the 
aspect of things in general so encourag- 
ing, that he ventured to utter, " Allow 
me,'* and to take from the other white 
hand, (which, by this time, had also 
emerged firom its hiding-place), a small, 
silk umbrella, dripping with moisture. 
The courtesy was repaid with a slight 
bow, a glance from the bright black 
eyes, which now seemed much less for- 
midable in their expression, and a barely 
perceptible severing of the pretty red 
lips, which he was content to receive as 
equivalent to a " Thank you." John 
Atherton Hastings began tajsucpect that 
an omnibus might be as pleasant w plaee 
as a small, uncarpeted, fourth- sCory^ ' 
room in a college. 

His second attempt was, of course, an 
observation upon the weather; and this 
called up a decided smile, and an audi- 
ble " Verv unpleasant, indeed, sir." 
The collegian thought conversation a 
dreadfully awkward thing to manage, 
and silence resumed its sway ; the lady 
perceived the necessity of making a de- 
monstration, knowing that where people 
have nothing to say, every moment in- 
creases the difiiculty, and a small, pret- 
tily-bound volume made its appearance ; 
it was one of the Annuals, and luckily, 
one too that Hastings had not seen ; his 
courage revived, and a remark was 
hazarded, which happily met with favour 
and a responsive answer; a delicate finger 
was gently insinuated among the leaves, 
and the youth, taking this for an over- 
ture, put away the umbrella, reached 
forth his hand, and possessed himself of 
the volume. 

Matters are now in excellent train, 
and the reader will have thg goodness to 
manage the rest of the interview to tkis 
own liking. It is cRough to say, that. 
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all things considered, the parties made 
themselves very agreeable; that anf 
third person coming in at this juncture, 
would have taken them for acquaint- 
ances of several weeks' standing; that 
smiles had grown into fair samples of 
laughter ; and that when the vehicle 
stopped far up in Broadway, the door 
opened, and a gentleman made his ap- 
pearance, in whom the lady appeared to 
recognise a father, an uncle, or some sort 
of protector, resumed her umbrella and 
got out. John Atherton Hastings did not 
know which to confound most heartily — 
the omnibus for stopping at all, or his 
own stupidity in not ascertaining the 
name and residence of his charming 
companion. 

He was once more alone, and his 
thoughts were exceedingly pleasant ; he 
had, indeed, taken no steps to secure 
a renewal of the acquaintance ; but he 
hoped to accomplish that very desirable 
end, somehow or other, and be felt 
proud and happy in going over again 
the incidents of the ride, in which he 
had acquitted himself with so much he- 
roism and gallantry. John Atherton 
Hastings firmly resolved never again to 
be in the least afraid of a woman. 

A few moments more brought him to 
his own place of destination ; the machine 
stopped* and he rose to get out ; as he 
did so, his eye was caught by a glitter- 
ing object, lying amidst the straw that 
in rainy weather serves as a carpet in 
those travelling houses ; he picked it up, 
and found that it was a very small, hand- 
some pocket-book, with a polished steel 
clasp; of course it belonged to the lovely 
and lively stranger, and would, no doubt, 
prove the means of discovering who she 
was. With a thrill of delight, he placed 
it beside his own, in the pocket of his 
surtout, and went on his way rejoicing, 
and full of gratitude to the omnibus. 

It is painful to have to say, that his 
expectations were not fully realized ; he 
found, indeed, a name — and a very 
pretty one, too — written within the trea- 
sure, and also a lock of beautiful dark 
hair, enclosed in a small gold frame, with 
a glass, attached to the inside of one of 
its covers; he learned, indeed, that the 
book was the property of a certain Ca- 
therine Somerville, but all his researches 
were fruitless in ascertaining the resid- 
ence, or even the very existence of any 
such personage. For weeks, and indeed 
months, he employed himself in the 
search, but to no purpose ; Longworth*s 
Directory gave him no clue to the incog- 
nita; and of the four or five hundred 



persons whom he teazed with inquiries, 
not one could give him any intelligence 
of a Mr. Somerville, likely to fatfve a 
daughter, and such a daughtfll as his own 
lost and lamented Catherine. 

He might, indeed, have advertised the 
pocket-book in the papers ; but this mea- 
sure either did not occur to him, or, if 
it did, he cared not to resort to it ; per- 
haps he had no inclination to give up his 
treasure without securing an interview 
with the fair proprietress, and feared that 
an advertisement would only bring for- 
ward some brother, or father, whose 
thanks he should consider by no means a 
fair equivalent. Be that as it may, ad- 
vertise he did not ; and his hopes grew 
every day fainter and fainter. 

It was about three months after the 
date of that memorable encounter, that 
circumstances, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, another heavy shower of rain in- 
duced him to enter an omnibus once 
again. This time the huge conveyance 
was full at hb entrance; that is, fiill in 
the opinion of all the passengers; the 
driver practically announced that it would 
hold five or six more, by taking in all 
that offered. Our friend soon found 
himself very unpleasantly situated, be- 
tween a stout gentleman, whose tho- 
roughly soaked great-coat imparted to the 
collegian's garments and person more 
wet than warmth, and another gentle- 
man, not at all stout, whose sharp elbow 
made an extremely unpleasant impression 
upon his ribs. In fact, before he had 
ridden a hundred yards, John Atherton 
Hastings had heaped on the omnibus 
nearly as many curses, and was now on 
the point of concluding to give up his 
place, and "bide the pityless pelting** 
without, when his ear was suddenly 
struck by the sound of the name with 
which his feelings and hopes were so 
closely mingled. Catherine Somerville 
was dibidedly mentioned by one of two 
dashing-looking young men who had 
come in within a few minutes. Our 
young friend concluded to stay where he 
was, for the present. 

At length there was a ring of the bell, 
and the omnibus stopped; several got 
out, and among them he who had spoken 
that word of power. Our Virginian did 
the same, accidentally revenging himself, 
in his haste, on his sharp-elbowed neigh- 
bour, by planting the heel of his bobt 
precisely upon the most sensitive com in 
that person's possession; without '^top- 
ping, however, to offer any apology, he 
descended the steps and pursued the 
young s.tranger, on whom his hopes were 
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just at this time suspended. Bashful- 
ness was forgotten in his anxiety, and he 
boldly addressed, without blushing, a 
person he had never seen before. 

" I must beg your forgiveness, sir, for 
the liberty I am taking, but you men- 
tioned the name of— of — a person — a 
lady — whom it is important for me to 
see. I have been seeking her for several 
months, but in vain. You would impose 
upon me the most lasting obligation, by 
favouring me with the address of that 
lady — of Miss Somerville. '* ITie stranger 
appeared a good deal surprised, a little 
suspicious, and somewhat affronted, and 
it was evident that his first impulse was to 
give a cool and rather uncivil reply; but 
he was a good-natured fellow, and when 
he took time to reflect on the agitation, 
the earnestness, and, above all, the ex- 
tremely genteel look of the person who 
thus addressed him, his heart relented ; 
and after a little parly, he consented to 
tell our Virginian all he knew, which, in 
truth, was but very little. His acquaint- 
ance withMissSomerville wfis exceedingly 
slight, he said; she was from Bostop, and 
now on a visit to one of her friends in 
New York ; the address of that friend he 
gave, and then John Atherton Hastings, 
with many thanks, made his bow, and 
wended his way, with his faith in the 
virtue and excellence of the omnibus 
more firmly established than ever. 

In the evening he knocked at the door 
of the house which contained his now 
discovered incognita; his agitation was 
absolutely oppressive, and the rat-tat-too 
of the knocker was scarcely louder than 
that kept up by his heart. A servant ap- 
peared — " Miss Somerville!'* "Not at 
home." Here was a disappointment. 
" When would he be certain to find her 
within ?" ** She was to leave town the 
next day at four o'clock ; would probably 
be at home all the morning." Mr. 
Hastings leH his card, and would call at 
eleven ; and then he went to the theatre, 
not to enjoy the play, but simply because 
he knew not what else to do with him- 
self. 

The City-hall clock struck eleven the 
next morning, as our Virginian once 
more lifted the knocker at number — , 
in Broadway; Miss Somerville was at 
home, in the drawing-home, and alone. 
The servant ushered him to the door of 
the apartment, threw it open, and an- 
nounced " Mr, Hastings. " The lady was 
standing at the window, performing 
some nameless and delicate duty to seve- 
ral rare exotics, whose fragrance per- 
fumed the air; the young man rushed 



forward — his movement was too quick 
and abrupt to say he advanced — exclaim- 
ing, « How delighted I am to find you 
at last,'* when she turned and presented 
to his bewildered gaze a very beautiful 
set of features indeed, but not at all those 
of his lovely unknown ! He stood as if 
rooted to the floor ; blundered out some 
vague attempt at an apology ; and wish- 
ed himself and the omnibus somewhere 
into the interior of Caffraria. " I beg 
ten thousand pardons, Miss— Madam — ^I 
am sure — I — that is — I thought — I 
wished to see Miss Catherine Somer- 
ville.'* "You do see Miss Catherine 
Somerville," answered the lady. John 
Atherton Hastings began to blush, and 
look like a fool ; and then, not knowing 
what better to do, made several bows, 
and retreated with all possible haste, re- 
peating his efforts to utter something at 
least in the shape of an explanation. By 
the time he had reached the door, he was 
not very distinctly advised whether his 
hand or his foot was the proper instrument 
wherewith to open it; he succeeded, 
however, in turning the handle^ and 
rushed out like a madman, overturning 
in his precipitate flight the footman,who 
just then was coming in with a salver 
loaded with costly glasses, decanters, and 
goblets, of which, in another moment, not 
one but was smashed into less than seven 
distinct fragments. How he got out of 
the house, our Virginian never precisely 
knew ; but out he did get, somehow or 
other, and hurrying to his hotel, shut 
himself up in his own room, and enacted 
the part of a lunatic for the rest of the 
day. 

Time will wear out the deepest griefs ; 
at any rate it wore out the mortification 
and rage of the collegian. In tlie spring 
of the next year he was again in New 
York, and again (so the fates willed) 
took a seat one day in an omnibus. There 
were three or four passengers; and his 
ride altogether was pleasant enough. He 
got out at the corner of Broorae-strect, 
and the first man he met, full in tlie face, 
as he stepped from the vehicles, was one 
of his class-mates at college. '* Hast- 
ings !*• exclaimed one, and " Walters !" 
the other. "Why, Jack, where have 
you come from?" said Walters; and 
" Walters, my dear fellow, what brings 
you to New York?" and then by way of 
obtaining satisfactory answers to these 
and several other mutual queries, the 
young men linked arms, and betook 
themselves to a stroll. The conversation 
that then ensued is no way likely to 
prove instructive ox entertaining to read- 
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ers in general, save and except one small 
piece of information elicited by our hero; 
to wit, that Richard Walters was now 
on his way to Boston, with his sister, 
and a young lady who had been staying 
for more than three months at his lather's 
house in Virginia, on a visit to the sister 
aforesaid ; the object of the present jour- 
ney being a return of that visit by one 
of equal duration, on the part of Miss 
Walters, to her friend and late guest 
Miss Catherine Somerville. The reader 
may fancy the sudden effect of this bit 
of intelligence, on the susceptible heart 
of John Atherton. The result was, that 
in less than ten minutes he had told all 
his perplexities to his friend, and both 
were striding as fast as their legs could 
transport them, in the way that led to 
the house where the glasses had suffered 
from Hastings* impetuosity, and at which 
Miss Somerville and her friend Miss 
Walters were staying during their brief 
residence in New York. 

Walters had heard, from Miss Somer- 
ville, of the strange caper played off by 
his present companion ; but that young 
lady, with very commendable delicacy, 
had always refused to mention the name 
of her eccentric visitor, and he therefore 
knew nothing of Atherton*s agency in 
the matter; touching the pocket-book, 
he could give no explanation. 

But if he could not, Miss Somerville 
could; and she did, too. It was, Un- 
doubtedly her chattel; the gift of a very 
dear brother, an officer in the navy, and 
just at this time on service in the Medi- 
terranean. It was his hair that the 
locket contained; and the young lady 
with large black eyes and the mischievous 
mouth, was her, Catherine Somerville's, 
cousin. At the time of the adventure 
which formed the opening-scene of this 
drama of misadventures, the said cousin, 
Harriet Evertson, was about departing 
for Charleston, where she resided ; the 
eventful ride in the omnibus was one of 
her wild' frolics ; the abstraction of the 
pocket-book was partly another, and 
partly the result of a certain supposed 
secret affection, cherislied, in spite of 
her tcQth, by Miss Harriet Evertson, for 
the yoimg sailor whose hair it contained; 
her design was to take out the glossy 
ringlet, have anothefr inserted, and then 
restore the book to its rightful owner ; 
but this design was frustrated, as has 
been seen, by its loss in the omnibus; 
and the time of her departure was too 
near at hand to admit of any steps for its 
recovery. 

Such was the account given by Miss 



Catherine Somerville, partly from facts 
that had recently come to her knowledge, 
and partly conjectural. There is nothing 
more to be told, save that our Virginian, 
having nothing especial to keep himself 
and his horses in New York, accompa- 
nied his friend and the two ladies to 
Boston; that in process of time there 
was a wedding, and that both John 
Atherton Hastings and his pretty wife 
Catherine, very often exclaim, with a 
smile that does not betoken much of 
unhappiness, "one may do a worse thing 
sometimes, than take a ride in an om- 
nibus." 

MISCELLANIES. 

ANZCDOTB OF DR. JOHNSOK. 

Dr. Johnson, being introduced to a 
reverend prelate who bad long been 
desirous of knowing him, the latter 
took the opportunity of walking with the 
doctor through St. James's Park, for the 
purpose of improving his acquaintance. 
The doctor, however, did not happen to 
be in a very communicative humour, and 
the hishc^ was at a loss what kind of a 
remark to venture upon by way of open- 
ing a conversation; at length, after a 
pause, turning to his companion, he ob- 
served that the trees around them grew 
very large and strong. *• Sir," said the 
cynic, ** they have nothing else to do.'* 

OLD QUOTATIONS. 

There are a thousand quotations — scraps 
of metre or morality — floating about the 
world, and familiar in everybody's mouth 
" as household words,*' which it would 
grievously puzzle the utterers to assign 
to their legitimate places. The bit of 
information given in the extract with 
which this paragraph concludes, will be 
totally new, we suspect, to the majority 
of our readers ; — " Sir John Mennis is 
the author of * Musarum Delicice, or the 
Muses* Recreation.' " London, 1656. 
In this volume are the lines, 

'* He that fights and runs away. 
May live to fight another day," 
which have been generally, but errone- 
ously supposed to form a part of 
Hudibras. 

EXTRAVAGANT EXPENDITDRE. 

A gentleman, well known for his parsi- 
monious habits, having billeted himself 
on his acquaintances in Edinburgh dur- 
ing the royal visit, was talking to a friend, 
on his return, of the great expense of 
living — " How much now do you sup- 
pose I spent in Edinburgh?' ** I do not 
know," replied his friend, " I should sup- 
pose about a fortnight.'' 
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THE ANGLO-SPANISH BRIDE; 

AN HISTORIC TALE. 

[From the nntranslated works of Cervantes.] 
(For the Parterre, J 

Chap. III. 
Ricaredo would not enter the port 
with demonstrations of joy, on account 
of his commander's death ; and there- 
fore, intermingling the marks of cheer- 
fulness with those of sadness, now was 
heard the shrill clarion, and now the 
hoarse-voiced trumpet, — ^then again, the 
spirit-stirring drum, and the brisk soutid 
of clashing arms, — to which the fife 
responded with its most plaintive and 
melancholy notes. From one top- 
mast hung, reversed, a banner of the 
crescent ; from another, a long flag of 
black taffety, the points of which touched 
the water. Bearing these conflicting 
signals, he entered the river of London 
with his own vessel ; for, as there was not 
depth of water enough to bring up the 
great Portuguese ship, it was left in the 
open sea. 

These contradictory sounds and en- 
signs held in suspense the vast crowds 
of spectators assembled on the shore. 
They saw plainly, by some of the colours, 
that this smaller vessel was Lord Lan- 
caster's flag-ship; but they could not 
understand how the other vessel that had 
gone out with it should have been 
changed into that huge ship which was 
left down at the sea. However, they 
were relieved from thiis uncertainty when 
they saw the brave Ricaredo himself 
leap into the ship's boat, in full, rich, 
and resplendent armour. He, without 
any attendance but that of the innume- 
rable multitude that followed him, went 
straight to the palace^ where the queen, 
placed at a corridor, was already awaiting 
the news from the two ships. 

An\png the other ladies in attendance 
on the queen, was Isabella, dressed in the 
English costume, in which she looked as 
well as she did in the Castilian. Before 
Ricaredo arrived, there came another per- 
son to the queen, and annoimoed his ap- 
proach. The sound of Ricaredo's name 
threw Isabella into agitation ; and at that 
moment she at once feared and hoped tlie 
event of his coming. Ricaredo was tall, 
handsome, and weU-proportioned ; and as 
he came clad in back and breast plates, 
gorget, arm and thigh pieces, with pistols 
in his girdle, richly chased and gilt, he 
looked extremely handsome in the eyes 
of all who beheld him. He had no 



helmet of any kind on his head, but a 
broad-brimmed hat of tewny hue, with 
a great variety of feathers laid acroas it 
in front ; he wore a broadsword with the 
richest trappings, and trunk-hose a ia 
Esguixara, In this array, with his elas- 
tic step, he was compared by some to 
Mars himself; while others, remarking 
the beauty of his iace, are said to have 
likened him to Venus, assuming that 
disguise to pUy some jest upon the god 
of battle. 

Having arrived before the queen, he 
knelt and said : — 

« Dread sovereign, by dint of your 
good fortune, and in furtherance of my 
desire — my commander, my lord of Lan- 
caster, having died of apoplexy, and I, 
thanks to your majesty's generosity, 
having succeeded him — fortune threw in 
my way two Turkish galleys, having in 
tow that great ship which lies out yonder. 
I engaged them — ^your soldiers fought as 
ever — and the corsair vessels were sunk. 
In one of our own, in your royal name, 
I gave liberty to the Christians, who 
thus escaped out of the hands of the 
Turks. I have brought with me only 
one Spanish man and woman, who de- 
sired, for their own pleasure, to come 
and look upon your glorious presence. 
That great ship is one from the Portu- 
guese Indies, which, having sufiered by 
a Storm, was captured by the Turks with 
little or no trouble. According to the 
account of some of the Portuguese that 
were on board of her, the spices and 
other merchandize, in pearb and dia- 
monds, which she contains, are worth 
above a million. Nothing has been 
touched, nor had the Turks laid their 
hands upon anything; for heaven had 
intended the whole, and ordained that it 
should be kept for your majesty — to 
whom, for the gift of one only jewel, I 
shall fully owe ten more such cargoes ; 
which jewel your majesty has already 
promised me—my good Isabella — with 
whom I shall be richly rewarded, not 
only for this service, such as it is, which 
I have done your migesty, but for many 
more which I purpose to do in order to 
repay some part of the infinite sum for 
which, in bestowing on me this jewel, 
your migesty makes me your debtor." 

« Rise, Ricaredo," answered the 
queen ; and believe me, that if for a 
price I were to give you Isabella, so 
highly do I value her that you could pay 
me for her neither with all that ship 
contains, nor with all that remains in the 
Indies. I give you her because I pro* 
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mised her to you, and because she is wor- 
thy of you, and you of her. It is your 
worth alone that merits her. If you 
have kept the jewels in that ship for me^ 
I have kept your jewel for you ; and 
although you may think I do not much 
in restoring to you what is yours, yet I 
know that therein I do you a great 
favour ; for the treasures ^at .are pur- 
chased with desire have their value in 
the heart of the purchaser — they are 
worth the value of a heart — to which no 
price in the world is adequate. Isabella 
is yours. There she is. Whenever you 
please, you can take entire possession of 
her ; and I believe it will be with her 
good-will — for she has good sense, and 
will know how to estimate the kind- 
ness you do her — ^for favour I will not 
call it — as I choose to do myself the 
honour to consider that only / can do 
her a favour. Go and repose yourself; 
and. come to me to-morrow, for I want 
to hear a more particular account of 
your achievements; and bring me those 
two persons you mentioned, who desired 
to come and see me, that I may return 
them my thanks.'' 

Ricaredo kissed her majesty's hands 
in acknowledgment of the many favours 
she was doing him. 

The queen then retired.; and the 
ladies came round Ricaredo. One of 
them, named the lady Tansi, who had 
become a great favourite of Isabella's, 
and was regarded as the most clever, 
free, and witty of them all, said to him : — 

<< How is this, Senor Ricaredo ? — 
Why these arms ! — Did you think, per- 
adventure, that you were coming to fight 
with your enemies? Truly, all of us 
here are your friends — excepting indeed, 
the lady Isabella, who, as being a Spaniard, 
is obliged to bear you no good wilL" 

" Let her but remember to bear me 
any, lady Tansi," answered Ricaredo, 
" for so that I but dwell in her remem- 
brance, I well knOw that her will towards 
me will be good ; since her great virtue, 
excellent understanding, and incompa- 
rable beauty, are quite inconsistent with 
the deformity of ingratitude." 

To this Isabella replied; ** Senor Rica- 
redo, since I am to be yours, it is for you 
to take in me all the satisfaction you 
desire, in recompense for the praises you 
have bestowed upon me, and the favours 
you intend to do me." 

Ricaredo had other pleasant conver- 
sation with Isabella, and with the other 
ladies, amongst whom was a little girl 
who kept her eyes all the time fixed 
upon Ricaredo's garb— lifting up the 



thigh-pieces to see what was underneath 
them ; feeling his sword — and, with 
childish simplicity, going close up to 
look at her own face reflected in the 
polished armour; and when she had 
done, she turned to the ladies and said : — 
** Oh, ladies, I fancy that war must be a 
most beautiful thing, now I see that men 
in armour look so handsome, even 
among women." 

*• And so they do," answered the lady 
Tansi. " For look at Ricaredo— does 
he not seem like the sun himself come 
down upon earth and going through the 
streets in that attire ?" 

All the ladies laughed at the child's 
remark, and at the lady Tansi's incon- 
gruous simile. Nor were there wanting 
evil-speakers who called it an imperti- 
nence in Ricaredo that he had come 
armed to the palace ; although he was 
exculpated by others, who said that, 
being an officer, he was at liberty to do 
so, in order to shew his gallant bearing. 

Ricaredo was received by his parents, 
friends, kindred, and acquaintances, with 
every mark of cordial affection. A 
general rejoicing was made that night in 
London, for his good success, Isabella's 
parents were already lodged in Clotaldo's 
house : Ricaredo having told him who they 
were, requesting him at the same time to 
give them no tidings of Isabella until he 
himself should make the communication : 
the same intimation was given to the 
lady Catalina his mother, and to all the 
men and women servants of their 
household. 

That same night, with many boats and 
barges, and in the view of numerous 
spectators, was commenced the unloading 
of the great ship, which it took more than 
a week to empty of the great quantity of 
pepper and other precious merchandise 
that were stowed in her hold. 

The next day, Ricaredo repaired again 
to court, taking with him Isabella's 
father and mother, in new apparel, made 
after the English fashion, telling them 
that the queen desired to see them. They 
all three arrived where the queen was, 
with her ladies about her, expecting 
Ricaredo, whom she was pleased to 
favour and flatter by having Isabella 
close at her side, wearing the very same 
dress in which she had first beheld her, 
and looking no less beautiful now than 
she had done on the former occasion. 

Isabella's parents were full of astonish- 
ment and admiration, to see so much 
grandeur and elegance combined. They 
fixed their eyes upon Isabella, but did 
not recognize her ; although their hearts. 
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giving presage of the hiq>pineflB they 
approached so nearly, leaped within their 
bosoms, not with anxious alarm, but with 
a certain feeling of pleasure which they 
themselves knew not how to account for. 
The queen would not let Ricaredo 
remain on his knees before her. She 
made him rise and seat himsdf upon a 
stool which she had placed for the pur- 
pose — an unwonted favour from the 
haughty temper of the queen-.-.which 
made some one say, " Ricaredo sits to- 
day, not on the stool they have set for 
him, but on the pepper he has brought." 
Another, following up this remark, ob- 
served ; <* This verifies the common 
saying, that gifts can break through 
rocks ; since those which Ricaredo has 
. brought have softened the stony bosom 
of our queen." And a third added, — 
" Novir that he is so well in his seat, 
many a one will venture to tilt with 
him." 

In fact, this novel honour which the 
queen vouchsafed to Ricaredo gave occa^ 
sion of envy to many of those who wit- 
nessed it ; for every grace that a sovereign 
bestows upon his favourite, is a shaft 
that pierces through the heart of the 
envious. 

The queen desired to know from 
Ricaredo the particulars of the battle 
with the corsair vessels. He accordingly 
related it afresh, attributing the victory 
to God and the valorous right arms of 
his soldiers, giving praise to them all, 
but specifying more particularly the 
deeds of some who had dbtinguished 
themselves above the rest — ^thereby 
moving the queen to shew favour to them 
all, but more especially to the more dis- 
tinguished. And when he came to relate 
his having given liberty, in her nuyesty's 
name, to the Turks and Christians, he 
added : — 

"This woman and this man here 
present (and he pointed to Isabella's 
parents) are those of whom I told your 
majesty ydSterday that, desiring to be- 
hold your greatness, they had earnestly 
solicited me to bring them with me. 
They are of Cadiz ; and from what they 
have related to me, and what I have 
observed in themselves, I know them to 
be persons of good quality and virtuous 
character." 

The queen commanded them to ap- 
proadlf. 

Isabella raised her eyes to look at those 
who were said to be Spaniards, and 
moreover from Cadiz — desirous of learn- 
ing if perchance they were acquainted 
with her parents. Just as Isabella lifted 



her eyes, her mother fixed hers upon 
her countenance^ and stopped short to 
examine her more attentively. And now 
in Isabella's memory some confused 
notion began to be awakened that some* 
where or other, in former time, she must 
have seen the woman now before her. 

Her lather was in the same uncer- 
tainty, not daring to give full credit to 
the fkct which his eyes declared to him. 

Ricaredo was earnestly attentive to 
mark the sensations and emotions of the 
three doubtful and agitated breasts which 
hung in such suspense and perplexity as 
to their mutual recognition. 

The queen observed the uncertainty 
on both sides, and moreover the un- 
easiness of Isabella, noticing the unusual 
tremor in which she seemed, and that she 
lifted her hand repeatedly to her head, as 
if to adjust her hair. 

Isabella meanwhile was wishing that 
she whom she thought to be her mother 
would speak to her, as perhaps her hear- 
ing would then relieve her from the sus- 
pense into which her eyes had thrown her. 

The queen told Issbella to desire that 
woman and that man, in Spanish, to tell 
her what had induced them to decline 
enjoying the liberty which Ricaredo had 
given them — seeing that liberty was the 
thing dearett not only to beings possessed 
of reason, but even to the animals, which 
possessed it not. 

Isabella put this question in full to 
her mother ; who, without answering her 
a word, regardless of everything, half 
stumbling, and forgetful at once of all 
reverence, all fear, and all courtly pro- 
priety, hurried up to Isabella, lifted 
her hand to her right ear, and there 
discovered a black mole, which mark 
confirmed her suspicion. Thoroughly 
convinced that Isabella was her daughter, 
she threw her arms round her, and ex- 
claimed aloud, *< Oh, daughter of my 
heart ! oh, dearest treasure of my soul ! " 
and, unable to say more, the sunk faint- 
ing into Isabella's arms. — {lUuttnUion, 
see p. 193). 

Her father, no less tender than discreet, 
spoke his feelings only by the tears that 
stole silently down his venerable face and 
beard. 

Isabella laid her cheek fondly to her 
mother's ; then turning her eyes towards 
her father, she gave him such a look as 
told him at once the pleasure and the 
uneasiness which she felt at beholding 
them there. 

The queen, in wonder at such an 
occurrence, said to Ricaredo, " It strikes 
me, Ricaredo, that you have been the 
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contriver of this meeting : but let it not 
be said that you have done wisely ; for 
well we know that sudden joy is wont to 
be fatal as well as sudden grief." 

So saying, she turned to Isabella and 
parted her from her mother, who, when 
they had sprinkled water in her face, soon 
revived, and being somewhat more col- 
lected, knelt before the queen and said ; 
" May it please your mi^esty to pardon 
my, presumption — but it is no wonder 
that I should lose my senses with the joy 
of finding that beloved treasure/' 

The queen told her (Isabella acting as 
interpreter) that she said very right. 

In this manner were her parents made 
known to Isabella, and she to her parents ; 
whom the queen commanded to remain 
at the palace, that they might enjoy at 
leisure the presence and conversation of 
their daughter. 

Ricaredo was greatly rejoiced at this ; 
and again he solicited the queen to fulfil 
the promise she had made him of giving 
him his betrothed — in case he had merited 
her ; — and if he had not merited her, then 
he entreated her majesty to command him 
forthwith upon other services which might 
entitle him to that which he so much de- 
sired. 

The queen was well aware that 
Ricaredo was quite satisfied^of his own 
desert, and of his great valour, which 
needed not fresh trials to prove it ; and 
so she told him that in four days she 
would deliver Isabella to him, at the 
same time doing them both every honour 
in her power. 

With this assurance Ricaredo took 
leave, most happy in the confident hope 
of so speedily possessing Isabella without 
one alarming chance of losing her-~which 
is every lover's fondest aspiration. The 
time passed on — but not so swiftly as he 
could have wished ; for they who live in 
hope of a coming boon, ever fancy, not 
that Time flies, but that he travels with 
the pace of indolence itself. At length, 
however, the day arrived, on which 
Ricaredo expected, not to extinguish his 
desires, but to find in Isabella new charms, 
impellii^ him to love her yet more dearly, 
if that were possible. 

But in that short space of time wherein 
he thought that the bark of his good for- 
tune was gliding with propitious gale 
towards the wished for haven, opposing 
fate raised such a tempest on its track as 
oftentimes had well nigh overwhelmed it. 

Chap. IV. 
It happened, then, that the queen's first 
lady of the bedchamber, who had charge 
of Isabella, had a son about one-and- 



twenty years of age, named Earl Ar- 
nesto, whose elevated rank, high blood, 
and the great favour which his mother 
enjoyed with the queen, all together made 
him excessively arrogant, haughty, and 
presumptuous. This same Arnesto fell 
in love with Isabella so ardently that his 
soul caught fire at her eyes; but al. 
though, during Ricaredo's absence, he 
had shewn her some marks of his pas- 
sion, never had Isabella given him any 
encouragement. Notwithstanding 'that 
rejection and disdain in the commence- 
ment of a love-suit will usually make a 
lover desist from his enterprise, quite 
the contrary effect was worked upon Ar- 
nesto by the many open repulses which 
he received from Isabella ; for her con- 
stancy did but incite him, and her mo- 
desty inflame him. 

So, as he found that Ricaredo, in the 
queen's opinion, had merited Isabella, 
and that she was so shortly to be given 
to him in marriage, he was ready to fall 
into despair. But before he should do 
a thing so mean-spirited and cowardly, 
he resolved to speak to his mother, whom 
he asked to solicit the queen to make 
Isabella his bride; for that otherwise 
she might rest assured that death was 
awaiting him. 

The lady of the bedchamber was in 
astonishment at the words of her son ; 
but knowing the fierceness of his violent 
temper, and the tenacity with which any 
desire fixed itself in his breast, she was 
apprehensive that his passion would have 
some unhappy issue. Nevertheless, as a 
mother, in whom it is natural to desire 
and promote her children's happiness, 
she promised her son that she would 
speak to the queen, not with any hope 
of obtaining from her a thing so unrea- 
sonable as the forfeiture of her word, 
but that, at all events, she might not leave 
the last desperate remedy untried. 

Accordingly, Isabella being that morn- 
ing dressed, by the queen's command, in 
a manner splendid beyond description; 
and the queen having with her own 
hand thrown about her neck a string of 
pearls, from among the best that had 
been brought in the prize-ship, yalued 
at twenty thousand ducats, and put a 
diamond ring upon her finger worth six 
thousand escudos; all the ladies being in 
a bustle of preparation for the i^proach- 
ing espousals; the first lady o( V6k bed- 
chamber came into the queen's presence, 
knelt down before her, and petitioned 
her to postpone Isabella's nuptials for 
two days longer, saying, that if her ma- 
jesty would dp her but that favour, she 
should consider it as an ample payment 
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of all favours 'else that she might have 
merited or hoped for. 

The queen desired to know first of aU, 
why she so earnestly solicited that post- 
ponement, which would be directly con- 
trary to the word she had giyen to 
Ricaredo ; but the lady would not tell 
her until she had first obtained a promise 
that her request should be acceded to— 
so strong was the queen's desire to have 
the occasion of this demand. 

And so» when the lady of the bed- 
chamber had obtained what she desired 
for the time, she informed the queen 
of her son's passion, and of her own 
apprehensions that, unless Isabella were 
given him to wife, he would either go 
into despair, or commit some scandalous 
act ; and that she had asked for the two 
days* delay, solely to give her miyesty 
time to consider what might be the fittest 
means of relieving her son's unhappi- 
ness. 

The queen replied, that had not her 
royal word interposed, she might have 
Ibund means to obviate so urgent a dififi- 
eulty ; but that she would not break that 
word, nor deceive the hopes of Ricare- 
do, for all the interest upon earth. 

This answer the lady communicated 
to her son ; and he, without a moment's 
delay, burning with desire and jealousy, 
went and put on full armour; then, 
mounting a fine and powerful horse, he 
went and presented himself before the 
house of Clotaldo, calling out aloud for 
Ricaredo to come to the window. The 
latter had already put on his decorated 
bridegroom's habit, and was just on the 
point of setting out for the palace with 
the requisite attendance. But when be 
heard this call, and was told from whom 
it came, he, with some agitation, went 
up to one of the windows, and as soon 
as Arnesto perceived him, he said : — 
** Ricaredo, mark what I have to say 
. to you. The queen, my mistress, com- 
manded you to go upon her service, and 
* perform deeds that should make you de- 
serving of the peerless Isabella. You 
went, and brought back your ships laden 
with gold, wherewith you think you have 
purchased and merited Isabella. Now, 
although the queen, my mistress, has 
promised her to you, it was because she 
thought there was no other about her 
court that could serve her better than 
you, or do more to deserve IsabeUif. 
But therein, forsooth, she may have been 
mistaken ; and so she is, in my opinion, 
which I hold to be very truth ; and there- 
fore I tell you, that neither have you 
done anything to make you worthy of 
Isabella, nor can you ever do anything 



to raise you to such fortune: and in 
maintenance of this my declaration that 
thou dost not deserve her, if thou think 
fit to contradict me, I here defy thee to 
mortal combat." 

The earl was now silent, and Ricaredo 
answered him thus : — 

« I am nowise concerned to answer 
your challenge, my lord; for I fireely 
declare^ not only that I do not deserve 
Isabella, but that there is no man breath- 
ing who does; so that, acknowledging 
as I do the truth of what you say, I 
once more tell you that I am not called 
upon to meet your challenge; but yet I 
accept it, on account of the presumption 
you have shewn in chaUenging me at 
alL" 

So saying, he retired fVom the win- 
dow, and culed hastily for his arms. His 
relatives, and all who had come to attend 
him to court, were thrown into pertur- 
bation. Among the many who had seen 
Arnesto armed, and heard him vociferat- 
ing his challenge, there were those who 
did not fiul to go and relate the whole 
to the queen, who ordered the ciqptain of 
her guard to go and seize the earl. The 
captain made such speed that be arrived 
just at the moment when Ricaredo was 
coming away from his father's house, 
clad in the very same armour in which 
he had landed from his expedition, and 
mounted upon a beautiful horse. 

When the earl saw the officer, he 
immediately guessed for what purpose he 
came, and resolved not to let himself be 
taken. So he called 'out aloud to Ri- 
caredo — <* You see, Ricaredo, what im- 
pediment comes between us; but if you 
have a mind to chastise me, you will seek 
me out; and with the mind which I 
have to chastise you, I shall seek out 
you; and as two men that seek each 
'Other do not long seek in vain, let us 
leave till then the performance of our 
wishes.'* 

" Agreed,'* answered Ricaredo. 

The captain now came up, with all his 
guard, and told the earl that he must 
make him prisoner in her nugesty's 
name. 

The earl replied, that he submitted, 
but not to be taken anywhere else than 
into the queen's presence. 

To this the captain assented; and 
taking him in the midst of his guard, he 
carried him to the palace and before the 
queen, whom her lady of the bedchamber 
had already apprised of her son's violent 
passion for Isabella, entreating her ma- 
jesty to pardon the earl, who» as a youth 
and in love, was liable to even greater 
errors, Amestoarrived before the queen. 
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who> without waiting to hear anything 
he had to say, ordered him to be depriv- 
ed of hb sword, and carried prisoner to 
a certain tower. 

All these things were torturing the 
hearts of Isabella and her parents, who 
beheld the tranquillity of their fortune 
thus suddenly disturbed. 

The lady of the bedchamber advised 
the queen that, in order to obviate the 
mischief that might arise between her 
kindred and Ricaredo's, she should re- 
move the cause out of the way, by send- 
ing off Isabella to Spain, and so the 
efifects that were to be feared would be 
avoided; enforcing her arguments by 
adding, that Isabella was a catholic, and 
so firm a one that none of her persua- 
sions, and she had used many, had been 
able to make her swerve in the least 
from her attachment to her religion. 

To this the queen answered, that she 
esteemed her the more on that account, 
for adhering to the faith which her pa- 
rents had taught her; and that as for 
sending her to Spain, she would not hear 
of it, for that she took great pleasure in 
contemplating her lovely aspect, her 
many graces and virtues ; and that as- 
suredly, if not on that day, on some 
other she should give her in marriage to 
Ricaredo, as she had promised him. 

This determination of the queen's left 
her lady of the bedchamber so disconso- 
late, that she was unable to answer a 
word; and thinking, as she had already 
thought, that if Isabella could not be 
removed out of the way, there was no 
other means whatever, either of soothing 
her son's violent temper, or inducing 
him to keep peace with Ricaredo, she 
resolved to commit one of the greatest 
cruelties that ever entered the imagina- 
tion of a woman of rank, especially so 
elevated as hers ; she resolved to take off 
Isabella by poison; and as the temper of 
women is, for the most part, hasty and 
eager, she administered the poison that 
very evening, in a conserve, which she 
forced her to take as being good for a 
sinking of the heart, by which she was 
then affected. 

Not long after she had taken it, Isa- 
bella's tongue and throat began to swell, 
her lips to turn black, her voice to grow 
hoarse, her eyes to look wild, and her 
bosom to feel oppressed — all evident signs 
that poison had been given her. The 
ladies hurried to the queen, and told her 
what had happened, assuring her at the 
same time that her first lady of the bed- 
chamber was the author of the mischief. 
The quee;n found no great difficulty in 
crediting this statement; and so she 



went to see Isabella, who already was 
almost expiring. 

The queen ordered her physicians to 
be summoned with all speed ; and while 
awaiting their arrival she made her at- 
tendants give the patient a quantity of 
certain powders, with many other an- 
tidotes, such as great sovereigns keep 
always in readiness for the like emergen- 
cies. The physicians came, administered 
their remedies with all diligence, and 
solicited the queen that the lady of the 
bedchamber might be 'made to declare 
what kind of poison she had given, as 
there was no cause to suspect that it had 
been administered by any one but her- 
self. She made the required disclosure; 
and upon this information the physicians 
applied their remedies so abundantly and 
efficaciously, that by their means, and by 
God's blessing, Isabella's life was spared, 
or at least there appeared good hopes of 
saving it. 

The queen ordered her lady of the 
bedchamber to be taken and kept in close 
custody in a small room in the palace, 
intending to punish her as her crime de- 
served; although the latter defended 
herself by saying, that in killing Isabella 
she was only offering up a sacrifice to 
heaven, by ridding the earth of a catho- 
lic, at the same time that she was re- 
moving the occasion of strife to her 
son. 

When these melancholy news reached 
the ears of Ricaredo, they drove him 
almost to distraction, so wild were his 
movements, and so heart* rending his 
complaints. Isabella, however, was not 
doomed to die; nature having, as it 
were, commuted that sentence into the 
leaving her without eye-lashes, eye- 
brows, or hair, — with her face swollen, . f 
her colour gone, her skin blistered, and 
her eyes watery ; in short, so unsightly 
did she remain that, as hitherto she had 
appeared a miracle of beauty, so now she 
seemed a monster of ugliness. They 
who had known her before thought it 
more unfortunate for her to be left in 
that condition, than it would have been 
had the poison killed her. Nevertheless 
Ricaredo solicited her hand of the queen ; 
and entreated her m^esty that she would 
permit him to t«ke her to bis own resi- 
dence, for that the love which he bore 
her possessed the soul as well as the body, 
and that if Isabella had lost her beauty, 
she could not have lost her inestimable 
virtues. 

** True," said the queen ; ** take her, 
Ricaredo ; and mark well that you bear 
with you a most precious jewel enclosed 
in a homely casket. God is my witness, 
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how fain would I have given it to you 
such as you delivered it to me; and 
perhaps, by the punishment which I will 
inflict on the perpetrator of so heinous a 
crime, vengeance at least will be satis- 
fied," 

Ricaredo used many arguments with 
the queen in extenuation of her ]ady*8 
guilt ; entreating that she would forgive 
her, as, he said, the excuses she alleged 
were sufficient to make even greater of- 
fences pardonable. 

In fine, Isabella and her parents were 
presented to him, and he carried them 
home to his parents' house; the queen 
having added to the rich pearls and the 
diamond ring other jewels and apparel, 
which testified her great affection for 
Isabella. The latter remained in her 
deformity for two months, without giving 
any signs of ever recovering her pristine 
beauty ; but at the end of that period 
her skin began to clear, and her lovely 
complexion to return. 

Meanwhile, Ricaredo's parents, seeing 
no possibility of Isabella's perfect reco- 
very, determined to send for the young 
Scottish lady, to whom they had origi- 
nally proposed to marry their son, and to 
send without his knowledge, not doubt- 
ing that the present beauty of the new 
bride would soon make him forget the 
departed charms of Isabella, whom they 
designed to send to Spain with her pa^. 
rents, bestowing upon them at the same 
time property sufficient to compensate 
their past losses. 

Scarcely six weeks had elapsed when, 
unexpected by Ricaredo, the intended 
bride entered the gates with an attend- 
ance suited to her rank, and looking so 
beautiful that, after the Isabella that 
used to be, there was not another so 
handsome in all London. Ricaredo was 
startled at the unlooked-for presence of 
this young lady ; and was fearful lest the 
alarm of her arrival should prove fatal 
to Isabella; and so, to allay it, he went 
straight to her bedside, and found her 
parents with her, in whose presence he 
said: — 

" Dearest Isabella, — my parents, in 
the great affection they bear me, not 
yet aware how great a one I bear to you, 
have brought to our house a young 
Scotchwoman, to whom they intended to 
marry me before I had come to the 
knowledge of your own perfections; 
and this, I believe, they have done to 
the intent that this damsel's great beauty 
may banish the impression of yours, 
which is fixed in my heart. But, Isa- 
bella, from the first moment of my pas- 
sion, my love for you was far different 



from that which tends only to sensual 
gratification ; for, although your personal 
charms enchained my senses, your ines- 
timable virtues captivated my soul ; — so 
that if in your beauty I loved you, in 
your deformity I still adore you ; in 
confirmation whereof let me take this 
hand;" and grasping her right hand, 
which she held out to him, he continued: 
** By that catholic faith which my reli- 
gious parents taught me — which if it be 
not in all due integrity, then by that I 
swear which the Roman pontiff sanc- 
tions, that which in my heart I confess, 
believe, and hold, — and by the true God 
who now hears us, I promise thee, Isa- 
beUa, my dearer half, to be thy hus- 
band — and such henceforth I am, if thou 
wilt so elevate me as to make mc 
thine." 

Isabella was surprised at Ricaredo*s 
words, and her parents were in utter 
astonishment. She knew not what to 
say, nor how to do otherwise than to 
kiss Ricaredo's hand repeatedly, and tell 
him, with tears in her eyes, that she ac- 
cepted him for hers, and yielded herself 
to be his slave. Ricaredo then pressed 
his lips to the unsightly cheek which in 
its beauty he had never ventured to ap- 
proach; and Isabella's parents solem- 
nized the espousals with tender and 
plenteous tears. 

Ricaredo told them that he would 
contrive, in the manner they should 
afterwards see, to get the marriage «irith 
the Scottish lady postponed; and that 
when his father should desire to send 
them all three to Spain, they must not 
refuse, but go and wait for him at Cadiz 
or at Seville for two years, within which 
time he pledged himself to join them, 
should heaven grant him so long to live; 
and should that term expire without 
their seeing him, then they were to set 
it down for certain that some serious im- 
pediment — most likely, death— had in- 
terposed. 

Isabella replied, that she would wait 
for him not only two years, but all the 
years of her life, until she should be 
convinced that his own was at an end, 
for that she could never survive the in- 
telligence of his death. 

These tender assurances drew fresh 
tears from them all, and Ricaredo with- 
drew, to go and tell his parents that he 
would by no means be married, nor give 
his hand to the Scottish lady, without 
first going to Rome to satisfy his con- 
science. Such arguments on this point 
did he use to them, and to the relatives 
who were come with Clisterna — so the 
Scottish lady was named'— that, being all 
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catholics, they admitted them without 
difficulty; and Clisterna consented to 
remain at her lather- in-law*8 house until 
Ricaredo*8 return, who had requested the 
postponement for a twelvemonth. 

lliis being agreed and ^decided, Clo- 
taldo informed Ricaredo of his determi- 
nation to send Isabella and her parents 
to Spain ; that the queen had given him 
permission ; and that perhaps Isabella's 
native air would hasten and facilitate that 
recovery of which she had begun to shew 
some symptoms. Ricaredo, that he 
might give no indication of his intentions, 
answered his father coolly, that he must 
do what he thought best; only he en- 
treated him not to take from Isabella any 
of the valuables which the queen had 
given her. 

Clotaldo promised him that he would 
not ; and the same day he went to ask 
the queen's leave, both to marry his son 
to Clistema, and to send Isabella and 
her parents to Spain. The queen gave 
her consent in both instances, and 
thought Clotaldo had taken a prudent 
resolution. The very same day, without 
either holding legal consultation, or sub- 
jecting her lady of the bedchamber to 
judicial examination, she condemned her 
to perpetual exclusion from her office 
about her person, and to a fine of ten 
thousand escudos in gold for Isabella's 
use. And Earl Arnesto, for giving the 
challenge, she banished from England 
for six years. 

Within four days Arnesto was prepar- 
ed to depart in pursuance of his sen- 
tence, and the money was in readiness. 
The queen sent for a rich merchant re- 
siding in London, who, being himself 
a Frenchman, had correspondents in 
France, Italy, and Spain. To him she 
delivered the ten thousand escudos, and 
requested bills for the payment of the 
money to Isabella's father at Seville or 
some other Spanish port. The merchant, 
reckoning up his discounts and allow- 
ances, told the queen that he would give 
bills, perfectly safe, upon another French 
merchant, his correspondent, at Seville 
— after this manner. — That he would 
write to Paris to get the bills drawn 
there by another correspondent of his, 
so that they might bear a French date 
instead of an English one, communica- 
tion being prohibited between England 
and Spain ; and that then it would only 
be necessary to carry a letter of advice 
from him without any date, but with 
his signature, in order to have the money 
paid over by the merchant at Seville, as 
he woald already have received advice to 
that effisct from the one at Paris. Fi- 



nally, the queen took so many securities 
of the merchant as satisfied her that the 
transaction was perfectly safe. 

She moreover sent for the master of a 
Flemish vessel Which was to sail the next 
day for France, merely to take a certifi- 
cate from some French port, which 
should enable it to enter a Spanish one, 
as coming from France instead of Eng- 
land ; and him she earnestly requested to 
take Isabella and her parents on board, 
and with every care for their safety and 
good treatment, to land them at the first 
Spanish port he should touch at. The 
sea-captain, desirous of gratifying the 
queen, told her that he would do so, and 
would land them either at Lisbon, at 
^ Cadiz, or at Seville. 

Having taken the merchant's securi- 
ties, the queen sent word to Clotaldo 
that he must not take from Isabella any 
article of what she had given her in 
jewels or apparel. The next day, Isabella 
and her parents went to take leave of the 
queen, who received them with great 
kindness. She gave then the merchant's 
letter; and made them many additional 
presents in money and in articles of plea- 
sure for their voyage. In such terms did 
Isabella express her gratitude, that the 
queen felt more than ever bound to do 
her kindness. She then took leave of 
the ladies of the court, who, now that 
she was no longer handsome, desired 
'not her departure, finding themselves 
relieved from the envy which they had 
borne her beauty, and well pleased to 
have the enjoyment of her graceful con- 
versation. The queen embraced all 
three ; and commending them to their 
good stars, and to the captain's care, and 
requesting Isabella to send her informa- 
tion of her safe arrival in Spain, and 
ever after of her health, through the 
hands of the French merchant, she 
took final leave of herself and her pa- 
rents. 

They embarked the same evening, not 
withouf tears from Clotaldo and his lady, 
and from all their household, by whom 
Isabella was exceedingly beloved. Ri- 
caredo was not present at this parting; 
for, in order to avoid betraying th& 
real state of his feelings, he bad got 
some of his friends to take him out that 
day on a hunting party. The presents 
•which the Lady Catalina made to Isabella 
for her voyage were many ; her embraces, 
endless; her tears, abundant; her injunc- 
tions that she would write, without 
number; and Isabella and her parents 
answered them with such ample acknow- 
ledgments, that those whom they felt 
weeping, they still left satisfied. 
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THE ANGLO-SPANISH BRIDE. 

(Omeluded.) 
Chaftbr V. 
That night, then, the vessel set sail; 
and the wind being fair, after touching 
on the French coast, and taking in the 
pt^ers necessary for its admission into a 
Spanish port, in thirty days it entered 
within the bar of Cadiz, where Isabella's 
parents and herself disembarked; and 
the former, being speedily recognized 
by the whole city, were wdoomed with 
every mark of satisfaction. They re- 
ceived a thousand congratulations on 
their recovery of IsabeUa, as also on 
their own deliverance out of the hands 
of the Moors who had captured them 
(for that circumstance had been learned 
from the captives whom Ricaredo's gene- 
rosity had liberated), and on the liberty 
which the English had granted them. 

Already did Isabella begin to shew 
strong signs of one day recovering her 
former beauty. For a little more than 
a month they remained at Cadiz, rest- 
ing from the fatigues of their voyage ; 
and then they went to Seville, to see if 
the ten thousand ducats would be duly 
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paid, fbr which they had a draft upon 
the French merchant. Two days after 
their arrival, they looked out for him, 
found him, and delivered to him the 
letter they had brought from the French 
merchant of London. He recognized it 
as genuine; and told them, that he 
could not pay the money until the letters 
and the advice should duly reach him 
from Paris; but that he was in daily 
expectation of their arrivaL 

Isabella's parents hired a good house, 
fronting the convent of Santa Paula; 
for one of the nuns in that religious 
house was their niece^ remarkable for 
the exquisite sweetness of her voice; 
and so they chose that situation, both in 
order to have her near them, and because 
Isabella had told Ricaredo, that if he 
came to look for her, he would find her 
at Seville, where her cousin, the nun of 
Santa Paula's, would tell him the place 
of her abode ; and that in order to find 
her cousin, he would only need to 
inquire for the nun with the finest 
voice in the whole convent — ^which token 
he would be sure not to forget. 

It was forty days longer before the 
42 
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advices from Paris arrived; and two 
days after their arrival, the French mer- 
chant delivered the ten thousand ducats 
to Isabdla, and she to her parents ; with 
which sum, together with something 
more, which they realized by disposing 
of some of Isabella's numerous jewels, 
her father resumed his mercantile pro- 
fession, to the wonder of those who were 
acquainted with his heavy losses. In a 
few months, his ruined credit began to 
be re-established, and Isabella's charms 
regained their former perfection so 
thoroughly, that when fenude beauty 
was the theme, all awarded the palm to 
ha Etpanola Inglaoy by which name, as 
well as by her beauty, she was known to 
the whole city. 

Through the hands of the French 
merchant at Seville, Isabella and her 
parents wrote to the Queen of Eng- 
land an account of their arrival, with all 
the expressions of gratitude and sub- 
mission called for by the many favours 
they had received from her. They like- 
wise wrote to Clotaldo and the lady 
Catalina ; Isabella calling them her father 
and mother, and her parents, their master 
and mistress. From the queen they 
had no reply ; but from Clotaldo and his 
lady they received one, congratulating 
them on their safe arrival, and inform- 
ing them that their son Ricaredo, the 
next day after they set sail, had departed 
for France, and thence to other parts, 
whither it behoved him to go for the 
security of his conscience ; adding other 
matters in their letter, in terms of great 
affection, with many kind assurances. 
To this letter they wrote an answer, no 
less courteous and affectionate than it 
was grateful. 

Isabella at once imagined, that Ri- 
caredo had quitted England on purpose 
to come and look for her in Spain. 
Encouraged by this hope, she lived per- 
fectly happy ; and strove to spend her 
time in such a manner that when Ri- 
caredo should arrive at Seville, the fame 
of her virtues should reach his ears even 
before the place of. her abode. She 
seldom or never went out of her own 
house, except to the convent; nor ap- 
peared in any holiday processions, but 
such as took place there. It was only 
in her thoughts that she went from her 
oratory at home, on ^e Fridays in Lent, 
the most holy station of the cross, and 
the seven venideros of the Holy Spirit. 
She never visited the river ; nor went to 
Triana; nor attended the general re- 
joicing at the field of Tablada and the 
Xeres gate, on the great holiday of St. 



Sebastian, which multitudes almost 
countless assemble to celebrate. In 
short, she never went to any public or 
other festivity in Seville; she passed 
the whole time in her seclusion, her 
prayers, and her virtuous desires, ex- 
pecting Ricaredo. 

This close retirement of hers, in- 
flamed the desires not only of the 
gallants of that quarter of the town, 
but of all who had once beheld her ; 
whence her street was haunted by music 
in the night, and by cantering horsemen 
in the day. This studious keeping her> 
self from view, and the desire of so 
many to see her, occasioned, too, the 
enriching of the toilettes of divers kind 
ladies who undertook to be the first in 
soliciting Isabella ; and some there were 
who thought fit to try the effect of ma- 
gical speUis, although they are nothing 
but absurdity and delusion. But 
against all, Isabella was proof, as the 
rock in the midst of the ocean is, against 
the winds and waves which beat against 
it, but move it not. 

A year and a half had already elapsed, 
when the approaching expiration of the 
two years* term assigned by Ricaredo, 
began more than ever to swell the heart 
of Isabella with anxious expectancy. 
Already did she fancy her husband arriv- 
ing — that she had him before her eyes — 
was asking him what obstacles had de- 
tained him so long; — already was she 
listening to his excuses ; — already was she 
forgiving him, embracing him, and re- 
ceiving him to her inmost heart ; — when 
there came to her hands a letter from 
the lady Catalina, dated at London fifty 
days before, and written in English, as 
follows : — 

"My dearest daughter, — you well 
know Ricaredo's servant, Guillarte. 
This man went with him on the journey 
which, in a former letter, I informed 
you that Ricaredo had taken to France 
and elsewhere, the day after your de- 
parture. 

** This same Guillarte, then, at the end 
of six months, during which we had no 
tidings of my son, entered our gates yes- 
terday with the news that Earl Arnesto 
had treacherously slain Ricaredo in 
France. Only think, my daughter, what 
his father and I, and his wife, must have 
felt at this intelligence, which was such 
as left us no room to doubt of our mis- 
fortune. 

" What Clotaldo and myself have once 
more to beg of you, my dearest daugh- 
ter, is, that you will earnestly commend 
the soul of Ricaredo to God's mercy — a 
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benefit well merited by one who, as you 
know, loved you so well. You will also 
pray our Lord to grant us patience and 
' a happy end — ^as we will supplicate him 
to grant them to thee, and to thy 
parents many years to live." 

From the hand-writing, and the sig- 
nature, Isabella could not doubt that the 
account of her husband's death was true. 
She knew his man Guillarte very well ; 
she knew that he was accustomed to 
speak the truth, and could neither have 
had will nor occasion to fabricate that 
story of his master's death ; still less 
could his mother the lady Catalina have 
invented it — since she had now no Interest 
in sending her such melancholy news. I n 
short, she could neither find nor imagine 
anything to banish from her the convic- 
tion that the tidings of her calamity 
were true. 

When she had finished reading the 
letter — without shedding a tear, or shew- 
ing any sign of grief — with a calm coun- 
tenance, and seemingly tranquil bosom 
— she rose from a couch on which she 
was seated, walked into an oratory, and 
kneeling down before the sacred image of 
her crucified Redeemer, she vowed to take 
the monastic veil — which she might do, 
now that she considered herself a widow. 
Her parents prudently dissembled the 
pain which the mournful news had given 
them, that they might be able to console 
Isabella in the bitterness of hers. But 
she, as if her own grief were ower, 
assuaged as it was by the holy and re- 
ligious resolution she had taken, admi- 
nistered consolation to her parents. 

She informed them of her intention ; 
and they advised her not to execute it 
until the two years which Ricaredo had 
himself assigned as the term of his ar- 
rival should have expired ; as the fact of 
his death would then be confirmed be- 
yond a doubt, and she might change her 
condition <^ith the greater security. To 
this Isabella consented; and the six 
months ai^ a half which had to elapse 
before the two years should be com- 
pleted, she employed in religious exer- 
cises, and in making the arrangements 
for her admission into the convent, 
having made choice of that of Santa 
Paula, in which her cousin was. 

The two years* term at length expired, 
and the day for taking the veil arrived ; 
the news of which spread through the 
city; and of those who knew Isabella by 
sight, those who, attracted by her fame 
only, crowded the con^nt and the short 
space between it and* her parents* house, 
the friends whom her ftfther invited, and 



others whom they brought with them, 
was composed for Isabella one of the 
most distinguished attendances that had 
ever been seen in Seville on the like 
occasion. 

There were present the auitterUe, or 
chief magistrate of the city, the provisor 
of the cathedra], and the archbishop's 
vicar, with all the noblesse of title that 
were then in the town ; so great a desire 
had they all to look upon the splendour of 
Isabella's beauty, which for so many 
months had been eclipsed from their 



As it is the custom for young women 
when about to take the veil, to go as 
elegantly dressed as possible — as pre- 
paring to cast off all remains of worldly 
vanity — Isabella resolved to apparel 
herself as brilliantly as she could ; and 
so she put on the very same dress that 
she had worn when she went for the first 
time before the queen of England, the 
richness and splendour of which have 
already been described. The pearls and 
the magnificent diamond ring wer« 
brought forth, together with the valua^ 
ble necklace and girdle. In this array, 
and with her graceful step, giving occa- 
sion for all who beheld her to bless God 
in her glorious countenance, Isabella 
set out from her home on foot, as its 
close vicinity to the convent rendered 
the use of carriages unnecessary. 

They found the concourse of people, 
however, so great as to make them re- 
gret that they had not ordered the car- 
riages; for it was with difiSculty that 
they could make their way to the con- 
vent. Some blessed her parents ; others 
blessed heaven that had gifted her with 
so much beauty; some stood on tiptoe 
to look at her ; others, having seen her 
once, ran forward to look at her again ; 
— and the person who seemed to do so 
the most eagerly — so much so, indeed, 
that it was remarked by many — ^was a 
man in the dress worn by captives lately 
redeemed, with a badge of the order of 
the Trinity on his breast, in token of his 
having been ransomed by the alms of his 
deliverers. 

This captive, then, at the very mo- 
ment when Isabella was just stepping 
under the porch of the convent, into 
which, according to custom, the prioress 
and nuns, with the cross, were come out 
to receive her, cried out aloud, ** Stay, 
Isabella, stay — for while I am alive, thou 
canst not take the veil." 

At this exclamation, Isabella and her 
parents looked round, and saw the re- 
deemed captive in questioii, making his 
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way towards them through the crowd ; 
and a round light-blue hat which he 
wore, falling from his head, discovered a 
profusion of tangled locks, hanging in 
golden ringlets, and a complexion of 
mingled white and carnation, which at 
once told all who beheld him, that be' 
was a foreigner. At length, stumbling 
along as well as he was able, he arrived 
where Isabella was ; and lajring hold of 
her band, he said, hurriedly — ** Do you 
know me, Isabella? In me you see 
your husband Ricaredo." 

" Yes/' said IsabelU^ " I do know 
you — if, indeed, you be not a phantom, 
come only to disturb me.'* 

Her parents took hold of him, looked 
earnestly in his face; and soon recog- 
nized Ricaredo himself in the person of 
the captive; while he, falling on his 
knees before Isabella, entreated her that 
the strangeness of the garb in which she 
beheld him might not hinder her full 
recognition, nor his fallen fortune pre- 
vent her from keeping the word which 
they had pledged to each other. 

Isabella, notwithstanding the impres- 
sion made upon her mind by the letter 
from Ricaredo's mother, containing the 
news of his death, was inclined to give 
more credit to the evidence of her eyes, 
as to the fiict before her; and so, em- 
bracing the captive, she said, *' You, my 
dearest sir, are undoubtedly he who alone 
can hinder my religious determination — 
you are undoubtedly the partner of my 
soul — for you are indeed my husband — 
your image is engraven on my memory, 
and treasured in my heart. The tidings 
which my lady, your mother, wrote me 
of your death, although, indeed, they did 
not take my life, made me devote it to 
the cloister, which at this very moment 
I was going to enter. But since God, 
by interposing so just an impediment, 
shews his will to be otherwise, it is not 
in our power, nor does it become me, to 
oppose it. Come, sir, to my parents* 
house, which is your own; and there I 
will become yours, according to the 
forms wHch our holy catholic faith re- 
quires," 

AU this discourse being heard by the 
bystanders, and among the rest by the 
assistente, and the archbishc^'s vicar and 
provisor, filled them with wonder and 
amazement ; and they desired to be im- 
mediately informed what all that story 
was about, who that stranger was, and 
what marriage they were talking of. 

To this, Isabella's father made answer, 
that the story required a different place, 
and some little time, wherein to tell it ; 



and so he begged of all those who de- 
sired to know it, that they would go 
back to his house, since it was so short 
a distance ; and that there it should be 
related to them in such wise, that they 
should rest satisfied of its truth, and in 
admiration at so great and extraordinary 
an event. 

Here one of the spectators called out 
aloud : — " Sirs, that youth is a great 
English corsair — I know him well — it 
was he that, a little more than two years 
ago, took from the Algerine pirates the 
Portuguese ship coming from the 
Indies. Without doubt he is the same — 
lor I know him, because he gave me my 
liberty, and money wherewith to go to 
Spain — and not to me only, but to three 
hundred captives besides." 

These words caused a fresh sensation 
among the multitude, and made them 
all additionally eager to hear the expla- 
nation of so intricate a matter. In fine» 
the principal among the persons present, 
including the assistente and the two 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, attended Isa- 
bella back to her own house, leaving the 
nuns in sorrow, disappointment, and 
tears, at the loss which they sustained in 
failing to add the beauteous Isabella to 
their sisterhood. 

Chap. VI. 
Having entered a large saloon in her 
parents' house, Isabella made those 
who accompanied her be seated. And 
although Ricaredo was ready to enter 
upon the relation of his story, yet 
he thought he had better entrust it to 
the judicious lips of Isabella than to his 
own, which were not very fluent in the 
Castilian language. 

The whole company were silent, list- 
ening with breathless attention to the 
words of Isabella, who now commenced 
her narrative — which I must sum up by 
saying, that she told them a& that had 
happened to her from the day when 
Clotaldo stole her from Cadiz, until her 
return to that place— relating also Rica- 
redo's battle with the Turks, his gene- 
rosity to the Christian captives — the 
troth which they had mutually plighted 
— his promise to join her within two 
years— and the news she had received of 
his death, the apparent certainty of 
which had led her to the resolution 
which they had witnessed, of entering 
the cloister. She extolled the generosity 
of the queen, the religious constancy of 
Ricaredo and his parents, and ended 
with saying, that Ricaredo would inform 
them what had happened to him since 
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his departure from London, until the 
present moment that they saw him in 
the garb of a captiyei with a badge de- 
noting that he had been ransomed by 
alms. 

"I have 80»" said Ricaredo ; "and 
now in few words let me sum up the 
long story of my vicissitudes. 

« After my departure from London, 
to avoid the marriage which I could not 
contract with CUsterna, the young Scot- 
tish catholic whom, as IsabelU has told 
you, my parents wished me to marry, — 
taking with me Guillarte, the man who, 
as my mother writes, carried to London 
the news of my death, — ^passing through 
France, I arrived at Rome, where my 
soul was comforted, and my faith 
strengthened : 1 kissed the feet of the 
supreme pontiff; and confessed my sins 
to the grand-penitentiary, from whom I 
received absolution, and the necessary 
certifications of my confession and re- 
pentance, and the entire submission 
which I had made to our universal mother 
the Church. I then visited the number- 
less holy places in that holy city; and of 
two thousand escudos which I had In 
gold, I delivered sixteen hundred to an 
exchange-broker, who gave me an order 
for that amount upon one Roqui, a Flo- 
rentine, residing in this city. With the 
remaining four hundred, intending to 
come to Spain, I set out for Genoa, 
where I had learned that there were two 
galleys belonging to that state, about to 
depart for Spain. 

« I arrived, with my servant Guillarte, 
at a place called Aquapendente, which, 
on the way from Rome to Florence, is 
the last in the papal states ; and at an 
inn there, at which I alighted, I found 
Earl Arnesto, my mortal enemy, who, 
with four servants in disguise, and more 
for the sake of curiosity than religion, 
was going, I understood, to Rome. 
Feeling certain that they had not recog- 
nized me, I shut myself up in a room 
with my servant, anxiously awaiting the 
night&ll, at which hour I had resolved 
to remove Ao another inn. This, how- 
ever, I did not do, for I satisfied myself, 
from the careless air of the Earl and his 
attendants, that I had not been dis- 
covered. I supped in my chamber — 
fastened the door — ^laid my sword ready — 
commended myself to God — ^but thought 
it better not to go to bed. My servant 
was sleeping soundly, and I myself was 
slumbering in a chair, when, a little 
after midnight, I was awakened by those 
who sought to make me sleep the sleep 
everlasting. Four pistols were dis- 



charged at me, as I afterwards learned, 
by the Earl and his servants; and, 
leaving me for dead, having got their 
horses ready to start, they rode off, 
telling the innkeeper to bury me, for that 
I was a man of rank. My servant, as 
the innkeeper afterwards told me, awoke 
at the noise ; and, in his fright, jumped 
out at a window looking into a small 
court, and crying out, « Woe is me ! — 
they Ve killed my noaster !" ran out of 
the inn with such terror, as it should 
seem, that he never stopped until he sot 
to London — since it was he that carried 
thither the news of my death, 

" The people of the inn came up, and 
found me pierced with four bullets and 
a number of small shot, but in such parts 
that not one of the wounds was mortal. 
I asked to be confessed, and to receive 
the other sacraments, like a true catholic. 
They were administered accordingly; 
I received surgical aid; and in two 
months' time, but not before, I was able 
to continue my journey, and proceed to 
Genoa, where I found that no passage 
was to be obtained, except in two feluc- 
cas, which were hired by two Spanish 
gentlemen and myself; the one to go 
before on the look out, the other to carry 
ourselves. 

<* With this precaution, we embarked, 
and navigated coastwise, not intending 
to cross the Gulf; but on reaching a 
point off the French coast called Let 
Trots Maries, with our first felucca keep- 
ing the look-out, there came suddenly 
out of a creek, two Turkish galiots, 
which, the one taking us on the side 
towards the sea, and the other on that 
next the land when we were preparing 
to make for it, shut us in between them, 
and captured us. They no sooner had 
us on board, than they stripped us even 
to the skin. They took out of the 
feluccas everything they contained, and 
then, instead of sinking them, let them 
drift ashore, saying that they would serve 
them some other time to convey another 
goHmOf as they call the plunder which 
they take from the Christians. 

*' You may well believe me when I 
say, that I felt my captivity to the bottom 
of my heart, and more especially the 
loss of the papers I had brought from 
Rome, which I carried in a tin case, 
together with the bill for the sixteen 
hundred ducats. But my better fortune 
so ordained it that they fell into the hands 
of a Christian captive, a Spaniard, who 
took care j>f them; for had they come 
into the possession of the Turks, I should 
have had to pay for my ransom the 
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amount of the bill at least, as they would 
have ascertained to whom it belonged. 

"They carried us to Algiers, where 
I found that the brethren of the most 
holy Trinity were at that time transact- 
ing the redemption of captives. I spoke 
to them ; told them who I was ; and 
they, moved by charity, although I was 
a foreigner, ransomed me after this 
manner. — They were to give for. me 
three hundred ducats ; one hundred to 
be paid down, and the other two hun- 
dred when the vessel bearing the alms 
should come again, to ransom the father 
of the. order of the Redemption, who was 
left in Algiers, in pledge for four thou- 
sand ducats which he had expended over 
and above the sum he had with him ; — 
for to that length of pity and generosity 
does the charity of those good brethren 
extend, that they give their own liberty 
in exchange for that of others, and remain 
in captivity to ransom the captive. In 
addition to the blessing of my liberty, I 
recovered the lost case containing the 
papers from Rome, and the draft upon 
Seville: I shewed the latter to the 
blessed father of the Redemption who 
had ransomed me, and offered him five 
hundred ducats over the amount of my 
ransom, in aid of his charitable offices. 

" It was almost a twelvemonth before 
tidings arrived of the return of the alms- 
ship ; and all that I experienced in that 
twelvemonth, could I here relate it, 
would form a history by itself. I shall 
therefore only tell you, that I was recog. 
nized by one of the twenty Turks to 
whom I had given their liberty along 
with the Christians already mentioned ; 
and the man was so grateful and so 
honourable that he would not discl(K« 
who I was ; for had the Turks discovered 
me to be the same who had sunk their 
two vessels and taken from them the 
great Indian ship, they would either 
have put me to death, or have sent me as 
a present to the grand signior, which 
would have made me a captive for life. 

" In fine, the father of the Redemption 
accompanied myself and fifty other ran- 
somed Christians to Spain. At Valencia, 
we performed the general procession and 
thanksgiving ; and from thence each one 
set out whithersoever he pleased, bearing 
with him the ensign of his liberation, in 
this habit which I wear. I arrived to- 
day at this city, with so ardent a desire 
to behold my bride Isabella, that the 
very first thing I did was to inquire for 
the convent where they were to give me 
news of her. What has happened to me 
there you have already seen : what you 
have yet to see is, these papers, in order 



that they may verify my story, which is 
no less wonderful than true.*' 

So saying, he took out of a tin case 
the papers he had mentioned, and put 
them into the hands of the provisor, who, 
together with the assistent^ examined 
them, and found nothing in them that 
could lead him to doubt the facts 
which Ricaredo had related. For the 
greater confirmation of their truth, hea- 
ven had so ordained it that the Floren- 
tine merchant himself, upon whom the 
bill for sixte^i hundred ducats was 
drawn, was present all the while : he 
now requested that the bill might be 
shewn to him ; and upon looking at it 
he acknowledged it to be genuine, and 
offered immediate payment, as he had 
received advice of the transaction many 
months before. And all these circum- 
stances increased the general astonish- 
ment and admiration. 

Ricaredo repeated his offer of the five 
hundred ducats. The assistente em- 
braced Ricaredo, then Isabella's parents, 
and then herself, offering his services to 
them all in the most courteous terms. 
The two ecclesiastical dignitaries did the 
same; and requested Isabella to write 
out all that story, in order that their lord 
the archbishop might read it; which 
accordingly she prombed to do. 

The deep silence which the bystanders 
had kept while listening to the extra- 
ordinary narration, was now broken by 
the praises which they offered up to God 
for his wonderful works ; they then took 
their leave, after tendering all of them, 
from the greatest to the least, their con- 
gratulations to Isabella, Ricaredo, and 
their parents, who entreated the assistente 
that their nuptials, which they intended 
to celebrate in a week, might be honoured 
with his presence. 

The assistente, with the greatest 
pleasure, acceded to their request; and 
accordingly, in a week from that time, 
he attended them, accompanied by all 
the persons of most consequence in the 
city. 

Through these vicissitudes, and with 
these circumstances, did Isabella's parents 
recover their daughter and repair their 
fortune ; and she, by the favour of 
heaven, and the aid of her many virtues, 
in spite of so many obstacles, obtained 
so distinguished a husband as Ricaredo; 
in whose society she is thought to be still 
living, in the houses which they rented 
opposite the convent of Santa Paula, 
and which they afterwards purchased 
from the heirs of a gentleman of Burgos, 
named Hernando de Cifuentes. 

This tale may teach us the force of 
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virtue and the power of beauty; since 
they are able, not only both together, 
but each of them singly, to captivate the 
hearts of enemies themselves ; — and that 
heaven, when it pleases, can make our 
greatest calamities conduce to our 
greatest prosperity. 



THE POLICE OF VIENNA. 

(From the French.) 

Travkllkbs complain of the custom- 
house difficulties and vexations of th« 
Austrian empire ; the army of douaniers 
so inquisitive, dictatorial, and suspicious, 
so formal, grave, and implacable in the 
fulfilment of their troublesome duties. 
But after all, there is nothing so dread- 
ful in their ministration — provided 
always that one takes the proper method 
in dealing with them. Reproaches, 
threats, arguments, and entreaties are all 
thrown away ; but the application of a 
few florins makes them as tractable as a 
trained spaniel. And the beauty of it is, 
that no tact or management is requisite in 
the administration of the panacea ; vou 
may make your bargain in broad (jay- 
light, and before the eyes of all the world. 
In fiict, there is a regular tariff of bribes 
^-or to speak more gingerly, douceun — 
which oug^t to be printed in the guide- 
book. To exempt a carpet-bag from 
inspection, the fee is twelve kreutzers; 
a portmanteau twenty ; and a full-sized 
trunk will be let alone for forty ! 

But the police is quite another affair. 
Here there is no bargain to be made, no 
subordinate to be mollified. Whether 
you like it or not, the customary for- 
malities must be undergone, the strictest 
and most comprehensive examination 
must be submitted to. You are required 
to declare your name, your means of 
living, your profession, whence you 
come, whither you intend to go, the 
objects of your journey ; and to exhibit 
your letters of credit find of introduction: 
If you come direct from England or from 
Paris, the inquiry assumes a still more 
serious character ; and if perchance your 
pursuits are either literary or legal, your 
position begins to be troublesome; 
authors and lawyers are regarded with 
peculiar suspicion by the agents of the 
Austrian police. Huge books are exa- 
mined, files of papers are ransacked, to 
see if your name is not already entered 
in red letters — if it has not been ap- 
pended to some pernicious article in a 
political journal, or enrolled among the 
ranks of the carbonari, the ** friends of 



the people," or the bunchemchaf. If at 
last it is found unconnected with either of 
these dreaded and noxious objects, your 
*< permit of residence " is delivered to you, 
but with hesitation and many suspicious 
looks ; but do not be in haste to congra- 
tulate yourself. The alarm has been 
given; the secret agents know you, 
watch you, surround you at every step 
and in every situation — in the streets, at 
your meals, in your occupations and 
amusements, even in your very bed. The 
humble menial, in jacket and green 
apron, who brushes your coat in the 
morning before you rise, is a spy of the 
police ; so is the porter who takes your 
letters to the post-office — ^the shopman 
who sells you a watch-ribbon or a hheet 
of paper — the wretched girl who accosts 
you at the comer of ihe street, as you 
return late at night from the opera — the 
sexton who conducts you through a 
church or a cathedral — the polite stranger 
who helps you at table, or hands you the 
newspaper in a coflee-house. At Vienna 
nothing is too unimportant for invest!- 

Stion; conversations are listened to» 
iters opened — movements, however 
trifling, carefully noted — every thing 
falls into that vast, all-grasping, inevi- 
table reservoir which is called the police; 
and one might almost suppose that 
Mettemich kept spies upon himself, so 
int^^ a part of his system is universal 
espionage — like the miser, who used to 
rob himself at night for fear that others 
should do it for him. 

To live perfectly unsuspected at 
Vienna, It would not be sufficient to 
possess a proud and ancient title, and to 
be well known as a thorough- going 
aristocrat; for man is an inconstant 
animal, and dukes and marquises have 
been known to turn out verv radicals. 
The greatest certainty would lie in 
being deaf, dumb, and blind ; or at least 
in a condition similar to that of a certain 
Prussian philosopher, who had laboured 
so hard in study, thought and written so 
much, devoted himself with such ardour 
to science, that his physical strength 
gave way under the constant attrition of 
his indefatigable mental energy, and he 
became so ill and feeble, that his life was 
at one time thought in danger. At 
lenffth, after a whole course of medicine, 
and an inconceivable multitude of reme- 
dies, which his watchings and intellectual 
labours rendered perfectly useless, his 
physicians told him that they could do 
nothing for him — die he must — unless 
he gave up study, and abstained from 
thinking. 
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'* And where ihall I go, then — what 
shall I do, if I must not think? " said 
the patient. 

*< Go ! " answered the medical gentle- 
men ;** go to Austria." 

Thereupon a passport for Vienna was 
procured, on which was written in a bold, 
plain hand, " H. A,, private gentleman^ 
commanded by his physicians not to think;** 
and when he arrived at Vienna, and the 
police-officers read the inscription, the 
gates were opened wide, and a guard of 
honour turn«l out for his reception. 

The maa who stands at the head of 
this vast system — who knows all its 
agents, means and actions — ^in whose 
hand are united its innumerable wires — 
is Prince Metternich ; it is he who is 
really sovereign judge and absolute mas- 
ter of Austria. From him all instruc- 
tions emanate; to him, in the last resort, 
all controversies and questions are re- 
ferred. A word from his mouth would 
bear us in triumphal procession from the 
frontiers to the capital; another would 
consign us to the dungeons of Olmutz. 
I have seen him once — this man without 
parallel in the world, unless it be the 
Prince de Talleyrand— this man, whose 
head has whitened amid the windings 
and intrigues of diplomacy — who decreed 
the ruin of the first Napoleon, and the 
death of the second— who wrote and read 



despatches while the thunders of the 
Corsican were pealing at Austerlitz, at 
Jena, at Moscow and Madrid — and who, 
after the victories of the French had 
shaken the world, stepped from his cabi- 
net to send their emperor to St. Helena, 
and place himself at the head of the Ger- 
man confederation, in his stead. I have 
seen him once — the potent minister before 
whom every head was bent, the smiling 
courtier, whose very look was flattery. 
I gazed long and earnestly upon that 
calm and unwrinkled brow ; that counte- 
nance which always bears a thoughtful 
expression, but never reveals more of 
what is passing within than its master 
pleases — those lips which smile upon you 
while the eyes are reading your very heart. 
His coming was watched with anxiety — 
all eyes followed his movements, all ears 
were attentive to catch his slightest word. 
He moved around the courtly circle, like 
a political machine; but no sooner was 
the prescribed circuit finished, than he 
turned, as if glad to escape from a long 
and wearisome constraint, and seated 
himself by the side of his lately-married 
wife. And she, young, lovely, gracious, 
animated and glittering with jewels, con- 
trasted with that impersonation of diplo- 
macy like the new-born liberty of nations 
with the superannuated principle of ab- 
solute hereoitary sway. J. G. W. 



TRADESMEN'S TOKENS. 




We here present our readers with a 
representation of the halfpenny token of 
Master Backster, the host of the Mother 
Red Cap, in Holloway, in the reign of 
the most religious and gracious king 
Charles the Second. It is a fair speci- 
men of the substitute for small change 
at that period, both in its execution and 
the orthoffrapby of its inscription . Evelyn 
in his folio of strange jumble, entitled 
" NumisnuUa, or a Discourse of Medals, 
ancient and modem,** incidentally men- 
tions these * pledges for a halfjpenny.' 
"The tokens," says he, "which every 
tavern and tippling house (in the days of 
late anarchy and confusion among us) pre- 
sumed to stamp and utter for immediate 
exchange, as they were passable through 



the neighbourhood, which, though seldom 
reaching further than the next street or 
two, may happily in after times come to 
exercise and busy the learned critic what 
they should signifie, and fill whole volumes 
with their conjectures." — 

Few of our readers can be altogether 
unacquainted with the tradesmen's tokens 
so common in the seventeenth century; 
but they are probably i^orant of the 
cause of the eviL The silver penny, in 
the earliest Saxon times, weighed twenty- 
four grains; hence our term penny- 
weight ; but in the time of Edward the 
Confessor it had declined considerably, 
and continued to decline until the reign 
of James I, when it contained only 7f 
grains. The coinage of its half was then 
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out of the question, and many whemes 
were proposed upon the coming of that 
prince to the throne, for coining farthing 
tokens. Three years before the death of 
Elizabeth, she was again pressed to accede 
to a proposition which had been previous- 
ly made to her ; but with her charac- 
teristic obstinacy she declared her resolu- 
tion never to consent to a copper money. 

The reasons stated to James, were the 
same as those which had been urged 
with his predecessor; namely, the in- 
fringement of the prerogative by private 
individuals, who issueid tokens and 
pledges for a halfpenny, in great num- 
bers ; the loss to the poor by their not 
being universally current, and the want 
of them to bestow in charity. What 
king could resist such a plea as the last? 
va farthing tokens appeared, the charita- 
ble feelings of the leiges found vent, and 
copper coin rattled in^e pouches of the 
hsJt, the lame, and the blind. In those 
days, a pious wish that the donor might 
enter by the straight gate, was exchanged 
for one of these little pieces against 
which Elisabeth felt such peculiar hor- 
ror. 

In July, 1626, a patent for coining 
farthing tokens was granted for seven- 
teen years, to Frances Duchess Dowager 
of Richmond, and others. Forgeries 
were however very numerous, and some 
of them were probably executed so in- 
geniously, as to puzzle those who were 
authorized to coin farthings. Great 
confusion consequently took place. The 
patentees refused to acknowledge those 
which they pretended were not of their 
issue, and vast numbers being thrown on 
the hands of the people, caused much 
distress. At this time, it is said, there 
was at least a hundred thousand pounds' 
worth dispersed. 

The great quantity of royal tokens 
uttered by the patentees, the number of 
counterfeits which were mingled with 
them, and the refusal of the patentees to 
change them, at length put an entire 
stop to the currency, and in 1762 they 
were abolished by proclamation. In the 
tenth year of Charles the First — Hawkes 
and others, were fined and set in the 
piUory, for forging the authorized &rth- 
ing tokens. 

The Mother Bed-cap was situated at 
upper Holloway, between the three and 
four mile stones, and we believe a public 
house with the same sign, still stands on 
its site. Holloway appears to have been 
a favourite resort of the Londoners, on 
holidays, in the seventeenth century. 
In an old comedy, entitled << Jack Drum's 



Entertainment," printed in 1601, the 
following delectable verses occur : — 

Skip it and trip it, nimUy, nimbly. 

Tickle it, tickle it lastily ; 

Strike op tlie Ubor for tlie wenches' favour. 

Tickle it, tickle it faiadlv. 

Let OS be scene on Highgate greene. 

To dance for the hononr of Holloway ; 

Since we are come hitlier, let's spare for no 

leather. 
To dance for the hononr of Hotto¥H^f, 

The holiday folks, no doubt, sought the 
fresco of the Mother Red-ci^), afUr dan- 
cing themselves out of breath. Drunken 
Bamaby, in his " Itinerarie," visited 
the Mother Red-cap, and did not meet 
the best of company, as may be inferred 
from the following lines, which our 
reader will forgive us for not translating. 

"Yeni HoUowell, Pilmm Rubrum, 
In cohortem moliebrem ; 
Me Adonidem vocant omnes 
Meretricis Babylonis ; 
Tangant, tingnnt, molliont, makent. 
At egentem foris pnlsant." 

Ciris. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF 
EUROPE. 

BT AN AMKBICAN. 

No. I. 

Trieste* Its extensive Commerce— Hospitality of 
Mr. Moore— Roins of Pola^Immense Am- 
phitheatre— Village of Pola— Coast of Dalmatia, 
of Apalia and Calabria— Otranto— Sails for 
the Isles of Greece. 

TaixsTX is certainly a most agreeable 
place. Its streets are beautifully paved 
and clean, its houses new and wdl built, 
and its shops as handsome and as well 
stocked with every variety of things as 
those of Paris. Its immense commerce 
brings all nations to its port, and it is 
quite the commercial centre of the con- 
tinent. The Turk smokes cross-legged 
in the cqfet the English merchant has his 
box in the coimtry and his snug esta- 
blishment in town; the Italian has his 
opera, and his wife her cavalier, the Yan- 
kee captain his respectable boarding- 
house, and the German his four meals a 
day at a hotel dyed brown with tpbaoco. 
Every nation is at home in Trieste*.* 

The society is beyond what is common 
in a European mercantile city. The 
English are numerous enough to support 
a church ; and the circle, of which our 
hospitable consul is the centre, is one of 
the most refined and agreesble it has 
been my happiness to meet. The friends 
of Mr. Moore have pressed every possible 
civility and kindness upon the commodore 
and his officers, and his own house has 
been literally our home on shore. It is 
the curse of this volant life, otherwise so 
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attractive, that its frequent partings are 
bitter in proportion to its good fortune. 
We make friends but to lose them. 

We got under weigh with a light 
breeze this morning, and stole gently out 
of the bay. The remembrance of a thou- 
sand kindnesses made our anchors lift 
heavily. We waved our handkerchief 
to the consul, whose balconies were filled 
with his charming family watching our 
departure, and, with a freshening wind, 
disappeared around the point, and put up 
our helm for Pola. 

The ruins of Pola^ though among the 
first in the world, are seldom visited. 
They lie on the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic, at the head o( a superb natural 
bay, far from any populous town, and 
are seen only by the chance trader who 
hugs the shore for the land-breeze, or the 
Albanian robber who Ipoks down upon 
them with wonder from the mountains. 
What their age is I cannot say nearly. 
The country was conquered by the 
Romans about one hundred years before 
the time of our Saviour, and the amphi- 
theatre and temples were probably erected 
soon after. 

We ran into the bay with the other 
frigate close astern, and anchored off a 
small green island which shuts in the 
inner harbour. There is deep water up 
to the ancient town on either side» and it 
seems as if nature had amused herself 
with constructing a harbour incapable of 
improvement. Pola lay about two miles 
from the sea. 

It was just evening, and we deferred 
our visit to the ruins till morning. The 
majestic ampitheatre stood on a gentle 
ascent, a mile from the ship, goldenly 
bright in the fiush of sunset ; the plea- 
sant smell of the shore stole over the 
decks, and the bands of the two frigates 
played alternately the evening through. 
The receding mountains of Istria 
changed their light blue veils gradually 
to gray and sable, and with the pure 
stars of these enchanted seas, and the 
shell of a new moon bending over Italy 
in the west, it was such a night as one 
remembers like a friend. The Constel- 
lation was to part from us here, leaving 
us to pursue our voyage to Greece. 
There were those on board who had 
brightened many of our " hours ashore," 
in diese pleasant wanderings. We pulled 
back to our own ship, after a farewell 
visit, with regrets deepened by crowds 
of pleasant remembrances. 

The next morning we pulled ashore 
to the ruins. The amphitheatre was 
close upon the sea, and, to my surprise 



and pleasure, there was no cicerone, A 
contemplative donkey was grazing under 
the walls, but there was no other living 
creature near. We looked at its vast 
circular wall with astonishment. The 
coliseum at Rome, a larger building 
of the same description, is, from the 
outside, much less imposing. The whole 
exterior wall, a circular pile one hundred 
feet high in front, and of immense 
blocks of marble and granite, is as per- 
fect as when the Roman workman hewed 
the last stone. The interior has been 
nearly all removed. The well-hewn 
blocks of the many rows of seats were 
too tempting, like those of Rome, to the 
barbarians who were building near. The 
circle of the arena, in which the gladia- 
tors and wild beasts of these then new- 
conquered provinces fought, is still 
marked by the foundations of its barrier. 
It measures two hundred and twenty- 
three feet. Beneath it is a broad and 
deep canal, running toward the sea, 
fiUed with n^arble columns, still erect 
upon their pedestals, used probably for 
the introduction of water for the naumjOr- 
chia. The whole circumference of the 
amphitheatre is twelve hundred and 
fifty-six feet, and the thickness of the 
exterior wall seven feet six inches. Its 
shape is oblong, the length being four 
hundred and thirty-six feet, and the 
breadth three hundred and fifty. The 
measurements were taken by the cap- 
tain's orders, and are doubtless critically 
correct. 

We loitered about the ruins several 
hours, finding in every direction the 
remains of the dilapidated interior. The 
sculpture upon the fallen capitals and 
fragments of frieze was in the highest 
style of ornament. The arena is over- 
grown with rank grass, and the crevices 
in the walls are filled with flowers. A 
vineyard, with its large blue grape just 
within a week of ripeness, encircles 
the rear of the amphitheatre. The 
boat's crew were soon among them, much 
better amused than they could have 
been by all the antiquities in Istria. 

We walked from the amphitheatre to 
the town ; a miserable village, built 
around two antique temples, one of 
which still stands alone, with its fine 
Corinthian columns, looking just ready 
to crumble. The other is incorporated 
barbarously with the guard-house of the 
place, and is a curious mixture of beau- 
tiful sculpture and dirty walls. The 
pediment, which is still perfect, in the 
rear of the building, is a piece of carving 
worthy of the choicest cabinet of Europe. 
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The thieveries from the amphitheatre are 
easily detected. There is soaroely a beg- 
gar's house in the village, that does not 
shew a bit or two of sculptured marble 
upon its front. 

At the end of the village stands a 
triumphal arch, recording the conquests 
of a Roman consul. Its front, towards 
the town, is of Parian marble, beautifully 
chiselled. One recognizes the solid 
magnificence of that glorious nation, 
when he looks on these relics of their 
distant conquests, almost perfect after 
eighteen hundred years. It seems as if 
the foot -print of a Roman were eternal. 

We stood out of the little bay, and 
with a fresh wind, ran down the coast 
of Dalmatia, and then crossing to the 
Italian side, kept down the ancient shore 
of Apulia and Calabria, to the mouth of 
the Adriatic. I have been looking at 
the land with the glass, as we ran smooth- 
ly along, counting castle after castle 
built boldly on the sea, and behind them, 
on the green hills, the thickly-built 
villages, with their smokins chimneys 
and tall spires, pictures of fertility and 
peace. It was upon these shores that 
the Barbary corsairs descended so often 
during the last century, carrying off for 
eastern harems, the lovely women of 
Italy. We are just off Otranto, and a 
noble old castle stands frowning from 
the extremity of the Cape. We ^could 
throw a shot into its embrasures as 
we pass. It might be the " Castle of 
Otranto," for the romantic look it has 
from the sea. 

We have out-sailed the Constellation, 
or we should part from her here. Her 
destination is France ; and we shall be 
to-morrow amid the Isles of Greece.* 
The pleasure of realizing the classic 
dreams of one's boyhood, is not to be ex- 
pressed in a line. I look forward to the 
succeeding month or two as to the *' red- 
letter " chapter of my life. Whatever 
I may find the reality, my heart has 
glowed warmly and delightfully with 
the anticipation. Commodore Patterson 
is, fortunately for me, a scholar and a 
judicious lover of the arts, and loses no 
opportunity, consistently with his duty, 
to give his officers the means of examin- 
ing the curious and the beautiful in these 
interesting seas. The cruise, thus far, 
has been one of continually mingled 
pleasure and instruction, and the best of 
it, by every association of our early days, 
is to come. N. P. Willis. 

• It was to this point (the ancient Hydran- 
torn) that Pyrrhns proposed to bnild a bridge 
ft^m Greece— on/y sixty miles ! He deserved 
to ride on an elephant. 



NOTES OF A READER. 

WXDDINOS IN QUITO. 

Thi manner of celebrating a wedding 
among the lower classes, says Terry in 
his travels, will perhaps give as good an 
idea of the character of the populace, as 
anything I can offer. For two days and 
two nights in succession, we had heard 
sounds of drumming, playing on differ- 
ent instruments, and singing, mingled 
with bacchanalian shouts and laughter, 
proceeding from a house opposite to us, 
the door of which was kept constantly 
closed We inquired the cause of this 
protracted festivity, and were informed 
that they were celebrating the nuptials 
of apulpero, or keeper of a grog-shop. 
We asked if we could be permitted to 
witness it for a short time, and were an. 
•swered, that thejr would be very glad to 
have us come in ; but that if we entered, 
we should be obliged to comply with the 
custom, and remain until tlie whole was 
over, for no one was allowed to pass out 
of the gate until the end of the festivity, 
which never continued leas than four 
days, and often six or eight. As we had 
no inclination to undergo such a pe- 
nance» we were obliged to content our- 
selves with a description. After the 
knot is tied, which is done in the morn- 
ing, all the guests proceed to the house 
of the brid^^oom, and the day is past 
in dancing, and drinking chica and 
spirits. At night the bride and groom 
are allowed to absent themselves, and 
then the uproar begins, which soon 
grows <* fiist and furious ; " the one who 
can drink most and dance longest, is 
most applauded ; nobody thinks of going 
to bed (if indeed there be any l^s), 
but when overcome by liquor and fa- 
tigue, men and women promiscuously 
lie on the floors or benches, wherever 
they may happen to fall. The musicians 
are relieved from time to time, and take 
their places among the dancers. This 
scene proceeds day after day, the actors 
alternately wallowing in beastly drunk- 
enness, and dancing and yelling in mad 
frenzy, until they or the liquors are en- 
tirely exhausted. On the morning of 
the fifth day, the guests in the house 
opposite us, began to issue forth one by 
one, and a more degraded-looking, 
beastly, and squalid set of beings, I 
never saw; reeling, dull-eyed and bloat- 
ed, with their clothes filthy and in rags, 
they staggered away from the scene of 
debauch. Fatal accidents not unfre- 
quently occur at these orgies, in the 
quarrels which are the necessary conse- 
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quence of their unnaturally excited 
passions. The consequence of such as- 
semblies as I have described, upon the 
morab of the community in more re- 
spects than one, is sufficiently obvious to 
need no conunent. 



THX 

FIGHT OF HELL-KETTLE. 

BT TTBONX FOWKB, 

Author of the '< Lost Heir/' the "Kine's 
Secret/' Ac. 

Nkver let it be said the days of chivalry 
are fled: heralds may have eeaaed to 
record good blows stricken, to the tune 
of " a largesse worthie knights** — ^pen- 
non and banner, square and swallow- 
tail*d, sleeve and scarf, with all the 
trumpery of chivalry, are long since 
dead, 'tis true; but the lofty generous 
feeling with which that term has become 
synonymous, is yet burning clear and 
bright within ten thousand bosoms, not 
one of which ever throbbed at the recol- 
lections the word itself inspires in <*gentil 
heartes," or could tell the difference be- 
tween Or and Gules, or Vert and Sable, 
as the following narration of a combat 
between two "churles,** or "villains," 
as the herald would term my worthies, 
will, I trust, go nigh to prove. 

It was the fair night at Donard, a small 
village in the very heart of the mountains 
of Wicklow, when, at the turn of a corner 
leading out of the Dunlavin road, towards 
the middle of the fair, two ancient foemen 
abruptly encountered. They eyed one 
another for a moment, without moving a 
step, when the youngest, a huge six-foot 
mountaineer, in a long topcoat, having 
his shirt opened from breast to ear, 
displaying, on the least movement, a 
brawny chest that was hairy enough for 
a trunk, growing rather impatient, said 
in a quick under-tone, that a listener 
would have set down for the extreme of 
politeness, 

'< You'll Uive the wall, Johnny Evans? " 

To which civil request came reply, in 
a tone equally bland, 

" Not at your biddin*, if you stand 
where you are till next fiur day. Mat. 
Dolan.** 

" You know well I could fling you, 
neck and heels, into that gutter, m one 
minute, Johnny, ma bouchiL" 

" You might, indeed, if you called up 
twenty of the Dunlavin &ction at your 
back," coolly replied Evans. 

*« I mane, here's the two empty hands 
could do all that, and never ax help. 



'ather,** retorted Dolan, thrusting forth 
two huge paws from under his coat. 

"In the name o' heaven, thin, thry 
it/* said Evans, flinging the alpeen* he 
had up to this time been balancing 
curiously, over the roof of the cottage 
by which they stood ; adding, " here's a 
pair of fists, with as little in thim as your 
own ! •* 

" It*s aisy to brag by your own bam, 
Johnny Evans/* said Dolan, pointing 
with a sneer to the police guard-house, 
on the opposite side of the way, a hun- 
dred yards lower down; "the peelers 
would be likely to look on, and see a 
black Orangeman, like yourself, quilted, 
in his own town, under their noses, by 
one Mat. Dolan, from Dunlavin, all the 
way!** 

'< There's raison in that, any way, 
Matty," replied John, glancing in the 
direction indicated. " It*s not likely 
thim that's paid by government to keep 
the peace, would stand by and see it 
broke, by papist or protestant : but 1*11 
make a bargaita wid you ! if your blood*8 
over hot for your skin, which I think, to 
say truth, it has long been — come off* at 
oust to Hell-kettle wid me, and in the 
light of this blessed moon, 1*11 fight it 
out wid you, toe to toe ; and we*ll both 
be the aisier after, whichever's bate," 

" There's my hand to that, at a word, 
Johnny,** cried Dolan, suiting the action 
to the word — and the hands of the foes 
clasped freely and frankly together. 

« But are we to be only ourselves, do 
ye mane?** inquired Matthew. . 

"And enufP, too,'* answered Evans; 
"^ we could'nt pick a friend out of any 
tint above, without raisin a huUabaloo 
the divil wouldn't quiet without blows. 
Here, now, I'U give you the wall, only 
you jump the hedge into Charles 
Faucett*s meadow, and cut across the 
hiU, by Holy-well, into the road, where 
you'll meet me ; divil a soul else will you 
meet that way to-night ; and I want to 
call at home for the tools.** 

"Keep the wall/* cried Dolan, as 
Evans stepped aside, springing himself at 
the same time into the road, ancle deep 
in mud ; '* I'll wait for you at the bric^, 
on the Holy-wood glin road. Good 
bye." 

A moment after, Dolan had cleared 
the hedge leading out of the lane into 
Mr. Faucett's paddock, and Evans was 
quietly plodding his way homeward. 
To reach his cottage, he had to run the 
gauntlet through the very throng of the 
fair, amidst crowded tents, whence re- 
• Little stick. 
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sounded the ill-according sounds of the 
bagpipe and fiddle, and the loud wboo ! 
of the jig-dancers, as they beat with 
active feet the temporary floor, that 
rattled with their tread. Johnny made 
short greeting with those of his friends 
he encountered, and on entering his 
house, 'plucked a couple of black, busi- 
ness-like looking sticks from the chim- 
ney, hefted them carefully, and measured 
them together with an eye as strict as 
ever gallant paired rapier with, till, 
satisfi^ of their equality, he put his top- 
coat over his shoulders, and departing 
by the back door, rapidly cleared two or 
three small gardens, and made at once 
for the fields. As Dolan dropped from 
the high bank into the lane near the 
bridge on one side, Evans leaped the 
gate opposite. 

« You've lost no time, fegs," observed 
Matthew, as they drew toeetber, shoulder 
to shoulder, stalking rapidly on. 

** I'd bin vexed to keep you waitin* 
this time, any how,** replied Johnny — 
and few other words patted. 

Just beyond the bridge, they left the 
road together, and mounting the course 
of the little stream, in a few minutes 
were shut out from the possibility of ob- 
servance in a wild narrow glen, at whose 
head was a water-fidl of some eighteen 
feet. The pool which received this 
little cascade, was exceedingly deep, and 
having but one narrow outlet, between 
two huge stones, the pent waters were 
forced round and round, boiling and 
chafing for release ; and hence the not 
unpoetic name of Hell-kettle, given to 
this spot. The ground immediately 
about it was wild, bare and stony, and 
in no way derogated from this fearful 
title. 

Near the fall is a little plafond or 
level of some twenty yards square, the 
place designed by Evans for Uie battle- 
ground. Arrived here, the parties 
halted ; and as Dolan stooped to raise a 
little of the pure stream in his hand to 
his lips, Evans cast his coats and vest on 
the gray stone, close by, and pulling his 
shirt over his head, stood armed for the 
fight, not so heavy or so tall a man as 
his antagonist Dolan, but wiry as a ter- 
rier, and having, in agility and training, 
advantages that more than balanced the 
difference of weight and age. 

** I've been thmkin' Johnny Evans,** 
cried Dolan, as he leisurely stripped in 
turn, "we must have two thrys after 
all, to show who*s the best man ; you've 
got your alpcens, wid you, I see, and 
I'm not the boy to say no to thim, but I 



expect you*ll ha* the best ind o' the 
stick, for it's well known, there's not 
your match in Wicklow, if there is in 
Wexford itself.** 

«<That day's past, Matty Dolan,*' 
replied Evans. « It 's five years since 
you and me first had words, at the Pat- 
tern of the Seven-churches, and that 
was the last stroke I struck with a stick. 
There's eight years betune our ages, and 
you're the heavier man by two stone or 
near it ; what more 'ud yes have, man 
aUve!" 

" Oh, never fear me, Johnny, well 
never split about trifles," quietly replied 
DoUm; "but, see here, let*s dress one 
another, as they do potatoes, both ways. 
Stand fairly up to me, for half a dosen 
rounds, fist to fist, and I'll hould the 
alpeen till you're tired, after id." 

<*Why, look ye here, Matty, you 
worked over long on George's quay, and 
were over friendly with the great boxer. 
Mister Donalan, for me to be able for 
yez wid the fists," cried Evans. '< But 
we'll split the difference ; I'll give you a 
quarter of an hour out o* me wid the fists, 
and you'll give me the same time, if I'm 
able, with the alpeen after; and we'll 
toss head or harp, which comes first." 

Evans turned a copper flat on the back 
of his hand, as he ended his proposal, 
and in the same mbment Dolan cried, 

" Harp for ever." 

'* Harp it is," echoed Evans, holding 
the coin up in the moon's ray, which 
shone out but fitfully, as dark clouds 
kept slowly passing over her cold fiu;e. 

In the next moment they were toe to 
toe, in the centre of the little plain, 
both looking^determined and confident ; 
thouffh an amateur would have at once 
decided in favour of Dolan's pose. 

To describe the fight scientifically 
would be too long an affair, sufiice it, 
that although Johnny's agility gave him 
the best of a couple of severe fiUls, yet 
his antagonist's straight hitting and 
superior weight left him the thing 
hollow ; till five quick rounds left Evans 
deaf to time and tune, and as sick as 
though he had swallowed a glass of anti- 
monial wine instead of poteen, 

Dolan carried his senseless foe to the 
pool and dashed water over him by the 
hatfull. 

" Look at my watch,** was Johnny s 
first word, on gaining breath. 

" I can*t tell the time by watch,*' cried 
Dolan, a little sheepish. 

" Give it here, man,** cried Johnny ; 
adding, as he rubbed his left eye, the 
other being fast closed, *< by the Boyne, 
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this is the longest quarter of an hour I 
ever knew — it wants three minutes yet," 
and as he spoke, again he rose up before 
his man. 

**Sit still, Johnny," exclaimed Mat- 
thew; *< I'll forgive you the three 
minutes, any how." 

"Well, thank ye for that," says 
Johnny ; '* I wish I may be able to 
return the compliment presently ; but, 
by St. Donagh, I've mighty little con- 
cait left in myself, just now.'* 

Within five minutes, armed with the 
well- seasoned twigs Johnny had brought 
with him, those honest fellows again 
stood front, and although Evans had lost 
much of the elasticity of carriage, which 
had ever been his charaMeristic when the 
alpeen was in his hand and the shamrock 
under his foot, in times past ; although 
his left eye was closed, and the whole of 
that side of his physiognomy was swollen 
and disfigured through the mauling he 
had received at the hands of Dolan, who 
opposed him, to all appearance fresh as 
at first, yet was his confidence in himself 
unshaken, and in the twinkle of his 
right eye, a close observer might have 
r^id a sure anticipation of the victory a 
contest of five minutes gave to him, for 
it was full that time before Johnny 
struck a good- will blow, and when it took 
effect, a second was uncalled for. The 
point of the stick had caught Dolan 
fairly on the right temple, and laying 
open the whole of the face down to the 
chin, as if done by a sabre stroke, felled 
him senseless. 

After some attempts at recalling his 
antagonist to perception by the brook- 
side without success, Evans began to 
feel a little alarmed for his life, and 
hoisting him on his back, retraced bis 
steps to the village, without ever halting 
by the way, and bore his insensible 
burthen into the first house he came to, 
where, as the devil would have it, a 
sister of Dolan*s was sitting, having a 
poster with the owner, one widow Do- 
novan, over a " rakin-pot o* tay." 

** God save all here,** said Johnny, 
crossing the floor without ceremony, and 
depositing Mat. on the widow's bed. 
** Wid'y, by your lave, let Mat. Dolan 
lie quiet here a bit, till I run down town 
fixr the doctor." 

'* Dolan ! '* screamed the sister and 
the widow, in a breath,'* Mat! is it Mat. 
Dolan that's lying a corpse here, and 
I his own sister, not to know he was in 
trouble?" 

Loud and long were the lamentations 
that fi>llowed this unlucky discovery. 



The sister rushed franticly out to the 
middle of the road, screaming and call, 
ing on the friends of Dolan, to revenge 
his murder on Evans, and the orange- 
men that had decoyed and slain him. 
The words passed from lip to lip, soon 
reaching down the heart of the fair, where 
most of the parties were about this time 
corn'd for anything. 

« Johnny Evans," cried the widow 
Donovan, as he made in few words the 
story known to her, *' true or not, this 
is QO place for you now ; the whole of 
his faction will be up here in a minute, 
and you'll be killed like a dog on the 
flure; out wid you, and down to the 
guard-house while the coast's clear.** 

« I'd best, maybe," cried Evans ; 
" and I'll send the doctor up the quicker 
— but mind, widow, if that boy ever 
spakes, he'll say a fidrer fight was never 
fought — get that out of him, for the love 
o* heaven, Mrs. Donovan." 

" He hasn't a word in him, I fear,*' 
cried the widow, as Johnny left the 
door, and with the readiness of her sex, 
assisted by one or two elderly gossips, 
who were by this time called in, she 
bathed the wound with spirits, and used 
every device which much experience in 
cracked crowns, acquired during the 
lifetime of Willy Donovan, her departed 
lord, suggested to her. Meantime, 
Evans, whilst making his way down 
through the village, had been met, and 
recognized by the half frantic sister of 
Dolan and her infuriated friends, who 
had been all for some time puzzled at the 
absence of him who was proverbial as 
*' Best foot on the flare. 
First stick in the fight." 

« There's the murderer of Mat. Do- 
lan, boys," cried the woman, as some ten 
or twelve yards off she recognized 
Johnny, who was conspicuous enough, 
wearing ^is shirt like a herald's tabard, 
as in his haste he had drawn it on at 
Hell-kettle. With a yell that might 
have scared the devil, thirty athletic 
fellows sprang forward at full speed 
after Evans, who wisely never stayed to 
remonstrate, but made one pair of heels 
serve, where the hands of Briareus, had 
he possessed as many, would not have 
availed him. He arrived at Mrs. Do- 
novan's door before his pursuers ; he 
raised the latch, but it gave not way ; 
the bar was drawn within ; and had his 
strength been equal to it, further flight 
was become impracticable — turning with 
his back to the door, there stood Johnny 
like a lion at bay, uttering no word^ 
since he well knew words would not 
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prevail against the fury of his foes. For- 
irard with wild cries, and loud impre- 
cations, rushed the foremost of the 
pursuers, and Evans' life was not worth 
one moment's purchase ; a dozen sticks 
already clattered like hail upon his 
guard, and on the wall over his head, 
when the door suddenly opening in- 
wards, back tumbled Johnny, and into 
the space thus left vacant stepped a 
gaunt figure, naked to the waist, pale, 
and marked with a stream of blood yet 
flowing from the temple. — With wild 
cries the mob pressed back. 

"It's a ghost! it's Dolan*s ghost!" 
shouted twenty voices, lUwve all of which 
was heard that of the presumed spirit, 
crying in good Irish, ** That's a lie, boys, 
it's Mat. Dolan himself ! able and will- 
ing to make a ghost of the first man that 
liftis a hand agin Johnny Evans; who 
bate me at Hell-kettle like a man, and 
brought me here after, on his back, like 
a brother." 

«* Was it a true fight. Mat. ?" de- 
manded one or two of the foremost, 
recoveringconfidence enough to approach 
Dolan, who, fieunt from the exertion he 
had made, was now resting his head 
against the door-post, 

A pause, and the silence of death fol- 
lowed. Tlie brows of the men began to 
darken j as they drew close to Dolan. 
Evans saw his life depended on the reply 
of his antagonist, who already seemed 
lapsed into insensibility. 

"Answer, Mat. Dolan?" he cried, 
impressively, "for the love of heaven, 
answer me — was it a true fight ?" 

The voice appeared to rouse the faint- 
ing man. He raised himself in the 
doorway, and stretched his right hand 
toward Evans, exclaiming, 

<* True as the cross, by the blessed 
Virgin !" and as he spoke, fell back into 
the arms of his friends. 

Evans was now safe. Half a dozen of 
the soberest of the party escorted him 
down to the police station, where they 
knew he would be secure ; and Dolan's 
friends, bearing him with them on a car, 
departed, without an attempt at riot or 
retaliation. 

This chance took place sixteen years 
ago ; but since that day, there never was 
a fair at Dunlavin that the orangeman 
Evans was not the guest of Dolan ; nor 
is there a fair-night at Donard that Mat. 
Dplan does not pass under the humble 
roof of Johnny Evans. I give the tale 
as it occurred, having always looked upon 
it as an event creditable to the parties, 
both of whom are alive and well, or were 



a year ago; for it is little more since 
Evans, now nigh sixty years old, walked 
me off my legs on a day's grousing over 
Church-mountain, and through Oram's- 
hole, carrying my kit into the bargain. 
Adieu. It will be a long day ere I for- 
get the pool of *< Hell-kettle," or the 
angels in whose company I first stood by 
its bubbling brim. 



COUNTERPART OF 
NAPOLEON. 

Ant traveller who may have been in 
Italy in the ^ring of 1819, must have 
heard of the celebrated migor of the 
Royal Sardinian *Life Guards, who bore 
so strong a resemblance to the great 
Napoleon as to excite the wonder of all 
those who had seen the emperor. At that 
time I was on a visit to the city of Genoa. 
I recollect that one evening I was at the 
Caf(§ du Grand Cairo with a party of 
friends, when we observed an ofiicer in 
the costume of the guards reading at a 
tal>le. We were struck with the 
resemblance which he bore to all the 
busts and portraits of the emperor 
which we had seen. In the midst of 
our conjectures on the subject, an old 
French officer, decorated with the order 
of the Legion of Honour, observing the 
surprise depicted in our countenances, 
very politely joined our party, and said, 
** I can easily imagine, gentlemen, the 
subject of your present astonishment. 
That ofiicer is one of the greatest wonders 
in Europe, and as much like Napoleon 
as if he were his twin brother. Indeed, 
some persons here go so far as to assert 
that both the emperor and his prototype 
are from the same parent stock, which 
may be the case, as the major is a native 
of Corsica, and about Napoleon's age. 
I assure you," continued the French 
officer, "that I was near the emperor 
on the night previous to the bloody and 
disastrous battle of Leipsic. I observed 
him perusing the bulletins of the army ; 
his attitude, thoughtful mood, and his 
general demeanour were a perfect coun- 
terpart to the person before us. See ! 
he is about taking a pinch of snuff! — 
Napoleon's manner to perfection." In 
a word, the enthusiasm of the French 
officer rose to such a pitch, that all the 
visitors of the cafi6 were staring at us. 
The next evening I went to the opera to 
hear the celebrated Madame Catalani, 
and to have a peep at the ex-empress 
Maria Louisa and her father, whose visit 
had been announced. We had not long 
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been lealcd before we diaoovered the 
miyor in the adjoining box. He was 
standing up, his arms folded in the man- 
ner ofNapoleon, and like him he wore 
a green coat buttoned up close to the 
neck, and decorated with two or three 
orders, which he had won in the Italian 
wars, and abore all, the never-to-be-for- 
gotten little cocked hat. Soon after the 
empress entered her box, accompanied 
by a brilliant suite ; but presently the 
audience were thrown into amaxement 
by some confusion' in the ro^ box. 
Maria Louisa had caught a gUmpse of 
the counterfeit presentment of her 
deceased husband, and her confusion and 
astonishment were exhibited in the most 
palpable manner. The king of Sardinia 
was forced to order him on duty, ten 
leagues from Genoa, as his person kept 
the soldiers in constant excitement, who 
never failed to present arms in passing 
him. I understood previous to my 
leaving Genoa, that Maria Louisa had 
sent for the officer and presented him 
with a gold snuff-box, with the emperor's 
likeness set in brilliants. 

An English East- India ci4>tain was 
also remarkable for his resembUnce to 
Napoleon. 

MISCELLANIES. 

CURIOUS KODI OF CATCHING CEOWS IN 
ITALY. 

A recent traveller give the following re- 
markable account of crow-shooting in 
Italy. Being called up (says the au- 
thor) early in the morning, a few days 
after Christmas, we proceeided with two 
servants about a mile from the city of 
Milan, and entered a large meadow co- 
vered with hoar froast, when my friends 
conducted me to a cottage, a little on one 
side of the meadow, where we found five 
or six peasants, with a good fire, se- 
veral fowlinff-pieces, and abundance of 
ammunition m readiness. Being told that 
every thing was prepared, we drank cof- 
fee till the peasants, who had left us 
about an hour, returned and informed us 
that we might proceed as soon as we 
pleased. We, however, advanced no fur- 
ther than the porch of the house, where, 
as we waited some time without the ap- 
pearance of any crows, I was eager to fire 
at them, but my friend checked my ar- 
dour. ' Stay,' said he, * they will descend 
presently, and approach so near to us, 
that we may shoot them without trouble.* 
And soon after, to my utter astonishment, 
I observed them stop their course all at 



once, take several circuits round the 
meadow, and afterwards descend, a few 
at a time, upon the ground upon which 
we were waiting for their appearance. 
Not knowing the secret, my curiosity 
still increased, especially as I observed 
that the whole of them not only descend- 
ed, but that they seemed to have stationed 
themselves, as it were, in various parts of 
the field. But this was not all ; for upon 
a closer inspection, I found their heads 
were absolutely fixed in the ground, from 
whence, after a struggle of some dura- 
tion, I saw them successively rising, and 
apparently with a white cap on their 
heads, which I soon perceived to be made 
of strong cartridge paper. It was now 
that this comedy commenced, and began 
to take a tragical turn ; for the crows, to 
liberate themselves, putting themselves in 
a number of laughable attitudes, brought 
forward the peasants, who, clapping their 
hands and setting up a loud cry, the mo- 
tion of the crows became the most con- 
fused imaginable. Flight, if such an 
awkward movement deserve the name, 
was in all diredons; striking against 
each other with such force, as fre- 
quently to bring them to the ground. 

It should be observed, that the noise 
of their talons scratching upon the thick 
paper caps that inclosed their heads, had 
no small effect; till in the end, taking to 
our fire-arms, we were employed near an 
hour in shooting them : at the termina- 
tion of which, I was informed by my 
friends, that holes being purposdy dug 
in the ground, and filled with paper of a 
conical form, the narrow extremities of 
the latter containing each a piece of raw 
meat, it was the smell of the meat that 
brought the crows to the spot. It is frir- 
ther to be observed, that the inside of 
this paper cap was copiously larded with 
bird-lime, attached so much the closer 
by the pressure of the crows' heads after 
the meat, that it was impossible for them 
to disengage themselves. J. H. 

CHANGES OP THE MIND. 

The mind is always undergoing fine 
changes. Impressions fade, and their 
distinct new edge is worn off*. As an 
example: observe a portrait of some 
friend during his presence, and again 
during his absence. In the first case, 
the likeness will lose much of its resem- 
blance and power to strike. You com- 
pare it with the original, and a thousand 
points of difference appear. But when 
the original is away, the picture grows 
upon you, and attains at last almost the 
force of reality. M. N. 
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MANORIAL ARCHIVES; 

OK, 

THE ROMANCE OF OLD MANSIONS. 

A SERIES OF 8TOMES BY HO&ACE 
OUILFO&D. 

(For the Parierre,) 

** Though what ailed nte, I might not, %%eli as 

they, 
Ralce np some forewora tales that smothered lay 
In chimney corners, smoked with winter fires, 
To read and roclc asleep our drowsy sires? 
No man his threshold better tinows than I ; 
Brute's fir^t arrival and first victory. 
Saint George's Sorrell, or his Cross of Blood, 
Arthur's Round Board, or Caledonian Wood; 
Or holy battles of bold Charlemaene, 
What knights of his did Salem's siege maintain ; 
How the mad rival of fair Angelice 
Was physicked ft'ora the new-found Paradise. 
High stories they 1 " 

SUhop HalVt Satirtt, 



The fire-place in the old Parsonage 
parlour at Elston is worthy of volumes. 
It is a huge arched recess or alcove, 
. about five feet deep, ten wide, and six 
high ; so that to sit around this parlour 



fire is literally assembling on the hearth. 
You are completely screened o£f from 
the rest of the apartment, and seem to 
be in a regular cabinet. 

Unfortunately, I saw it in the dog- 
days, and the Intense heat of the weather 
left me no alternative but to admire the 
groups of gay flowers and cool green 
boughs that adorned, but certainly 
umrped, the hospitable grate. Mean- 
while imagination was not idle ; — how 
could she with such a provocative before 
her? 

And oh! thought I, what a grand 
asylum for Caius Marcius to have dig- 
nified with his muffled majesty ! What 
a hearth for Milton's Goblin to have 
basked his hairy length ! What a shrine 
for the little Olympus of domestic deities 
to stand ranged around its sacred pene- 
tralia ! v/*» A 

But, better ^)|^yall, what a glorious 
retreat, what a nook, what a nest of 
comfort, when the night falls, and the 
curtains are drawn, and the snow hisses 
against the casement, and the wind 
swoofs roimd the chimneys, and the 
43 
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court-gates slam, and the weathercocks 
whine, and the mighty Fire, that master 
magician of the hour, shakes with a 
roaring laugh his lambent crest, and 
scatters liveliness and lustre through the 
room! — Oh at that time, within the 
verge of this fire-side^ to listen and re- 
late, among old and dear associates, the 
legend and the lay,— enchanted glasses 
ringing their crystal chimes between 
every pause of conversation's pleasurable 
din, — with no light but the fire that now 
kindles the animated eye of a narrator, 
now plays on the anxious cheek of a 
listener, and ever and anon emblazes the 
crimson grape-juice, as it flows in mo- 
derate, yet exhilarating course — 

" Giving a gentle kiss to every ' lip' 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage/' 

this would be indeed ei^oyment, oftener 
talked of, alas! than experienced. 

Or, if cUom, how delightfully could I 
ensconce myself in the remotest corner 
of this fire-side, poring over some excit- 
ing or absorbing volume. Then, while 
withovt the indignant night groaned, as 
the tempest violated her solemn and 
melancholy reign, I would look around 
on the cheerfulness and tranquillity 
vnthifiy uninvaded by the storm, and 
unmolested by the gloom, exclaiming 
with Mulla*s Bard : — 

" Let no lamenting cries, nor dolefnl tears, 
Be lieard all niglit within, nor yet without ; 
Ne let false whisper^, breeding hidden fears. 
Break gentle sleep with misconceived doubt ; 
Let no deluding dreams, nor dreadful sights. 
Make sudden, sad affrights ; 
Ne let hoQtfe-fires, nor lightnings, helpless 

harms, 
Ne let the Ponk, nor other evil sprights ; 
Ne let mischievous witches, with their diarros, 
Ne let hobgoblina, names whose sense we see 

not, 
Fray us with things that be not. 
Let not the skriec^-owl nor the stork be heard, 
' Nor the night-raven, tiiat still deadly yells. 
Nor damned ghosts, called up with mighty 

spells. 
Nor griesly vultures, make us once affeard : 
Let none of these their dreary accents ring, 
Ne let the woods them answer 1 "* 

Undoubtedly the fire-side is the Mag- 
nus Apollo of romance, the cradle at 
once, and the nurse of legendary lore. 
Look at the superiority oi our northern 
tales over the voluptuous lucubrations of 
softer and sunnier realms, and you may 
trace it to the influence of the long 
winter nights, the heartsome homes, and 
the hearth-flame; — the talkative, the 
amusing, the ethereal hearth - flame, — 
which at once inspires our fancies, and 
su^ests our recreation. 



Spenser's Epithalaminm. 



The soft purple sky, jewelled with 
stars, the paradisal perfumes from groves 
of orange and palm, the silver sparkles 
of the marble fountain soothing the still 
and tepid air, the gushing cadences of 
the nightingale, the tall, pillared pa- 
vilion, wooing the spirit-like breezes to 
wander and whisper round its painted 
galleries, or flit through the gilt lattice 
of its balconies ; — all these appliances 
had much in themselves to divide and 
distract attention from the story-teller of 
Italian gardens. 

But when the dark night, early 
swooping down on the woods and towers 
of English homes, drove within their 
gates, and gathered round their fire- 
sides, both young and old, high and low, 
from the stirring excitement of out-door 
toil or sport ; when rain, and sleet, and 
wind, stalked by door and window, grim 
warders as they were, and forbade all 
egress; when the well-spread board had 
exhausted its gratifications, and the very 
wine-cup had ceased to charm, then did 
that domestic &ne, the chimney vault, 
manifest its glories unveiled; then did 
the feudal focus vindicate philosophy for 
appropriating its Roman title to express 
the centre of attraction ! 

Alone and paramount, the monarch 
of flame convened his court around him, 
and in his honour did men receive that 
enchanting tissue of record, fable, story, 
ballad, jest, — that, crusted with tradi- 
tion's tarnished gold, hangs, from age to 
age, like some antique re^ canopy, over 
his dusky and time-honoured throne. 

The intense interest these tales in- 
spired transported the auditory into the 
very scenes and actions they heard re- 
lated ; and the tapestried walls of the 
baron's hall, as well as the smoky rafters 
of the vassal's cottage, fleeted away, to 
disclose the pomp of palaces, the gather- 
ing of warriors, the knightly tournament, 
the bowers of ladies, the miracles of 
saints, the bloody combat, the radiant 
bridal, vdth all the feats of Crusaders 
and Saracens, sorcerers and assassins, 
flaming dragons, red-plumed paladins, 
and distressed damsels. 

In days of yore, — those stormy days 
that we call dark (and a magnificent 
darkness it was !) the amusement of 
story-telling was at its height of popu- 
larity. Speaking of fire-side romances, 
an old writer says, " They have been the 
revivers of drowsy age at midnight. 
Old and young have, with such tades, 
chimed matins till the cock crew in the 
morning. Bachelors and maidens have 
compassed the Christmas fire-block till 
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the curfew bell rang candle out. The 
old shepherd and the young plough boy, 
after their day's labour, have carolled 
out the same to make them merry 
withal; and who but they have made 
long nights seem short, and heavy toils 
easy?" 

This good old fashion is now rapidly 
disappearing ; or rather, has completely 
sunk below the horizon. But I am not 
going to snivel and howl over modern 
degeneracy; neither will I spit upon 
those insipidities it has substituted for 
the ancient, the red-lettered, the illumi- 
nated chronicles of the fire-side. I 
would only hazard one little assertion : — 

There are no grandmothers now a- 
days, neither are there any children I — 
we are all full-grown, well-informed 
young gentlemen, and young ladies ; 
sunning ourselves in the very m^idian 
of intellect, wearing round our brows the 
aureola of perfection ! But 

'* My pensive public, wherefore loolc you sad? 
I liad a grandmother ; " 

and some of the fruits resulting from 
that inestimable advantage you may 
gather, if you like ; — the alternative is 
obvious. 



LADY OF WOLFHAMSCOTE. 

ROMANCE THE FIRST. 

" Now, when as all the world in silence deepe 

Y^rowded was, and every mortal wight 
Was drowned in the depths of deadly sleepe. 

Fair Malecasta, whose engrieved sprig^t 
Coold find no rest in such perplexed plight. 

Lightly arose out of her weary bed. 
And under the black vele of guilty night. 

Her with a scariott muitle covered. 
That waa with gold and ermines faire enveloped." 
Fakky Qubknb. B. III. C. I. 

WoLFHAMSCOTK Hall was one of those 
j&ntastic variegated old houses, which 
are now so fiist vanishing from earth, 
either demolished by the onslaught of 
pitiless improvement, or abandoned to 
the more respectful, if not less &tal ad- 
vances of decay. In the first instance, a 
smart modem tenement generally starts 
up in all the comfortable impertinences 
of bright red-brick, smug-faced stucco, 
white sash, < green door, and brass 
Imocker.' But in the latter case, time 
goes lazily, as if reluctantly, to work; 
here tumbling down a battlement, there 
mumbling up a pillar, — undermining a 
turret or two, by way of change, and, 
fi>r a freak, flinging three tiers of cham- 
bers into one, by eating away the main- 
beams of floors and ceilings. And 
sometimes he flouts the inquisitive wan- 



derer by knocking down a staircase, so 
that all access to the upper rooms is de- 
nied. But; nature follows in his track, 
and heals or hides the wounds which he 
inflicts. Where the rent masonry gapes 
in jigged fissures, she spreads a scarf of 
silken moss, and covers up the scar; 
where moulded arch, and flowery capi- 
tal lie at loggerheads, tumbling, and 
choakinor up the court, she bids the fra- 
grant gill spread a carpet, and the eglan- 
tine hang its rose-broidered bannerols ; — 
and, in short, with such a x>atient affec- 
tion doth she brood over the relics of her 
rival sister, that ere long, she builds for 
the poor downfallen pile, a beautiful 
mausoleum of branching shrubs, glossy 
turf, and sweet and coloured flowers. 
You forget the gorgeous majesty of the 
fabric, in contemplating the veiled loveli- 
ness of the ruin. 

But the old mansion of Wolfhamscote, 
though of some pretension in its day, 
was always a gloomy, melancholy-loolc- 
ing pile. It was large enough in con- 
science, and no builder's brain, in that 
most romantic epoch of English architec- 
ture, — ^the reigns of the Tudors, — could 
have rioted in a more lavish exuberance 
of style than Wolfhamscote displayed. 
Decoration actually seemed to have wan- 
toned, ay run wild, in the carvework, 
and stripework, and pendants, and finials, 
and little pillared balconies, of the capri- 
cious old building. 

In the first place, you were especially 
struck with the irregular size and mould 
of the different portions of the house. 
Now a tall slender tower, challenging 
the very skies; — ^then a beetle-browed 
crouching wing, whose single row of 
windows seemed stooping to kiss the 
moat The tiers of gables were all at 
odds — some smiled complacently side 
by side; — some shouldered each other 
gruffly, — and even turned their backs ; — 
some had broad jolly fiices ; others looked 
narrow, and stiff, and sour ; here a bold 
well-proportioned square advanced from 
the building, emblazed with a sunbroad 
oriel ; and, close by, — ^the house shrunk, 
as if it had got the stitch, into a oon- 
traeted recess, disclosing its one grim 
iU-conditioned window. 

The windows themselves looked as if 
they had been slapped at random into 
the edifice, countless in multitude, incal- 
culable in situation, and in general ap- 
pearance so little germane to each other, 
that they seemed to be specimens of every 
window that had ever been invented, 
from the Temple of Solomon, to the hut 
of a Lapland witch. The chimneys ! a 
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wilderness of columns — a very Palmyra 
of the housetop, — high and low, thick 
and thin, twisted and fluted, connected 
in arches, or corniced imposts— they spoke 
to you, as plainly as brick and mortar 
could articulate, "I am the great hall 
chimney; and I warm the lady*s bowers, 
and I dimb up from the kitchen, &c. 
&c.'* 

But oh ! the clatter and glitter, and 
fuss and flutter, and parade and pompo- 
sity of the weathercocks ; generally at 
mortal feud with each other, and dis- 
playing their banners in the most antago- 
nistic quarters; unanimous only, when 
a general fit of the sullens seized them, 
and then they all pointed wrong. 

Within the mansion there were such 
multitudes of chambers, and galleries, 
and stairs fronting all the cardinsd points, 
that you might have adopted the Roman 
luxury of a summer and winter house 
under one roof. Nay, the very master 
of the mansion himself might chance to 
stumble on some apartment, the stories 
of whose tapestry were unknown to him, 
and the prospect from its windows en- 
tirely new. 

Yet was Wolfhamscote Manor-house 
of a dreary dismal complexion, which not 
all its freakish magnificence could dissi- 
pate ; and though fiir from lonely — for 

the highway to L traversed the great 

gateway at the end of the avenue,- — yet it 
had that forbidding, I had almost said 
that menacing air — that < touch me not * 
solemnity about it, which strangely belled 
its charity to the poor, its hospitality to 
the stranger, and its magnificence to the 
guest. Even the broad blue Trent, that 
rolled his gallant tide below the garden 
walls, &iled to impart a charm on the 
apprehensive disnudity of Wolfhamscote 
Hall. 

This quaint piece of antiquity is but 
faintly impictured on my youthful tablets 
of memory : yet what I retain of it is 
most deliciously dreamy and bright. 

My uncle had the curacy of the parish ; 
and, on occasions, my little sister and 
myself used to be jingled over in a post- 
chaise (a high luxury in my younger 
days) to the church. 

Well do I remember that pleasant 
smell of honeysuckles, and the heavy 
moist flagrance of the freshly- stacked 
hay ; and the clang and jangle of the old 
lovery, that served as a campanile to the 
lowly Saxon church ; and that grandaeval 
mulberry tree, in the manor-hall garden, 
that Mammoth of fruit trees, over- 
shadowing many a rood with its matted 
piles of broad leaves ; its venerable trunk 



bowing and splitting beneath the bulk of 
its branches, and the branches themselves 
demanding supporters ; — while, like the 
fabulous carbuncle of eastern lore, the 
bursting fruit shone in dark red colours 
through the massy foliage. 

Nothing now remains of Wolfhamscote 
Hall but the tall desolate banquet-house, 
forming an angle in the garden wall by 
the river bank, its stone coigns furred 
with moss, its scaly bricks sheathed with 
the silvery gray and mouldering gold of 
lichens — ^the old and idle turf mantling 
at its foundations, and filling up its 
unlatticed window-frames with sable cur<- 
tain, — one melancholy solitary yew. 

I still haunt the spot and feel 

** In the gray eve, by mosa-grown boughs con- 
fined. 
How grand the wordless language of the wind. 
When twilight deepens, and the king of day 
Without one painted banner steals away : 
'Neath the decayed leaves of the spicy wood, 
Near the white weltering of the autumnal flood ; 
By the peaked saminer-hou8e,the gabled grange. 
The creaking gates, the barn's enormous range. 
Oft have I (liKtening to his doleful voice) 
Felt my blood tingle, and my soul rejoice. 
Interpreting the tones, that wailing through, 
Thrilled the black hollows of the shuddering 
yew." 

Very different was this scene in the 
close of autumn 16 — , during the early 
part of the great rebellion, when a young 
officer of the royal army rode at full speed 
up the avenue that led from the highway 
to the principal porch of Wolfhamscote 
Hall. 

It was Allhallow*s-eve, and the Noven»- 
ber moon sailed above the gardens and 
orchards of the venerable mansion, which 
seemed to stand forth bold and bare, 
exulting in the ghastly gUmmer of the 
night. 

White gleaming through the trunks of 
the elm avenue, the river ran swirling 
and gurgling by ; and when the horseman, 
having reached the centre of the avenue, 
reined in his steed, and slackened his 
pace, the deep low moaning of the 
night-wind could only be heard at inter- 
vfjs, as it lulled through the black boughs 
and rustled among the bulrushes, while 
the owl hissed and hooted from the se- 
questered granaries behind the shelter of 
their clustering pines. 

The horseman drew a deep breath ^1 
he halted in front of the great porch, and, 
looking up at the house, whose wildly 
garnbhed frontispiece seemed to dilate 
in shadowy grandeur, as he approached, 
thus soliloquised : — 

"So! I am safe at List! whew] I 
had well nigh fallen into the hands of the 
Philistines ! A plague on my hot tern- 
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per ; would my finger had been cramped 
when it pulled that trigger ! Why would 
I not have answered his * WTio goes there T 
and tnisted at once to thee, my good St. 
George !'* (patting the smoking neck of 
his champing charger). '* I fear I brought 
him down ! I saw him reel on his saddle ! 
Well, what's past cure, is past care I 
The question is what to do next? the 
whole country side will be beset, and 
liere am I widi an over^ridden horse and 
an empty stomach — with a house before 
me, it is true ; but what an unpromising 
old owPs nest ! and whom doth it call 
lord ? Haply some cankered old Puritan 
who, ffrown oyer-rusty for the wars, e'en 
lurks m his horrid den like Master Bun- 
yan's Giant Despair, ready to eat up 
alive any ill-starred Royalist that falls into 
his clutches. 'Tis no matter ! — as well 
go in and be hanged, as stay out and be 
shot!" 

A long parley ensued between the 
Cavalier and the ancient domestic who 
held the honoured office of porter of 
Wolf hamsoote, and whom no very gentle 
knocking had summoned to the wicket of 
the porch doors. 

Tlie usual plea of lost way and life 
beset, was urged on the one band, and 
parried on the other by equally trite 
excuses, — the unsettled times, the vicinity 
of the hostile armies, the necessity of 
caution, and chiefly the absence of the 
master of the mansion. 

Suddenly the earnest and half-sup- 
plicating tones of the stranger, and the 
unfiivourable repUes, half growl and half 
whine of the churlish janitor, were broken 
upon and silenced by a voice so excessively 
musical, that the very echoes of the old 
pile might have been enamoured of its 
tones, and withal so commanding, that 
it might have halted tlie two armies when 
spurring to the combat : — 

" Sweet words like droppine honey she did »hed. 
And 'twixt the perles and rabies soniy brake 
A silver soand that heavenly masic seemed to 
make." 

** What parley are you prolonging this 
inhospitable evening, Master Bamaby? 
What scorn are you putting upon Wolf- 
hamscote, that the wandering stranger 
and the tired horse should discover that 
there is neither bower nor stable, chamber 
nor stall, meat nor room, in Sir Mar- 
maduke Tracy's homestall ?" 

Hastily and obsequiously the porter 
turned round towards the speaker, and 
the door, instantly revolving on its hinges, 
disclosed the dark attire and white hair of 
the old man streaming in the wind, and 
gleaming in the wild £ire of the cresset 



he carried, and which, aided by a bright 
lamp borne by a female attendant, re- 
vealed also the origin of that musical 
voice, the mistress of the mansion, The 
Lady of fFojfhamscote. 

If the stature of Minerva, the majesty 
of Juno» the voluptuousness of Venus, 
ever combined in one of their enchanting 
sex — Hyacinth Tracy was that one. 

The proud imperial brow, — the larse 
swimming eye, the red and richly 
moulded lips, the neck and bosom that 
laughed to scorn the whiteness of the lace 
and the softness of the velvet robe from 
which they towered, altogether presented 
a tablet indeed — 
** For Love his lofty triamphs to engrave." 

At this moment bravery and bounty 
formed the reigning expression of that 
enchantine countenance, and it is scarcely 
a portual liberty to say, that it shone like 
a sun upon the chilling gloom. 

The summoned menials emulated one 
another in leading the stranger's charger 
to stall and manger. 

And now with a stately courtesy did 
the Lady Tracy welcome the wanderer 
to Wolfhamscote, and with a profound 
obeisance of the most courtly elegance, 
the stranger ventured to take the lady's 
hand, — ^then led her within one of the 
deeply embayed windows that was ranged 
along the hall, and, in low tones, with 
some little graceful hesitation, and a slight 
blush, announced himself as Orlando Lord 
Lovel, a comet in his migesty's service, 
who having had the miifortune, while 
reconnoitring, to stumble on a vidette of 
the rebel army, had unadvisedly fired 
upon the officer, who challenged him, 
had, he feared, shot him, and was now a 
fugitive, till he could rejoin the king's 
held quarters at N — . 

A lad for a lady's eye, it must be 
confessed, was this wandering lord: 
something between a Hercules and an 
Antinous. 

" A sweet regard and amiable grace. 
Mixed with a manly sternness did appeare. 
Yet sleeping on his well-proportioned face. 
And on his tender lips the downy heare 
Did now but freshly spring and silken blossoms 

beare." 
It is no marvel then if somewhat more 
than the mere glee of recognition illumed 
with complacency the lady's bland and 
beautiful features as she said — 

<* The Lord Orlando Lovel ? not less 
illustrious was his rank, and such me- 
thinks his name, whom at the fight of 
Edghill, Sir Marmaduke saved from the 
weapons of some half-dozen of his own 
vassals, whom the youth singly held at 
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bay. Relieyed of them, straightway the 
iklcon flew at nobler quarry, and attacked 
the Tracy himself; marry ! Sir Marma- 
duke was put to his stoocata ere he eould 
disarm him." 

"An officer of rank," replied Lord 
Orlando, " did certainly on the field of 
Edghill, first save me from being buf- 
feted to death ; — and then, condescend- 
ingly enhanced the obligation, by teaching 
me, with his own good sword, to be 
somewhat more cunning of fence ; when 
I yielded me his prisoner, he conducted 
me to his quarters; treated me cour- 
teously, and dismissed me the next day 
without ransom: but to his name and 
person I was a stranger. Stand I then 
in the honoured presence of his dame?*' 

'' Even so, my lord : in these dis- 
jointed times old Wolf hamsoote boasts 
no higher inmate than its poor lonely 
mistress; and as for its honours — woe 
the while, they wax but dim in Sir Mar- 
maduke*s absence !'* 

Orlando thought he perceived a slight 
tinge of sarcasm in the tone, and a lurk- 
ing smile of scorn in the beautiful 
Hyacinth's fiice, as she concluded the 
sentence. Indeed, rumour said that the 
Lady Tracy had no objection to wield as 
much of Sir Marmaduke's awful supre- 
macy as his easy and affectionate though 
high and honourable heart disposed him 
to concede. 

Perhaps the lady read this in Lord 
Orlando's look, for she added, in an 
altered tone and with a smile of irresisti- 
ble fascination, — 

** But though Sir Marmaduke will de- 
plore his absence, and I his poor shadow 
can but little supply it, still that little 
shall be assayed. Leave we then these 
grim arches and echoing windows for a 
more cheery chamber. Our supper hour 
draws nigh — and if the Lord Orlando 
can patiently endure a lonely woman's 
company — " 

Young Lovel hastened to express his 
acknowledgments, but with some embar- 
rassment, suggested the necessity of his 
remaining in seclusion till the result of 
his demele should be ascertained. 

" The avenger of blood is behind me," 
he said, <<and, though I have hitherto 
escaped, doubtless the pursuers are now 
hot upon my traces. I am certain it was 
an officer of rank whom I shot, — certain 
too that he fell. Since then, beautiful 
and gracious lady, you deign to shelter a 
Royalist in the mansion of a Parlia- 
mentarian, he will be contented with the 
hiding hole and solitude till better fortune 
advances him to the b<ywer and the society 
of the Lady Tracy." 



" Nay, my lord ! shame not the ho^i- 
tfdity of Woifhamscote:— the hidmg 
hole you ask, shall be yours, and such as 
Argus himself could not discover ; — but, 
though Sir Marmaduke himself thun- 
dered at the porch gates, you should first 
eat and drink !" 

** Let me be ta'en, let me be pat to death, 
1 am content, so thoa wilt have it so!" 

was Orlando's laughing reply ; and, im- 
printing a kiss of solemn ^llantry on 
Lady Tracy's nand, he led her from 
the deep recess into the open chamber; 
where, after leaving him to give some 
directions to the house steward, who stood 
in respectful silence at the farther end, 
and listened to her numdates with the 
most profound deference, the lady called 
for lights, and Lord Lovel ushered her 
from the hall. 

They went up the great staircase, a 
broad ascent, with many landings, and 
black carved banisters, the walls being 
painted with various fiimily chronicles in 
high colours. 

This led them to the gaUery, through 
whose windows of enormous ftrch the 
moon flooded in ; they looked just such 
as Keats describes, — 

"A caiement high and triple-arched there was. 
All garlanded with carven imageries 
Or fruits, and flowers, and bonches of knot grass ; 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dies. 
As are the tiger-moth's deep damasked wings: 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand heraldries. 
And twilight saints, and dim emblazonings, 
A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings." 

In the farthest nook of this gallery, a 
door concealed behind the tapestry hang- 
ings admitted them into the enchanted 
bower of this Armida of Woifhamscote. 
Its sudden brilliance almost blinded Or- 
lando as he entered from the glimmering 
gallery. Walls, floor, and ceiling, were 
mantled with eorgeous colouring. Arras, 
massy with silver and purple tinctured 
embroidery, arrayed the walls ; the roof 
was enriched with heraldic medallions, 
and on the floor the many-coloured fleece 
of Turkish looms spread its downy sub- 
stance. A settee, with coverlid and canopy 
of red brocade, a huge Venetian mirror with 
flowered frame, a mighty manteltree of 
glossy oak, lavish in sculptures, in whose 
centre was emblazoned the great shield of 
Tracy ; a broad table covered with the 
finest white damask and spread with ves- 
sels whose precious material was excelled 
by their exquisite workmanship, contain- 
ing the most luxurious viands, — were 
displayed to the fullest advantage by tall 
golden candlesticks of antique mould. 
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bronze lamps gleaming with perfumed oil, 
and a fire of fragrant woods, which irra- 
diated the room. 

Never did damsel of Arabian lore press 
the fortunate merchant who had attracted 
her regard in the Bezestein with such 
courteous hospitality as did the Lady of 
Wolf hamscote her somewhat bewildered 
guest. She carved to him the daintiest 
viands, she poured for him the most 
luscious wines, and the two handmaidens 
who stood behind her purple chair 
smiled on each other as they watched the 
looks that accompanied these hospitable 
courtesies. , 

The Lord Orlando was dazzled, was 
(confounded, and the lady laughed at his 
embarrassment. His dishevelled attire, 
whose pointed Vandyke lace, and broi- 
dered buff doublet, and burnished cuirass 
and scarlet sword-belt, seemed little 
adapted to a lady's banquet, added a 
charm to the uncommon beauty of his 
face and figure, and the ludicrous mix- 
ture of boyish bashfiilness and natural 
gallantry with which he accepted the Lady 
Hyacinth's attentions, betrayed itself in a 
thousand ways. 

** Now would one think," said the lady, 
''that you were Sir Guyonard, I the 
Lady Phoedria, whom Master Edmund 
Spenser so ungallantly paints. But fear 
not, my Lord, I shall not pass the bonds 
of modest merrimake.'* 

" And if you did, lady fair," answered 
Lovel, taking heart of grace, ** I should 
not have the power 

' Sach dalliance to despise and folly to forsake ;' 
but, in sooth, I cannot answer your afia- 
bility as I ought; censure me not, I 
beseech you, if my heart is gloomy when 
my hand is red !" 

"Nay, my Lord, I blame you not I ! fain 
would I charm away those melancholy 
thoughts from your bosom, and that cloud 
from your brow ! Ah, you smile ! Joy's 
ensign becomes that temple so well, — oh, 
never let despondence advance his black 
flag there again ! A song, Isaura ! a song ! '* 
pursued the lovely dame ; and the maiden, 
at her word, produced from a red Japan 
cabinet, a lute of satin wood ; and accom- 
panied its chords with her voice ; while, 
leaning one round white arm of exquisite 
mould on her flushing cheek, and resting 
the other hand on the table, the Lady of 
Wolfhamscote beat time with those 
taper fingers all ablaze with coloured 
jewels, 

" No beam so bright as that which breaks 
Between two stormy clonds ; 
So present pleasure charms ns moat 
When doubt the future shrouds. 



When gladness comes my heart to cheer. 
Though brief and fleeting fast, 

I would not taeep, if every fear 
Could wash away the past I 

Oh, senseless mortals I why embrace 

The woes you cannot cure, 
And spurn the joy whose transient smile 

Hay nerve you to endure !** 

A heavy trampling of horse in the 
avenue, thundering knocks at the great 
porch doors, succeeded by clamorous 
voices, and a loud harsh jangling of the 
manor bell, or storm-clock as it was called, 
caused the damsel to stint in her song, 
and the lady to blench in her cheer. 

Lord Lovel started to his feet; he 
spoke not, but Jjady Tracy instantly 
dispatched her maidens to inquire the 
cause of the tumult, and, the moment the 
door closed upon them, she caught up a 
lamp — •* Yes, yes !" she ejaculated hur- 
riedly, "they are at hand! — you were 
wise in your precaution ; and I was a fool 
to deem it a boyish panic ! we have not a 
moment to lose, — follow me !" 

" But your servants, lady ! the old 
garrulous porter too*' — 

*' Fear not them ! they who eat the 
bread of Wolfhamscote wUl never betray 
him who shelters in the shadow of his old 
walls ;-— or at the worst, I shall say you 
are fled by a private door, and have long 
ago lefl the mansion. Follow me ! follow 
me qwckly — and they must be wizards 
indeed that find you out !'* 

Thus speaking, she pressed a carved 
acanthus in the mantelpiece, and a slight 
click, as of a spring, was heard; — she 
then pushed aside the adjoining tapestry, 
and Orlando was aware of a narrow aper- 
ture through which he could barely in- 
troduce his comely person. Hyacinth 
replaced the tapestry and closed the orifice 
in the wall, then led the way along a 
narrow passage to some distance. At 
last she turned towards Lovel, and held 
the lamp over a steep winding stair. 
Orlando thought they would never have 
reached the bottom, and when they did, 
the tumult, and the trampling, and the 
voices, and the bell-ringing, seemed so 
close at hand, that a momentary pang of 
suspicion thrilled his nerves and sickened 
his heart. Apparently his ingenuous 
countenance betrayed him, for the Jjady 
Hyacinth answered his look with a 
glance and accent of consummate scorn. 

" Fame speaks the Lord Orlando Lovel 
courteous as well as gallant, and brave 
as he is open ; — but this night would go 
far to contradict her ! — a rash deed, a 
headlong flight, a hasty confidence, an 
unjust suspicion, — But oh !" she con- 
tinued, correcting her speech and soften- 
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ing her tone, ** I am harsh and wrong 1-^ 
Misfortune mars manhood ; and the lion 
in the field would be the deer in ttone 
wcUls, Once more, doubt not, my lord ! 
your pursuers are now cooling their heek 
over head; we are passing below the 
castle yard; and I'll warrant old Bamaby 
not to admit a mother's son of them till I 
come to the wicket ; though why the 
blockheads should be swinging yonder 
hideous bell, as if they would break the 
clapper or ding down the belfry tower, I 
cannot guess. On, on !*' 

The passage proceeded, with many 
turns and windings, for some space, till 
they reached a narrow door, ribbed with 
oak and banded with iron ; formidable as 
appeared this barricade, it opened noise- 
lessly at the slightest touch of Hyacinth's 
initiated finger, — and a toilsome staircase 
conducted them to a considerable height 
above their previous course, and termi- 
nated in a broad flagged landing, which 
J^dy Tracy allowed the fugitive no time 
to examine, ere, placing her light on the 
pavement, she pushed open a large door, 
and, beckoning Orlando, she said — 

" Here must be your abode. Lord 
Lovel, for to-night at least ! and longer 
if your safety is concerned. It has often 
been used for a similar necessity afore- 
time ; — I see Bright has done my bidding 
— he is the only one at Wolf hamsoote, 
beside Sir Marmaduke and myself, who 
knows this lair, for traditional custom if 
not obligation limits that knowledge to 
three of the family. Forgive loneliness 
and gloom, and you will find nought else 
to censure. Adieu ! I must win my way 
back, with what speed I may. or the old 
chimneys of Wolf hamscote will certainly 
fall dovm upon yonder clamouring knaves. 
Farewell ! — keep the lamplight as much 
as possible from the window : you shall 
soon hear your fate : — and, hark ye ! tell 
me when 1 return, how ye like the seclu- 
sion you so much coveted in the Lady*s 
Bower!" 

And with a silver laugh the Lady of 
Wolf hamscote vanished, leaving Orlando 
to make what he could of a high vaulted 
room, with one tall window of Gothic 
mould, through whose shrub - muflied 
panes the moonlight shimmered in broken 
strains, imperfectly shewing the walls 
painted with some old legends, more 
remarkable for the grim looks of their 
heroes, and the gaudy quaintness of their 
raiment, than for any interest they 
might be likely to produce in the luckless 
visitor. 

He brought the lamp into the room, 
but in su.ch a way as to screen it from the 



window, and perceived a huge bed in a 
reeess, thickly curtained and warmly 
clothed : and there was a table well gar- 
nished with viands ; and there was also a 
long luxurious robe of sables thrown over 
the antiquely-carved chair ; and on a 
stool by the bed there was a suit of which 
he could perceive that the lace was of^the 
costliest, the linen the finest, and the cloth 
and silk of the softest and richest. When 
he had ascertained as much as he could 
respecting the interior of his asylum, 
Orlando softly pushed open a casement 
in the arched and dingy latticed window. 

Leaning out, he perceived through the - 
branches of a colossal yew tree the river 
rolling below its wide and sounding 
waters. The yew tree itself nearly 
blocked up the window, and buffeted the 
panes with its slowly tossing foliage. 

On looking farther, he discovered that 
he was more than a fiirloug from the 
house of Wolf hamscote, whose moon- 
silvered vanes and glistening chimneys 
rose beyond a grove of linden trees, while 
the garden with its terraces and fountains 
and parterres lay between. 

Ivy and a thousand lovely parasites 
luxuriantly overlaid the buttresses and 
walls of the building, which was now 
become Lord LovePs temporary abode. 
It was in fact an old bali^et-house, 
which had been cautiously shunned ever 
since a former knight of Wolf hamscote • 
in a paroxysm of jealousy, had flung his 
wife over the window-sill into the river 
below. The place was cursed ! 

The Tracys of subsequent times had • 
encouraged the superstitious reports so 
likely to ensure the privacy of the tower, 
which some of them had used for astro- 
logical pursuits ; some as the secret ren- 
dezvous for the conspiracies so frequently 
agitated in the last Tudor 's reign ; and 
others, as a place of refiige so necessary 
in consequence of those conspiracies. 

It was indeed admirably adapted to 
the purpose; the door, which led by 
broad steps from the garden, was bricked 
up on a pretence of the dangerous dilapi- 
dation of the banquet-house, and the 
eicalier derobk was made with the privity 
of only two workmen, beside the then 
Lord of Wolfhamscote, and they were 
sworn most solemnly to secresy. 

Not the keenest emissary, therefore, of 
the army or of the bench, would have 
dreamed of searchuig The Haunted Bary- 
quet-houae, a place so long supposed 
abandoned to the owl and the jackdaw, 
that it had acquired the title of Ghost 
Castle; and the great window which had 
illuminated so many a summer festival 
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there, was now so curtained by its shrubby 
treillage, and canopied by the yew tree, 
that the Lady Hyacinth bad apparently 
little need for her caution respecting the 
lamplight. 

Meanwhile the most sedulous attention 
had been (imperceptibly to the world) 
devoted to the internal arrangement of 
Ghost Castle ; and Lord Lovel perceiyed, 
on awaking the next morning, by as much 
sunshine as oould creep in through the 
disguised window, a . mighty fair and 
pleasant apartment, which wanted nothing 
but a good blazing fire to render it a roost 
unobjectionable — ^prison. 

No article requisite to the most fas- 
tidious toilet of the period was wanting ; 
and when Lord Orlando, in compliment 
to his hostess' kind cares, had indued the 
sumptuous change of raiment assigned to 
his wear, the broad surfiuse of an ebony- 
framed mirror convinced him how well a 
carnation-coloured scarf swept athwart a 
doublet of plum-coloured velvet, and with 
venial vanity he smiled as his large white 
hand pushed aside the glossy curls from a 
forehead broad and bright as Apollo's. 

But the smile soon vanished, and a sigh 
succeeded. His seemed a sineularly way- 
ward fate. He had joined the royal 
standard — a lively, sanguine, enterprising 
youth of some twenty years — had rank 
and wealth in possession, and fome and 
honour in prospect; with his lady-love 
yet to choose, and with a right to be &s- 
tidious in his choice, — and all this to be 
overclouded (perhaps for ever) by this 
unhappy adventure ! 

« Ah Orlando, Orlando ! what an evil 
trap hast thou chanced upon ! Here art 
thou fidrly caught; and never poor mouse 
looked so silly in its trap ! What is worst 
of all, thou mayest not get out, even if 
thou couldest. Such a tumult as that at 
yonder gates ! I think I feel the cold iron 
at my throat even now ! The lady too, — 
methought she was wondrous fair, — ^hea^ 
ven grant she be honest too ! She seemed 
to affect me marvellously** (another look 
of youthful complacence at the mirror). 
"Well, I have none' else to trust to in 
this den ; and she seems to have forgotten 
me!'* 

Some small diversion from his ennui 
the young Lord Orlando derived from 
the substantial viands on which he broke 
his fast; and, as youthful digestion is 
generally a fiiithful handmaid to appe- 
tite, we may conclude he passed some 
hours in tolerable tranquillity, humming, 
at intervals, snatches of these stanzas : — 

Oh ! had I bnt a ladye-love. 
Whose imase cheered my 



I bnt a ladyc'love, 

image cheered my prison-tower, 



I think I scarce should disapprove 
The dnllness of this lonely hour. 
Bnt I can only feel and moan 
That 1 am weary and-'alone. 

irshe were bright, I'd say that light 

Emblanng yonder window fair 
Gave not to me one glance of glee. 
With her soft sonshine to compare. 
Bnt I can ooly feel and moan 
That 1 am gloomy and alone. 

If dark, as Cleopatra's die ; 

The Lady Night herae{f, I 'd swear. 
Had no snch planet, as the eye 
That flashed beneath her Jetty hair. 
Bnt I can only feel and moan 
That I am joyless and alone. 

If blithe her cheer— I 'd copy now 

Each lively look, each laughing tone. 
How welcome to a breast and brow 
That feel no gladness of their own ! 
Alas I bow bitter to bemoan 
That I am darksome and alone. 

If gravity her features ruled, 

l too would patiently be grave, 
And 1^ her calm remembrance schooled, 
Endmre the grief I cannot brave. 
Alas ! I onlv feel and moan 
That 1 am drooping and alone. 

Noon arrived, and passed by; Lord 
Lovel chafed his cramped limbs. Even- 
ing's shadows lengthened; Lord Lovel 
paced to and fro for warmth, and even 
leaped over the table, loaded with good 
cheer, like the worshippers of Baal on 
their idol's altar. 

Night came down, and gloom and dis- 
quiet in her train. The wind arose, the 
rain fell, the angry river roared ; and the 
yew tree, like some monitory ^ectre, 
shook his monstrous head at the window. 

The noble fugitive muffled his limbs in 
the robe of sables, and, for very weariness, 
seated himself in the arched recess that 
formed a kind of window-seat. 

Thus situated, Lovel might have said 
with Gawain Douglas, " I saw the moon 
shed through the window her twinkling 
glances and wintry light. I heard the 
homed bird, the night owl, shrieking 
horribly, with crooked bill, from her 
cavern. I heard the wild geese, with 
screaming cries, fly over the city, through 
the silent night. I heard the jackdaws 
cackle on the roof of the house; the 
cranes prognosticating tempest,^ in a firm 
phalanx, pierced the air with voice sounds 
ing like a trumpet ; the kite, perched on 
an old tree fiisit by my chamber, cried 
lamentably." 

But far more appalling to Orliq^jo 
than the cries of owls, geese, kites, cranes^ 
and jackdaws (which, like Saint Antho.. 
ny's demons, seem to have haunted the 
night-hours of the classic Prelate of 
■ Dunkeld) was the protracted absence of 
the Lady of Wolfhamscote. 

The night wore late; the-^fcry last 
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drop of the Canary had been drained, 
the very last crumb of the manchet de- 
voured ; the darkness was most irksome, 
the cold intolerable; but all that was 
nothing compared to the agonizing sus- 
picions that suggested themselves. 

" Whose horrid image did unfix his hair, 
And make his scathed heart knock at his riba." 

Was it to be conceived, that, finding 
him to be a Royalist, she entertained the 
design of giving him up, unarmed and 
captive, to those who thirsted for his 
blood? had she lured him to this murky 
oubliette only to leave him a prey to 
death as horrible as it was tardy? or had 
some unforeseen accident befallen her? 
these and a thousand other imaginations, 
like the formless visions flitting athwart 
the dark surface of a magician's mirror, 
chased each other through his brain, till 
the big beaded drops stood cold upon his 
glowing brow. 

Darkness deep and black was around; 
the voices of earth, air, and water con- 
flicting in tempest were in his ears ; and 
the moonlight came and went at intervals, 
in all the gbastfiil attributes of a spirit 
fleeting and vanishing through the room. 

Orlando saw and heard them not ; his 
young buoyant heart sunk under the op- 
pression of the hour and place ; and he 
had flung himself in passive abandonment 
on the bed. 

How long he had remained so he 
knew not ; but suddenly he perceived a 
light different from the moon, flash on 
his closed eyelids. 

He started up : — a lighted lamp was 
on the table, and on the hearth a heap 
of fagots. A tall figure in black, with 
the back towards him, was drawing across 
the gothic window a massy curtain of 
ancient brocade. As he gazed, the dark 
form slowly turned round; — it was the 
Lady of Wolf hamscote ; — and the ex- 
clamation expired on his lips as he ob- 
served the awful change in those beauti- 
ful features. 

Fixed as marble ; and as coldly lovely 
as if she had come fresh from the sculp- 
tor's hands, her features no more resem- 
bled the radiant roseate Divinity of the 
bower, than a sepulchre represents a 
summer-hall. Her eyes were almost 
wild in the intensity of their glare, and 
her voice, when she spoke, which she did 
immediately, seemed to have borrowed 
the deep hoarse echoes of the stormy 
building in which they stood. 

C Concluded at page 273.) 



NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS. 

Atbsha, the Maid of Kdrs. 
[The following whimsical scene is ex- 
tracted from «<Ayesha, the Maid of 
Kars," the oriental novel, by Morier, the 
author of Hajji Baba. The chattels that 
have so excited the fear and wonder of 
the Turks are the property of an English 
traveller, who has been obliged to fly in 
haste, having incurred the wrath of the 
Mussulmans, by gaining an interview 
with a young and lovely Turkish female.] 

EXAMINATION OF 
AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER'S GOODS. 

First, the contents of the portmanteau 
were exhibited. It principally contained 
Osmond's clothes. In succession were 
displayed waistcoats, neckcloths, shirts, 
drawers, and stockings, which drew forth 
the astonishment of all present, -for they 
wondered what one man could possibly 
want with so many things, the uses of most 
of which were to them incomprehensible. 
They admired the glittering beauty 
of a splendid uniform-jacket, which its 
owner carried about to wear on appearing 
at courts and in the presence of exalted 
personages ; but when they came to in- 
spect a pair of leather pantaloons, the 
ingenuity of the most learned among 
them could not devise for what purpose 
they could possibly be used. For, let it 
be known, that a Turk's trousers, when 
extended, look like the largest of sacks 
used by millers, with a hole at each cor- 
ner for the insertion of the legs, and, 
when drawn together and tied in front, 
generally extend to the ancles. Will it 
then be thought extraordinary that the 
comprehension of the present company 
was at fault as to the pantaloons ? They 
were turned about in all directions, inside 
and out, before and behind. The mufti 
submitted that they might perhaps be an 
article oi dress, and he called upon a 
bearded chokadar, who stood by wrapt in 
doubt and astonishment, to try them on. 
The view which the mufti took of them 
was, that they were to be worn as a head- 
dress, and accordingly that part which 
tailors call the seat, was fitted over the 
turban of the chokadar, while the legs 
fell in serpent-like folds down the grave 
man's back and shoulders, making him 
look like Hercules with the lion s skin 
thrown over his head. 

"Barakallah! — ^praise be to Allah!" 
said the mufti, '* I have found it ; per- 
haps this is the dress of an English pasha 
of two tails!" 

** Aferin! — well done!" cried all the 
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adherents of the law. But the pasha was 
of another opinion ; he viewed the pan- 
taloons in a totally diiferent light, inspect- 
ing them with the eye of one who thought 
upon the good things of which he was 
fond. <* For what else can this be used," 
exclaimed the chie^ his dull eye brighten- 
ing up as he spoke — " what else, but for 
wine ? This is perhaps the skin of some 
European anintud. Franks drink wine, 
and they carry it about in skins, as our 
infidels do. Is it not so ?" said he, ad- 
dressing himself to Bogos the Armenian. 

" So it is,'* answered the dyer, " it is 
even as your highness has commanded.'* 

** Well, then, this skin has contained 
wine,** continued the pasha, pleased with 
the discovery, ** and, by the blessing of 
Allah ! it shall serve us again.** *< Here,** 
said he, to one of his servants, ** here, take 
this, let the saka sew up the holes, and let 
it be well filled ; instead of wine it shall 
hold water.** 

In a few days after, the pantaloons 
were seen parading the town on a water- 
carrier's back, doing the duty of mesheks. 
But it was secretly reported that, not long 
after, they were converted to the use for 
which the pasha intended them, and 
actually were appointed for the convey- 
ance of his highness' favourite wine. In 
the lid of the portmanteau was discovered 
a boot-jack, with a pair of steel boot- 
hooks. These articles put the ingenuity 
of the Turks to a still greater test. How 
could they possibly devise that so com- 
plicated a piece of machinery could, by 
any stretch of imagination, have any 
thing in common with a pair of boots, a 
part of dress which they pull off and on 
with as much ease as one inserts and re- 
inserts a mop into a bucket? They 
thought it might have something to do 
with necromancy, then with astrology, 
but at length it struck them that die 
whole machine must be one for the pur- 
pose of torture; what more convenient 
than the hinges for squeezing the thumb, 
or cracking the finger-joints— what better 
adapted than the boot-hooka for scooping 
out eyes? Such they decided it to be, 
and, in order to confirm the conclusion 
beyond a doubt, the pasha ordered his 
favourite scribe to insert his finger be- 
tween the hinges of the boot-jack, which 
having done with repugnance, he was 
rewarded for his complaisance by as effi- 
cacious a pinch as he could wish, while 
peals of laughter went round at his 
expense. The instrument was then given 
to the chief executioner, with orders to 
keep it in readiness for the first occasion. 

The various contents of the dressing- 



case were next brought under examina- 
tion. Every one was on the look-out for 
something agreeable to the palate, the 
moment they saw the numerous bottles 
with which it was studded. One tasted 
eau-de-cologne, another lavender-water, 
both which they thought might or might 
not be Frank luxuries in the way of 
cordials. But who can describe the face 
which was made by the pasha himself 
when, attracted by the brilliancy of the 
colour, he tossed off to his own drinking 
the greater part of a bottle of tincture of 
myrrh! The mufti was a man who 
never laughed, but even he, on seeing the 
contortions of his colleague, could not 
suppress his merriment ; while the menials 
around were obliged to look down, their 
feet reminding them of the countenance 
they ought to keep if they hoped to keep 
themselves free from the stick. While 
this was taking place, the imam of the 
mosque, whose mortified looks belied his 
love of good things, quietly abstracted 
from the case a silver-mounted box, 
which having opened, he there discovered 
a paste-like substance, the smell of which 
he thought was too inviting to resist; he 
therefore inserted therein die end of his 
fore-finger, and scooping out as much as 
he could carry, straightway opened wide 
his mouth, and received it with a smack. 
Soon was he visited by repentance: he 
would have roared with nausea had he 
not been afraid of exposing himself — 
he sputtered — he spat. '* What has hap- 
pened ?*' said one with a grin. <* Bak ! 
see ! " roared the pasha, who was de- 
lighted to have found a fellow-sufferer — 
*<Bak! see! the imam is sick.** The 
nature of the substance which he had 
gulped soon discovered itself by the white 
foam which was seen to issue from his 
mouth ; then other feelings pervaded the 
assembly; they apprehended a fit, they 
feared madness — in short, such was the 
state to which the unfortunate priest was 
reduced, that he was obliged to make a 
rapid escape from the assembly, every one 
making way for him, as one who was not 
to be touched. The reader need not be 
informed that he had swallowed a large 
dose of Naples soap. 

Many were the mistakes which occurred 
besides those abovementioned, and which 
it would perhaps be tedious or trifling to 
enumerate. They pondered deeply over 
every article; they turned the books 
upside down, they spilt the mercury from 
the artificial horizon, broke the ther- 
mometers, displaced the barometer, scat- 
tered the mathemadcal instruments about, 
so that they never could be reinserted in 
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the same ease. A small ivory box aU 
tracted their attention : it was so prettily 
turned, so neat, and so ornamental, that, 
like children quarrelling for a toy, each 
of them longed to possess it. At length 
it was ceded^to the mufti. This sapient 
personage had eigoyed the pleasure of 
laughing at others, but as yet had not 
been laughed at himself. Twisting the 
box in all directions, at length he un- 
screwed it, much to his satis&ction, and 
seeing a small tube within, surrounded 
by a bundle of diminutive sticks, he con- 
eluded this must be the Frank's inkstand 
— ^the liquid in the tube being the ink, 
the sticks the pens. He was not long in 
inserting one of the sticks into the tube ; 
he drew it out, and, on a sudden, instan- 
taneous light burst forth. Who can 
describe the terror of the Turk? He 
threw the whole from him, as if he had 
discovered that he had been dandling the 
tkaUan in person. " Ai Allah !" he ex- 
claimed, with eyes starting from his head, 
his mouth open, his hands clinging to the 
cushions, his whole body thrown back ; 
" Allah protect me ! Allah, Allah, there 
is but one Allah !'* he exclaimed in terror, 
looking at the little box and the little 
sticks strewn on the ground before him, 
with an expression of fear that sufficiently 
spoke his apprehension that it contained 
some devilry which might burst out and 
overwhelm him with destruction. Nor 
were the surrounding Turks slow in 
catching his feelings ; they had seen the 
ignition, and had partaken of the shock. 
Every one drew back from the box and 
its contents, and made a circle round it ; 
looking 'at it in silence, and waiting the 
result with terror ; low ** Allah Allahs !" 
broke from the audience, and few were 
inclined to laugh. At length, seeing 
that it remained stationary, the ludicrous 
situation of the mufti began to draw 
attention, and as he was an object of 
general dislike, every one who could do 
so with safety, indulged in laughing at 
him. The grave Suleiman, who had 
seen more of Franks than the others, at 
length ventured to take up the box, 
though with great wariness: he was 
entreated, in the name of the prophet ! 
to put it down again by the pasha, who 
then ordered Bogos the Armenian to take 
up the whole machine, sticks and all, and 
at his peril instantly to go and throw it 
into the river ; swearing by the Koran, 

and by all the imams, that if the d 

ever appeared among them again, he 
would put not only him, but every Arme- 
nian and Christian in Kars to death. 



Mkkoiu or John Marstok Hall. 
The following admirable and highly 
wrought description of a mortal contest 
is taken from the last novel of Mr. 
James, the author of Richelieu, Philip 
Augustus, &C. &c. ; upon whom the 
mantle of Scott is admitted, by all judi- 
cious critics, to have fallen. The novel 
in question is entitled '* The Memoirs of 
John Marston Hall ; ** the hero is that 
same adventurous youth so forcibly 
sketched in Mr. James's last preceding 
work, Henry Masterton, under the 
quaint but expressive nick-name of 
" Ball-of-Fire." 

To a sufficient understanding of the 
extract, it is only necessary to state that 
the combatants, the Duke de Villardin 
and the Count de Mesnil, had been 
friends for years, and that a mortal 
affront had been put upon the former by 
his antagonist. 



I immediately obeyed, and choosing one 
of the grooms who was my more especial 
fiivourite in the family, I gave him the 
papers, with injunctions to use all speed 
and diligence. I then returned to the 
library, and found that the duke had 
just concluded a billet, on which he 
wrote the address of the Count de Mes- 
nil, and after drawing a small cord of 
floss silk across the folds, he pealed the 
ligature at both ends, and put the note 
into my hands :— " You will take that,*' 
he said with a calm smile, ** to our good 
friend the Count de Mesnil ; but do not 
go till after breakfast, nor let it seem, 
by your manner, that there is anything 
extraordinary in your mission : for, to 
my taste, things of this kind had better 
always be 'conducted as quietly as possi- 
ble. Deliver it into the count's own 
hand, when you have reached his dwell- 
ing, and bring me back his reply.*' 

Of course I very well understood that 
I was charged with one of those cartels 
of mortal defiance which were then so 
common in every country in Europe. 
The matter certainly was nothing new to 
me, for many a trifling dispute had I 
seen brought to the arbitrement of the 
sword, when I followed the camp of the 
cavaliers ; but it did seem strange to me 
that the duke so far departed from the 
general customs of the day, as to send 
his defiance by a page, instead of some 
man equal in rank and station to the 
person for whom it was intended. I 
found afterwards, however, that his irri- 
table fear of ridicule, which was the next 
prominent characteristic of his mind to 
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its susceptibility of the slightest suspi. 
cion, was the cause of any tiling that 
appeared irregular in his method of pro- 
ceeding. However that might be, of 
course I did not object to the task, 
though it seemed to me doubtful how 
Monsieur de Mesnil would receive such 
a cartel from a page, and what might be 
his treatment of the bearer. Personal 
risk seldom entered into my calculation 
in these matters, and I ordered my horse 
to be ready after breakfast, and a groom 
to be prepared to accompany me, as 
gaily as if I had been going upon an 
errand of pleasure. Before setting out, 
however, I had an opportunity of seeing 
the behaviour of the duke towards his 
wife, and it, I confess, was the first thing 
that gave me any pain in the business. 
It was so genUe, so affectionate, so 
different from what it had been on former 
occasions, that, as the thought flashed 
across my mind, that the first day of 
such tenderness might be the last of his 
life, I would have given more than all I 
had in the world to prevent the proposed 
encounter taking place. To do so was, 
of course, impossible ; and accordingly, 
after breakfast I mounted my horse, and 
rode away for Mesnil Moray, the dwell- 
ing of Monsieur de Villardin's adver- 
sary. 

Though I was a little gloomy when I 
set out, old habits soon got the better of 
new feelings, and I readily brought my- 
self to look upon the affidr altogether as 
one of those matters which every man 
must undertake, at least, a hundred times 
in the course of his life. ** Monsieur de 
Villardin," I thought, "will fight fifty 
mor^ I hope, before he has done with 
the sword,'* and with this consolatory 
reflection I cantered on as fast as I 
could. Somewhat less than an hour 
brought me to the gates of the chateau ; 
and, on demanding to see Monsieur de 
Mesnil, I was instantly admitted to his 
presence. I thought he turned rather 
pale when he saw me, but it might be 
merely imaginary; and certainly, 
throughout the whole, he behaved like 
a man of honour and courage. He took 
the billet, and, cutting the silk, read it 
attentively, with a slight frown knitting 
his brows. He then asked me in a calm 
tone, " Do you know the contents of 
this note, young man ? " 

The question puzzled me a little ; for 
though I strongly suspected the general 
nature of what the billet contained, yet 
I knew none of the particulars, and could 
not even be sure of that which I inui- 
gined. I answered, therefore, that *< I did 



not ;" and the count r^oined, throwing 
the note into the fire, *<Well, then, as 
Monsieur de Villardin has been kind 
enough to send me an unceremonious re- 
quest, I will send him an unceremonious 
reply. Tell him I will accept his invi- 
tation, with all its particulars, and that I 
am his very obedient servant. You may 
add, I would have written, but that I 
have a great deal to do between this and 
night." 

Charged with this ambiguous message, 
I returned to the Pr^s Valine, and found 
Monsieur de Villardin playing with his 
little girl, while Madame de Villardin 
was in her own chamber, preparing to go 
out with him for a walk. 

'< Have you brought any note?" he 
asked me immediately, taking advantage 
of his wife's absence, to inquire the re- 
sult of my embassy in private. I replied, 
that I had only received a verbal answer : 
upon which he formed a pretext to send 
away the little girl, and made me give 
him a detailed account of all that had oc* 
curred. 

'< Well, well," he said, as I concluded, 
<< it is all well. Be prepared to go with 
me at six o'clock to-night, and get a spade 
and pick-axe privately from the garden." 

I did not well know what to anticipate 
from these directions, for it was then in 
the early part of spring, and at six o'clock 
the evening was too far advanced to af- 
ford any thing like sufiicient light for « 
fair single combat. Nevertheless, I had, 
of course, nothing to do but to obey ; 
and, slipping out about half-past five, I 
got the tools from the garden ; and afier 
placing them in a spot where they were 
not likely to be observed, I returned to 
the library, where I was soon joined by 
Monsieur de Villardin. His hat and 
cloak were already there, and I was just 
aiding him to put them on, when the 
^oom, who had been despatched to 
Rennes, returned with a notary and the 
papers prepared for signature. By the 
calm way with which Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin took this interruption, called for 
lights, heard the papers read, and went 
through all the necessary formalities for 
investing me with the property which he 
had bestowed upon me, I easily divined 
that he had no fixed appointment for that 
hour, and began to suspect the real ob- 
ject of his expedition. When all Was 
concluded, and the notary sent back un- 
der a safe escort, he bade me follow him. 
We thus issued forth in the dusk ; and 
having furnished ourselves with the spade 
and pick-axe, proceeded a short distance 
on the road towards Rennes. 
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** Now, my young friend/* he said at 
length, " I must trust to your guidance. 
I have heard that you never forget spot, 
person, or thing, that you have once seen. 
Do you think you can now lead me to 
the tree under which Monsieur de Mes- 
niPs horse was tied, when you passed 
yesterday morning?" 

" I think I can," I replied, " and cer- 
tainly, if not to the precise tree, I can 
lead you to the one next to it ; for there 
were but two or three together, and I 
know the clump well." 

When we reached the nei^bourhood 
of the ^ot, the various objects around at 
once recalled to my remembrance which 
was the tree I sought ; and, having ap- 
proached it. Monsieur de Villardin mea- 
sured out a space of ground beneath its 
branches about six feet by three, and 
causing me to remove the turf in one 
piece, we both set vigorously to work, 
and with pick- axe and spade, soon hol- 
lowed out a sufficient trench to contain 
the body of a man. <' If I fall," he said, 
when we had concluded our work, " let 
it be remembered, that I wish this to be 
my grave. If I survive I will direct you 
what to do.** 

Before leaving the spot, he caused me 
to carry about a dozen shovelsful of the 
earth away, and cast them into the river, 
which flowed at the distance of three or 
four hundred yards. We then placed 
the tools in the grave, and returned to 
the chateau. Monsieur de Villardin di- 
recting me previously to be up by five 
the next morning, to saddle his horse 
with my own hands, and, leaving it pre- 
pared in the stable, to go on to the spot 
where we had been working, and wait 
there for his coming. 

The coolness witii which he set about 
all his proceedings, and my knowledge of 
his skill as a swordsman, made me feel 
very confident that the issue of the com- 
bat would be in his fiivour, although his 
adversary was his junior by near twenty 
years. I had seen so much of such a£Pairs 
too, that I could generally form a very 
good guess in regard to the result ; and, 
from all I had observed of Monsieur de 
Villardin 's conduct during the day, I 
went to bed with very little fisar for his 
safety the next morning. I was up at the 
time prescribed, saddled the horse as well 
as I could in utter darkness, and then 
walked away to the tree, which I reached 
just as the first faiut g^y of the morning 
began to mingle with the blackness of 
night. 

When I had waited there about a quar- 
ter of an hour, I heard the sound of a 



horse's feet, and, a moment after, per- 
ceived Monsieur de. Villardin, who sprang 
to the ground, and giving me his rein 
to hold, only remarked that it was dark- 
er than he had expected, although by 
this time the dawn had made consider- 
able progress. In about five minutes 
after, which he spent in selecting a piece 
of firm, dry turf, unencumbered by trees, 
and fitted, as fer as possible, for the sort 
of moming*s amusement in which he was 
going to exercise himself, the sound of 
another horse's feet was heard, and we 
were soon joined by the Count de Mesnil. 
He was quite alone ; and, dismounting 
at a little distance, he bowed coldly to 
Monsieur de Villardin, saying, *' As you 
requested, sir, I have come alone. You, 
I see, have brought your page." 

" I did so, sir," replied the duke, " in 
the first place, that he might hold our 
horses ; in the ncxt» that he might aid 
the survivor in filling up yon trench," 
and he pointed to the gnsse* " He is a 
boy of honour and of birth," he added* 
** and you may trust him fully ; but if you 
desire it, I will order him to withdraw." 

** Not on my account," replied Mon- 
sieur de Mesnil ; " I am just as well 
pleased that he should be present ; though 
I must say, that I think the Duke de 
Villardin might have found some fitter 
person than a page to carry his cartel to 
the Count de MesniL" 

** I have chosen the method of proceed- 
ing I have followed. Monsieur de Mesnil, 
not only because I think these things be- 
tween brave men had better always be done 
as quietly as possible, but also, because I 
judged it unnecessary that many witnesses 
should hear me tell you, as I now do, 
that I look upon you as a villain, a hypo- 
crite, and a traitor, devoid of every good 
feeling but the brute quality of courage V 

** Enough, enough, sir," cried the 
Count de Mesnil : ** the fewer of such 
words as well as the fewer witnesses the 
better. Where do you take your ground ?' * 

He then gave me his horse's rei% and 
Monsieur de Villardin led him to the spot 
which he had chosen, made him examine 
it accurately to see that there was no in- 
equality or artifice, and then, drawing 
his sword, caused his adversary to mea- 
sure it with the blade of his own, which 
proved to be nearly an inch liltager. On 
perceiving this difference, the count de- 
clared that he was perfectly willing to 
wait, if Monsieur de Villardin thought 
fit to send to the castle for a more equal 
weapon; but the duke 'replied, that he 
was quite contented with the sword he 
had; and throwing away his cloak, hat 
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and coat, took his ground, and put him- 
self in a posture of defence. 

The Count de Mesnil prepared for the 
combat more slowly. He certainly evinc- 
ed no fear ; but there were two or three 
slight traits that I remarked in his con- 
duct, which induced me to believe that, 
either from the consciousness of having 
wronged his friend, or from feeling him- 
self inferior in skill and dexterity, he 
advanced not to the encounter with the 
same confidence as that which appeared 
in -the whole demeanour of Monsieur de 
ViUardin. When the duke had first re- 
ferred to the grave which we had dug the 
night before, and pointed it out with his 
hand, the eye of the young count strained 
eagerly upon it for a moment, and it was 
evident that the anticipations the sight 
naturally called up were felt bitterly. 
He was pale, too, and though he spoke 
firmly and calmly, I perceived that there 
was a difiSculty in unfastening his cloak, 
and all the other little preparations, 
which spoke a mind intensely occupied 
with other thoughts. I observed, also, 
and it seemed somewhat strange, that 
he in no degree referred to the cause of 
his present hostile opposition to a man 
who had been so lately his friend ; and 
indeed it seemed that the few short lines 
which Monsieur de Villardin had written 
had been quite sufficient to explain all, 
and to make him feel that amity was 
changed for ever into unquenchable hate 
between them. 

At length all was prepared, and the 
swords of the two combatants crossed. 
After a few parades on either part, which 
served no purpose but to let each know 
the skill and peculiar mode of fencing of 
his adversary, the assault assumed a more 
serious character; but still it appeared 
that both wished to maintain the defen- 
sive, and I plainly saw that, more than 
once, the duke could have wounded or 
disarmed his opponent, had he thought 
fit. In a short time, however, the Count 
de Mesnil, who was of a hasty and pas- 
sionate disposition, and not so old a sol- 
dier as Monsieur de Villardin, became 
heated in the encounter, and pressed his 
antagonist hard, still keeping a wary 
hand and eye, but evidently becoming 
more and more vehement at each pass. 
At length, in a furious lunge, by not 
keeping his right foot quite straight, and 
probably more accustomed to the salle 
d'armes than the greensward, he slipped, 
and came upon his knee, perfectly at the 
.mercy of his adversary. Monsieur de 
Villardin immediately dropped the point 
of his sword, and bade him rise. 



'* I do not take advantage of an acci- 
dent, sir," he said. 

The count rose, with downcast eyes 
and a burning cheek, and replied, after 
a moment's pause, '* I cannot, of course, 
after this act of generosity, think — '* 

** If, sir,** said Monsieur de Villardin, 
cutting him short, '<you are contented to 
go forth into the world again, as one who 
bears the name of villain, and hypocrite, 
and scoundrel — and, I shall then add, 
coward — mount your horse and begone : 
if not, resume your place." 

The count's eyes flashed, and the com- 
bat was instantly renewed, but this time 
with a different result. At the end of 
four or five passes^ with a movement so 
rapid that I could scarcely see how it was 
effected, though it may be believed I was 
an eager spectator. Monsieur de Villardin 
parried a lunge of his adversary in such 
a manner as to leave the whole of the 
count's person open. He then lunged in 
return, and the next moment the Count 
de Mesnil was lying prostrate on the turf. 
At a sign from the duke, I threw the 
bridles of the horses over a low bough, 
and ran up to the spot. The fallen man 
by that time had raised himself upon one 
arm, and with the other hand seemed 
grasping at the blades of grass; but he 
spoke not, and his head drooping forward, 
concealed his countenance. "Shall I 
bring water ?" I said ; but, ere time was 
given for an answer, the strength which 
had enabled him to raise himself so fiir, 
passed away, and with a single groan he 
fell back upon the ground and expired. 

We stood and gazed upon his still, pale 
countenance for several minutes ; but it 
was very evident, from the first look, 
that his career was at an end ; and, after 
a pause, the duke bent over him and 
opened his vest. Scarcely a drop of 
blood had flowed from the wound which 
caused his death, although from the di- 
rection it had taken, it seemed to me 
that it must have pierced his heart. 

" It is over ! " said Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin — "it is over ! Yet, put your 
hand upon his heart, my boy ; see if it 
beats." 

As I opened his shirt to do so, there 
dropped out a locket, which was sus- 
pended from his neck by a blue ribbon, 
and which contained a single lock of 
dark hair. As soon as he saw it, the 
duke caught it up, and unfastening the 
ribbon, gazed upon the hair. for a mo- 
ment or two, with an eager look. It 
was certainly the colour, to a very shade, 
of that of Madame de Villardin ; and I 
instantly saw that the demon had taken 
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posaession of her husband once more. 
After gazing at the locket for aeveral 
minutes, he put It by, and then asked 
me, sternly, if the man were dead. 

i replied, that he certainly was, as fiur 
as I could disooyer. 

'< Then now to our next task,** said the 
duke : " bring me yon mantle and coat.*' 

I immediately obeyed, and bringing 
forward the clothes of the unhappy 
count, I aided in wrapping the body 
therein ; and then taking the feet, while 
the duke raised the head, we bore the 
corpse to the grave that we had dug, and 
laid it there, without prayer or benedic- 
tion. We next placed the hat and .sword 
<^ the deceased in the earth along with 
him ; and then, as hat as possible, filled 
up the pit with mould. Notwithstanding 
the quantity of earth I had removed the 
night before, there was still more than 
enough to fill up the grave to the level 
of the other ground, and I had four or 
five shovelsful more to carry down and 
cast into the river. When that was 
done, howevei^ and the last spadeful had 
been disposed of, we laid the turf down 
again over the spot ; and so carefolly had 
it been removed, that, though the ground 
was a little raised, it required some ex- 
amination to discover where the aperture 
had been made. 

« A few showers of rain,** said the 
duke, as he gazed upon the grave, ** will 
remove every trace.** 

I replied nothing, but I thought that 
the rain of many years would never re- 
move the traces of that morning's work 
firom his heart or from my memory. In 
regard to the ground, however, I enter- 
tained no apprehension of its ever being 
discovered. The young count himself, 
in tying his horse to that tree, when he 
came on his furtive and evil visit to the 
dwelling of his friend, had of course se- 
lected one of the most retired spots that 
he could find ; and it was only the acci- 
dental circumstance of my cutting across 
firom the particular point of the high 
road where I had left Monsieur de Vil- 
lardin on the way to Rennes, that had 
caused me to discover the charger in that 
situation. In that spot, too, the turf 
was short, and the grass anything but 
luxuriant; so that the shepherds were 
not likely to lead their flocks thither, at 
least till the year was more advanced, by 
which time idl traces of the grave would 
be effaced. The only thing now to dis- 
pose of was the horse ; and after examin- 
ing the ground carefully, in order to 
ascertain that nothing of any kind had 
been dropped or forgotten, the duke 



directed me to lead the animal some dis- 
tance in the way to the count's own 
dwelling, and then turn him loose. 

I did as he bade me, leaving Monsieur 
de Villardin to return to the castle alone ; 
and taking the horse by the bridle, I 
brought it to the vicinity of the road 
which led to Mesnil Moray, at a spot 
about half a mile from the bridge which 
crosses the Vilaine. There I gave it the 
rein ; and, though it had followed as 
quietly as possible up to that moment, 
no sooner did it find itself free, than it 
darted away as if it had suddenly become 
mad. It sprang at once over a fence, 
and crossed the high road, taking the di- 
rection of its lord's dwelling, without 
any r^;ard to path. I climbed up a 
neighbouring bank to watch its course 
for an instant ; and, to my surprise, saw 
it plunge into the river, and, after sink- 
ing down from the force with which it 
darted in, rise up again, swim the stream, 
spring up the bank, and gallop away 
across the fields. 

There was something awful in the 
sight .; and I could not help thinking, as 
the noble horse bounded away, that there 
was a living witness of the bloody scene 
in which I had just taken part, that, 
could he find voice, would soon call the 
friends of his fallen lord to avenge his 
death. 



NEW INVENTION— THE CART 
BEFORE THE HORSE. 



In the month of May 1834, there was 
seen in the streets of Manheim a horse 
pushing before him a carriage, guided 
with much address by Baron Drais, the 
author of this new invention, which is 
attended with great advantages: 1. the 
horse cannot fun away; 2. the carriage 
is not exposed to the dust and dirt gene- 
rally thrown up by the horse; 3. the 
prospect is not interrupted by the ooach- 
nuin and the horse; 4. the conversation 
of the travellers cannot be heard by the 
coachman ; 5. the travellers are not in- 
commoded by the fumes of the tobacco, 
etc. The coach -box will be placed on 
the roof of the carriage, behind, and by 
means of a looking-glass the driver is 
able to guide the vehicle. This inven- 
tion is applicable to carriages drawn by 
four horses. Baron Drais also exhibited 
his machine called Draisianne Velocipede, 
greatly improved, which gave entire satis- 
faction. 
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Page 278. 



The lady op WOLFHAMSCOTE. 

Br Horace Guilford. 

(Concluded), 

"I am late,*' said the voice, "and 
doubt, keener than hunger, must have 
fixed his fang on your young heart : 
but I might not come earlier." 

Ere Orlando could respire from his 
bewilderment. Lady Tracy had placed 
provisions on the table; and she had 
even stooped to kindle the fagots, ere 
starting from his trance. Lord Lovel 
sprang forward, and prevented her in that 
degrading office. 

As the curling flam^ gleamed and 
brandished up the arched chimney, and 
the smoky wood hissed and crackled, 
Orlando arose from his stooping attitude, 
and beheld the mournful Hyacinth re- 
garding him with an undefined expres- 
sion, in which horror, grief, pity — he 
durst not think — love strangely strove 
together. 

" You bring me evil tidings, lady ?" 

" No tidings are evil to the innocent, 
or thf« desperate ! You are neither , and 



I am both ; and yet you may endure to 
hear what I have not fortitude to speak ! '* 

** I am not then, I fear, the only mi- 
serable ?" 

" Be satisfied, you are not ! I am the 

most devotedly wretched ; but stay, 

you will need it :*' and she poured put a 
goblet of wine which the young man, 
aghast, and hardly conscious of the act, 
swallowed hastily ; then taking a i»paring 
draught herself, she sate down, and mo- 
tioned the Lord Lovel to a heavy peaked 
arm-chair opposite her. 

** You are a homicide, my Lord !** 

Orlando groaned, 

** The man is dead whom your petro- 
nel struck." 

«* Alas !" 

" Peace, peace ! for yonder hurricane 
should be hushed as a summer noon 
to hear my words ! That man was Sir 
Marmaduke Tracy — ^was my husband !*' 

The Lord of Lovel, if that moment an 
arrow had quivered in his bosom, could 
not have leapt from his seat with more 
convulsive agony than the last words 
of Lady Tracy inflicted. 

44 
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« Your husband ? Merciful powers ! 
Sir Marmaduke Tracy slain? and by 
me — me, who but for him — — /* 

Thus far in low, half- suffocated ac- 
cents, the miserable Orlando gasped 
forth his horror; but here his voice 
swelled out in that tremendous ecstasy 
of grief, which scripture so pathetically 
calls *an exceeding bitter ay,* "Oh! I 
have slain mine own soul !*' and he dashed 
himself on the floor in a paroxysm of 
anguish, which he neither attempted to 
govern or conceal. 

Lady Hyacinth sate silent, and appa- 
rently unmoved ; for the light was behind 
her, and, while it flashed full on the 
writhing features and heaving limbs of 
Lovel, completely concealed any emotion 
her countenance might have betrayed ; 
but the quivering vibration of the outline 
of her dress, thrown forward in strong 
relief from the lamp, declared sufficiently 
that her agitation was only less powerful 
than the effort which controlled it. She 
spoke in low broken tones, as if, uncon- 
scious of speech, she thought aloud. 

" Poor youth ! how strong is that 
sorrow ! What, Hyacinth should be 
thine? His wild deed was innocence, 
compared to thy wilder will ! And yet 
I do not grieve, I cannot grieve. What 
hinders my tears from flowing like his ? 
My groans from drowning his in their 

wilder agony ? Is it horror ? — is it ? 

Down, down, insulting flend ! — cease at 
least those hellish whispers ; and if thou 
darest arise, accuse me to my face, and I 
will confront thee, and dash back the 
lie, black as superstition ever painted 
thee!" 

Lady Tracy rose from her chair, and 
turning full upon the light of the red 
and umbered fire, stood like some Amazon 
of old, challenging the adversary she 
dreaded, yet defied. Her brow was ele- 
vated, her cheek burnt, her lips trembled 
with energy — and the preternatural lustre 
of her eye — it was a fever to look on it I 

Even Orlando paused in his passion, 
and for the moment, forgot his own 
remorse in the extraordinary expression 
and appalling excitement of the meta- 
morphosed Hyacinth. 

Rising from the disordered rushes, as 
if ashamed of his boyish exposure, he 
approached the poor distempered lady, 
and addressed her in accents of the most 
respectful commiseration ;— tears in des- 
pite of all his resolution rolling down 
his youthful cheeks, at every syllable he 
spoke. 

" Oh lady !'* he said, taking her passive 
hand in his, " What words are these ? — 



let me not, overwhelmed with guilt as I 
feel myself, oh ! let me not suffer the 
additional misery of having, by one rash 
act, destroyed life and unthroned reason I 
Hear me !" continued Lord Lovel, fall- 
on his knees, "The crime is committed 
for which life, be it brief or long, will to 
my last hour .be a burden ! Take pity 
then, both on me and on yourself. Sur- 
render me to my pursuers, they will 
relieve me of my abhorred existence; and 
you will have the satisfaction of having 
punished (the word will out!), the as- 
sassin .of your husband !" 

Motionless, breathless, stood the Lady 
of Wolf hamscote ; all her passion was 
gone; — all its fierceness at least had 
vanished ; and, as she looked down on 
the kneeling youth, the noble ingenuous- 
ness of whose grief needed not his sup- 
pliant posture, his generous sentiments, 
and his uncommon beauty, as auxiliaries 
— ^language must fail of depicting the 
angelic, no ! the womanfy charm of her 
enchanting aspect. She gazed, she hung 
upon Orlando's upturned features with 
fond admiration ; but so chastised with 
grief, so softened by compassion, that a 
saint might have worn her look without 
a blush. At length, large heavy drops 
raitied slowly from those intense eyes of 
light ; and as she turned away her head, 
without releasing her hand, she spoke in 
broken hurried tones, panting and psdpi- 
tating, as if every sentence was to be 
her last. 

" Spare me, my Lord ! spare me ! 
while I hear you J tremble ; while I 
look on you I am mad; but not with 
hatred, but not from revenge ! The past 
w past — duty would forbid my adding to 
bloodshed, — duty I say, — but no matter! 
your life will not recidl his. Speak not ! 
Have I not said I dare not hear yoiji !*' 

The wretched Hyacinth spoke the last 
words almost in a scream; and extricating 
her hand, walked to the farther end of 
the room. 

Lord Orlando arose, and stood respect- 
fully apart, with the air of one resolved 
to take the slightest manifestation of her 
will for his law ; and with the quick eye 
of female penetration, the Lady of Wolf- 
hamscote observed this. 

At length young Lovel again broke 
the silence. 

" Since the Lady Tracy shuns to 
inflict the punishment my ingratitude 
has provoked, it rests with myself to 
relieve her of so hateful a presence. I 
will myself court the award of justice." 

" You speak well, young Lord ! your 
presence should be more hateful than 
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— -— out alas ! You know not — and 
wherefore shoidd you know ? ay, where- 
fore should I own it to myself? — ^un- 
happy marksman, — that your aim was 
not so fatal to Sir Marmaduke*s life, as 
your presence to his widow's honour !** 

Lord Lovel looked absolutely aghast 
for some moments ; but soon recollecting 
himself, answered with sonwwhat of 
melancholy pride in his deep fidtering 
voice. 

** A lady's honour was never periUed 
yet by Orlando Lovel !" 

** I told you before, and I say it again," 
exclaimed Hyacinth, almost fiercely, 
"that if you stand and look and speak 
thus, I shall be mad I and oh ! when I 
am mad, pity me Orlando; if J rwoe, 
pity me, Lord Lovel, for it is thy deed !" 
She sunk on a chair, and veiling her 
eyes with her white hand, concealed the 
flood of tears she shed, till her low soft 
sobbing betrayed them. 

Orlando was now harrowed with the 
conviction that the lamentable lady's 
reason was shaken from its poise : onoe 
more he iq>proached her, and placing his 
hand on the peaked back of the chair she 
occupied, once more be bent over her, 
and breathed sofUy the kindest and 
gentlest expressions of compunction and 
sympathy, in tones that trembled with 
honest emotion. 

The Lady of Wolfhamscote listened 
with a shudder and a moan, but still she 
listened; while her bosom heaved, and 
her frame trembled, till her drapery 
shook as in a breeze. It was like evil 
spirits revelling in a temple. 

A length she raised her stately head, 
and with assumed severity, she began :— 
** When Lord LoVel deems he has seen 
sufficient of Hyacinth Tracy's weakness 
and folly, he will perhaps comply with 
her request, so natural in such circum- 
stances, and forbear to make her sorrows 
more poignant by his vain words !" 

With a piteous sigh, and an air of sub- 
dued dejection, poor Orlando withdrew 
his hand from the chair-back, and was 
quietly turning away; but Hyacinth's 
light grasp already trembled on his mus- 
cular arm, and with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, she said, 

** Nay, nay ! let me not be unjust ; 
and thou, unhappy youth! compas- 
sionate one more wretched than thyself; 
I know, I ought to say, < Go ! and give 
life for life' — thine for my hu^ruTs — ^but I 
can only feel, why should thy young blood 
be poured glowing from thy veins, upon 
that which is already cold as the earth it 
hath discoloured?" 



The lady paused, conquered by won- 
derful effort her struggling emotion, and 
then resumed — 

"You must perforce abide patiently 
here, till such time as I can find means 
of conveying you safely to the king's 

encampment at ; meanwhile, it is 

not for me to extenuate the deed which 
hath bereaved me; but I cannot see 
your heart breaking with remorse, nor 
remind you that this wretched rashness 
was in some sort self defence ; and that 
it was Ignorance which aimed at my 
poor husband. Farewell — I will myself 
see that you want nothing while you 
remain here ; but, as the only satisfac- 
tion you can make, grant me this earnest 
request, that, whenever I visit this lair, 
you will neither let me see yourjuce nor 
hear your voice/** 

Thus the Lady of Wolfhamscote 
passed from the banquet-house, leaving 
Orlando to calm his excited feeling, and 
collect his scattered thoughts, as he best 
might, by the red and sullen embers of 
the decaying fire. 

Several days passed away; and each 
found and left the luckless young noble- 
man in all that prostration of spirit so 
finely described in that chapter of terrors 
the twenty-eighth of Deuteronomy. 

** The Lord shall give thee a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of 
mind ; and thy life shall hang in doubt 
before thee ; and thou shalt fear day and 
night, and shalt have none assiu-ance of 
thy life : in the morning thou shalt say 
' Would God it were «ven,* and at even, 
thou shalt say, 'Would God it were 
morning ! ' " 

This was no transient ebullition of 
remorse, but a deep abiding and corrod- 
ing anguish, which acquired intensity 
from time. 

The unaccountable demeanour of the 
Lady of Wolfhamscote, bitterly enhanced 
his self-reproach ; since he, reasonably 
enough, attributed her extravagances 
to a brain unsettled by the ungrateful 
blow he had himself inflicted. 

She visited him regularly every night, 
with, provisions and fuel, invariably de- 
posited her lamp on the landing, and 
departed as she came, in darkness and in 
silence. 

What might this be but the freak of a 
disordered intdlect? since, if the sight 
and speech of Orlando was so distressing 
to the lady herself, why did she not 
depute Bright, the bouse steward, who 
by her own account was in the secret of 
the purpose to which the banquet-house 
was applied ? 
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And thus a weary week passed heavily 
and mysteriously away. 

One afternoon, as liord Orlando was 
sitting in even deeper' despondence than 
usual, watching the western rays of the 
calm autumnal sun as they printed off 
the lozenged panes of the great window, 
. with their treillage of creepers and the 
fringy foliage of the yew upon the oppo- 
site wall ; on a sudden, without a breath 
of wind, the branches of the old tree 
became violently agitated. At first, 
Orlando, whose back was towards the 
window, was too much absorbed in his 
painful reverie to notice this phenome- 
non : but even if the shadow that now 
darkened the window, and the opening 
of the creaking and ill fastened casement 
Had not attracted his attention — the 
noise of a body, heavily alighting on the 
floor behind him, could^ hardly jail of 
arousing the moody dreamer. 

He rose hastily, and turning round to 
confront the intruder, beheld one whose 
right to enter there either by door or 
window was most assuredly indefeasible 
— being' no other than Sir Marmadvke 
Tracy himself; a handsome athletic man, 
somewhat beyond the middle age, and 
wearing that costume in which WUUanu 
so well knows how to depict the Par- 
liamentary officer of rank. 

A slight, paleness sate on his features, 
but by no means of that appalling nature 
which would entitle him to drag a chain, 
shake a torch, or undraw the b^curtains 
at midnight in the galleries and cham- 
bers of Wolf hamscote Hall. 

«So far well sped!'* was his first 
exclamation when he had taken breath, 
'<and now, my Lord! permit me to 
welcome you at Ghost Castle ! If I am 
a laggard, you must at any rate admit it 
was your own fault that I was not here 
earlier." 

The young noble turned as white as a 
woman would have done in simile cir- 
cumstances, — then as red as the rampant 
lion over the porch of the village hostel, 
and, soon passing from one extreme to 
another, he clapped his hands with boyish 
glee and almost shouting — 

*' Now all the saints be praised ! his 
blood is not on my hands!'' he flung 
himself on Sir Marmaduke*s neck, and 
sobbed like a child. 

" Softly, my good youth !" said the 
knight, gently disengaging himself^" or 
it tvill be right soon : I have your token 
of remembrance here*' — ^pointing to his 
left shoulder, " and shall carry it to my 
ancestor's burying vault yonder: only 
do me the fiivour, I beseech you, to 



remember, the next time you fall in with 
our outposts, that we do not always carry 
two lives under our belts !'* 

Sir Marmaduke then proceeded to 
inform the relieved and delighted Lovel, 
that his party on seeing 'him fall, had to 
a man galloped off in various directions 
in pursuit of the unknown assailant. 

It was near a cottage on the border of 
a wood; and while he lay insensible, 
from pain and loss of blood, he was found 
by a peasant and carried into the hut, 
where his wound was dressed and found 
to be trifling, the bullet having perforated 
the fleshy part of the shoulder without 
iiyuring the bone. 

The soldiers, however, carried tidings 
of his death to Wolf hamscote Hall that 
night. 

*<I had my reasons — fantastic ones 
perhaps," continued Sir Marmaduke, for 
encouraging a short time the report of 
my deatib. Accordingly, when my men 
returned firom Wolf hamscote, where they 
had sown the intelligence that I was 
slain, and reaped the information of my 
slayer having taken refuge in my own 
mansion, I contented myself with dis- 
patching them to bead-quarters, notifying 
that I was prevented by a slight wound 
from joining for some days. I believe it 
was nothing more than ^e whim partly 
of beholding how my belle dame endured 
the death of her mate, and partly of dis- 
covering how the fiery young lord sus- 
tained his forced sojourn in Ghost Castle, 
that led me to attempt a burglarious 
entry into my own lair I*' 

** Generous Tracy!" said the young 
nobleman, ardently grasping his hand* 
"your goodness crushes me! Is it 
possible you can forgive the ingrate 
who — ** 

** Possible! forgive! in sooth, my 
lord, I believe it is not in heart of marble 
to contemplate these dismal old walls,— 
and then (pardon me) to glance at your 
more dismal countenance, and still har- 
bour resentment. Why, after such a 
penance, I think my very ghost must have 
forgiven you J" 

<* Light has been my penance, and 
lighter now would be my heart,** replied 
Lord Lovel, " did I not too justly appre- 
hend that the mischievous consequences 
of my rashness have not terminated with 
your recovery : — ^the Lady Hyacinth — '* 

" What of Hyacinth ? what of Wolf- 
hamscote's lady ?" impetuously and even 
sternly interrupted the knight. 

" The LadyTracy— alas ! how will you 
brook the afiliction ?" ' 

" Welcome affliction-^but perish dia- 
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honour. Speak forth, my Lord Lovel : 
what has Lady Tracy done ? I looked 
not for this stage-play at your lips \** 

This was uttered with a vehemence 
and fierceness that astonished and per- 
plexed the young lord almost as much as 
the words themselves ; — * dishonour f * — 
and * what has Lady Tracy done 9' — the 
poor man was undoubtedly as mad as 
his wife ! 

Such were the thoughts that flashed 
upon Orlando, as he hastened with as 
much delicacy as the fiery anxiety of the 
husband would admit, to state his appre- 
hensions that this calamity had seriously 
impaired Lady Hyacinth's understanding. 

** Oh — ^h !" prolonged with a peculiar 
intonation, was the only reply ; — and Sir 
Marmaduke, biting his lip, strode off to 
the window with an air that spoke as 
plainly as so many words, ** Uthat be all, 
we *11 soon cure that !" 

Lord Orlando was utterly confounded, 
and again thought he, — this may be a 
brave man ; generous I know him ; but 
'tis a brute of a husband sans doute! 
Poor Lady ! I see now, why she is so 
hospitable to strangers; well may she 
covet their courtesies ; from him I per- 
ceive she does not get common civility.*' 

Lovel was here interrupted in his 
ruminations by Sir Marmaduke once 
more approaching him — 

" My Lord Lovel !" said he, taking 
the young man's band with grave but 
friendly politeness, ** the time I trust is 
not &r distant when, these unhappy poli- 
tical distractions having been appeased. 
Wolf hamscote Hall shall afford the young 
Baron Orlando the entertainment its 
master deems so due to his desert. But 
as at present thcU is out of the question, 
let us not waste the time in superfluous 
compliment. I need not say that your 
path is beset : and that without this " — 
(taking a sealed paper from his bosom) 
"any attempt to quit Wolf hamscote 
might cause you vexatious inconvenience, 
if not serious peril. Can you climb ? — 
You will then scarcely object to try your 
exit by my entrance ; " and he pointed to 
the old yew tree that stood scowling and 
nodding at the window, a most portentous 
witness of their conference. 

Lovel took the paper (which was in 
fact a safe-conduct under Sir Marmaduke 
Tracy's own hand and seal) with grate- 
ful but manly acknowledgments, and 
declared himself quite ready for his de- 
parture, however unceremonious might 
be the means. 

Then doffing the gay scarf and doublet, 
he resumed his own travel-stained attire. 



took a kind and courteous leave of Sir 
Marmaduke, and approached the window 
— but still with the air of one who was 
leaving something either unsaid or un- 
done. 

"I had forgotten to mention," said 
the Knight of Wolfhamscote, seeing 
Orlando lingering, " I had forgotten to 
mention that my horse is tied to the yew 
tree trunk ; that he is tolerably fresh, and 
most entirely at your lordship's service, 
until a fitting opportunity shsdl occur of 
restoring to you your own.** 

The young baron bowed, and made 
another step to the window, when he 
again paused irresolutely. 

" In aught else that I can benefit or 
pleasure you, my lord, you may com- 
mand me !" 

" Forgive me !*' at length faltered 
Lovel, " forgive me if I seem impertinent 
— but, — the. Lady Tracy, — her melan- 
choly state brings an accusation against 
me that weighs heavily at my heart. Oh! 
be cautious, be tender of her distress." 

" You leave her with a husband, my 
Lord Baron, who has never been deemed 
capable of harshness by those who know 
him." 

Sir Marmaduke spoke this with a 
haughty and ungracious emphasis on the 
last words, but, immediately recollecting 
himself, he once more stretched out his 
hand to Lovel ; — " Pardon me : — I am 
wounded and weary; and, if I seem 
distempered, I have more causes for my 
unquiet than you wot of! God bless 
you, young man ; you are single-hearted 
and noble-minded : may the world never 
teach you duplicity and baseness !" 

The Baron grasped his hand warmly, 
reached the window, and, swinging him- 
self from branch to branch of the yew 
tree, was soon mounted on a noble black 
horse, and galloping away by the river 
bank. 

Sir Marmaduke watched him descend, 
leap to the saddle, and ride off. He 
then drew a huge arm-chair to the table, 
finished the wine and meat, on which 
Orlando had already made considerable 
incursions; and the shadows of night 
having now completely overgloomed the 
banquet-house, he muffled himself in 
the large fur robe, — and, drawing the 
curtains, flung himself in moody silence 
on the bed. 

Midnight had pealed her twelve warn- 
ings from the distant, but sonorous 
clock-tower of Wolfhamscote, when the 
lamp was seen to glimmer from the 
esofdier derobe of the private passage. 
But it was not this time as at Mhers, 
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deposited on the landing, for the Lady of 
Wolfhamscote entered the apartment 
bearing the light, and the light aione — 
for neither basket nor store had she 
with her. 

She placed it on the dark hearth, and 
advancing with uncertain steps to the 
farther end of the chamber, seated herself 
not far from the bed on which, disclosed 
through the partially drawn curtains, a 
recumbent figure enveloped in a cloak of 
sables, lay in the same situation which 
the Baron of Lovel had, till then, occu- 
pied ; — the attitude of d^ection too was 
his; and, like hii, the fiice was con- 
cealed from view. 

Lady Tracy had sate a brief space, 
absorbed in earnest and agitated contem- 
plation of the imaginary homicide, when 
suddenly she broke silence. 

" It is vain — all vain !** she said, partly 
addressing her companion, and partly 
speaking to herself. '< I have fasted, I 
have prayed, I have exhausted the night- 
watches in my vigils. I have even in- 
voked death — death to arrest the re- 
bellious t6rrent in my veins, and prevent 
the impiety I meditated, but abhorred ! 
Alas ! that very impiety breathed in my 
prayer, and mingled with my vigils. 
Throughout them all, I had but one 
thought ; and that, like a flaming phan- 
tom, fired and glared and flitted before 
me, wherever I turned. Worse than 
this I cannot feel ! Hear me then, thou 
fatal young man ! and, before you con- 
demn me, think what a masterful agony 
must she have to wrestle with, who, 
unable to govern her own weakness, thus 
blazons her own shame \" 

The listener to this strange shrift, 
groaned and writhed himself on the bed. 

" My Lord Lovel !** she pursued/ 
" reserve your groans, tUl they are de- 
manded; and even theAy if possible, 
spare me your abhorrence. You have 
worse to answer for, than the slaying of 
your benefactor !" 

A convulsive motion on the bed, 
shewed the intense interest of her au- 
ditor. 

" The wound that took his life, was 
innocence to that which slewmy honour !'* 

The recumbent figure started as if 
some sharp weapon had transfixed him 
to the couch. 

" You fancy I accuse you uijustly. — 
*Tis true your lip, your hand, your very 
will were all guiltless. — What of that ? 
it was your deadly beauty — that face, 
that form, those accents, and those 
smiles, were my bane, my very fate ! — 
and I loved you!'* 



*' Here a strange sound, like a smo- 
thered cry from one who was choaking, 
issued from the curtains ; but the lady's 
excitement towered to such a pitch, she 
scarcely noticed it. 

"I loved you, Lord Orlando! — I 
loved you, — when, as a wedded matron, 
I received you to refuge in my husband's 
hall, — nay, hear me on ! — I loved you, 
ere I knew he was dead ; — ^they told me 
of his slaughter; — told too, that you had 
slain him; — and *t was exultation, — ay, 
shrink from me as you will ! — ^but 'twas 
exultation thrilled me at the tidings. 
But oh ! in that same moment did self- 
abhorrence start up like a vindictive 
fury, and drives me now to this hu- 
miliating self-revenge !" 

She paused. He was still as death. 

At length, 

" Lovel !'• resumed the wretched Hya- 
cinth, *' Bear witness, (for you can) 
that I have struggled, — though in vain, 
yet I have struggled — against this hateful 
passion! Once, I implored you never 
to let me see your face nor hear your 
voice. Well, unhappy boy ! have you 
obeyed me, — well, but to no purpose : 
and now, emboldened by despair, I cry. 
Speak, though it be to execrate and spurn 
me I Look on me, though in that glance 
I read contempt, abhorrence !" 

She arose, seized the lamp, and, totter- 
ing up to the settee, tore apart the 
curtains, bent over him, drew the cover- 
ing from his face ; but it was disfigured 
with blood ! She listened wildly for a 
sound; — ^but that voice was for ever 
silenced! 

Agony had burst open the red foun- 
tains of life, and she looked upon the 
still warm corpse of her husband. 

HORACB GuiLfORD. 

March 26th, 1835. 



SOLITARY CONFINEMENT, 

" A trial of solitary confinement day 
and night, without labour, was made," 
says Mr. Crawford, in his report on the 
Penitentiaries of the United States, "at 
Auburn, in the year 1822, for ten months, 
upon eighty of the most hardened con- 
victs. They were each confined in a cell 
only seven feet long, three feet and a 
half wide, and seven feet high. They 
were on no account permitted to leave 
the cell, during that long period, on any 
occasion, not even for the purposes of 
nature. They had no means of obtaining 
any change of air, nor opportunities of 
taking exercise. The most disastrous 
consequences were naturally the result. 
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Several persons became insane : health 
was impaired, and life endangered. The 
discipline of the prison at that period was 
one of unmixed severity. There was no 
moral nor religious instruction of any- 
kind communicated within its walls, nor 
consolation administered by which the 
convict was enabled to bear up against 
the cruelty of this treatment. Nor was 
a trial of the same description, which 
took place in the State of Maine, con- 
ducted under more advantageous circum> 
stances. The night-rooms or cells at 
this prison are literally pits entered fisom 
the top by a ladder, through an aperture 
about two feet square. The opening is 
secured by an iron grate, used as a trap- 
door ; the only other orifice is one at the 
bottom, about^an inch and a half in dia- 
meter, for the admission of warm air 
from underneath. The cells are eight 
feet nine inches long, four feet six inches 
wide, and nine feet eight inches high. 
Their gloom is indescribable. The diet, 
during confinement, was bread and water 
only. Thus immured, and without any 
occupation, it will excite no surprise to 
learn that a man who had been sentenced 
to pass seventy days in one of these mi- 
jserable pits hung himself after four days* 
imprisonment. Another condemned to 
sixty days, also committed suicide on the 
twenty-fourth day. It became necessary 
to remove four others, who were unable 
to endure this cruelty, from the cell to 
the hospital repeatedly before the expira- 
tion of their sentence. It is said that 
similar experiments have been made in 
Virginia, and that various diseases, ter- 
minating in death, were the result. The 
cells in which the prisoners were confined 
have been since disused: they are, in 
&ct, dungeons, being on the basement 
story, and so dark as to require a lamp 
in visiting them. In damp weather the 
water stands in drops on the walls. The 
cells were not warmed at any season of 
the year. A prisoner's feet were actually 
frozen during his confinement. No fair 
trial of the effects of solitude could have 
taken place, as has been alleged, in the 
penitentiary of New Jersey, the cells 
being so arranged that the convicts can 
converse with perfect freedom. From 
experiments of this character no just con- 
clusions can therefore be derived un- 
friendly to solitary imprisonment of any 
kind, especially when accompanied by 
employment, in large and well- ventilated 
cells, the arrangements of which have 
reference to the preservation of the 
health, regular employment, and im- 
provement of the mind of the offender." 



HISTORIC GLEANINGS. 

EDWARD VI. MARY. EUZi^BETH. 

History is philosophy, teaching by example.— 
Liord Bolinbroke. 

Raumer, in his admirable collections 
relating to the history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, gives from co- 
temporary writers the following curious 
account of the last three Tudors. 

•* Edward VI, loves to dress himself 
in red, white^ and violet. The last- 
named colour is so far appropriated by 
him that no one but himself dares to 
wear a hat of that hue. His livery, on 
the other hand, is green and white. As 
the English commonly attire themselves 
well, and spend much on their clothes, 
Edward, in the same manner (although 
he falls far short of his father in this 
respect), constantly wears on all his 
garments embroideries of gold, silver, 
and pearls ! He has a good demeanour, 
a royal appearance, much grace and dig- 
nity in every transaction, and is affable 
and liberal to the people. • ♦ • 

<'To these accounts I append a de- 
scription which an eye-witness, John 
Michele, gives of the Queen Mary and 
the Princess Elizabeth in the year 1557. 
Mary Tudor is rather of little than mid- 
dle suture, thin and delicately formed, 
lively eyes, short sighted, a strong, deep 
voice, like that of a man, so that she is 
heard from a distance, extremely diligent 
in sewing, embroidery, and other female 
labours, so finished and able a performer 
on the spinet that professors are asto- 
nished. Her passions, public and do- 
mestic, often throw her into deep melan- 
choly. She is vexed about her husband, 
her own barrenness, the state of religion, 
&c.; but, above all, about her sister 
Elizabeth, upon whom, as her successor, 
the eyes and minds of all are directed. 
And truly it must vex not only Mary, 
but every one else, that the bastard blood 
of one sentenced and punished as a public 
strumpet, should be destined one day, ' 
with greater fortune, to rule this realm 
instead of its true and legitimate line of 
princes. 

"Elizabeth, now twenty-three years 
old, is a young woman who is considered 
as not less remarkable for the graces of 
the mind than for those of the body, al- 
though it may be said that her counte- 
nance is rather pleasing than beautiful. 
In figure, she is tall, well-shaped; her 
flesh well to look on, though tending to 
olive in complexion ; fine eyes, and, above 
all, a beautiful hand, which she seeks to 
display. . .Her spirit and intellect are 
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admirable, so that die has known how to 
conduct herself displaying both in times 
of suspicion and periL She surpasses 
the Queen in knowledge of languages, 
for, besides knowing Latin, and Greek 
to a moderate extent, she understands 
Italian better than the Queen, and takes 
so much pleasure in the latter language, 
that she will converse in no other tongue 
with natives of Italy. She is proud, and 
considers herself (although aware what 
sort of mother bore her) as no less or less 
worthy than the Queen. Henry VIII. 
had set apart for her an annual income 
of 10»000 ducats. She would consume 
much more, and incur great debts, if she 
did not purposely, to avoid increasing the 
suspicions of the Queen, limit her house- 
hold and attendance; for there is not a 
lord or gentleman in the realm who has 
not sought to place himself, or a brother 
or son in her service. So great is thus 
the affection and good will which is 
shown her, by which, in one way or 
another, her expenses are increased, 
although she opposes her poverty to the 
proposed enlargements of her establish- 
ment, which crafty excuse, however, 
merely increases her party of hangers on; 
it being considered not only unusual, but 
^ in the highest degree unbecoming, that 
a king's daughter 3iould be so hardly dealt 
with, and so ill maintained.*' 



ARAB TOURNAMENTS. 

Sia'G. T. Temple thus describes one of 
these curious spectacles: — 

*<The tournament field is oblong, and 
bordered by rows of spectators, who form 
its boundaries by sitting cross-legged 
round the open space. The best riders 
of the tribe, mounted on the most active 
horses, are then introduced into the arena, 
the men being clothed with as much 
splendour as their means will permit 
them, while the chargers are covered with 
large silk housings of different colours, 
reaching to the ground, and resembling 
those of ancient knights, as represented 
in Froissart. Some of the Arabs then 
commence making their horses dance to 
the sound of drums and trumpets, whilst 
men on foot occasionally rush forward 
and discharge their muskets close to the 
horses* ears. Others dash forward at full 
speed along the line of seated spectators^ 
as close to their feet as they possibly can, 
without actually trampling upon them: 
and every now and then suddenly throw- 
ing their horses on their haunches, spin 
them round on their hind legs, and re- 
sume in the opposite direction their wild 



career. It is a nervous sight to behold ; 
for you momentarily expect to see some 
person or child crushed beneath the 
horses* hoofe; but no accident ever hap- 
pens, and men, women, and children, 
maintain their seats with the greatest 
calmness and feeling of security, saluting 
any well-executed point of horsemanship 
with loud and exulting shouts of appro- 
bation, whilst the women accompany 
them with the usual but indescribable 
cries of the quick-repeated lu-lu-lu-lu; 
in return for which they are covered with 
clouds of sand and dust, which Ae im- 
petuous coursers throw up behind them. 
Three or four others, dashing their sharp 
stirrups into the flanks of their impatient 
steeds, rush madly along the length of 
the arena, shouting forth their tekinr, or 
war-cries, and whirling round their heads 
the long and silver -adorned Arab guns, 
which they discharge at the spectators 
when they have reached the fiirthest ex- 
tremity of the lists. Others engage with 
swcH-ds soldiers on foot, galloping round 
their adversaries in increSltAy small 
circles, twisting their horses suddenly 
round, and then circling to the other 
hand; and I know not which most to 
admire, the activity and supi^eness vi 
the rider or of his horse. Others, wiJIsk 
at full speed, will lean over, and withoat 
in the least reducing their pace, pick up 
from the ground a piastre or any other 
equally small object, thrown down for 
the purpose. These sports fonn on the 
whole one of the gayest and most ani- 
mated scenes I ever beheld, increased as 
it is by the waving of many silken saigaks 
of the brightest colours, by the music, 
the report of fire*arms, the war*cries of 
the performers, and tjie shouts of the 
spectators.** 



AN ADVENTURE IN ITALY. 

I wDl tell you a' mxmm escape I had 
some years ago in Tuscany. Ma » ■ ■ and 
myself having heard of* flighA of cocks, 
had gone down into the Marerama to 
shoot. You have heard of the Macetti- 
ma. It possesses an almost inteonin^ 
able extent of morasses, << overgrown 
with long, rank grasses," and hillocks, 
as Shelley beautifully describes, " heaped 
with moss-enwoven turf,'* a wilderness 
of putridity and desolation. It was the 
month of November ; before which time 
it is dangerous to set foot there, for .until 
the first frost even many of the fever- 
stricken serfs forsake it. In the eager- 
ness of sport we had been led farther 
than we calculated from our albergo, a 
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solitary, wretched hovel, bordering on 
the marsh, the abode of the most ghostly, 
yellow, emaciated objects in human form 
I ever beheld, except some of the ca- 
yenned, curry-dried, liver-worn Anglo- 
East Indians we left at Cheltenham. 
The sun was fast setting, and we had 
still two miles to make, and were coast- 
ing along the edge of a knoll, thickly 
set with huge and speckled aloes, inter- 
mingled here and there with stunted 
ilexes, and with the strawberry-tree, 
then bright with its globes of deep red 
gold, when methought I heard a rustling 
among the branches, and a sound like 
that of the grinding of teeth. I noticed 
it to my companion. He suddenly 
turned ashy pale, and whispered hysteri- 
cally, « We are near a herd of swine ! " 

Vast numbers, I should have told 
you, are turned out in the fall of the 
leaf, to fatten here, and become so 
savage and wild, that none but their 
keepers dare approach them ; and cased 
as they are in an almost impenetrable 
mail of leather, even they sometimes fall 
victims to the ferocity of these brutes. 

" It is well for us,** continued my 
iiriend, ** that there is a hut within a few 
hundred yards. Let us lose no time in 
making for it." As he spake, the sounds 
became louder, and I saw some hun- 
dred hogs emerging on all sides from the 
brushwood, grunting fiercely, and gnash- 
ing their teeth in unison. They were 
huge, gaunt, long-legged, long-headed 
and long-backed creatures, giants of their 
species — spectral monsters, more like 
starved bloodhounds than swine. 

They now mustered their forces in 
battle array, outside the thicket, and 
commenced the attack in a systematic 
and regularly concerted manner ; the ve- 
terans of the herd directing the move- 
ments of the hostile band, and one, by 
a deeper grunt, not ill resembling the 
word of command of a certain general, 
de grege porcits, of our acquaintance, 
giving dreadful notes of preparation, as 
if to spirit on the line to a charge. 

We made our way with difficulty 
through the rotten and yielding morass, 
leaping from tuft to tuft, and risking, by 
a f^se slip, to plunge into a bottomless 
abyss, while our bloodthirsty pursuers, 
with their long legs and lanky sides, and 
tucked-up bellies, advanced — a fearful 
phalanx, in semilunar curve, momently 
, gaining ground ! My friend, who was 
more accustomed to the bogs than my- 
self, soon outstripped me, not daring to 
look behind. Once, and once only, did 
I, and beheld them cominig on like a 



pack of hounds in full cry, and with the 
scent breast high, and, to my horror, 
perceived the two horns or wings of the 
troop, making an eckellon movement in 
an ever-narrowing circle^ like a regiment 
of cavalry bringing their right and left 
shoulders forward, to outflank, and then 
enclose us. I dared not risk a second 
glance at my foes, but the hoarse voices of 
the ringleaders ran through the ranks, 
and I heard and saw the plash of their 
many feet as they turned up the mud 
but a few yards in my rear. 

How I reached the hut I know not, 
but reach it I did, where I found my 
friend ' leaning against the wall, breath- 
less with terror. The shed was rudely 
constructed of peat, and appeared to 
have been long deserted, consisting only 
of bare walls and a few rafters ; but, 
providentially, there was a door hanging 
by one hinge; this I contrived to shut 
just as the centre of the herd reached 
the threshold. They made a halt, re- 
tired a few paces, and collected together, 
as if to hold a council of war. While 
they were undecided how to act, we dis- 
charged our four barrels loaded with 
small shot, from the window, at the 
nearest, which slowly limping, with a 
sullen grunt of disappointment, the 
whole of their comrades at their heels, 
retreated into the covert. 

" Thank God !*' said R , when he 

saw the last disappear among the aloes. 
<< It is but a year since a traveller, cross- 
ing the Maremma, paid for the journey 
with his life. There was not a tree to 
shelter him ; and though he was a deter- 
mined man, and w^ armed, and nb^ 
doubt made a gallant resistance, they 
hemmed him in, and devoured him. I 
could shew you the spot where the 
swineherds drove them from his man- 
gled remains ; it was pointed out to me 
the last time I came here.*' 



SPECIMEN OF A NEW NOVEL, 

AN ORIGIKAI. SKETCH. 
BY A-QUIST OLD OXNTLBSfAK. 

Yes, my dear boy, I will comply with 
your request, and the tranquillity of 
which I am SO fond will become more 
agreeable to me, occupied in recalling, 
for your amusement, the incidents of my 
past life. Expect from me, however, 
nothing like a mysterious and romantic 
story. I have been the victim of no 
dark plot — ^no devastating passion ; nor 
has my destiny been interwoven with 
revolutions, battles, or other great public 
events. Fortunately for myself, but 
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unluckily for my narrative, I knew who 
were my parents, was never stolen dur- 
ing my infiincy, have never been exposed 
in a box, and, in short, have experienced 
little which has not been the fate of hun- 
dreds who never dreamed of printing 
their hopes, fears, and feelings. But 
from your earliest boyhood I have so 
often enjoyed your youthful and ardent 
curiosity ; so many a time, by the plea- 
sant winter fire, I have held you on my 
knee and in my arms, while your in- 
quiring spirit drank in all the casual 
reminiscences which accident or your 
own solicitations drew from my lips, that 
I feel a true gratification in being able 
to oblige your wish, and in giving you, 
on paper, aU that I can gather from the 
forgetifulness of an old man's mind. Per- 
haps, too, the garrulity of age, as well as 
the warmth of affection, prompts me to 
comply. I will adventure upon the 
perilous ground of authorship, and en- 
deavour to fling upon paper the frag- 
ments which you have already heard, 
with such additional particulars as I can 
remember. 

It was a lovely summer night. The 
full moon had mounted in the east. The 
silver clouds lay stretched along the 
heavens in silent and radiant sleep, and, 
behind their soft shapes, the lustrous 
stars twinkled, and the near planets burn- 
ed steadily. The gentlest of breezes just 
stirred the leaves, without breaking the 
langour which hung over the beautiful 
city, after a long August day of intense 
heat. Every thing in the streets was 
still, except the footsteps of the pedes- 
trians, who came out in parties to enjoy 
the breath of evening, or, peradventure, 
the sound of a guitar, or the notes of a 
piano melting in with the voice of some 
music-loving girl^ heard through the 
wide-opened window. Over the whole 
scene appeared that brilliant enchant- 
ment and tranquil lustre which the poetry 
of England has ascribed too exclusively 
to eastern climes. The heavens and the 
air had all the deep and transparent 
beauty of Italy or Asia. The inhabitants 
of New York, who move over tlie broad 
pavements at this calm delicious hour, or 
sit inhaling the odours of their gardens 
from windows and terraces, do not know 
how unsurpassably enchanting are those 
long, sweet, American summer nights. 

Many of the streets of this great me- 
tropolis, too, were even at that period 
remarkable for their beauty. They ex- 
hibit nothing of the gloom of European 
towns. The buildmgs are high and 



elegant, the streets wide, the whole ex- 
terior scene clear and bright, and the 
people are abroad, content^ and happy 
— free from beggars, bayonets, and spies, 
and upon a soil entire1|r their own. 

On the night to which I have alluded, 
all the town appeared, in motion, and 
in pursuit of pleasure. It was an hoiur 
when the spirits rise, the heart expands, 
when soft hopes and pensive recollections 
steal across tiie mind, and we think the 
earth a heaven, and wish to live in it for 
ever. 

A lordly building, that rose in the 
white moonlight, and cast a strong, un- 
even shadow into the street, shewed a 
dim light from two of its windows. The 
rest of the building was dark, and care- 
fully closed, the bell was tied to the 
braaen guard, the old-fashioned knocker 
was muffled, and the stones before the 
side-walk in front of the door were thickly 
covered with the soft bark used by 
tanners, over which the wheels of each 
passing carriage cease their thunders and 
roll lightly, as on felt. These arrange- 
ments plainly enough denoted some one 
sick within — too much prostrated to bear 
the clash and tumult of the ever-busy, 
external world. Group aft«r group went 
lightly by the sad dwelling. The aged 
tottered on, and breathed the fresh night- 
air with unalloyed satisfaction. The 
young and the gay went talking and 
laughing by. The maiden stole bliss- 
fully beneath the window of death, and 
listened to the whispers of love ; and the 
careless shouted as he passed, in the un- 
thinking buoyancy of strength, health, 
and eqjoyment. Thus goes ever on the 
selfish world. 

The gloomy chamber, tenanted by the 
sick, perhaps by the dying,, was elegantly 
furnished as a sleeping apartment; an 
accumulation of vials, cups, bowls, and 
all the paraphernalia of sidcness lay 
around. At the farther end of the room, 
upon a bed hung with silken curtains, 
lay an attenuated female form, apparent- 
ly in a deep slumber. By her side sat a 
lovely girl, pale with anxiety, and an old 
nurse moved about with a feline noise- 
lessness, and the indifference of one 
skilled in such scenes, and callous to them 
from habitude. Before the sufferer 
awakens from her slumber, let me intro- 
duce her to you. 

Maria Morgan had been bom of 
affluent parents, who satisfied themselves 
with bestowing upon her a fashionable 
education, and regulating her morals 
according to fixed standards, without 
cultivating her affections and refining her 
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mind. She had grown up correct and 
unfeeling, accomplished and admired, 
but not beloved. Her wealth procured 
her a husband, who died after the birth 
of one daughter, and .the haughty and 
wealthy widow, subsequently, lived on 
in single independence, having found the 
state of matrimony either too happy or 
too miserable to induce a second experi- 
ment. The same effect springs often 
equally from opposite causes. 

The daughter had been, like Jierself, 
sent early to a boarding-school, where 
almost total separation from her mother 
had offered no opportunity for the growth 
of filial attachment, except the theoreti- 
eal sentiment caught from poetry and 
romances, which, like phosphoric fire, 
inflames, without warming the heart. 
Even had the mother been capable of 
inspiring affection, Flora could have 
scarcely loved her as a child should love 
a parent. 

The girl spent her vacations at home, 
in a circle small, but fSeishionable and re- 
fined, though tedious, for here etiquette 
took the place of morals, and formality 
of love ; and she returned, with cordial 
delight, to her school amusements and 
school friendships. Here she lived the 
lifi^, almost, of a flower in a garden, 
blossoming amid clusters of other flowers. 
For, if her life was not one of idleness, 
it was one of sunshine, and the routine 
of her daily avocations scarcely troubled 
her opening mind more than the rose 
is disturbed by the dew and the breeze, 
when its leaves burst their bud with a 
gentle violence ; even so easy and pleasant 
a thing was learning to Flora Morgan. 
Masic, French, dancing and drawing, 
map-painting, worked fire-screens, and 
gilt paper-boxes filled up the leisure of 
her lighter hours till she reached the 
dignified age of seventeen, and bordered 
upon the entire completion of her educa- 
tion. 

As the mamma grew old, she grew, if 
possible, more isolated and repelling. 
Neither loving nor loved, she was be- 
lieved to be utterly heartless, as she was 
assuredly, utterly disagreeable. She 
quarrelled with her servants, slandered 
her enemies, and insulted her friends, 
and, at length, when neither man, nor 
woman, nor cat would endure her com- 
panionship, on account of her caprices, 
and the exactions of her eccentric, domi- 
neering, and ungenerous disposition, she 
recalled poor Flora, now a tall, careless, 
beautifril girl, to be her companion or 
rather her victim. 

Poor Flora ! a sad day was it for the 



affectionate girl when she received oflSoial 
orders to repair to head-quarters. How^ 
ever she came by it, shewasof a sweetand 
gay disposition, and a mind lofty and 
noble, when awakened to exertion. Her 
school life had been all peace and sun- 
shine. Equally beloved by her com- 
panions and instructors, quick at her 
tasks, accomplished, and frdl of talent- 
susceptible in feeling — adorning nature 
and freedom-^proud, but gentle— modest 
and timid, yet constant and firm — capable 
of heroic actions, yet indolent and plea- 
sure-loving, and destitute of retolution 
in the petty details of life, she was a 
character from which, at onoe^ every 
thing was to be hoped and every thing 
to be feared. 

The whole fabric of her education was 
built on the soundest moral principles, 
and she, therefore, regarded her mother 
with a profound respect, which almost 
any other woman could have awakened 
into affection, but she was too well aware 
of those peculiarities which always ren- 
dered her society painfril, and her eyes 
filled with tears when she took leave of 
her girlish haunts, and the companions 
of her happiest hours. She bade a heavy 
adieu to a score of school-girl Hebes, 
to whom she had vowed inviolable fide- 
lity ; she kissed her dear and reverend 
instructress with unfeigned affection. 
Even her fiivourite bird was fondled, 
for the last time, in her bosom and 
consigned to another ; for, of all things, 
her mother was unable to endure the 
" screaming of a bird." Her muefa- 
used books were gathered together, and 
packed up; rings, seals, and looks of 
hair were interchanged; vows, adieus, 
and kisses were rq;>eated again and again, 
vnth all the unbounded fervour of youth- 
ful love. There are few things more 
tender than the heart of a young board- 
ing-school girL It has all the fond en- 
thusiasm of a woman's, without its expe- 
rience. Poor Flora pressed her hand 
upon hers, to keep it from breaking, as 
she looked back from the carriage-win- 
dow, and saw the home of her pleasantest 
associations disappear amid the trees. 

I do not think nature has created 
woman a nobler being than man, because 
I think their capacities for virtue are 
originally the same. But the world has 
made him inferior in many points. I 
have no time to discuss opinions, I mean 
only to express them; but it is certain 
that she is kept more aloof from those 
influences of policy and artificial passions, 
which distort the characters of Uie other 
sex. She is less corrupted by avarice, 
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ambition, a thirst for science, a worldly 
pride, and plans of life too broad to be 
executed purely and peacefully. The 
elements of her thought and feeling are 
less alloyed by common-place considera- 
tions. Napoleon was tormented with an 
unquenchable mania for empire. His 
mother and his wife always looked farther 
and higher, and sighed not over his ob- 
stacles, but his successes. The emperor, 
from his situation, felt himself compelled 
to repudiate the faithful Josephine. Her 
heart — ^her fame — ^her love — her happi- 
ness, were thistle-down in his path, while 
she would have preferred one smile of 
his to all personal distinctions. When 
the consul had usurped the crown, he 
met his mother one morning walking in 
a garden and gave her his hand to kiss, 
but the stem matron, with a thousand 
times more than the majesty of Juno, 
rebuked the conqueror of the world, and 
bade''him remember," it was his duty to 
kneel to the being who gave him existence. 
The symbols of a queen or an empress 
were in her eyes, what Philosophy herself 
would pronounce them, idle baubles, 
which accident gived without merit, and 
takes away without justice; but the title 
of a mother, was the rank of nature con- 
ferred by the voice of God. This is ge^ 
nercMy the difference between the cha- 
racter of man and woman. But where 
is Flora? 

The dutiful daughter sighed at the 
unkindness of her fete, and resolved to 
love her mother, if she could. ; |[At all 
events, she resolved to act 9S if she loved 
her. It was a heavy task, but there is a 
wonderful support in the consciousness 
that we are doing our duty. She had 
not been home six months when two 
events occurred which opened a world 
of thought to her youthful contemplation. 
In the first place she fell in love with a 
poor student at law, worth every thing 
but money. In the next, Mrs. Morgan 
was seized with a sudden, rapid and dan- 
gerous illness, which alarmed every one 
but the victim herself. For three months 
she languished, and as she grew more 
sick, she also grew more peevish. No 
task is more grateful than to watch by 
the couch of one dear to us. It brings 
the very finest and tenderest sentiments 
of the mind to the surface. The heart 
is perpetually full of a melting compassion 
— the eyes ever ready to be moistened 
with tears. I have hung over the pillow 
of such a one sleeping, with a feeling so 
purified that I could have clasped the 
unconscious hand, which was no more 
to act among the living, and met death 



without a lingering wish for earth. But* 
Flora*s labours were of a different kind. 
The lips of the sufferer had never uttered 
a kind word to her, though she had 
served her like an angeL Sickness and 
death are frightful enough everywhere, 
and to everybody; but to the young, 
they are terrible and ghastly. They are 
a tremendous lesson to the tender eyes 
which have hitherto roved only over 
sunshine and flowers. 

Flora watched her mother's fading face 
and wasting form with intense interest 
and sympathy. Never was a kinder 
nurse. Her delicate attention was visi- 
ble everywhere. The bad temper of 
Mrs. Morgan broke out in new forms of 
caprice under the pressure of pain and 
ennvi, and those nearest her received their 
share indiscriminately. But Flora never 
failed her — never replied — never mur- 
mured. It was her hand that shook the 
heated pillow — it was she who was ever 
near to aid the wearied and dying patient 
to a new position, and her overseeing care 
which hushed every voice and step, conci- 
liated every attendant, and invented every 
sweet artifice to soften the rugged horrors 
of death. In this period of trying self- 
sacrifice, her character deepene(( opening 
to her new sources of strength, hitherto 
hidden from herself, and her loving nature 
found even in the peevish and still haughty 
sufferer, much to excuse' and to redeem, 
if not to admire. 

On the night in question, I called to 
inquire what hope remained of Mrs. 
Morgan's recovery. I remember how 
heavily my heart weighed in my bosom 
on leaving the moonlight — the music — 
the gay voices — the light shufiling of 
young steps — the gratefiil evening breeze, 
and fdl the tokens of cheerful pleasure 
without, to enter the gloomy chamber of 
death — to behold a human life quenched, 
for I had a presentiment that the scene 
was near its close. It had always been 
understood between Mrs. Morgan and 
myself that I was to be the guardian of 
Flora, and of the ample property which 
was to come into her possession. I had 
made several attempts to converse with 
the former upon the subject, but always 
found myself baffled by her adroitness in 
eluding the subject. Nothing could 
persuade her that she was seriously ill. 
She persisted in every artifice to convince 
herself of returning health; had for a 
long time rejected the aid of physicians, 
and was perpetually forming gay plans 
for the future. Flora watched and wept. 
The peevish mother rebuked and ridi- 
culed her. 
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This evening I found Flora calm and 
cheerful. 

** She has been much better, sir,*' she 
whispered ; ' * and so kind." 

I would have made one or two inquiries, 
but she pressed her finger on her lip. I 
walked softly to the bedside and gazed 
upon the pallid features of the mother. . 
They were so appallingly altered as to 
be scarcely recognizable. Yet upon her 
sunken temples, fearfully emaciated 
cheeks, and all the thin sharp features, 
still even in sleep, even in death, appear- 
ed the haughty coldness, which spoke a 
.heart whose affections had been embit- 
tered. 

Flora gazed down upon that passion- 
. less unloving face, till the big tears leaped 
from her eyes and fell upon the floor. 
It was the first time she had beheld a 
fellow-creature blighted by disease, and 
sinking into that dark fate which swal- 
lows up before our eyes our dearest and 
best, and which surely awaits our own 
steps, however young, light, ardent, and 
. happy. 

"How still! how pale! how death- 
like!" I murmured. The nurse was 
mixing a medicine to be taken during 
the night. A man went by in the street 
singing aloud. Mrs. Morgan opened 
her eyes languidly. Tears were on her 
cheeks. She put forth her long bony 
fingers with a look of deep terror and 
affection to the beautiful girl — ^the only 
one who had faithfully lov^ her in spite 
of all her faults. 

"Flora, dear Flora — save me! save 
me!" 

« My dearest mother ." 

The sufferer lay a moment recovering, 
whether from the effects of a dream, or 
from sudden apprehensions of the reality 
of her danger, no one can now say. In 
a few moments she grew more calm. 

" Flora, my sweet girl, you have been 
a ministering angel to me. Forgive me. 
I wish — I have — you ought to possess 
all now — but — oh, save me — save me !** 
Another boisterous passenger beneath 
the window uttered an idle oath. It 
was answered by a hoarse laugh. Then 
the clock struck, quivering in the silence 
upon the last peal of twelve. The faint 
voice of the mother ceased; her extended 
hand fell heavily to the bed; her eyes 
closed, opened again, and fixed their 
starting and glazed orbs steadily upon 
the ceiling. The experienced nurse mo- 
tioned me to lead Flora away. The 
voice of the street passenger still went 
on singing. 

" Let me speak to my poor mother," 
said Flora. 



** She cannot hear you now, my dear 
child,** I exclaimed. 

*<Why cannot she hear me?** asked 
the unconscious girl. 

" She will never hear you again. We 
are all in the hands of God, my child» 
we must submit to his wilL" 

"Mother — dear, dear mother!" ex- 
claimed the affirighted and bewildered girl. 

She spoke to a cold clod. A long 
convulsive sob heaved her bosom. She 
fell into the nurse's arms, and hid her 
face in her bosom, and then not a breath 
was heard in the chamber of death, while 
the blue, tranquil moonlight streamed 
down through the windows upon the 
floor. Some days passed away; at the 
proper period the will was read. Ima- 
gine my surprise on finding that Mrs. 
Morgan had bequeathed all her property 
to Sir William Fitzroy — a gentleman to 
whom she was said to have been remotely 
related, but whom she had never seen — 
to whom she owed nothing, and who 
was already worth twenty thousand 
pounds a year! 



THE INDIANS. 

BT H. H. &ILIT. 

Whkn the prow of Columbus first struck 
the point of San Salvador, and he cast 
his eyes upon the new world, he was so 
completely fascinated by the sublimity 
of the surrounding landscape, that 
he terms it a second paradise. As 
r^;ards climate, productions of soi]» and 
grandeur of scenery, he acknowledges 
himself utterly unable to give even a 
sketch, and far surpassing the imagina- 
tion of the wildest and most enthusiastic 
admirer of nature. Beautifid birds, of 
rainbow colours, fluttered and sported in 
the groves, making their cool shady aisles 
sound to a thousand mingling notes; 
bright insects, with light, transparent 
wings, were roving from flower to flower, 
giving a drowsy hum to the already 
bland and languid air, and the mingling 
colours that they exhibited playing con- 
fusedly together, appeared elegant and 
grand; the atmosphere was pure and 
elastic, and bore all the wild sweetness of 
the surrounding verdure and flowers; 
the magnificent forests swept away as far 
as the eye could reach, with their sum- 
mits wreathed in a fresh and brilliant 
verdure; the bays lay sleeping within 
their banks, with a bright and glossy 
stillness ; the music of the far-oflT rivers 
was heard in the silence of the atmos- 
phere, and the waters of those that w6re 
near flowed forth sparkling and fresh as 
the mountain spring. As regards the 
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luxuries of life, a large proportion sprang 
forth spontaneous. The plum glistened 
in the foliage of the ^rood — ^the vines of 
the grape mounted the most lofty trees, 
and hung their swinging branches from 
the dizzy tops, and the earth below was 
choked and tangled by the creeping 
herbage that ran in wild luxuriance over 
it. It might almost have warranted the 
belief that it was none other than Eden 
itself, unmarred by the hand of civiliza- 
tion, but lying in all its glory and per- 
fection, as when the unhappy couple fled 
before the wrath of the Almighty. 

When the caravals of Columbus were 
first seen hovering on the shores of the 
Indians, their Aifpers^ion became awaken- 
ed, and they were deeply impressed with 
an awful reverence. They supposed they 
came from out the eastern horizon, where 
the sky bent down to the waters. Instead 
of resorting to reason to solve the phe- 
nomenon, their ignorance caUed in their 
superstition, and Columbus with his fleet 
was supposed to be supernatural, under 
the care of Him who made the thunder 
and kept the hosts of heaven in their 
courses. And through this very same 
ignorancef the Indians have held their 
superstition even unto the present day. 

On the first landing of Columbus, he 
met with another trait of Indian charac- 
ter, hosjntaUty and kindness. Nor could 
this be ascribed to fear alone ; for sub- 
sequently, when their superstition had 
become in a manner allayed, and by be- 
holding the dead bodies of the Spaniards, 
they assured themselves that they were 
indeed mortal, we find the same love and 
kindness actuating their conduct toward 
the whites. It is related by Irving, I 
think, in his History of Columbus, of a 
cacique, named Suacanagari, that he be- 
friended, and fought for the Spaniards 
unto the last — even when every tribe 
beside was arrayed in hostility against 
them, because he had pledged himself 
to do it; and many instances are on 
record, where a chief has submitted to 
the fiite of having his village pillaged 
rather than restore a friend whom he 
had taken under his protection. And at 
the present time, no kindness goes &r- 
ther than the Indian's, and no gratitude 
is quicker retaliated. 

As regards the courage of the Indians, 
it is established beyond a doubt — nothing 
dimming it-^not even death. It lives 
amid the flames of the fagot — it never 
stoops — but is in all eases the same. The 
war-song is sounded to them by their 
mothers while yet in their *' tree-rocked 
cradles " -— deeds of chivalry are re- 



counted and played before them in their 
juvenile years, and courage becomes the 
most noble prize which an Indian can 
bestow upon his aspiring offspring. If an 
Indian want feme, let him excel in the 
arts of war — all others are of ^secondary 
consideration. Stratagems — «ki]l — im- 
passiveness under all circumstances — 
render a warrior among his tribe noble, 
and his deeds shall be sung long after he 
shall have laid himself down in the shade 
of the forest. 

I must bring up a character who bore 
a conspicuous part in the island of Hayti, 
when the Indians began to feel the 
Spanish yoke, and nuule a struggle for 
their independence. He was a cacique, 
named CaonabOb In a deep-laid plot, he 
was taken by a young cavalier, and 
brought in prisoner before Columbus. 
Previous to his capture, he had fought 
long and well for freedom, and kept up 
the torch of war even when the neigh- 
bouring tribes were silent and peacefuL 
Columbus deemed him the most for- 
midable foe around him, and therefore 
adopted measures for ensnaring him. 
But when Caonabo came before the 
admiral, his high and lofty soul remained 
unbent— the haughty spirit whidi be 
exhibited in the wilderness had not 
stooped ; but even amid the camp of his 
enemies he bore about him an air of 
superiority. He plainly told Columbus 
he had intended to buvq his fortress and 
murder his people — that he had shed the 
blood of some of them, and that it had 
been his intention to slay more. He even 
went so far as to lay before him a plan 
whereby he was to surprise the fortress, 
and then, in the undaunted and firm de- 
meanour which characterized him at the 
head of his tribe, turned upon the admiral 
with a scornful eye, bidding defiance to 
his most exquisite tortures. After this 
he was conducted on board of one of the 
caravals, and bound down with chains. 
When Columbus visited him, he re- 
mained seated, rapt in a sullen, melan- 
choly mood, taking no notice of him 
whatever ; but when the young cavalier 
who entrapped him, came where he was, 
Caonabo shewed every form of respect 
by rising and saluting him. \^en 
asked the reason of not payinff due de- 
ference to the admiral, and lavishing his 
respect upon a subject, be said he loved 
the young man for his art in ensnaring 
him, and his courage in bearing him away 
from his country and friends. Poor 
Caonabo died on his voyage to Spain. He 
pined and drooped gradu^y, even as the 
lion of the forest in his iron-bound den* 
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NOTES OF A READER. 

THE EFFECTS OF HEAT. 

A native of Europe, remarks Dr. Amot, 
views with surprise the effects of heat in 
equatorial regions. Sealing-wax, he finds, 
will not retain the impression of a seal, 
butter becomes oil, a tallow-candle must 
be poured into a lamp : if he attempt 
to pour ether from a bottle, the ether 
disappears in vapour. The whole of 
living nature is changed. Our oaks and 
fir trees transplanted to the torrid zone, 
become stunted and shrubby. Animals 
clothed with wool or thick hair, such as 
the sheep and the dog, lose their cover- 
ing, or eshibit only thin silky hair. The 
English bull-dog, taken to India, in a 
few months becomes almost naked, and 
is deprived of spirit and courage. But 
though nature has not the aspect of colder 
climes, it assumes other forms of greater 
magnificence, and luxuriates in a more 
profuse development of life. The atmos- 
phere is more clear and pure, and tinged 
with a deeper azure, the arch of heaven 
is higher, the splendour of the orb of 
light more intense, and the* colours de- 
rived from the decomposition -of his beams 
richer and more varied. Vegetation, 
stimulated by heat and moisture, appears 
in its utmost vigour and beauty, from 
the fig-tree that shades an Indian army 
to the waving plumes of the graceful 
palmetto. The trunk of the adansonia 
measures thirty-four feet in diameter, 
the New Holland pine rises to a height 
of three hundred feet. Nor is the animal 
kingdom deficient in magnitude and 
variety. Within the tropics are found 
the largest quadrupeds, and birds of 
brightest plumage. The ground teems 
with reptUes, and the air is filled with 
myriads of insects. 

The following description by Humboldt 
gives some idea of the exuberance of ani- 
mation, even in its lowest forms, under 
the equator : 

At noon, in these burning climates, 
the beasts of the forest retire to the 
thickets, the birds hide themselves beneath 
the fbliage of the trees, or in the crevices 
of the rocks. Yet amidst this apparent 
silence we hear a dull vibration, a con- 
tinual murmur of insects, that fill, if we 
may use the expression, all the lower 
strata of the air. Nothing is better fitted 
to make man feel the extent and power of 
organic life. Myriads of insects creep 
upon the soil and flutter round the plants, 
parched by the ardour of the sun. A 
confused noise issues from every bush, 
from the decayed trunks of trees, from 



the clefts of the rocks, and from , the 
ground undermined by the lizards, mille- 
pedes, and cecilias. These are so many 
voices, proclaiming that all nature 
breathes, and that under a thousand 
different forms life is diffused throughout 
the cracked and dusty soil, as well as in 
the bosom of the waters, and in the air 
that circulates around us. 



A SPAKZSH EXBCUTIOK. 

I had an opportunity, while at Barce- 
lona, of being present at an execution, 
the first I had seen in Spain. The man 
had been condemned to the galleys for 
some previous offence, and had murdered 
one of his fellow convicts ; and, although 
this is not an agreeable spectacle, yet, as 
in every country, public spectacles, whe- 
ther agreeable or the reverse, exhibit 
some peculiarities either of character or 
of manners, I resolved to be present. 
Three o'clock was the hour appointed; 
and all that morning, as well as the great 
part of the day before, there was an 
unceasing noise of little bells, carried 
through the streets by boys in scarlet 
cloaks, with the bell in one hand, and 
a box in the other, collecting alms to 
purchase masses in the different convents 
and churches, for the soul of the felon. 
There is another thing worth relating, 
connected with the last days of a felon in 
Spain. A society, called the Benevolent 
Society, undertakes to soften the last 
three days of his existence, and to di- 
minish the terrors of death, by the sin- 
gular device of increasing the pleasures 
of life. During these three days, he 
may have every luxury he desires; he 
may feast upon the daintiest viands, drink 
the choicest wines; and thus learn, in 
quitting the world, new reasons for de- 
siring to remain in it. 

I obtained a good situation, dose to 
the military who guarded the ground. 
Besides the platform, there was erected, 
at a little distance, an altar, upon which 
was placed an image of the Virgin and 
Child ; and opposite to this, a ef oss, with 
an image of Christ extended upon it. I 
was much struck witii the procession ; 
the unfortunate felon was accompanied 
by upwards of two thousand masked 
penitents^ who looked more like a train 
of devils than human beings; a black 
cloak entirely enveloped the body and 
the head, holes only being left for the 
eyes and mouth ; a black pyramidal cap, 
at least eighteen inches high, crowned 
the head ; and each carried in his hand a 
long white vrand. This strange escort 
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wy the result of an indulgence pub- 
lished, and addressed to all persons con- 
scious of secret crimes, and penitent; 
granting its benefits to such of them as 
submitted to the humiliation of accom- 
panying the felon to the scaffold. Two 
accomplices of the felon also accompanied 
him, that they might benefit by seeing 
him hanged ; and a fidar of the Francis- 
can order, was his spiritual guide. 

After haying been led to the altar, and 
then below the cross, where he repeated 
a number of prayers, he ascended the 
platform attended by the friar, who 
carried a large cross in his hand. When 
the offices of religion were * concluded, 
the man wished to address the people, 
and twice began, '< Mis hermanos,'* but 
his voice was instantly drowned by shouts 
from a crowd ^at some distance behind 
the platform, no doubt so instructed ; 
and when he found that he could not be 
heard, he gave the signal, and the execu- 
tioner immediately leaped upon his 
shoulders, and swung off the platform; 
while the friar continued to speak, and 
extend the cross towards him, long after 
he was insensible to its consolations. 
The spectacle concluded by the friar 
ascending to the summit of the ladder, 
and delivering a sermon, in which he 
did not omit the exhortation of contri- 
buting largely towards masses fi>r the 
soul of the deceased. The exhortation 
was not without its effect; the little 
bells immediately began to ring, and 
hundreds obeyed the invitation to piety. 



ENERGETIC MODE OF REASONING. 

In the latter part of 1827, when the Ca- 
talunian insurrection in &vour of the 
Carlists took place, and when fifty thou- 
sand men in arms threatened the pro- 
vince with anarchy, and Barcelona with 
capture, the conde de Espana represented 
to the king the necessity of his appearing 
in Catalunia ; and after his majesty had 
arrived, he, by the advice of the conde, 
called a convocation of bishops^ ostensibly 
to consult respecting the state of the 
province. The conde weU knew the 
connexion of the bishops with the plot ; 
and was in possession of documents that 
proved their guilt. The conde, as repre- 
senting his majesty in that province, or 
by express delegation, presided ; and all 
the bishops being assembled, he addressed 
them to this effect, if not almost in these 
words : *' My lord bishop," said he, 
taking a paper from his pocket, and un- 
folding it, <<you know this;** and turning 



to another, and shewing another paper, 
" and you, my lord, know this ;'* and so 
on, producing documents that connected 
every one present with the conspiracy ; 
" and now, gentlemen,'* said he, address- 
ing the assembly, ''you perceive that 
I hold in my. hands proofs of treason; 
you who have fomented this rebellion 
can put it down ; and I have instructions 
from his majesty, if the rebellion be not 
put down within forty-eight hours — I 
am sorry for the alternative, gentlemen — 
but my Instructions are peremptory, to 
hang every one of you ; and it will be a 
consolation for you to know, that the 
interest of the church shall not suffer, 
for the king has already named successors 
to the vacant sees.'* This reasoning was 
effectual ; the bishops knew the man 
they had to deal with ; and within a few 
hours the insurrection was at an end. A 
man who threatens to hang a bench of 
bishops, cannot be called apostolical. 

At the same period, but before the 
council had been called, when Gerona 
was closely pressed by the insurgents, 
the bbhop despatched a letter to the 
conde de Espana, saying, that it would be 
necessary to give up the city to the 
besiegers. The conde, who very well 
knew how the inclinations of the bishop 
lay, and what were the defences of the 
city, but who also knew the influence 
possessed by him over the inhabitants, 
who might force the troops to give it up, 
wrote, in reply to the bishop, that bis 
lordship being upon the spot, was no 
doubt best able to judge of the state of 
the city ; and adding, that along with the 
letter which he had sent to the bishop, 
he had also sent instructions to Gerona, 
that when the enemy entered the gate, 
the first thing they should see, might be 
the gibbet of a traitor bishop. 



DIFFICUXTY OF COMPRESSION. 

No one who has not attempted the task 
can fully appreciate the difficulty of com- 
pressing within prescribed limits the 
remarks suggested by a subject affording 
superabundant materials of interest and 
excitement. When some one asked Sir 
Walter Scott why he did not write his 
Life of Napoleon in three volumes, instead 
of nine, his answer was, *' J had not time.** 
A reply which will appear by no means 
paradoxical to any who have had the 
least literary experience ; as it is a truism 
among all such, that it is much easier to 
amplify than to condense ; to be verbose 
on the most barren, than concise on the 
most fertile theme. 
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Page 295. 



MANORIAL ARCHIVES. 

BT HORACE GUILFORD. 

{For the Parterre.) 



THE SCOURGED PAGE. 

ROMANCE THB SECOND. 

BsLLA RIO.— There two fair cedar branches. 
The noblest of the mountain where they grew, 
Straightest and ullest; ander whose still shades 
The worthier beasts have made tbeir lairs, and 

slept 
Free fh)m the Sirian star, and the fell thnnder- 

stroke. 
Free from the donds, when they were big with 

hnmoar. 
And delivered, in thonsand sponts, their issues 

to the earth. 
Oh ! there was none but silent Qaiet there I 
Till never-pleased Fortane shot up shrubs, 
Base under brambles, to divorce these branches. 
And now a gentle gale hath blown aesin^ 
That made these branches meet and twine to« 

gether. Phikuter. 

Yorkshire ! gigantic, princely Yorkshire! 
what treacherous scribe was it, who, some 
brief years back, advertised "Traditions 
or Chronicles** of thy grand and romantic 
Castles? To an enthusiastic pilgrim like 
myself, who have, for many a summer 



explored, with patient feet, the dales, the 
woods, and the river banks, which thy 
monkish or knightly edifices adorn, how 
great must be the disappointment ! 

I had mused a whole autumnal day in 
that enormous Abbey of Fountains, 
watching the sunshine and the shadow, 
as they mantled its m^estic steeple, and 
listening to the wind that made unearthly 
humonies among the herbage and shrul^ 
that fringed its hollow eastern window. 
I had descended into the horrible souter- 
rains of Pontefract, shuddering at the 
gaunt and guilty aspect of its fetal Tower. 
And often and again had I moralized 
on that verse in the Book of Chronicles 
always a favourite of mine, which says 
of King Jotham : — 

" He built the high gate of the House 
of the Lord; and on the wall of Ophd 
he built much. Moreover he built cities 
in the mountains of Judah, and in the 
forests he built Castles and Towers." 

Think how I must have prepared the 
best room in all my imagination to 
receive the previous stores of tradition 
which such high-haunted places promised 
me! Alas 'twas all in vain! Not one 
castle or convent in all the three Ridings, 
45 
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hath been as yet the better kno^n for 
this wide-mouthed "Promissor!" 

And yet, genius of romance ! what a 
glorious field is there for research and 
for embellishment. 

Look for instance at the antique town 
of Richmond: — 

Cross the Swale by yonder bridge, and 
ascend Bank-top, that steep and leaf clad 
hill on the opposite side: from under- 
neath its grove of beech, and plane, and 
fir, how very story-speaking is the aspect 
of the castle. The Swale rushes loudly 
over its stony bed below; on one side 
of you is a pine, shooting straight and 
pillarwise into the blue heaven, and with 
the beauteous branches feathering from 
a beech ; on the other, it forms a frame, 
through which the great castle, and the 
castle alone, dilates upon the eye. 

The steep burgh, variegated with hoar 
and rocky vegetation, rising from the 
river brink, its gleaning coronal of walls, 
the extensive fapade of the south front, 
the ivied windows of its sunny hall, the 
chapel and the bell-tower, but chiefly the 
imperious Norman donjon, enthroned in 
the centre, and haughtily apart; the 
despot of the pile, — all sheathed in a 
golden panoply of meridian sunlight, 
stand up in the most picturesque inequa- 
lity of outline against a blue summer sky. 

Can you look without falling into a 
trance ? Can you not hear the bell chime 
to chapel or to ball? Do you not see 
the banner as 

Fanned by conquest's crimson wing. 
It mocks the air with idle state t 

—the beam glinted from the morion and 
partizan of the sentinel? the iris- woven 
scarf streaming from the damsel in the 
courtyard ? — ^the blue- gowned beadsman ? 
— the corded Gray Friar? — the baron 
himself, with his hand of fiite and eye of 
gloom 1 and what more fruitful vineyard 
do you in conscience demand, for a com- 
bat, a murder, an amour, a siege, or an 
execution? 

The vicinity of this nobly seated town 
is prolific in ancient structures, and to a 
walk over the vast moorland, half sunset 
and half moonrise, between Richmond, 
and the wood-embosomed village of Red- 
mire, the public is indebted for the ines- 
timable boon of the ensuing story. 



The summer's noon was laughing on 
the purple Ure, and the lazy breeze scarce- 
ly breathed through the glancing loop- 
holes of Middleham Castle, when, gaily 
carolling, the Damoiseau of the Baron 
de Neville came bounding down the 



principal staircase of the keep leading 
from the lady*s bower to the hall. 

The stripling was of gallant aspect, 
and both in thewes and inches, as well as 
in the general character of his face, might 
have challenged several years above his 
actual age, which scarcely exceeded tovar- 
teen summers. 

His chest was deep, his shoulders 
broad, and something more than down 
began to darken his rich cheek and proud 
upper lip; while in his hawk's eye, aqui- 
line nose, and clear polished forehead, 
you might peruse daring, perhaps pre- 
sumption, and firmness, if not obstinacy; 
and [imagine withal certain shades and 
outlines of other qualities, which you 
would scarcely wish to see fully deve- 
loped. 

His attire was redolent of that picto- 
rial splendour which distinguished the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; and, 
by its gay colours and sumptuous mate- 
rials, proclaimed him the favoured and 
even spoiled proteg6 of the family at 
Middleham. 

His surcoat, fitted to his form so as 
to shew its graceful proportions to advan- 
tage, reached from his throat to the mid- 
dle of his thighs; it was of bright green 
velvet, powdered with golden grape clus- 
ters ; his mantle was short, and of the 
finest black cloth lined with rose-coloured 
satin, and its wide sleeves were scalloped 
in front, so as to shew a profusion of gilt 
buttons, studding the vest from the cufiT 
to the elbow ; chausses of dark crimson 
silk, lent their aid to the rest of his cos- 
tume in setting forth a figure which 
seemed to have anticipated the vigour of 
manhood, while it wore the bloom of 
springing youth. The Phrygian-shaped 
cap, so much in vogue at this period, 
contrasted well with its deep scarlet die, 
those luxuriant/locks of raven blackness 
filling the summer air with needless 
odours from the costly unguents in which 
they glittered. This cap, having the 
black bull of the Nevilles in front, and 
their motto ke vile velis in gold letters 
embroidered below, added not a little to 
the striking and peculiar expression of 
his handsome but audacious features. 
His mien was confident and even haughty ; 
and bis eye had not yet lost the triumphant 
flash which some recent instance of favour, 
flattery, or success, appeared to have 
enkindled there. On his wrist sate a 
tercel gentle, hooded and belled; and, 
trotting at his heels, came a beautiful 
spaniel, with brown spots, curly hair, 
ears that brushed the ground, and of 
merits not to be enumerated ! 
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As the youth reached the hall he 
turned, and then, the source of all these 
symptoms of transport was revealed. 

Bending over the Minstrel Gallery, 
which traversed at mid-height the upper 
end of the baron's hall, a beautiful girl 
bright in all the budding fascination of 
that stage when the child begins to peer 
into maidhood, smiled, and waved what 
might seem a reiterated adieu to the de- 
parting page. 

Her fair redundant tresses were grace- 
fully pursed up in that charming head- 
tire of the period called a crestine, being 
a golden net caul, which, imprisoning 
the whole hair, allowed it to cluster in 
its glittering cage, with most elegant 
undulations, round the brow and cheek. 

Her kirtle or cyclade was of the rich 
celestial blue; and its material, termed 
saracennet, from its Saracenic, or Ori- 
«ntal origin ; her inner robe was of the 
tyretaine, a glowing scarlet, confined by 
a girdle of goldsmitli's work ; and that 
▼ery slender waist, shewed that tight- 
lacing at least did not follow in the wake 
of intellect's dread march ! 

There was all of girlish love that could 
beam from two sunny eyes, and wreathe 
a roseate cheek and ruby lip, but there 
was evident constraint mingled with this 
parting token; for, when those white 
fingers touched those lips, and tossed a 
sugared kiss along the air, as you would 
swing a censer; no sound added music 
to sweetness ; and, in the hurried glance 
and gesture, if there was affection, that 
braves all, there was also caution that 
apprehends all. 

The boy stopped, and stood breathless 
with adoration ; all the bold, the haughty, 
and the fierce in his eye-glance, blending 
in one intense gaze of love ; as various 
ingredients in the alchemist's crucible 
mingle in one rose-coloured flame. 

Again the bright girl waved her hand, 
but now it was not so much a farewell 
as a warning gesture. A hurried, averted 
glance, and a straining of the swan-like 
neck towards the arched door at the 
ba($k of the gallery, indicated an un- 
welcome approach; and, starting at this 
admonition, the young Damoiseau hasti<> 
ly waved his embroidered hawk's-glove, 
and vanbhed through the hall doorway 
just in time to avoid seeing another of 
our dramatis persons enter the min- 
strel's gallery. 

It was a grave and majestic-looking 
personage, whose broad front and blue 
eye wore at this moment an expression 
of severity, the more terrible from being 
so dignified and quiet. The features 



were large, but admirably chiselled, and 
the hair, an auburn with not one streak 
of gray, was suffered to mingle its shining 
waves with the beard, which curled down 
from a pair of thick moustachios, crisped 
with great precision, and gave a stately, 
as well as' a manly grace, to a face which 
had surely not seen fifty winters. 

A cap (not unlike the broad bonnet 
of Aberdeen), composed of purple cloth 
of turse, without band or tassel, a dal- 
matica of yellow silk, damasked, and 
overlaid with the family. blazon, gules 
on a saltire argent, a rose of the field, a 
long full-folded mantle of crimson satin, 
embroidered with black bulls and golden 
oak-branches, and the then rare luxury, 
gloves of fragrant leather, fretted with 
gold and various coloured silkwork, an- 
nounced the Lord Hubert de Neville, 
baron of Middleham and Raby. 

The expression on his commanding 
brow darkened from displeasure to fierce- 
ness, as Lord Hubert perceived the con- 
fused air and hesitating step of his daugh- 
ter, who was retiring from the front of 
the gallery as he entered. 

Lady Aveline then, for the first time, 
read that tragic page in a volume which 
had hitherto always been delightful to 
her, and a scream of childish terror 
evinced its effect. Then too, for the first 
time, did bis only child, the heiress of 
his castles and domains, meet the baron's 
eye without awakening the most plea- 
surable sensations. 

She made an irresolute movement, as 
if to fly from his presence, without exactly 
knowing why; but her father detained 
her, and with no soft grasp. 

Neither the limits of our story nor 
our own inclination, admit of otu* ac- 
counting for the piece of stage effect 
with which we have ushered in our prin- 
cipal personations, any farther than thus: 
— Polydore the page had been (by a 
deviation from the practice of chivalry, 
which destined the sons of esquires, 
knights, and even nobles for that office)' 
taken to the nurture and favour of De 
Neville, from the hut of a vassal of Mid- 
dleham, at the early age of seven, merely 
because he was a child of rare beauty, 
and because the little motherless Lady of 
Middleham took great contentment in 
the childish plays he shewed her, — such 
as making helmets of rushes, weaving 
chains of the dandelion, and stringing 
carkanets of daisies and kingcups. Of 
course the widowed baron soon grew 
fond of his Aveline's favourite, and about 
eight years of luxurious nurture, — obse- 
quious obedience, and servile flattery 
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from the domestics, condescension that 
forgot its dignity from the baron, and 
somewhat more than the kindness of a 
sister on the part of young Aveline, 
served to foster, if not unfold, those 
charming qualities in which human na- 
ture, so circumstanced, never fails to be 
prolific — viz: selfishness, insolence, and 
presumption. 

A downright love afiEair (ridiculous 
enough between a boy not fifteen, and 
a girl a year younger) had been long 
watched by the envy he had awakened, 
and was at last betrayed by the animosity 
he had provoked. 

This morning had proved fatal to poor 
Polydore, A declaration of everlasting 
love had been interchanged; and a 
mutual embrace and kiss were the seal ; 
but, alas ! both bond and seal were at- 
tested by unwished-for witnesses, and 
formally laid before the indignant, the 
thunder-struck Lord Hubert. 

The Lady Aveline had scarcely time 
to turn a look of breathless supplication 
upon her offended sire, when, in a mo- 
ment, Polydore's voice was heard from 
the castle court below. 

** Unhand me, villains ! Slaves, un- 
hand me, or right dearly shall ye abye 
it ! My Lord Hubert, help ! haste. 
Lady Aveline, they are about to slay 
mel** 

Gasping, and speechless with horror, 
her slight figure trembling from head to 
foot, Aveline^did not dare so much as to 
raise up her eyes to her father's face. 

** The Baron himself deigned not a 
look at his daughter, whose arm he 
grasped, while his head was bent, in the 
direction of Polydore*s outcries. 

Resentment kindled his brow, and 
pride curled his lip, and both broke 
forth in a cruel laugh. 

" Unhand thee?" he said, " By Saint 
Edward if they do, their own backs shall 
bear the characters in rubric that I have 
destined for thine. My Lord Hubert, 
forsooth ! he is no saint to help thee, if 
he could f and my Lady Aveline, cannot, 
if she woidd t And you, minion !** turning 
a glance of lightning on Aveline, **you 
to dare decline from your high birth and 
state, to a base serf. See now, since 
Aveline Neville hath joined lips to those 
which, by her very bower-woman, would 
have been deemed too mean, — see what 
it hath cost the audacious coxcomb !'* 

The cries of the Damoiseau had now 
ceased. 

The ireful Baron led Aveline down 
into ^e hall, and there compelled her to 
look forth from one of the arched gothic 



windows, whose recess retired to the 
depth of twelve feet in the solid wall. 

Now this magnificent Castle of Mid- 
dleham consists of a parallelogram, 
which contains eight noble towers, with 
numerous stories and suites of chambers; 
and encloses a court, from the centre of 
which, isolated, gloomy, and of im- 
mense size, soars the donjon keep, 
flanked with turrets ; — ^the brackets and 
architraves of its state apartments are 
still to be seen. You may also trace the 
windows and a cornice of heavy flute^ 
work in the chapel ; and, in the hall, a 
flat, arched window, eighteen feet wide, 
and proportionately high, lets in a flood 
of light upon the battered ruins. 

In this window stood Lord Neville 
with his shrinking child, and compelled 
her attention to a particular spot, where 
a broad low arch led from a flight 
of steps in the yard below to the buttery. 

And there the poor girl beheld, with 
agonies of childish grief and fear, the 
page Polydore, in the hands of the 
vassals, hidf divested of his gay apparel, 
stretched across the buttery hatch, writh- 
ing and bleeding, but without a complaint 
or moan, under a discipline by no means 
uncommon in the household government 
maintained in their baronial mansions by 
the great of old. 

It is very probable that the punish- 
ment of young Polydore's presumptuous 
affaire de cceur woidd have ended here. 

Provoked as the Baron was, and re- 
solved to put a fuU stop to such folly ; 
still he could consider it only in the 
light of a boyish freak ; and as such, the 
punishment he awarded, while calculated 
to tame down the page's aspiring blood, 
did not, in the opinion of that day, by 
any means exceed the transgression. 

Polydore therefore, on his submission 
and acknowledgment, would, very likely, 
have been reinstated, ere nightfall, in idl 
his privileges at Middleham, save the 
imaginary one of a share in the heart of 
its beautiful heiress. 

As for Lady Aveline, his chance was 
lost eternally ihere; for terror, not slightly 
tinged with shame and contempt, took so 
large a share in the feelings with which 
she had witnessed the unlucky Damoi- 
seau's punishment, that love and Poly- 
dore were dissevered in her imagination 
for ever. 

Not so the culprit ! 

Few who saw him, when his correc- 
tion had been inflicted, deliberately 
arrange his dishevelled raiment, replace 
his cap upon his disordered locks, and 
walk coolly out of the castle^gateway in 
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the nortltreast tower, would have ima- 
gined how deeply the stripes of ignominy 
had eaten into his proud soul ! They 
could see his brow was red, but that 
m^ht be with pain ; they could note the 
white teeth glaring through his writhen 
lips; — his lurid eye too, they all re- 
marked, whose hectic fire seemed to 
loathe the light. Still, — less than this 
none in the castle, who knew his fierce 
and misproud temper, would have ex- 
pected from Polydore. One and all 
regarded it merely as the plunging and 
rearing of the colt who feels curb and 
lash for the first time. 

Ah { could they have seen his heart ! 

As it was, the Scourged Page gave 
them good cause to conceive that he had 
felt his chastisement more acutely than 
was customary on such occasions, since 
he absented himself altogether from the 
Castle of Middleham. 

Great was the marvelling among the 
domestics. 

" Did ever lad so play the haggard 
with his own good fortune? and then to 
take wing fi^r a few stripes! Why," 
thus mOTalized Roger the felconer, 
** here have I the marks of many a good 
akin-cutting from old Grimshaw the 
cook, when I was an overthwart lad, and 
what of that ? Where would have been 
the head ^felconer *s place, and twenty 
merk a year, if Roger Teesdale had 
shewn them a clean pair of heels the 
first time they bade him untruss ? Give 
me the doublet, well-faced and lined, 
that hides all lashes. Let me only have 
a good store of my lord's beef and ale, 
and I*d stomach fifty floggings. But 
this young Eyas of a page, fbrsooth ! — 
touch his silky skin, and he*s off like a 
ruffled bird ! ** 

** By'r lady ! " said Stephen the pant- 
ler, <'the younker shewed fight however ! 
I*d have been sworn to hold such a strip- 
ling as that with my teeth, untruss him 
with one hand, and fly-flap him with the 
otlier, and, lo ye ! he tasked some half 
dozen of us !" 

** Ay, and fought like a heron on his 
back, when we had hampered him ! " 

<< Well ! *t was a misproud Jackanapes 
— ^not that I bore him malice — but h'as 
had his well-earned wages this blessed 
day ! '* 

<< The lad has surely never been such 
a fool as to pitch himself into the Ure. — 
I should be loath to hear that." 

"Not he — *tis far more likely he's 
ranging Mowbray plain, or snaring rab- 
bits in Gaunless thickets." 

" P*shaw ! my masters,*' said Grim- 



shaw the cook, « you'll have him back, 
and on his marrowbones, when he re- 
members that the fet haunch in the 
kitchen looks fairer than the palmy ant- 
lers in the forest.** 

"Ay ! ay !" said the huntsman, «*many 
a lashed hound that hath fled from the 
thong, is coaxed back by the platter.** 

And thus the domestics prattled upon 
Polydore*8 disi4ppearance from Middle- 
ham castle. 

With the baron Hubert, and hb 
daughter Aveline, Polydore's flight was 
a subject of higher interest, and a source 
of more delicate feelings. 

Lady Aveline, striking as the revolu- 
tion had been in her young and ductile 
mind, from the hitherto inexperienced 
severity of her fifither, still could not but 
participate forcibly in the sensation pro- 
duced by Polydore's absence. She felt 
sorrow for his sufferings, and shame for 
having herself been the cause of them, 
but in the apprehension she entertained 
for his safety, love had not the slightest 
share. 

Lord Neville, for his part, being a 
kmd-hearted and phicable man, although 
punctilious in exacting the deference due 
to rank, began to regret he had been so 
severe with the lad ; his newly-awakened 
anxiety and pride, however, found such 
sedulous employment in weeding from 
Aveline*s mind every trace of her child- 
ish regard for the oflEending Polydore, 
that it diverted much of his melancholy 
musing on the probable fete of his Da- 
moiseau. 

In short, the page seemed resolved to 
appear no more at Middleham; and 
perhaps it was as well he should not; for 
had he returned within three months* 
space, he would have had the mortifica- 
tion of finding himself as totally forgot- 
ten as if he had never dared to clasp the 
waist, and kiss the lips of lady Aveline ; 
and never been stript and flogged for his 
impudence, at the buttery-hatch. 

At the expiry of that period how- 
ever, he was reinstated with horrible cir- 
cumstance in their remembrance. 

One dreary nightfall, towards the 
close of autumn, just about the hour 
when a great supper was nearly ready to 
be dished up for a company of distin- 
guished guests at Middleham castle, who 
should present himself to the porter, 
while preparing to close the great gates 
of the castle, according to the universal 
manorial custom during meal-times — 
drenched and shivering, and, as he said, 
pinched with hunger, but the long- 
missing Polydore ! 
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He had always been a fkvourite with 
Lambert Norris, the porter; and, in 
fact, had paid him more court than he 
usually deigned to the other domestics, 
as being a convenient friend in case of 
his requiring greater liberty of egress and 
ingress than the strict regulations of the 
castle permitted. 

Former kindly feelings thus re-awak- 
ened, enhanced by the piteous appear- 
ance of the youth, and backed by the 
conviction that his return would be 
gladly hailed by all at Middleham, en- 
sured from Lambert the porter, not only 
a hearty welcome to the returning prodi- 
gal, but also a prompt acquiescence in 
his request of secresy, until Polydore 
should be enabled, by the aid of his old 
friend the chaplain, to make his peace 
with his offended lord. 

TheDamoiseau, however, casting a 
shivering look on the bare walls and 
scanty fire of the gloomy porter*s lodge, 
declared his intention of seeking warmth 
at the kitchen fire-place, which as he well 
knew flamed the brightest at that hour, as 
weU as of obtaining refreshment from 
the viands it was preparing for the ba- 
ron's hall. 

So saying, Polydore quitted the hea- 
vily machicolated gateway, and travers- 
ing the court, soon reached the bulky 
pile in its centre, generally termed Fitz- 
ranulf s Tower. 

In its lowest range stood the castle 
kitchen. Ah ! who that sees now the 
witchelm in the open arch of that im- 
mense chimney, hanging in the evening 
sky, all coloured over with a warm sun- 
set of gorgeous golden haze, airless, and 
sweet, and still, could imagine the scene 
that presented itself to the eyes of the wet, 
and shivering, and famished Polydore ? 

A vaulted apartment, nearly fifty feet 
high, was illuminated by the Phlegethou- 
tic blazes of two stupendous fireplaces, 
each more than twenty feet wide, and at 
right angles with each other, whose vol- 
canoes of flame were eclipsed by huge 
cauldrons, black pots and pans of every 
size and shape, each seething, simmering, 
and sputtering, with their savoury ingre- 
dients of boil, fry, and stew ; while their 
red grates were blockaded by unweDdy 
joints of meat, and spits of trussed wild 
fowl. 

Ever and anoa would the flaring stove 
of some oven expand its fiery jaws, while 
from the tormented flood, bubbling and 
billowing in the crater of that great fur- 
nace, a vapour as of hecatombs arose. 
Fumes of precious odour, gleams of Pan- 
demonlal light, and voices in various keys 



struck various senses at once in this vasfc 
room. 

Viands either ready for the fire, or 
freshly removed from it, argued the im- 
mediate approach of the banquet. 

Dimly distinguishable, amidst this 
culinary chaos, the master cook, the 
demogorgon of the scene, commanded 
and countermanded, — tasted, stirred, 
examined, and where all were busy, 
seemed himself the busiest. 

During all this turmoil, it is not to be 
supposed that Polydore*s sudden and un- 
expected apparition would excite the 
attention it might otherwise have done. 

Some effect it certainly did produce, 
to wit, that Master Grimshaw suffered a 
stew, on which he peculiarly prided him- 
self, to bum to the silver pan ; and that 
sundry of the deputy coquinarii did pitch 
into each other's aprons the sauces des- 
tined for the palates of the baron's 
guests ; kettles boiled over ; spits forgot 
to turn; and, in short, the magnum 
opus of cookery was in imminent peril of 
perishing in its very projection. 

Polydore, notwithstanding, glided 
quietly to the vast glowing vaults of the 
fireplaces, and bidding the fellows post- 
pone their wonder till the supper was 
served, promised that he would then con- 
tent them to the frill. 

And the mighty operation soon prot 
ceeded as if nothing strange had hap- 
pened. 

Polydore took his station under the 
red and sooty pavilion of the fireplace, 
apparently not only indifferent but totally 
unobservant of all that was going on ; 
his only occupation being the very 
natural fiction, in his condition, of 
stretching and turning his chilled limbs 
before the blaze. 

To the short interrogatories occasion- 
ally addressed to him by the master 
cook or his assistants, as their business 
drew them to the fijreplaces, the page 
listened with apathy, or replied with 
brevity^ 

At length all things were prepared. 
Grimshaw gave the signal by rapping 
with his cleaver on the dresser^; the castle 
bell tolled quick and loud ; and the lid of 
the great cauldron was lifted off. 

As the rich ambergris steam of phea- 
sants, partridges, and hares, blended into 
a stew, with other delicate meats and 
herbs, arose in clouds from the mighty 
vessel, the hungry page seemed suddenly 
awakened to a joyful anticipation of his 
share in the good things it contained. A 
strange gleam of delight shot forth from 
his hollow eye, as he turned to the huge 
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kettle, and passed his hands rapidly over 
it three or four times, till two of the 
under cooks returned to carry it from 
the fire. 

Polydore's departure, which took place 
immediately upon this, was totally un- 
noticed : and indeed, on the occurrence 
that followed, all averred that it was a 
spirit. 

At that supper all who partook of the 
stew were most miserably affected. 

The Lord Hubert himself, with whom 
it was a favourite dish, together with two 
of his guests, died suddenly ; and the rest 
who chanced to eat of it never recovered 
the effects to the day of their death. 

In vain was the marvellous story of 
Polydore's apparition related, — it was 
universally repudiated as absurd; and 
Lambert Norris the porter, who alone 
could have thrown light upon this hor- 
ribly mysterious transaction, was so 
panic-stricken at the wholesale ven- 
geance which justice (miscalled) was 
driving forward at the castle, that he 
had not courage to reveal what he knew 
of the matter; and by this culpable 
silence saved his place, if not his life. 

Well indeed might Justice be painted 
blind, for, on this dreadful occasion, 
Grimshaw, the master cook, and his two 
assistants, were sacrificed to the manes 
of Lord de Neville and his murdered 
friends. Indeed they only escaped the 
appalling punishment of boiling alive, 
decreed by law* to their imaginary crime, 
at the weeping intercession of the 
Baroness Aveline ; and they wete exe- 
cuted on the gallows at Middleham, pro- 
testing their innocence to the last. 

A quarter of a century had elapsed 
since these events, and it was about the 
hour of the Complin, one radiant day in 
August, 13 — , that a horseman of a lofty 
presence reined in his white battle horse 
just on the summit of the hill by which 
you enter the town of Richmond from 
the Catterick road. 

A delicious breeze, most grateful 
during the oppressive sultriness of that 
season, gushed soft and low at intervals 
around, transporting luxurious odours 
from the new hayricks in the savannahs 
below, by the river side, and from the 
flower beds whose colours lay hid among 
the trelliced alleys and hornbeam hedges, 
on the town banks. 

Great was the refreshment it seemed 
to afford the traveller, who wiped his 
moist and swarthy brow, with a fine 
broidered kerchief, and inhaled eagerly 
the faint reluctant summer winds: — 
* This law was in force till 1547. 



while the expanded nostrils and dewy 
•flanks of his charger seemed fUlIy to 
sympathise in his gratification. 

But, even if fatigue had not induced 
him to halt, that traveller might have 
been well contented to stay his route, 
were'it only to gaze on the magnificent 
landscape that saluted his eyes. 

A luxuriant extent of lawny meadows, 
studded with large trees, and braided 
with woodland, lay below, and stretched 
away in parks and groves to the misty 
horizon. Far in the vale Saint Martin's 
Chapel arose darkly graceful from its 
sunny turf. On every side were to be 
discovered castles and towers, hooded 
with branching trees. Lurking behind 
its dark rookery, Saint Agatha*s Abbey 
at Eastby was betrayed by a white pin- 
nacle, a transparent window, or a gay 
weathercock glittering here and there ; 
while its many-gabled mill stood basking 
in the sun, boldly relieved against the 
shadowy foliage that over-arched its 
chimneys. Swift through the fertile 
valley, blue as the sky he reflected, and 
lively as the sun that danced on his cur- 
rent, rolled the rejoicing Swale. Soft 
pale slopes, fresh plundered of their juicy 
grass, swept upwards from his margin. 

Then gleamed the gardens, steaming 
with summer heat, where the wimpled 
fair 

" steal into the pleached bower, 
Where honeysuckles ripened by the snn 
Forbid the sun to enter ; like favonritee 
Made proad by princes, that advance their pride 
Against the power that bred it." 

Still higher up, the orchards whose 
verdure was already diversified with red 
and yellow fruitage, stretched, like bro- 
caded scarfs, around the hill, crested and 
crowned by tall extensive mansions, 
stately in aspect and redundant in de- 
vice. And further back, the sun-clad 
steeples of the Holy Trinity, the Grey 
Friars, and Saint Mary's, stood challeng- 
ing each Other with their jangling 
chimes ; while, paramount over all, the 
Castle Keep marshalled his phalanx of 
turret, battlement and portal, along the 
ridge, beneath a blaze of light that parch- 
ed up the hilly streets, sheeted the steep 
roofs in yellow, or leapt from vane to 
vane in living gold, as the lazy noontide 
winds sleepflilly shifted them to and fro. 

Whatever might be the feelings of the 
horseman while his eye wandered over 
this delightful prospect, he did not ex- 
press them aloud ; and indeed, supposing 
he had, we have very good reasons for 
not communicating them to our readers. 

It is a well-established rule in the 
jurisprudence of romance, that no hero 
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is to be supposed dead, unless (in the 
good old Irish acceptation of the word), 
his head has been bon& fide and beyond 
all controversy, cut oSi 

For instance, you shall see him drop 
down, and turn all the colours of the 
rainbow ; — * poisoned beyond all doubt !' 
say you. No such thing! — it is either 
a sleeping potion, intended to last for a 
certain convenient time, or else some 
wandering conjuror administers a re^ 
storative that brings him back from the 
very tomb. Drown him *full fathom 
five,* and he shall be met with in some 
enchanted island or palace in the wood, 
with as many restoratives as would set 
up a dozen Humane Societies, and sur- 
rounded by luxuries enough to make one 
drown oneself for a chance of them. 
When you read — "and with these words 
he passed the rapier twice through Don 
Jasper's body, exclaiming, ' die dog.' " — 
or some such humane and affiible ao- 
oompaiiiment to the thrust, — it is by 
conmion courtesy allowed that the said 
Don Jasper is only to welter in his gore 
for a certain space; long enough to 
satisfy you that he is disposed of for 
*tkU day six monthi/ — and then up he 
starts safe and sound, perhaps relieved 
of an imposthume in his lungs, which 
medicine had long pronounced incurable. 
As for hanging, — pooh! it is quite a 
disappointment to the reader if that does 
not prove a bungling job ! — And so on 
with all deaths ad infinitum, save and 
except the incontrovertible one above 
mentioned. 

Vain therefore is it, when an author 
merely States that his hero is never seen 
more, or never heard of more, vain, 
worse than vain if he should flatter him- 
self that the wily, experienced, veteran 
romance reader will take his word for 
it : — a very tyro would feel incredulous. 

From the first moment that such an 
assertion is hazarded, young and old are 
on thorns for his reappearance. 

Not a solitary stranger is permitted to 
put up at an hostel ; — not an unexpect- 
ed guest makes his appearance at a 
castle banquet ; not a knight with closed 
aventail and deviceless ^ield, presents 
himself at a tournament ; not an outlaw 
lurking in his forest cave; nay not a 
serving man of handsome exterior, and 
who chances to 'have done the state 
some service, ' but forthwith the vora- 
cious reader pounces upon him for The 
Lost One I 

So catlike is their vigilance, so sleep- 
less their suspicion, so redolent of Bow 
Street their acuteness and activity, — 



you would think that not to discover the 
poor author's little ^bit ofnonsensey as 
Win Jenkins says, involved a deep per-* 
sonal disgrace. 

Away then with mystery ! 

** Via the cloud that shadows Borgia ! " 
Not one instant will I stoop to conceal- 
ment — for well I know concealment 
would be vain : — not a single word will 
I waste to mystify the public, — for they 
refuse to be mystified. 

I will first take breath, and then the 
liberty of informing all, who have ac- 
companied me thus far, that the horse- 
man who halted at the entrance of fair 
Richmond town — halted only to breathe 
his steed, whom he had ridden somewhat 
hard, and cool his own brow, that glowed 
as much from the fire within as the beat 
without. 

And they will fully acquiesce in the 
propriety of my withholding from 'their 
confidence any. soliloquy of his, whether 
vocal or mental, when they are told 
what their own sagacity has doubtless 
long ago discovered, that it was their old 
acquaintance Polydore, the page who 
had been whipt on the buttery hatch at 
Middleham Castle, who had been so busy 
about the kitchen fire, and so fond of tfai^ 
sweet-smelling savour of its viands, the 
night that the poisoned banquet was 
served up. 

Having made this frank avowal, I 
would merely hint that at present he 
goes by the title of Sir Angelo Lascelles, 
whose prowess against the Soldan and 
his Paynim host, won him knighthood 
from the sword of King Edward himselfi, 
That he had the fortune 'to save the life 
of Adrian Lord Scroop, the consequence 
of which had been so strict a friendship 
with that nobleman, that he became his 
brother in arms ; and now, on his return 
from the Holy Land, was the bearer of 
missives to the Baron's lady, Aveline 
Neville, who having added the castles of 
Middleham and Raby, to Lord Adrian's 
large hereditary lordship of Bolton 
Castle, acted as chatelaine in the absence 
of her consort, residing the principal part 
of the year in that princely fortress with 
her two blooming children, Cicely and 
Maximilian. 

I think.it is Dangle in the Critic, 
who says that ** when they do agree on 
the stage, their unanimity is wonderful !* 
and thus it will be confessed that when 
I do explain, it is not by halves. 

Sir Angelo Lascelles then, as it is ex- 
pedient to term him, after casting a care- 
less glance over the magnificent land- 
scape before him, proceeded at a moderate 
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pace dovirn the steep and circling street 
conducting to the principal hostel in the 
town. 

This place of hospitable resort was 
situated in the spacious irregular area 
forming the market-place at Richmond. 

A wide, but disproportionately low 
gateway, surmounted with a stiurtling 
effigy of the great black bull of the Ne- 
villes, ushered Sir Angelo into a pleasant 
court, along one wing of which extended 
at midheight the wdl known solar, or 
open latticed gallery, gaily painted, and 
so built, as to offer, at once to the guests, 
the liberty of basking lazily in the sun, 
or of walking up and down its airy 
arcade, safely sheltered from the rain. 

A low balustrade of carved and colour- 
ed open-work, wrought in circles and 
saltires, and quatrefoils, formed its only 
protection from the yard below, from 
whence Sir Angelo could see the fustian 
blouze of the citizen, and the long-tailed 
cowl of the merchant, enlivened by the 
gaudy raiment of some young Franklin, 
or the blazoned livery of the important 
pursuivant, among the chequered groups 
that sauntered in the solar, or quaffed the 
cooling tankard of cyder with sprigs of 
balm, in some shady corner of its light 
colonnade. Sunny, yet shaded, secluded* 
yet gay, the solar, at the Black Bull, 
was ,eidivened with that mingled hum 
wHicfi ^yer marks an assembly of detach- 
ed gioif^, d^versing in public, but on 
separ)(t^,$||bjects ; the busy and ubiquitous 
figurii:&f the*drawer flitting from knot to 
knot, ansfirerii^all questions and supply- 
ing all wants, formed the link that con- 
nected* the whole. 

Sir Angelo haughtily avoided this 
popular haunt of the lounger in the 
thirteenth century; and, delivering his 
steed to the care of the ready ostler, he 
.made a signal for the chamberlain to 
conduct him into a private apartment* 

Before he disappeared, however, in 
the interior of the hostel, Sir Angelo's 
presence and attire had attracted the eye 
of several who were enjoying their meri- 
dian in the pleasant solar. 

He wore the bascinet, or lighter kind 
of helmet, of a picturesque globular 
shape, without a crest, and open in front, 
and the glancing steel mail of his light 
haubert was brightly revealed beneath a 
surcoat of purple silk, in the centre of 
which, a large sunflower enwreathed with 
fire, surmounted this motto. 

"I DIE IK ADORING." 

The broad belt of knighthood cinctured 
carelessly his loins, and the scimitar, a 
weapon recently borrowed from the 
Turks, sustained itself on his thigh. His 



lance bore the broad red pennon, on 
which was emblazoned the same device 
of the sun- flower, with that audacious 
motto, which appeared to proclaim that 
ignominy, time, and distance, had not 
quenched his old flame. 

That he had a lively recollection at 
least of the disgrace it drew down upon 
him, we shall see as we proceed. 

The cup of racy canary had been 
quaffed, and the silver tankard, its sides 
misty with the coolness of the fresh drawn 
liquor, had been restored to mine host, 
who, according to custom, made a leg, 
and with the old fi»hioned <hael' — 
finished its contents ; when Sir Angelo 
abruptly broke silence. 

« How far, sir host of the Black Bull ! 
may it be from hence to Bolton castle? " 

**What, Bolton in Wensley ? why you 
may rest and feed your charger, sir 
knight of the sun-flower, and feast your- 
self to boot in my poor hostel, and yet 
reach the tourers of Bolton before sun- 
set.*' 

<< Tarries the lady baroness at BoHon 
now?*' 

<* Marry ! doth she : I saw her lady- 
ship's gentle face myself this Lammas- 
tide, what time I went with Red Hal 
the furrier, and long Dickon the smith, 
to the castle; in our pageant, when I 
enacted St. Dunstan. Pegs ! had you 
seen how my lady laughed when I took 
th' oud un by th' nose ! Oh *tis a peer- 
less dame ! " 

** The lady Scroop is liberal then in her 
maintenance during the baron *s absence? ' ' 

''Liberal? ay, as the blessed sun and 
rain of heaven, to be sure, that gladden 
everything they touch ! " 

« Holds she high state ? " 

** Ay, by the Holyrood ! royal state, 
sir knight: gallantly doth the baroness 
Aveline queen it in her castle : yet is she 
merry and gracious withal. She holds 
festivals, whereat barons and dames flock 
like barn-door fowls to the table of dais : 
yet can she speak a free and kindly word 
to a poor hosteler like myself. 'Twas 
but at last Lammas pageant, that spying 
me, out, for all my tin mitre and gilt 
vest (for I had been pantler at Middle- 
ham in th' oud baron's time, him as they 
said was poisoned by the cook, not as I 
believed it — ) but as I was a saying, says 
my lady "— 

"It boots not, mine host — bring me 
wherewith to mend my draught; — but 
stay — tell me, for I am bound to Bolton 
castle, and a stranger,^ — ^tell me, doth the 
lady Scroop love — I would say doth she 
cherish much the remembrance of her 
absent lord ? *' 
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Mine host stared. 

** I mean, among all the gay revellings 
and tournaments at which Uiou sayest 
she vouchsafes her presence, — is there no 
gallant, no knight, who boasts of her 
bel accoyle,-^! say enjoys the fiivourable 
regard of so absolute a lady ? " 

« Now foy ! Sir Knight of the Sun- 
flower ! foy ! that speech smells foul to 
come from so fair a &ce ! *' 

<* Nay, I meant no disparagement to 
the noble dame. But I have warred in 
Palestine, and am lord Adrian's brother 
in arms, and having seen him in peril, 
and sweat and bloodshed, I only doubted 
lest the baroness dealt lightly in these 
sports and festivals." 

*< Not a whit ! not a whit ! she deems 
(and all who know the lady Aveline, 
approve her judgment), that her warlike 
lord's honour is better consulted in 
having hospitality and good fellowship 
maintained in his absence, than if she 
were to sit mewed up in a comer of the 
deep quadrangle, at Bolton, or pining in 
her closet in Middleham donjon. She 
has been heard to say (and I, for one, 
hold it a gallant saying and a good), — 
that her beads in her oratory, and her 
prayers in the chapel, — shall never mar 
the feast in the hall, or the chase in the 
forest. There be tears, mayhap shame 
for the exUe ; but glory and the red cup 
to the absent crusader ! '* 

'* True, true! " said Sir Angelo, while 
a transient spasm twitched his features, 
*' and I may well joy at thy speech : for 
thou wottest, mine host, that this bounti- 
ful open cheer of the Lady Scroop bodes 
weU for a wandering red-cVoss warrior 
like myself.'* 

** It bodes well to every one who loves 
honour, and whom honour loves," replied 
mine host of the Black Bull, somewhat 
snappishly, for he felt piqued at the 
liberty the strange knight had taken 
with one to Hm so enskyed, ^d sainted 
as the lady of Bolton. 

The noonday meal was now set before 
Sir Angelo; and, on its conclusion, he 
sauntered forth into the stables ; where, 
having seen that his steed had been well 
provendered, — he loitered listlessly up 
and down the court of the hostel, occa- 
sionally pausing, as his notice was at- 
tracted by the various coteries in the 
solar above. 

At length, a stout-made yeoman, 
somewhat past the meridian of life— his 
attire bespeaking from its gorgeous bla- 
zon, that he appertained to 3ie illustrious 
house of Scroop and Raby, was observed 
by Sir Angelo^ as he descend^ the open 



staircase, that led from the solar to the 
inn yard. 

llie knight hesitated a moment, and 
then seemed to take some sudden resolu- 
tion; for, approaching the man, who, 
struck by the bearing and attire of Sir 
Angelo, renewed his advances with a 
mixture of surprise and respect, he drew 
him away from the courtyard, and soon 
engaged him in a deep conference, upon 
which we have, at present, neither occa- 
sion nor privilege to intrude. 
(Concluded at p, 305 J. 



IMPUDENCE ! 

^< While the peasant of the south seeks 
only to know where the best ale is brewed, 
and the newspaper most to his mind 
taken in; the peasant of the north is 
looking forward and upward, and ac-^ 
quainting himself with poetry and his- 
tory, till he rivals those "far seen in 
Greek, (!!!) deep men of letters," in 
taste and knowlec^; — nay, have we not 
seen one of them, at least, suecessfuUy 
assert his right to the very summit of 
the Scottish Parnassus? ! ! ! ! " 

This is the language of a reviewer, 
the existence of whose journal depends 
upon the patronage of Englishmen. By 
the ** peasant of the north" is meant of 
course the peasant of Scotland. Where 
did the scribe obtsun his means of com- 
parison? and what does he mean by this 
insult to his readers? We venture to 
assert that more ardent spirits are drank 
in one parish in his country than in some 
whole counties in England. When wi^ 
-Englishmen resent the insolent attacks 
of these men, who, while they are deriving 
subsistence from the patronage of the 
English public, serpent-like sting the 
hand that fosters them. K. 

hindu'legend. 

The following Hindu legend is given 
by Mr. Roberts. 

<* A woman who was gouig to bathe, 
left her child to play on tluf banks of the 
tank, when a female demon who was 
passing that way carried it off. They 
both appeared before the deity, and each 
declared the child waif her own : the com- 
mand was therefore given, that each 
claimant was to seize the infant by a leg 
and an arm, and pull with all their might 
in opposite directions. No sooner had 
they commenced than the child began to 
scream, when the real mother, from pity 
left off pulling, and resigned her claim 
to the other. The judge therefore de- 
cided, that as she only had shewn affec- 
tion, the child must be hers«" 
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INDIAN CHIEF AND HIS DOG- 

" Their fonntaiiu dake oar thirst at noon. 
Upon their hills our harvest waves; 

Oar lovers vow beneath their moon. 
And let as spare at least their grave*.** 

£ryant. 

No people venerate the graves of their 
ancestors with such an enthusiastic devo- 
tion as the Indians. War is the master- 
passion of their bosoms, and their next 
most sanguine feeling is to lay them^ 
selves, afWr death, beneath the green 
turf of their fathers. There are no ordi- 
nary changes of nature that can so dis- 
figure the tombs of those they love, as to 
cause them to forget where they were 
laid. Although civilization has hurried 
the most of them from the Atlantic 
shores, and the husbandman's grain has 
long waved over the gentle slopes of their 
burial-places, there may occasionally be 
seen one of this banished race, clad in 
the wild romance of the wilderness, 
threading our hills and valleys, to view 
once more the simple sepulchres of his 
&thers; and he scarcely ever fails in 
finding the precious earth, though the 
eye of a white man sees nothing but the 
level lawn or uninterrupted symmetry of 
the hills. 

Some time in the latter part of the 
last century, a decree went forth from 
the sovereignty of the state of Massa- 
chusetts, removing the Indians from their 
bunting grounds. Some there were 
among this race, who, by presents and 
protestations of love and protection, com- 
plied with this mandate; but others 
were determined to die on the graves of 
their forefathers. Such was the resolu- 
tion of the chief of a small tribe, called 
the OiMis, ' His name was Eagle-eye. 
He had watched the handful of warriors 
whom he had led on to battle, one by 
one pass away into the western world ; 
and when he pressed the young hand of 
Snake -foot, his only son, for the last 
time, the sUent tear sprang into his eye. 
He told him to be brave — to scalp every 
male white that fell in his way. He 
pointed to the blue smoke that was curl- 
ing over the dwellings of a distant village, 
and then turned his face to the green, 
sunny slope where their fathers slept. 
He yet recollected how the roar of a 
falling tree, in the solitude of the forest, 
started him from his slumbers, and now 
thought how true the suspicion was that 
then crossed his mind. He then ex- 
pected that a few more moons, and the 
forests would be gone, the turf of the 
hills broken, the graves of his ancestors 



levelled ! He now saw all this, and him- 
^f a lone wanderer — a noble spirit 
lingering above the bones of those he 
once loved. Yet one companion was by 
his side — ^it was his fidthftil dog. This 
half spaniel, half cur, had slept in his 
cabin for hundreds of moons, and had 
been taught every art which the sagacity 
of a dog could attain. There was no 
trick that he was incapable of performing. 
His spaniel had caused him to love the 
water, and the mixture of the cur like- 
wise attached him to the land. He was, 
therefore, amphibious. But the most 
noble trait of this animal was the affec- 
tion he bore his master. He never left 
his side at any great distance, without 
being sent, in the daytime ; and at night, 
he always nestled himself down, and 
watched his master in slumber with the 
closest fidelity. 

As the march of improvement increas- 
ed, it was determined Eagle-eye should 
remove. Plans were put in operation 
to effect this; Ivhen a friend stepped 
forth to comfort the warrior, and give 
him a home beyond the sweeping decrees 
of the law. There was a rough, rocky 
island, of about six acres, in the river 
Housatonic, where it crossed the Con- 
necticut line, that appeared to be under 
the jurisdiction of neither Massachusetts 
nor Connecticut. The governments of 
both states had often endeavoured to 
decide to which it lawfully belonged, but 
to no effect. This island was the pro- 
perty of one Winfield. How he came 
by it, I suppose it is not absolutely 
necessary to ,know : at any rate^ he had 
an "indisputable title." This he gave 
to Eagle-eye, to be his home ; and fur- 
ther promised him, in case he died first, 
he [Winfield] would lay his body among 
the bones of his ancestors, and keep a 
sacred watch over them afterward. The 
Indian, in return, vowed eternal grati- 
tude to his benefiictor, and promised him 
any service he was capable of performing ; 
at the same time, swearing lasting ven- 
geance on every other pale fiice within 
his reach. 

Upon this island was a ciuious cave, 
formed by the rocks, that rendered it 
fimious for miles around. It was, in 
the interior, like a large garret of a 
house, the rocks running together like 
the roof of a building. At one end was 
a pool of clear and sparkling water, that 
was kept fresh by a small orifice in the 
rocks that led a stream away. The 
music of the clinking rill was all that 
hrdke the silence of the cave. This was 
the charm that hilled the warrior to rest 
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at night, and the first thing that saluted 
bis drowsy senses in the morning. Doa, 
(for that was his dog's name), on first 
awaking, invariably trotted up to this 
spring, and after lapping its pure waters, 
used to proceed to the body of his reclin- 
ing master, and putting his paws upon 
his breast, lick his coppered and wrinkled 
fiice, to warn him that the sun was break- 
ing over the hills. 

Although an enemy to the state, he 
yet often crossed the narrow waters 
between him and the main, for the pur- 
pose of hunting. He went forth claid in 
skins, with his belt of wampum, and 
otherwise attired in the costume of savage 
life. He spumed every article of civili- 
zation but the rifie and its necessary 
ammunition. These were furnished by 
Winfield. He might be seen in the still- 
ness of a June morning, paddling his 
frail canoe in the cooling shade of the 
banks, dressed in all the savageness that 
characterized the warrior of the '<far 
west.*' His face was hideously painted, 
and his head completely shaved, except 
one long tuft on the crown. The 
slightest noise would startle him, and 
resting with his oar clasped in his hands, 
his keen eye would pierce every crevice 
in the creeping vines that ran fdong the 
shores. 

It was not many months before the 
interior of his rocky home presented a 
most beautiftil sight. Few, save Win- 
field, saw it while Eagle-eye was living. 
The Indian used to say, that although 
the game was &at leaving the hUls, yet 
his old age should not deprive him from 
beholdmg it. He had, therefore, with 
great ingenuity, stuffed the skins of 
whatever he killed, and hung them on 
the bare walls of the cave. Some, were 
placed standing on the earth. A bear 
might be seen in an elevated position, 
with a rabbit clasped in his fore paws ; a 
deer with his antlers flung back, as if 
rushing with full speed through the 
thicket ; the gaunt wolf, with his mouth 
brought into a mock growl; and ser- 
pents of all species were coiled around 
on the ledges of the rocks. Birds were 
suspended by small threads from the 
peak of the roof, with their wings spread 
and their necks stretched out, as if in 
the act of flying; and several large 
turtles were crawling on a damp spot of 
earth in a corner of the cave. And 
finally, the calm pool of water was lite- 
rally alive with the quantity of fish that 
were swimming around in it. But the 
most touching spectacle of all, was a 
little artificial forest. Eagle-eye had 



cut small trees of various kinds, and 
taking them to tliis cave, erected them 
in one corner, with all the taste of nature 
itself. The branches were filled with 
squirrels, and a few foxes were placed 
round on the earth below. This is a 
&int sketch of the home of Eagle-eye, 
the chief of the Owas. 

His hatred to the whites was un- 
quenchable. When the western horizon 
began to grow dark from the rising 
storm, .ind the silent 'lightnings were 
leaping around the edges of the clouds, 
the warrior used to proceed to a small 
rocky promontory ~ on the south of the 
island, and kneeling on its summit with 
his dark hands thrown up, implore the 
god of the thunders to shake the cabins 
of the pale faces to the earth ! 

His dog, Doa, was the agent whereby 
he kept up a communication between 
himselif and the whites ; and he had only 
been taught the path leading to the hous6 
of Winfield. They corresponded by 
signs. The dog carried a slender stick 
in his mouth, to one end of which was 
tied a small basket, and in this some to- 
kens were placed, the meaning attached 
to which, had previously been agreed 
upon. 

Things were thus conducted, when 
suddenly the Indian ceased receiving in- 
telligence from Winfield. Day after day 
passed, and the dog returned with the 
same' contents with which he departed, 
rubbing round the legs of his master 
with a piteous whine. At last, one still, 
bright night, the warrior was aroused 
from his dreams by a stem voice. He 
partly raised himself from his bed of 
skins, while Doa by his side, was en- 
gaged in a muttering growl. In the 
aperture to the grotto, the figure of a 
pale face was seen, and tiie broken moon- 
beams were streaming in the cavern on 
each side of him. Eagle-eye grasped 
his tomahawk, and proceeded to the ob- 
ject ; but the voice of Winfield paralyzed 
his; death-bent arm. ** fFinfield/" said 
the hunter, |his eye surveying him from 
head to foot^] and then closed his speech 
by bidding the dog to cease his noise. 
What further colloquy ensued, it is need- 
less to record. At any rate, the chief 
proceeded to a large bag which hung in 
the comer of the cavern, and taking out 
some withered leaves and dry roots, they 
both left the island, and shaped their 
course for the village of Winfield 's resi- 
dence. Let lis for a moment change 
the scene. Winfield's only daughter was 
silently drooping awiEiy under the wither- 
ing influence of the consumption. She 
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was once beautiful and lovely, but now 
the soft vermilion had faded from her 
cheeks, and an unearthly red triumphed 
in its stead. She had been somewhat of 
an enthusiast in her better days, and at 
this particular time her feelings seemed 
wrought to an unusual excitement. It 
is said, just previous to death, the mind 
^ows more brilliant, and leaping back 
over the trodden pathway of life, 3irows 
its own bright Ught around the most 
minute objects, — and with her such 
seemed to be the case. She appeared at 
this time to riot in the wild pleasures of 
her imagination. She wondered where 
she should be laid when she died. If 
her soul, when the breath left the body, 
would glide along amid the burning 
stars. If her youthful friends would 
strew the wild flowers of spring above 
her grave, as she had over the dust of 
her juvenile companions. If her father 
would, when death stilled his pulse, be 
placed by her side. She had breathed 
out many a long starry night, with the 
silence only interrupted by the drowsy 
swing of the pendulum of a clock, which 
stood near her head. She made one 
wish — it might be a foolish one. She 
had nursed a rose-bush for years, and 
she requested her younger brother to 
plant it above her grave, and be sure to 
transplant it again when the autumnal 
winds began to get too chill v, returning 
it back in spring; thus following this 
custom as long as it should continue to 
bloom. 

In the midst of this warmth of feel- 
ing, Win^eld and the chief entered. 
The hunter stuck his tomahawk in his 
belt, and with a noiseless step approached 
the bed — the father drew a chair up at 
the head of his dying daughter. Doa 
dropped down in a corner near the nurse 
in a surly mood, and all was still. It 
was a strange spectacle, as the savage, 
arrayed in the horrid garb which he m- 
variably wore, stood above the white and 
emaciated girl in the last stage of a de- 
cline. The shade of the long dark lock 
of hair upon his crown, lay full upon her 
brow, and in this posture the chief stood 
like a monument, viewing the most 
lovely wreck he ever saw. Afier satis- 
fying himself, he drew forth from his 
belt the leaves and roots he took from 
the cavern, and giving them to Winfield, 
whistled to his dog, and immediately de- 
parted. 

It has been thought that the Indians are 
the most skilful of all physicians. They 
use nothing as medicines but the wild 
plants -of the forest, and tradition says 



some most wonderfUl cures have been 
effected by them. Be this as it may,.the 
administration of this decoction com- 
pletely restored the daughter of Win- 
field, and she long shone as one of the 
loveliest girls of '* the land of steady 
habits/' llie whole regiment of Smiths 
in the state of Connecticut, sprang from 
six families, and, as she married a hus- 
band by the name, she contributed her 
full quota to the general fund. This is 
the greatest compliment recorded in her 
favour. If anything more is wanted, 
just procure a copy of her epitaph, which 
comprehends about one hundred lines, 
written by Deacon Dwight, and all the 
perfections which humanity can ask, 
will there be found. But this is getting 
beyond my history. 

It may be well to explain the cause of 
Winfield's sudden appearance at mid- 
night at the island grotto. Some firiend 
had informed him of the exquisite skill 
of Indians in general, in cases of sickness ; 
and he recollected to have seen Eagle-eye 
digging roots and gathering herbs in the 
time of spring. His daughter had been 
pronounced hopeless, and therefore no 
great danger was to be apprehended 
from the prescriptions the hunter might 
make. The reason of his adopting such 
a lonely hour for his visit, was the re- 
pugnance the chief had always manifested 
to entering the village of the pale faces. 

Few years had now passed, and time 
had nearly bent Eagle-eye to the earth. 
His strength was so far gone, that in 
vain he attempted to climb the ragged 
promontory, where he had prayed to the 
thunders. His canoe but seldom left 
the inlet where it was moored^ for his 
hands were too feeble to clasp the oar, 
and guide it round the bends of the 
river. Sometimes, when the flowers 
were out in spring, and the surfiice of 
the waters was gentle and glassy, he 
would work it up near his favourite fish- 
ing-spot, and fling over his line. . This 
spot was a deep hole near the roots of a 
lofty elm, and when the waters were 
still and transparent, the dark spotted 
perch and swift trout, might be seen 
near each other. But the island itself 
was a pleasing prospect to his eyes. He 
used to walk around its coast, and ima- 
gine it a wilderness. One noble, regal- 
leoking tree, stood upon its south side, 
and many a long summer-hour the chief 
spent beneath its shade. The burial- 
place of his fathers was a gentle slope» 
within sight of the island facing the 
west, and he always watched the going 
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clown of the sun, for he used to tell 
Winfield its parting beams looked sweeter 
«s they gently feded away from this spot. 
In the interior of the cavern, his birds 
were still on the wing; his beasts, though 
in death, imitating life, and the fountain 
of iish sparkled and shone as bright as 
ever. True, the artificial forest had 
shed its leaves, but it only reminded him 
of his own &te. Tet the squirrels were 
on the bare branches, and the foxes large 
as life below. One mellow morning, in 
the month of September, Winfield took 
his usual walk to the cave of the Indian. 
As his boat touched the island, he was 
startled by the moanipg of a dog. Upon 
examination, he found the chiers canoe 
drawn out upon dry land, and the In- 
dian stretched in it — dead/ The poor 
dog was lying upon his breast, whining 
most piteously, and licking the face of 
his master with more than human fond- 
ness. Eagle-eye had, from appearance, 
previous to death, possessed sufficient 
strength to draw his light bark canoe 
from the water, and place all his imple- 
ments of hunting within it, for he be- 
lieved he should use them in the fair 
hunting-ground of another world. He 
was facing the hill where his ancestors 
slumbered, an arrangement probably 
intentionally made. The beams of the 
rising sun lay full in his painted face, and 
the tuft of hair hung partly over the side 
of the boat. Winfield looked upon the 
«tem features of the fallen warrior, while 
a few silent tears slid down the lashes of 
his eyes. He thought of his daughter 
who might have been in her grave — ^but 
yet she lived. The secret which con- 
•quered the consumption was never di- 
vulged by the hunter. 

The dog followed the body of his 
master to the tomb. Night after night 
he watched above it, reusing all food 
from the hand of Winfield. One chilly 
moming, about four weeks after, he was 
found dead. - He was laid by the side of 
him whom he so Mthfully served. 

O. S. 



STUDENT OF HEIDELBURG. 

fFor the Parterre, J 

In the year 179 — , the University of 
Heidelburg differed but little from that 
of the present day, save in point of num- 
bers; the same mixture of ranks and 
classes, and the same swaggering half- 
military looking personages, pipe in 
mouth, were then, as now, to be seen at. 
«11 times parading the principal streets. 



The student at a German university is a 
strange being, an odd compound of 
dueling, smoking, billiard-playing, love- 
making, and study ; but still there are 
some whose object is study alone, who 
lead a quiet regular life, and pass through 
their terms unnoticed, save by their im- 
mediate class fellows, and just such an 
one was Karl Leibetz. He lodged at 
the house of a widow lady, who had 
hitherto declined receiving any of the 
students, her reasons being two-fold; 
first, she had wherewithal to make her 
yearly expenses meet without much 
straining; and secondly, her care and 
solicitude for the welfare of the pretty 
Adeline, her only daughter, clearly 
pointed out to her that a gay and rattling 
student would ill accord with her ar- 
rangements. Her scruples were, how- 
ever, removed by a note from Mr. Reis- 
thans, the principal banker, requesting 
to know whether she would have any 
objection to receive as an inmate a young 
man whose connexions were of the 
highest respectability, and for whom he 
would enter into any guarantee she 
might desire. The recommendation of 
the worthy banker was not to be refused, 
and a reply in the affirmative, stating 
how happy Madame Hartmann would 
feel in receiving any friend of Mr. Reis- 
thans, was immediately sent, and in due 
course Mr. Carl Leibetz arrived. 

In a short time Madame Hartmann 
began to find that Mr. Karl was a re- 
markably pleasant young man : he was 
so quiet, that she could scarcely believe 
she had received any addition in her 
household ; there was no Smoking from 
mom till night, no bottles of beer strewed 
about the rooms in all directions, and no 
carousing all night with his fellow stu- 
dents ; in fiict, she began to consider him 
•more as a friendly guest than a lodger. 
On his first arrival, the pretty Adeline, 
whose expectations and curiosity had 
been excited in the highest degree, had 
expressed herself rather disappointed: 
there was a chilling hauteur about him 
which she could not at all understand, 
but in a short time this wore away, and 
Adeline began partly to coincide with 
her mother's opinion, in thinking him 
very agreeable, and partly to go rather 
farther than Madame Hartmann had done, 
in finding him a very handsome young 
man. 

Mr. Karl became at length to be so 
much considered as one of the family, 
that in any invitations to madame and 
her daughter, he was always included, 
and never failed of accompanying them. 
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and became elsewhere as great a fovourite 
as with Madame Hartmann. 

X believe it to be a general rule with 
all narrators of " Historiettes," never to 
allow a young couple to become domi- 
ciled under &e same roof without en- 
gendering the tender passion, and I mean 
shortly, in a work of fiction, boldly to 
strike out a new reading for myself; but 
at the present time, as I have to do with 
stubborn facts, I must be content to jog 
on in the old-fashioned way, and admit 
that there was some truth in the surmises 
of an attachment existing between Mr. 
Karl and the pretty Adeline ; and per- 
haps it wa^ not so wonderful that such 
should be the case, — ^all things consi* 
dered, — for Adeline was, in honest truth, 
a remarkably pretty girl, with a some- 
thing so piquante and lively about her, 
that you were lured away by her fescina- 
tions, ere you had time altogether to 
make up your mind that you were doing 
anything more than considering her as 
a very agreeable sort of a person. As for 
Mr. Karl, I can't, as an honest historian , 
quite agree with Adeline, in saying he 
was very handsome. He was quiet in his 
manners, elegant in his appearance, and 
particularly attentive as to the make and 
arrangement of his dress; in ^t, it 
appeared as if he embodied in a German 
person, that in England we generally 
believed (at least before Prince Puckler 
Muskau taught us otherwise), to be only 
found as belonging to an English gen- 
tleman. 

It was not until some time had elapsed 
that Mr. Karl, finding himself extremely 
annoyed by the attentions of a pro- 
vokingly handsome puppy towards Mam- 
selle Adeline, began to question himself 
as to why he felt so much irritated, and 
then it occurred to him in the strongest 
manner possible, suddenly as it were, 
without any mental train of reasoning, 
that he was in love. Now the first thing 
we do, after discovering that we are 
thus caught, is to wonder at our stupidity 
in not sooner being aware of it, because, 
should circumstances or necessity render 
it advisable, we may have an opportunity 
of quietly backing out before matters are 
carried too far, and in Karl's case, he 
clearly saw that he was too far advanced 
to be able to retreat, — however much 
stern necessity might point out the pru- 
dence of such a step. In consulting 
with himself, he could only see one great 
obstacle that presented itself — ^his father 
in sending him to Heidelburg, and spe- 
cifying the various acquirements neces-, 
sary for his son, had never said a word 



about a wife, and he much doubted 
whether such* a thing had ever been 
thought of — and even bad it been in 
contemplation, he was tolerably sure that 
much as he might admire the charms, 
the el^ance and disposition of Adeline, 
his father would not consider them as 
sufficient, without the balance were 
equipoised by rank and wealth. 

If Karl, or even the pretty Adeline 
bad been slow in discovering the growth 
of their affections, Madame Hartmann 
had been somewhat quicker ; she had had 
experience in these matters, and coul^ 
understand the various little incident^ 
which, unheeded by the parties them- 
selves, speak vohimes to a careful and 
interested observer ; and as a wise and 
prudent mother ought to do, she deemed 
it right, before matters went too &r, to 
know something more about Mr. Karl 
Leibetz : it was true Mr. Reisthan had 
stated his family to be of the highest 
respectability, and that he was instructed 
to honour his drafts to any amount; — 
all that might be very well, as far as their 
original position was concerned, but 
something more she thought ought to be 
known, as matters seemed to be taking a 
different turn. So one day, finding the 
opportunity of making up some accounts 
with Mr. Reisthans to be very conveni- 
ent, she stated at once what were her 
suspicions, and begged to know who and 
what the elder Mr. Leibetz might be. 

The worthy banker seemed somewhat 
posed at such a downright question, for 
he stared at Madame through his spec- 
tacles as if she had been a newly-disco^ 
vered error in his ledger, but the scrutiny 
was unsatisfactory, for the lady had 
screwed up her countenance in the most 
determined manner; and, like Brutus, 
she paused for a reply. 

<<This is an awkward business, ma- 
dame," rejoined the banker. 

'* An awkward business !'' responded 
the lady, in surprise. 

«*Very.'* 

" I really don't understand you, Mr. 
Reisthans." 

** I am sorry for it, madame ; but to 
explain. It is a pity your daught^ 
should love Mr. Karl, and it is a pity 
Mr. Karl should be enamoured of the 
young lady, because there can be no 
marriage in the case.'' 

<' What," screamed the astonished 
mother, " not marry my daughter !" 

" Perfectly out of the. question." 

** Is he married already ? " 

« Certainly not." 

'' Then what is there to prevent him." 
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« He lias a father." 

« Doubtless/' 

" And his father is " 

"What?" 

*< Why, madame, I am not exactly at 
liberty to explain; but as a friend to 
yourself and family, believe me when 
I say, it is quite impossible that a mar- 
riage can, under any circumstances, take 
place; therefore I would advise you, as 
soon as possible, to put a stop to this 
courting." 

The banker looked so serious, and 
madame knew^im so well for a matter 
of fact personage that she determined 
on following his advice; therefore, on 
her return home, without much circum- 
locution, she stated her mind pretty 
freely. Mr. Karl hummed and ha'd 
like a man who had a groat deal to say ; 
but did not know exactly how to explain 
himself; but madame cut the matter 
extremely short, by stating that, as a 
mother, anxious for the welfare and 
peace of mind of her daughter, she was 
desirous of preventing her affections 
being Irrevocably fixed where the object 
of them was altogether beyond her reach, 
and if perfectly agreeable to Mr. Karl 
Leibetz, his absence alone would bring 
about so desirable an object. 

Mr. Karl looked very angry, and tried 
to expostulate; but madame remained 
firm, and the result was his departure 
from Heidelburg on the. following day. 

The pretty Adeline pined for some 
time for the loss of her companion, but 
as time wore on and as neither he nor 
tidings of him ever reached her after- 
wards, she gradually began to listen to 
the addresses of a young merchant, 
named Reiter ; and though he wanted 
the grace, ease, and dignity of Mr. Karl, 
yet the match was so desirable, and the 
young man so agreeable, that she at 
length consented to become Madame 
Reiter. ' 

Time wore away, and some few years 
passed on, Madame Reiter having fol- 
lowed the prosperous fortunes of her 
husband, who had finally settled at Mu- 
nich ; as they were but recently arrived 
with the intention of permanently resid- 
ing at the Bavarian court, it was neces- 
sary that they should be presented. 

The important day being arrived^ 
found Madame Reiter arrayed in all the 
splendour of a court dress, and plumes 
** en suite," and looking more blooming 
and handsome than efer; and the ad- 
miration of the crowd of courtiers wait- 
ing their turn for presentation. When 
her name was announced as the next in 



rotation, slie felt a passing tremor of the 
moment, but the gracious bow of the 
sovereign instantly reassured her, and 
she raued her eyes until they met those 
of the king, when to her no small sur- 
prise and astonishment, she recognized 
Mr. Karl Leibetz ; it appeared the re- 
cognition was mutual, but the king, 
Idmung around, and pressing his finger 
on his lips, to prevent any breach of 
court etiquette, she merebr bowed and 
passed on. ^ 

What were the predse results of this 
" eclaircissement,'* I ifiiow not, or even 
whether Madame explained to her hus- 
band the circumstances of her << pre- 
mieres amours," but I believe not, for 
the worthy Mr. Reiter was often heard 
to congratulate himself on the lucky 
chance which had led him to carry on 
his business at Munich, since he had 
prospered even beyond his most sanguine 
hopes. J. M. B. 



WISE WOMEN OF MUNGRET. 



About two miles west of the city of 
Limerick is an inconsiderable ruin, called 
Mungret. This ruin is all that remains 
of a monastic establishment, said to have 
contained within its walls six churches, 
and, exclusive of scholars, fifteen hundred 
monks. An anecdote is related of this 
priory which is worth preserving, because 
it save rise to a proverbial expression, re- 
tained in the country to the present day, 
•'as wise as the women of Mungret."*- 
A deputation was sent from the college at 
Cashel to thb famous seminary at Mun- 
gret, in order to try their skill in the lan- 
guages. The hc»ds of the house of 
Mungret were somewhat alarmed, lest 
their scholars should receive a defeat, 
and their reputation be lessened, they 
therefore thought of a most humorous 
expedient to prevent the contest, which 
succeeded to tiieir wishes. They habited 
some of their young students like women, 
and some of the monks like peasants, in 
which dresses they walked a few miles to 
meet the strangers, at some distance from 
each other. When the Cashel professors 
approached and asked any question about 
the distance of Mungret, or the time of 
day, they were constantly answered in 
Greek or Latin ; which occasioned them 
to hold a conference, and determine not 
to expose themselves at a place where even 
the women and peasants could speak 
Greek and Latin. 
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MANORIAL ARCHIVES. 

BT HORACE GUXLFO&D. 
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THE SCOURGED PAGE. 

ROMAVCK TBI SECOND. 

[Concluded from page 206.] 

In an hour afterwards, he of the sun- 
flower was seen to ride slowly and unat- 
tended, down the street by the castle 
walls, across the bridge over the Swale^ 
and up the woody steep of the opposite 
bank. 

A long range of dreary moor-land now 
received Sir Angelo and his gallant barb ; 
iNit they pricked briskly across it. 

Unheeded was the magnificent view 
from ScatterickHead, into Preston Scaur, 
barricaded by the broad Penhill. Un- 
noticed was that long declivity which, 
like a shifted scene at a theatre, so ma» 
gically changes the wide purple heath, 
for dark turfy lanes, immured between 
high banks, enamelled with flowers, and 
aepulchred in foliage. Nor did the 



Utile tavern at the shady village of Red- 
mire, detain the knight ; the Peacock 
sign over its sunny porch, its bay win- 
dow, its oak-beamed and stone-flagged 
parlour, its massive elmine settle, and 
its well- garnished beauiet, allured the 
evening traveller in vain. 

On, on, fared horse and horseman into 
the bcyautijful bosom of Wenslevdale ; and 
when the solemn form of Bo)!^n castle 
arose before them, the sun was just 
mantling his gigantic towers with occi- 
dental gold. 

• Why! whatAnakira 
Mast our baronial ancestors have been. 
Since for their ancient siege and thronedom, 

naaeht 
Less than a raoalded moantain might saffice. 

This embattled palace of the Scroops, 
the glory of Wensley dale, fills and even 
overpowers the mind by its prodigious 
grandeur of dimension, and the extreme 
simplicity of its design. 

If you were* to be asked about Bolton 
castle, and answered that there were four 
square walls, flanked by four square 
towers— and nothing else, — you would 
have said the truth. But what towers, 
and what walls ! — Semiramis might have 

• Old Fragments. 
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been proud of them. They would have 
commanded admiration among the mar- 
vellous streets of elder Babylon ; they 
would have glorified, ay, and survived 
that imperial city. 

• "With towers and temples proudly elevate 
On seven small bills, with palaces adorned. 
Porches, and theatres, baths, aqaedacts. 
Statues, and trophies, and triamphal arcs." 

What then must be the effect of this 
colossal structure, as the cynosure of a 
broad delicious dale; — with no neigh- 
bour to its solitary magnificence ; nothing 
but rich pastures, dark forest trees, and 
blue waters, to divide attention ; the 
bleak mountains of old Warden and 
Penhill, its only rivals in bulk, and they 
too distant to echo back the thunders 
launched on its rebellowing pile in the 
summer storm I 

As Sir Angelo tramped through the 
great gateway in the eastern front, the 
towers soared so high that the sun, though 
his goal was still distant, burnished the 
standard of Scroop, impaling Neville on 
the south tower;— while the quadrangle, 
immersed in shadow, had something in- 
expressibly awful, from the uncommon 
height of the buildings that surrounded it, 
whose gloomy sides, however, were greatly 
enlivened by the rich decoration of their 
bright windows, exhibiting in muUion 
and arch, beautiful variegations of orna^ 
ment and mould. The Lady Aveline 
sat in her bower, a pleasant apartment 
in the southern range of the castle ; and 
two lovely children, about six and eight 
years old, were engaged at her feet, in 
some childish play, occasionally distract- 
ing their beautiful mother's attention 
from the gorgeous illuminations of the 
parchment she was perusing ; — ^when the 
missives, of which Sir Angelo was the 
bearer, were put into her hands. 

A cry of joy escaped her; fondly did 
she kiss the seal, and then, scarcely able 
to articulate her orders, that Sir Angelo 
\Lascelles should be honourably enter- 
tained, till she could be sufficiently 
composed to receive him, — she hastily 
severed the blue silk, broke up the wax, 
and was soon immersed in the precious 
and welcome intelligence they contained. 

Great was the bustle of the officious 
domestics in attending the stranger whom 
their xnistress delighted to honour. 

First, Sir Angelo was ushered into 
the hall, where, according to the profuse 
hospitality of the time, — the table dor- 
mant stoody garnished with all kinds of 
delicates. 

* Paradise Regained. 



Scarcely had the knight time to do 
justice to the' good cheer, when he was 
apprised that the bath awaited his plea- 
sure ; and from thence he was escorted 
to the chamber of Dais, where a couch 
of gorgeous draperies, counterpane of 
purple velvet, sheets like snow, and 
blankets white as ermine, — Indian vases 
of rich flowers, — a cage of golden lattice 
filled with burning perfumes, and Tyrian 
arras, representing the exploits of the 
Crusaders, all testified how welcome to 
Bolton castle, was the brother-in-arms 
of its lord. 

Here Sir Angelo received the very 
acceptable tidipgs that his squire with 
his sumpter mule had arrived ; and, in 
consequence, our wandering knight 
found ample employment in exchanging 
his armour for a lighter habit, in which 
he purposed to appear before the ba- 
roness — 

His choice was sumptuous but simple. 
A close-fitting jupon of cloth of silver, 
without seam, and bordered with red 
velours, reached to the knee : the 
splendid military belt of scarlet morocco 
wrought with gold filagree, crossed it at 
the hips : hose of white camlet, powdered 
with sunflowers, terminated in sandals 
fretted with silver ; and over all he threw 
an exceedingly long mantle of purple- 
coloured samite, having the foliated 
border, so fashionable in those days, and 
a large red cross, embroidered oh the 
shoulder. When we add, that the black 
curly hair, now fleckering with insidious 
grey, was duly anointed ; and the .mus- 
tachios and beard carefully crisped and 
scented, — we have nothing lefl but to 
accompany our old acquaintance Poly- 
dore the page^ under his new title and 
costume, to the lady Aveline's bower. 

Up the huge winding staircase, in the 
south-west tower, along broad galleries, 
, and through stately rooms, with yawn- 
ing fire-places, and ponderous cornices, 
and carved oaken ceilings, and hang- 
ings of divers colours, and divers histo- 
ries, — they led Sir Angelo, till the 
usher stopped at a fine round-arched 
door. 

Opening at his touch, it discovered a 
beautiful apartment, not tapestried as 
the others, but painted in fresco, with 
some festal scenes of old romance ; for, 
in one compartment, there were the pi- 
lasters and balconies of a banquet house, 
filled with gaily attired revellers; in 
another, a garden with fountains of sUver 
waters, and birds of rich plumage ; in a 
third, a forest of lawny vistas, all sun 
and shade, where the hart and the roe 
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disported and basked. Fresh and fine 
rushes were strewn most^orderly on the 
floor $ — and large China vessels, filled 
with fragrant flowers, stood in soft dal- 
liance with the warm evening z^hyrs 
that floated in voluptuously from the 
open lattices of three great windows, one 
of which admitted the western sun that 
obscured every thing in its own bril- 
liance; while the other two facing the 
south, looked down over Wensley dale 
and its twin-sister Coverdale, grouped 
with herds of cows pouring their frothy 
treasures into the vessels of the hind or 
dairy-maid. 

A boundless overlay of tranquil sun- 
fight tinged the glossy red, the snowy 
white, and the speckless black of the 
kine, the party-coloured raiment of the 
peasants, the luxurious verdure of the 
crofls, the darker greenery of the trees, 
and the cool azure of the Ure, with its 
overpowering but most serene reful- 
gence ; while the distant village of Mid- 
<lleham, with its castle towers and church 
steeple, stood shimmering in the golden 
light. 

In this chamber, so sacred to a sum- 
mer's eve, did the Scourged Page once 
more gaze upon Aveline Neville, after a 
lapse of five and twenty years ; and so 
completely had those years done their 
work both on Polydore's face and Ave- 
line's heart, that even while she saluted 
him as a stranger by his knightly name; 
nay, while her eyes glittering with dewy 
delight, thanked him as the herald of her 
lord's return ; while her heart honoured 
him as lord Adrian's brother in arms, 
and while her lips blessed him as the 
preserver of his life, not a transient flash 
of idea« not a glimpse of memory sug- 
gested aught of what he had once been 
to herself ! 

'Twere vain to say what emotions 
shook Sir Angelo, as his eyes wandered 
from that form (whose cherished graces 
of girlhood were now developed in the 
full flowering beauty of the matron) to 
the two noble children who, having over- 
come their first awe, were now playing 
about his stately form, and admiring his 
costly habit. 

Whatever those feelings were, Sir An- 
gelo mastered them admirably ; and, ere 
long, all the embarrassment of a first ac- 
quaintance having worn off, the Ba- 
roness Scroop and the disgraced page of 
Middleham were in thie easy and full 
flow of an interesting conversation. With 
this difference, however, that while Aye- 
line was questioning of matters most 
dear and near to her heart, such as^ the 



health, gallantry, escapes, and precise re- 
turn of her beloved Adrian; and listen- 
ing with artless eagerness to Sir Angelo's 
answers — the sensations which every look 
and accent awakened in Polydore's 
breast were so acute, that nothing less 
than a long habitual discipline of dissi- 
mulation could have borne him through, 
or empowered him to suppress the cry of 
agony that sometimes struggled in his 
throat, and at others rose to his very 
lips. Even the rousing chronicles of 
Christendom and Osmanlie, and the 
glorious pictures of palmy Palestine, 
which Aveline's interrogatories conjured 
up — ^mighty as were the memories they 
invoked — could scarcely for a moment 
withdraw him from the ever gnawing, 
ever burning thought, that he was in the 
presence of one to whom he had once 
surrended his affections, and received 
her's in return ; for whose sake he had 
endured an irremediable ignominy;^— 
that it was Aveline-^ Aveline Neville, at 
whose side he was then sitting, who had 
obliterated from her affection ; ay, from 
her very remembrance, every trace of him 
who was once so dear — him who loved 
her «till with a passion which borrowed 
Its chief ingredient from revenge! 

We must now use our high preroga- 
tive, and annihilate time and space in 
order to suit the limits of this our true 
Chronicle of Bolton Castle. 

Imagine, then, nearly a month to have 
elapsed since our last paragraph. Con- 
ceive that interval to have been embel- 
lished with all the gorgeous manifesta- 
tions of ceremony and courtesy which 
that pictorial age of chivalry loved to 
create for the entertainment of those 
whom men held honourable. Paint, in 
as lively colours as you can, the festi- 
vals, the huntings, and the jousts, which 
made old Wensley dale rock with the 
galloping of coursers, the blowing of 
horns, the clashing of shields, and the 
ringing of bells. ' 

Suppose Sir Angelo LasceHes to be 
the distinguished hero of all these revel- 
lings; and imagine the beautiful and 
illustrious Chatelaine presiding over all, 
with high habitual state, and that frank, 
joyous courtesy, which mine host of the 
Black Bull so graphically described to 
the Crusader, bright and bountiful as the 
sun, and as inaccessible too ! 

But Sir Angelo, profoundly subtle as 
his ingine was in most instances, fell 
short in this; and, like all villains, (blink- 
ing contemptuously of the sex, he took 
this liberality for license. 

Still, intoxicated as he was with the 
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condescension of lady Aveliney and crav- 
ing, he knetr not what of vengeance, 
Polydore was not insane enough to im- 
agine, that to approach her affections by 
the usual avenues, would ensure the ca- 
pitulation, if not the surrender so im- 
portant to the gratification of his odious 
passions. 

No ! his demeanour was uniform and 
guarded. Seated next to her siege of 
state at the banquet, galloping at her side 
in the field, or sporting on the rushes 
with the little Cicely and Maximilian 
in her bower, the Crusader ransacked 
every chamber of his imagination for ma- 
teriids wherewith to weave the golden net 
in which it was his object to ensnare the 
noblest as well as the loveliest lady in all 
the North Riding. 

And as fiur as his measures were cau- 
tiously concerted did they succeed. 

Sir Angelo now comported himself as 
an affectionate brother towards Aveline, 
and the lady on her part already enter- 
tained for the Crusader that uncOsguised 
regard which he flattered himself was 
less cold than that of a sister. 

Accordingly he proceeded to his next 
step in his gigantic treachery. 

A change exhibited itself by degrees in 
his conversation and demeanour. Me- 
lancholy reveries, even in lady Scroop's 
own presence — smiles cut short with 
sighs — interrogatories not meant to be 
understood — broken apostrophes intend- 
ed to be only too intelligible— involun- 
tary starts, and abrupt gestures; all apo- 
logized for immediately; together with 
sundry similar mummeries, did our ad- 
venturer begin to play off, to the great 
pain as well as perplextity of Aveline ; 
whose mind, as simple as it was generous, 
remained disagreeably suspended be- 
tween anxiety to discover the source of 
Sir Angelo's perturbation, and delicacy 
that prohibited her appearing to notice 
it. 

On a sudden the lady of Bolton be- 
came as mysterious and melancholy as 
Sir Angelo himself. 

Her change of cheer was remarked 
with surprise and sorrow, not only by 
the inmates of the castle, but also by 
those who assembled at its splendid hos- 
pitalities. 

Not that the entertainments were sus- 
pended, or that Aveline withdrew from 
them that spirit of enchantment which 
her presence always inspired. 

She was still, where the lady Chate- 
laine was looked for, on her siege of 
Dais in the ball, or in her balcony in the 
tilt yard : and, as usual, Sir Angelo was 



at the post of honour ; but herein was a 
marvellous change: the lady Baroness 
no longer appeared to affect the brother- 
in-arms of her lord in public as hereto- 
fore ; while, in private, they were con- 
stantly together. She was for ever seek- 
ing his conversation, and always left him 
with increased disquietude and gloom. 
While in the presence of her guests, or 
even before her vassals and attendants, 
Aveline exhibited manifest tokens of re- 
straint towards the Crusader, and always 
seemed to hesitate between the awkward- 
ness of leaving him entirely unnoticed, 
and the embarrassment of addressing him 
at all. 

Sir Angelo seemed at once to possess 
a repellant and attractive power, which 
the lady was both unable to resist and 
unwilling to obey. 

Now, there was a domestic in the 
princely establishment at Bolton castle 
who looked upon Lady Scroop with idola- 
trous affection. 

Accustomed from her age, the length 
of her service, and the post she filled in 
the household, not less than from a mind 
better cultivated than usual, and a heart 
full of honest love, to share the unre- 
served confidence of her lady — ^this mys- 
terious change peculiarly afilicted the old 
nurse Pamphila Norris. 

But it was not her wont to foster in 
secret any consuming grief, especiaUy 
where her beloved lady was in the ques- 
tion ; and as we, too, like to unbosom 
ourselves of any perilous stuff, the reader 
must just imagine himself in that large 
bed-room in the north west tower; 
where, if he visits Bolton now, he will 
be shewn the dim lozenged lattice in its 
coved recess, on a pane of which Queen 
Mary Stuart inscribed her celebrated 
lines — and a disconsolate looking place it 
is ; but at the period when we draw the 
curtain from the scene, it wore a very 
different aspect. 

It was night A braul, of unusual 
magnificence, had been held in honour of 
young Maximilian's eighth birth-day. 
The guests had now returned to their 
stately homes, or retired to their rest in 
the castle : the lights had ceased to flare 
along the deep quadrangle, or to flash 
from the galleries and windows. * 

The chamber was arrayed in the cost- 
liest garniture, where colours bourgeon- 
ing on damask and brocade, or subdued 
along the storied arras, blended dreamily 
with the softened lights, and faint per- 
fumes that floated through the apart- 
ment. 

The baroness was half sitting, half 
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reclining in a large chair ; her hair, un- 
bound, floated over her bosom, whose 
loosened zone almost betrayed the para- 
dise it was meant to protect. 

The silken sandals were unlaced from 
her fairy feet, one of which old Pam- 
phila, on her knees, was gently chafing ; 
the gorgeous cap of Maintenance, purple 
lined with ermine, lay beside lady Ave- 
line, and, across it, an inestimable car- 
canet, of great rubies an.d emeralds inter- 
changed, was tossed as if in disdain.' 

The lady was speaking vehemently. 

"YesPamphila! he admitted the fact ! 
Much importuned, Sir Angelo did re- 
luctantly confess, that he had been dele- 
gated by my husband, an accredited spy ! 
— foh ! how beastly the word sounds ! 
a spy upon my conduct — ^in the arduous 
situation of Chatelaine, think ye? — oh 
no !** — ^here lady Scroop laughed bitterly, 
*' oh ! no, no ! — ^but as the young dame 
—(save the m'ark!) the comely dame — 
the wanton dame — (nay, interrupt me 
not ! if my lord Scroop spoke not that 
— ^his iigurious act expressed it !) — I say 
this Crusader, this stranger to my house, 
my honour, and myself— is sent by my 
dishonourable lord to spy out, ascertain, 
and faithfully report, forsooth — how 
Aveline Neville deports herself in his 
absence ; — whether, as a mistress she is 
prudent, a£Pectionate as a mother, or — 
(patience just heaven !) — faithful as a 
wife !" 

A violent burst of hysterical tears 
closed this speech. 

Pamphila Norris, in the meantime, 
listened, without either raising her coif- 
ed head, or suspending her office of 
chafing those lovely little feet, which, by 
their agitation seemed ever and anon 
manifestly to threaten the destruction of 
the good old woman's equilibrium; a 
thing not easily to be restored, if we con- 
sider that lengthy and cumbrous involu- 
tion of apparel, and the portly demensions 
of the wearer. 

At length, when the passion had ex- 
pired in low piteous sobs, — Pamphila 
ceased chafing her lady's foot, and turn- 
ing up to her, a face, which, muffled as 
it was with the curtch to her brow, and 
the gorgot to her chin, with not a lock 
of her grey hair visible — left you to 
imagine how well she would have looked 
as a specimen in the British or Hunter- 
ian Museum, — she broke silence. 

« And what said the valiant Crusader 
for himself my sweet lady-bird ?" 

" Why? what should he say, save that 
he took shame to himself for the un- 
generous office which Lord Scroop had 



foisted upon him; and which he had 
rashly undertaken, from zeal for that 
unjustifiable friend." 

** And ignorance of his admirable 
wife? — closed not the pleading thus, 
lady?" 

Blood-red blushed the beautiful lady 
Scroop, — ^blazed angrily her eye, — and 
scornfully her lip curled ; — you would 
have paused, as men listen, when the 
lightning hath flashed, for the tremen- 
dous music of the thunder. 

Not so, nurse Pamphila ; who stood 
her ground, and met these boding signs 
with the dogged imperturbable air of one 
prepared for the worst, and resolved to 
combat with it too. 

Quickly, however, as the summer 
blaze sofUy shimmering in midnight 
heaven, in whose silent train comes no 
explosion, the expression passed away. 

" Well, and if he did say so, my most 
sententious and censorious Pamphila! 
that wife knows herself too well, either 
to feel degraded by unjust suspicion, or 
elated by presumptuous flattery." 

<< Lady ! the angry spot is yet on your 
brow, although ihe gentle word is on 
your lip, — but the old nurse hath begun 
boldly, may she go on safely?" 

" She may !" was the steadfiist answer 
of the beautiful Baroness :-^nd, reason- 
ably anticipating something of what fol* 
lowed, though far from dreaming afl, — 
Aveline sate, with rigid hand, com- 
pressed lip, and managed eye^ — upright 
in her velvet chair, as Pamphila Norris 
proceeded. 

*' That's mine own sweet lily! — and 
tell me now quietly, — why hast thou 
been of late so frequently with Sir An- 
gelo Lascelles alone ?" 

<< Would you have us agitate such 
themes in public?" 

" No, sweeting ! — surely ; but, the 
bitter tale having been told, who would 
touch a poisoned cup twice ?" 

'' They who think an antidote lies at 
the bottom ! the burning pang of insult 
was to be cooled only by contempt !" 

"Now forbid it all the saints! but 
this false knight hath been talking deceit 
to my own guileless Aveline !" 

Oh Pamphila ! he hath been breath- 
ing in mine ears sounds like some half- 
lost old melody; his words I scarcely 
marked, but his speech had such a 
strange charm ; it wis as though in win- 
ter's gloom, and cold, some chance re- 
called to one the sunshine and sweet 
flowers of summer." 

"And you listened?" 

" How could I help but listen?" 
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" And often and over?" 

" Again and again and again — tilP* — 

'< Oh my poor child ! till whaif* 

« Tin I detected him .'—till I obserr- 
ed the serpent's trail too manifest upon 
the flowers I had so perilously admued ! " 

<^Weli! well, and then?*' 

«Nay, Pamphila, my lord hatfa 
foully wronged the wife of his boaom, 
and she miist have vengeanee !'* 

« Oh, for pity, my lady !" 

« Vengeance, I say, her bleeding 
honour asks, and shall obtain : — but, oh, 
Norris! not that frantic that suicidal 
rengeance, which, in order to punish a 
groundless jealousy, proves it to be just I 
No ! bear witness, angels ! that know 
how innocent I am of ought thai may 
impugn a matron's honour, -— not all 
Lord Adrian's injurious suspicion, — not 
all his knightly emissary's sugared adula- 
tion, have quenched in Aveline Neville's 
bosom, one spark of a wife's affection, or 
loosened one link of a wife's fidelity !" 

And Lady Aveline, wreathing her 
white arms around Pamphila's neck, and 
hidii^ her glowing face in her bosom, 
indulged in a second but less passionate 
luxury of tears. 

« Sweetest Lady Aveline !" at length 
said the si^ and de^ accents of the good 
old Pamphila, — *' sweetest lady ! waste 
not thy time and powers upon Uiis boot- 
less passion. Bless heaven, as I do, that 
thou hast had wisdom and grace, — ^in the 
hour of temptation; and, row, listen 
from what a snare Uiou has been deli- 
vered! Thou knowest Lambert, the 
castlewarden ?" 

'' How should I not know my foster- 
brother, my kind Pamphila's only son?'* 

«Well! I meant not that; bul thou 
rememberest he was the porter at Mid- 
dleham ; and, at thy suit, my Lord 
Scroop advanced him to be warden here 
of Bolton," 

" Good nurse ! the night wears late 
and mine eyes wax dull !" 

*< They will be keener anon ! Thb 
stranger knight — " 

** Oh, enough, enough of him !" 

**Aj, and more than enough! — but 
not half what you are like to have ! — ^no 
stranger is he!" 

«< Sayest thou ?" 

•* I say he is no stranger,— no knight, 
or, if he 6e a knight, — no better an one 
than may be made out of a Scourged 
Page" 

*' Hiis crusader, this intelligencer, as 
he delivers himself, of my Lord Scroop ; 
this trusty servitor, who would fain see 



carved for himself the pie he hath marred 
for his master; this reveller at other 
men's tables, — this chieftain in other 
men's houses, is no other than that 
Polydore^ thy fiither's page, at Middle- 
ham, whom they whipt because the poor 
cur's mouth watered at forbidden dain- 
ties. Marry, they say he hath paid off 
part of the old score, and still thinks the 
debt too deep by half !" 

<< Cruel Pamphila ! canst thou find no 
other fisod for thy mockery than the events 
of that dreadful time ?" 

''Would I were mocking!" replied 
the nurse, with trembling eagerness, and 
forthwith proceeded fully to unbosom 
herself in the ears of her affrighted and 
breathless mistress. 

It is not the province of our humble 
chronicle to enter into minute details; 
and we are thankful that it is no business 
of ours to relate how Polydore got to the 
• Holy Land, how long he had been there, 
and how he became distinguished in the 
Crusaders* host, not less for good fortune 
than valour. 

Among their fruits, it is enough for us 
to record his attainment to that honour 
which in those days rendered him the 
peer of nobles, and the associate of sove- 
reigns, together with the friendship of 
the Baron of Bolton ; on which last cir- 
cuqistance, the adventurer purposed to 
build his entire structure of indemnity 
for the past, and aggrandisement for the 
future. 

He had not been long an inmate of 
Bolton Castle, — ^where it is hardly neces- 
sary to say he had no commission what- 
ever from the Lord Scroop, beyond that 
which ushered him to the unbounded 
hospitality of a princely mansion, and the 
good graces of a consort, whom Baron 
Adrian trusted as absolutely as he loved 
intensely, — Polydore^ we say, bad not 
been long there, before he had fully (as 
he fancied) secured the co-operation of 
Lambert Korris, already privy to his 
mysterious and fetal re-appearance at 
Middleham. 

This was the man whom he had 
noticed in the solar at the hostel of the 
Black Bull. On that occasion he revealed 
himself to Lambert, and partly by threats 
of the past and promises for the future, 
he obtained his oath of secresy ; and 
secured his promise not to interfere with 
his designs, which, by degrees, — ^then, 
and, subsequently at Bolton, he fully 
unfolded to his weak and pusillanimous 
vassal, whom, in fiict, the master vil- 
lany of Polydore fairly overcrowed. 

From that period, however, the poor 
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warden began to betray symptoms of the 
melancholy and disorder which had ex- . 
hibited themselves among others in the 
castle. 

Old Pamphila, his mother, was of 
course among the first who noticed it; 
and putting one circumstance to another, 
in her sagacious brain, she never rested 
till she had extorted the entire secret of 
Lambert's compunctuous visitings of 
nature ; in short, his mother so wrought 
upon his vacillating mind, long agitated 
by remorse for his negative acquiescence 
in the unjust death of the cook at Mid- 
dleham, — that he offered, not only to 
prevent the crime Sir Angelo meditated, 
but also to bring the arch traitor himself 
to detection and punishment. 

As to our hero*s notions, they ran 
somewhat in this strain. — 

Bolton Castle, and Middleham» and 
Baby, would make a glorious heritage ! 
and why should not his brother in arms 
make him the heir ? but he would not 
take it with incumbrances — not he ! 
Lady Scroop was to become the vessel of 
his lust, — and then her reputation be 
dashed down at the feet of her returning 
lord, broken by his not fully-woven 
calumnies, into irreparable ruin. And 
the children, — ^they were to be spirited 
away, and Lambert Norris had engaged 
for this. But surely this was somewhat 
ungrateful to his absent friend? Pish, 
a mere rush in his way ! But it would 
break his heart ! So much the sooner 
would Polydore be his heir!- he owed 
him a life too already. Ay, but the 
beautiful Lady Aveline! had he no 
compassion for her — her whom he had 
once loved ? her ! what ? 

The Scourged Page ! oh, no ! but we 
loathe such devilish lucubrations, and 
willingly shake them off our hands. 

The castle clock in the adjoining bell- 
turret had tolled so often, during Pam- 
phila's long and interlarded tale of dis- 
may, that we must now leave the thun- 
derstricken Aveline to get what sleep 
she might, after all these liberal designs 
upon her honour, her happiness, and her 
estate, had been laid before her; — and 
hasten to cut off the web of our story, 
like a weaver who is either too idle to 
complete his work or too eager to receive 
his wages. 

About two days after this important 
conference, missives arrived at Bolton 
Castle, with tidings that Lord Adrian 
had landed safely at Whitby, and only 
tarried to perform certain vows at St. 
Hilda's shrine, ere he proceeded to em- 
brace his wife and children in his own 
princely castle. 



They found the whole household 
plunged in consternation. 

That very morning, had the lady 
baroness been discovered by nurse Pam- 
phila, dead in her bed. 

No one bore the exterior tokens of 
grief and disnuiy, with more consum- 
mate skill, than Sir Angelo Lascelles; — 
but, as to his actual feelingis, it is hard to 
say, whether satisfaction or disappoint- 
ment predominated. True ; — one main 
impediment to his designs on the lordly 
heritage of his brother in arms was thus 
removed, and nothing seemed to remain 
between him and his wicked wishes, but 
the two young children, whom he could 
put out of the way, as occasion suited, — 
and by such time as he should have com- 
pletely riveted the baron's affections and 
confidence, which he had already so 
greatly beguiled. 

But then, — ^though his covetousness 
was thus advanced, — lust and revenge, 
its associate devils, tormented him with 
passions now never to be gratified : for 
Polydore could be as grand as he was 
grovelling in villany ; and to have hum- 
bled her, who, having caused his igno- 
miny, had trampled on his love; to 
have laid her honour in the dust, and 
then yelled over it, " / am Polydore ! I 
am the Scourged Page!" had been a tran- 
sport to his evil imagination, the relin- 
quishment of which, maimed and de- 
featured all his other prospects. 

We would not, if we could, adequately 
describe the scene that ensued on Lord 
Scroop's return to his castle, — when Sir 
Angelo Lascelles having received him in 
the hall, himself as black in visage and 
habiliments as the trappings of woe that 
muffled its lofty walls, conducted the 
widowed nobleman to the chamber of 
death. 

There, watehed only by the incon- 
solable Pamphila, — stretehed upon that 
nuptial couch which she had preserved 
so spotless ; her beautiful form enfolded 
in long white drapery ; one band ex- 
tended by her side^ holding a rosary; 
the other on her breast, grasping a cru- 
cifix, — a chaplet of white roses around 
her marble temples ;— -cold, pale, and 
motionless, as if she had been -her own 
effigy, lay poor Aveline Neville. *• 

On one side, stood the bereaved hus- 
band ; on the other, Polydore. 

Profound as the misery of Lord 
Adrian was, he could not help, for one 
moment, forgetting the intensity of his 
own anguish, when, on raising his head 
from a deep long trance of agony, he 
observed the extraordinary state of Sir 
Angelo Lascelles. 
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He had relinquished the little hands 
of Cicely and Maximilian, whom be bad 
led to their mother's bedside, and they 
bad retired in terror to the very farthest 
end of the chamber. He stood bending 
over the bed, — his hands clasped, — ^his 
body convulsed, — his limbs quivering, — 
the veins on his forehead like cords, 
braided with perspiration, — his eyes 
glaring, hi^ lips writhen, and his whole 
countenance red, even to bbickness, with 
passion. ThU. was no counterfeit I yet 
the most elaborate acting would not so 
effectually have promoted his views with 
Lord Scroop, as this natural conflict 
of the most hellish passions in his 
heart ! 

The wretched Baron suspended hi^ 
own holier and more chastened grief, 
that he niight assuage these life^dethron- 
ing paroxysms of Sir Angelo Lascelles. 

And when, at length, his own deep 
withering sorrow, eating away his 
health, devouring bis very heart, had 
bowed the noblC Adrian, like some 
kingly oak of ages, to the earth, — it was 
the assiduous love of Sir Angelo Las- 
celles — a love he deemed surpassing the 
love of y^ovaaji — that suggested, first of 
all, a change of scene for the health of 
his body ; and then, by degrees, a piU 
grimage to St. Thomas at Canterbury, 
or to the Holy Sepulchre itself, for the 
health of his souL 

In all this Sir Angelo prospered. A 
lingering desire to resume the cross, 
checked only by reluctance to leave his 
orphan children, was thus fostered, and 
at last matured into a resolution to join 
immediately the remnant that was still 
warring in Palestine. 

Sir Angelo Lascelles, for his part, out 
of pure love for his heart-broken brother 
in arms, voluntarily offered to abandon 
his own further prospects of distinction 
in that realm of renown, and consented 
to remain in Yorkshire, as chatelain of 
Lord Scroope's castles and baronies, and 
as guardian to the lovely little Cicely and 
the noble Maximilian. 

<< Now then ! ** exclaimed Pamphila 
Norris to her son, the castle-^warden ; 
*< now, then, the villain's cup is full, and 
by my Halidome, it shall overflow till 
its last drop is poured out upon the 
earth, and exhales like a dunghill vapour 
in the sun ! ** 

Vying with each other to shew their 
parting demonstrations of respect and 
sympathy, the feudal aristocracy of the 
No^th Riding flocked to Bolton Castle 
at an early hour on the morning ap- 
pointed for the Baron's departure. 



It was that hour when the sun has 
just ascended over the hills, and 
*' Fires the proad tops of the Eastern pines" 

with a sparkling tranquillity, a sober 
brilliance, peculiar to itself. The sky 
has all the freshness of night, without 
the dazzle of day. The woods retain 
their shade without their gloom; the 
dust lies undisturbed on the dewy high- 
way ; no smoke ascends from the chim- 
ney ; the matin-song of the blackbird, 
and the sonorous calls of the milky 
mothers of the herd, resound from afar 
through the clear, still air; and the 
river glides dreamily under its forest 
banks, without one awakening sparkle 
on its bosom. 

A mantling flood of morning sunlight 
illuminated the eastern front of the 
castle, darting far into the ribbed vault 
of its deep gateway. The ample plat- 
form, that stretched before it, displayed 
a congregation of knights and nobles, 
whose steeds rivalled their riders in 
stateliness of form and splendour of 
equipment And the squires, waving 
the bannered cognizances of their mas- 
ters, and the pages, shouting their war- 
cries, and the steeds, jingling their har- 
ness, and battering the paved platform 
with their hoofs, bore as strange a con- 
trast to the melancholy tolling of one 
great bell in the campanile, as the 
haughty forms and blazoned apparel of 
that gorgeous assembly exhibited to that 
grief-enfeebled form, which, attired in 
pilgrim's weed, and attended only by 
Sir Angelo Lascelles, emerged from the 
shadowy arches of the great gateway. 

Pamphila Norris had stationed herself 
outside the portal, in front of a group of 
vassals, who had thronged to take their 
last look of their departing lord. 
. The solemn greeting between the 
mourning nobleman and his sympa- 
thising friends had now taken place; 
Lord Scroop had delivered his solenm 
thanks for their courtesy, and was turn- 
ing away to mount his sumpter mule, 
which a page held, ready harnessed, at 
hand, when, at the same instant, Pam- 
phila quitted the group at the castle 
portal, moved up to Baron Adrian, laid 
her withered hand on his arm, and ad^ 
vanced her lips to his ear. 

Just then, Sir Angelo Lascelles, appa^ 
rently overpowered by his feelings, was 
hurrying to hide himself in the seclusion 
of the castle ; when lo ! a voice issued 
from the quadrangle, sounding like an 
angel's trumpet through the hollow 
gateway :-^ 
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"Back! traitor, poisoner, seducer, — 
back! or these high battlements will 
crash and crumble above thine execrable 
head! Back to the death thou hast 
deserved ! never more shall perfidy and 
dishonour in thy shape pollute this 
court ! " 

Sir Angelo, or Polydore, as we shall 
style him now, recoUed ; and well he 
might; for, sweeping from the inner 
arch of the great gateway, with hasty 
but stately step, like some beauteous 
empress of romance bursting from the 
dungeons of the enchanter, the Lady 
Aveline passed forth upon the platform. 

But it was no longer the cold, ghastly^ 
grave-clad form, which had so shaken 
Polydore when he beheld it last. 

Arrayed in her gorgeous habit of high 
ceremony, radiant with the excitement 
of the moment, leading in each hand the 
young Maximilian and his sister in their 
holiday dress, Lady Scroop sped through 
the portal, — saw the smiling old Pam<* 
phila supporting, rather than leading, 
towards her the bewildered Baron, and 
just articulating, — 

** Forgive, forgive! I durst not trust 
thee till that arch viUain was unmasked ! " 
fell in breathless transports on Lord 
Adrian's bosom. 

And here I would &in, as my brethren 
of the goosequUl say, " drop my pen *' — 
but we have not yet quite done with 
Polydore, and something also ought to 
be said about that imposture in the corpse 
tcency — which we hope for the time, 
proved successful. 

Know all men ! therefore, by these 
presents, that Pamphila Norris had em- 
ployed the same means with lady Aveline, 
as Friar Lawrence with Juliet. 

** Ta\c thon this phial, being then in bed; 
And this distilled Hqnor drink thoa off. 
When jpresently through all thy veins shall 

run 
A. wild and drowsy hnmoor, which shall 

seize 
Each vital spirit, for no pnlse shall keep 
His natural progress, but surcease to beat: 
No warmth, no breath shall testify thoa 

liv'st; . 
The roses in thy lips and cheeks, shall fade 
To pale ashes ; thine eyes' windows fall 
Like deaths when he shuts up the day of 

life. 
Each part, deprived of supple government, 
Shall stiff', and stark, and cold appear, like 

death : 
And, in this borrowed likeness of shrunk 

death, 
Thon Shalt remain, full two and forty hours. 
And then awake as firom a pleasant sleep/'* 

' Thus, while Polydore was left fully to 

• Romeo and Juliet. 



unmade himself, the Baroness was with^- 
drawn from his peril. 

Lambert, the castlewarden*s evidence 
completely established Poljrdore's medi- 
tated guilt, at Bolton; and, as to the 
darkly horrible deaths at Middleham, 
though Norris could only speak to the 
mysterious appearance, and sudden de- 
parture of Polydore, on that direful 
night, and lament his own criminal sup- 
pression of that important &ct ; yet the 
conviction that the Scourged Page had 
been the atrocious poisoner, was univer- 
saL 

Nay, if there had remained any doubt, 
it was removed by Polydore himself; 
who, after his first blank dismay had 
subsided, relapsing into his old natural 
fierceness, confessed himself the author 
of those . multiplied murders; glorying 
in the deed, and only lamenting that he 
was to die without more eminently sig- 
nalizing his revenge. 

This false knight, nevertheless, ob- 
tained what he scarcely deserved, a full 
and patient trial ; and, being convicted 
of the horrible crimes laid to his charge^ 
was sentenced to a death fearfully cha- 
racterising the barbarism of the age ; 
and which, together with the punish- 
ments for heresy, high treason, and 
standing mute, so long stigmatized the 
pages of the English statute book ivith 
severities from which Draco would have 
turned in disgust. 

It was adjudged that an immense 
cauldron should be set, filled with boiling 
water, on a mound near Middleham, and 
that the poisoner should be plimged into 
it, — bound, naked, and alive. 

Amidst a 'prodigious multitude, from 
the neighbouring villages, and towns, — 
on the day.appointed for Polydore*s exe- 
cution, a gigantic vessel of iron was seen 
curling up its white vapours into the 
clear air, while the darting flames that 
licked the glowing metal, looked sickly 
in the noontide sun. 

At the sudden tolling of the great 
castle bell, all eyes were turned towards 
the gateway, from whence a procession 
was now seen emerging in the direction 
of the fatal spot. 

It was the sheriff of Richmond, and 
his men at arms, escorting the criminal 
to his excruciating death. 

Polydore walked in the centre, stript 
to his bare skin, and having only his 
shirt fastened about his loins : his hands 
were tied behind his back, the thick 
curh of bis hair cut oS^ and his beard 
close shaved in token of ignominy. He 
looked round him however with^effnmt- 
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ery, and even fierceness ; and the spec- 
tators were compelled to think of his 
horrid enortnities, in order to counter- 
act the compassion he so little de- 
served. 

Arrived at the place of punishment, 
Polydore was suffisred to wait some time, 
to afford space for observing what im^ 
pression the appalling preparations pro- 
duced upon him. But he viewed them 
with a steady gaze, and appeared quite 
indifferent to his fate; sometimes glanc- 
ing haughtily on the spectators, who 
stood breathless with anticipation of 
the tortures he so little regarded,— and 
sometimes^ looking carelessly at his own 
sinewy limbs, and well-proportioned 
trunk, — as if to see that every nerve was 
in its place, to sustain manfully the agony 
that awaited him. 

At length the sheriff" advanced to the 
prisoner, and announced to him, that, at 
the merciful intercession of those whom 
he had most bitterly wronged, the mortal 
part of his punishment was remitted to 
him, on the sole condition, however, of his 
banishing himself forth of the realm, for 
the remainder of his life. 

That officer then ordered the criminal's 
hands to be unbound, and his apparel to 
be restored to him. 

The wretched Polydore stood for 
awhile in senseless bewildered gaze, — 
and then burst forth with a vehemence, 
that proclaimed insanity. — 

" Hence to Acheron with your whin^ 
ing cant of mercy ! twice have they bared 
this wretched body of mine for torture. 
Once have their cruel rods inscribed their 
red characters on my skin ! And now, 
they have got up this barbarous mum- 
mery, they dare not act it, — lest they 
should send their writhing victim to his 
repose too soon ! But thus I spit at 
you ! thus I defy you 1 and thus I erase 
for ever the records of my shame ! " 

Polydore shook aloft his unfettered 
arm, threw a glance of triumphant frenzy 
around ; and in the next moment, had 
plunged himself headlong into the boil- 
ing flaming cauldron. 

Horace Guilford. 
^pril lOthy 1835. 



TRUTH. 

Thk heaviest fetter that ever weighed 
down the limbs of a captive, is as the 
web of the gossamer, compared with the 
pledge of a man of honour. The wall 
of stone and the bar of iron may be 
•broken, but the plighted word never ! 



SKETCHES OF TURKEY. 
No. III. 

BT NATHAMISL P. WILUS. 

Saltan Mafamood at bis devotions— comparative 
splendour of Papal, Austrian, and Turkish 
equipages— the sultan's barge or caique —de- 
scription of the soltan— visit to a Turkish 
Lancasterian school — the dancing dervishes 
— visit from the sultan's cabinet — the seras- 
kier and the capitan pasha— humble origin of 
Turkish digniuries. 

I had slept on shore, and it was rather 
late before I remembered that it was 
Friday (the moslem Sunday), and that 
Sultan Mahmoud was to go in state to 
mosque at twelve. I hurried down the 
precipitous street of Pera, and, as usual, 
escaping barely with my life from the 
christian-hating dogs of Tophana, em- 
barked in a caique, and made all speed 
up the Bosphorus. There is no word 
in Tiu'kish for Jhster, but I was urging 
on my caikjeet by a wave of the huid 
and the sight of a bishl^ (about the 
value of a quarter of dollar), when sud- 
denly^, a broadside was fired from the 
three decker, Mahmoudier, the largest 
ship in the world, and to the rigging of 
every man-of-war in the fleet through 
which I was passing mounted, simulta- 
neously, hundreds of blood-red flags, 
filling the air about us like a shower of 
tulips and roses. Imagine twenty ships 
of war, with yards manned, and scarce 
a line in their rig^ng to be seen for the 
flaunting of colours ! The jar of the 
guns, thundering in every direction close 
over us, almost lifted our light boat out 
of the water, and the smoke rendered 
our pilotage between the ships and 
among their extending cables rather 
doubtful. The white cloud lifted after 
a few minutes, and with the last gun, 
down went the flags all together, an- 
nouncing that the *' Brother of the Sun*' 
had left his palace. 

He had but crossed to the mosque of 
the small village on the opposite side of 
the Bosphorus, and was already at his 
prayers when I arrived. His body- 
guard was drawn up before the door, in 
their villanous European dress, and as 
their arms were stacked, I presumed it 
would be some time before the sultan 
re-^peared, and improved the interval 
in examining the kand^a-bashes, or state 
caiques, lying at the landing. I have 
arrived at my present notions of equipage 
by three degrees. The pope*s carriages, 
at Rome, rather astonished me. The 
emperor of Austria's sleighs diminished 
the pope in my admiration, and the sul- 
tan's caiques, in their turn, <<pale the 
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fires" of the emperor of Austria. The 
han(]ya-l>ash is built something like the 
aDcient galley, very high at the prow 
and stern, carries some fifty oars, and 
has a roof over her poop, supported by 
four columns, and loaded with the most 
sumptuous ornaments, the whole ^It 
brilliantly. The prow is curved over, 
and wreathed into every possible device 
that would not affect the necessary lines 
of the model ; her crew are dressed in 
the beautiful costume of the country, 
rich and flowing; and, with the costly 
and bright-coloured carpets hanging over 
her side, and the flashing of the sun on 
her ornaments of gold, she is really the 
most splendid object of state equipage 
(if I may be allowed the misnomer) in 
the world. 

I was still examining the principal 
barge, when the troops stood to their 
arms, and preparation was made for the 
passing out of the sultan. Thirty or 
forty of his highest military officers 
formed themselves into two lines, from 
the door of the mosque to the landing, 
and behind them were drawn up single 
files of soldiers. I took advantage of the 
respect paid to the rank of Commodore 
Patterson, and obtained an excellent 
position, with him, at the side the caique. 
First issued from the door two Georgian 
slaves, bearing censers, from which they 
waved the smoke on either side, and the 
sultan immediately followed, supported 
by the capitan-pasha, the seraskier, and 
Haleil Pasha (who is to marry the Sul- 
tana Esmeh). He walked slowly down 
to the landing, smiling and talking gaily 
with the seraskier, and, bowing to the 
commodore in passing, stepped into his 
barge, seated himself on a raised sofe, 
while his attendants coiled their legs on 
the carpet below, and turned his prow 
across the Bosphorus. 

I have, perhaps, never set my eyes on 
a handsomer man than Sultan Mahmoud. 
His figure is tall, straight, and manly, 
his air unembarrassed and dignified, and 
his step indicative of the well-known 
firmness of his character. A superb 
beard of jetty blackness, with a ciu'ling 
moustache, conceal all the lower part of 
his face ; the decided and bold lines of 
his mouth just marking themselves when 
he E^>eaks. It is said he both paints and 
dyes his beard, but a manlier brown upon 
a cheek, or a richer gloss upon a beard, I 
never saw. His eye is described by 
writers as having a doomed darkness of 
expression, and it is certainly one that 
would well become a chief of bandits — 
large, steady, and overhung with an eye- 



brow like a thunder-cloud. He looks 
the monarch. The child of a seraglio, 
(where mothers are chosen for beauty 
alone) can scarce escape being handsome. 
The blood of Circassian upon Circassian 
is in his veins, and the wonder is, not 
that he is the handsomest man in his 
empire, but that be is not the greatest 
slave. Our << mother's humour," they 
say, predominates in our mixtures. Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, however, was marked by 
nature for a throne. 

I accompanied Mr. Goodell and Mr. 
Dwight, American missionaries at Con- 
stantinople, to visit a Lancasterian school 
established with their assistance in the 
Turkish barracks. The building stands 
on the ascent of one of the lovely valle3r6 
that open into the Bo^horus, some three 
miles from the city, on the European 
side. We were received by the colonel 
of the regiment, a young man of fine ap- 
pearance with the diamond crescent and 
star glittering on the breast of his military 
frock, and after the inevitable compliment 
of pipes and coffee, the drum was beat 
and the soldiers called to school. 

The sultan has an army of boys. Nine- 
tenths of those I have seen are under 
twenty. They marched in, in single 
file, and facing about, held up their hands 
at the word of command, while a subal- 
tern looked that each had performed the 
morning ablution. They were healthy- 
looking lads, mostly from the interior 
provinces, whence they are driven down 
like cattle to fill the ranks of their sove- 
reign. Duller- looking subjects for an 
idea, it has not been my fortune to see. 

The Turkish alphabet hung over the 
teacher's desk (the colonel is the school- 
master, and takes the greatest interest in 
his occupation), and the front seats are 
faced with a long box covered with sand, 
in which the beginners write with their 
fingers. It is fitted with a slide that 
erases the clumsy imitation when com- 
pleted, and seemed to me an ingenious 
economy of ink and paper. (I would 
suggest to the minds of the benevolent, a 
school on the same principle for begin- 
ners in poetry. It would save the critics 
much murder, and tend to the sup- 
pression of suicide.) The classes having 
filed into their seats, the school opened 
with a prayer by the colonel. The higher 
benches then commenced writing, on 
slates and paper, sentences dictated from 
the desk, and I was somewhat surprised 
at the neatness and beauty of the cha- 
racters. 

We passed afterward into another 
room, where arithmetic and geography 
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were taught, and then mounted to an 
apartment on the second story, occupied 
by students in military drawing. The 
proficiency of all was most creditable, 
considering the brief period during which 
the schools have been in operation — 
something less than a year. Prejudiced 
as the Turks are against European 
innovation, this advanced step toward 
improvement tells well. Our estimable 
and useful missionaries appear, irom the 
respect everywhere shewn them, to be in 
high esteem, and with the sultan's ener- 
getic disposition for reform, they hope 
every thing in the way of an enlightened 
change in the moral condition of the 

people. 

Went to the chapel of the dancing 
dervishes. It is a beautiful marble build- 
ing, with a court-yard ornamented 
with a small cemetery, shaded with 
cypresses, and a fountain enclosed in a 
handsome edifice, and defended by gilt 
gratings from the street of the suburb of 
Pera, in which it stands. They dance 
here twice a week. We arrived before 
the hour, and were detained at the door 
by a soldier on guard, who would not 
permit us to enter without taking off our 
boots — ^a matter, about which, between 
straps and their very muddy condition, 
we had some debate. The dervishes be- 
gan to arrive before the question was 
settled, and one of them, a fine-looking 
old man, inviting us to enter, Mr. H. 
explained the difficulty. " Go in,'' said 
he, '< go in!" and turning to the [more 
scrupulous mussulman with the musket, 
as he pushed us within the door, ** stupid 
fellow !" said he, "if you had been less 
obstinate, they would have given you a 
bakshish (Turkish for a fee). He should 
have said less religiotts — for the poor fel- 
low looked horror-struck as our dirty 
boots profaned the clean white Persian 
matting of the sacred floor. 

It was a pretty, octagonal interior, with 
a gallery, the mihrab or niche indicating 
the direction of the prophet's tomb, 
standing obliquely from the front of the 
building. Hundreds of small lamps hung 
in the area, just out of the reach of the 
dervishes* taU caps, and all around be- 
tween the gallery ; a part of the floor was 
raised, matted, and divided from the 
body of the church by a balustrade. It 
would have made an exceedingly pretty 
ball-room. 

None but the dervishes entered within 
the paling, and they soon began to enter, 
each advancing first towards the mihrab, 
and going through fifteen or twenty 
minutes* prostrations and prayers. Their 



dress is very humble. A high white felt 
cap, without a rim, like a sugar-loaf en- 
larged a little at the smaller end, pro- 
tects the head, and a long dress of dirt^ 
coloured cloth, reaching quite to the 
heels, and bound at the waist with a 
girdle, completes the costume. They 
look like men who have made up their 
minds to seem religious, and though said 
to be a set of very good fellows, they 
have a Maw-worm expression of face 
generally, which was very repulsive. I 
must except the chief of the sect, how- 
ever, who entered when all the rest had 
seated themselves on the floor, and after 
a brief genuflection or two, took posses- 
sion of a rich Angora carpet, placed for 
him near the mihrab. He was a smaU 
old man, distinguished in his dress only 
by the addition of a green band to his . 
cap (the sign of his pilgrimage to Mecca)", 
and the entire absence of the sanctimo- 
nious look. Still he was serious, and 
there was no mark in his clear, intelli- 
gent eye and amiable features, of any 
hesitancy or want of sincerity in his de- 
votion. He is said to be a learned man, 
and he is certainly a very prepossessing 
one. By the way, one learns in « dang- 
ling about the world" to form opinions 
of men quite independently of their 
dress. 

After sitting awhile in Quaker medi- 
tation, the brotherhood rose one by one 
(there were ten of them I think), and 
marched round the room with their toes 
turned in, to the music of a drum and a 
Persian flute, played invisibly in some 
part of the gallery. As they passed the 
carpet of the cross-legged chief, they 
twisted dexterously and made three sa- 
laams, and then raising their arms, which 
they held out straight during the whole 
dance, they commenced twirling on one 
foot, using the other after the manner of 
a paddle to keep up the motion. I for- 
got to mention that they laid aside their 
outer dresses before commencing the 
dance. They remained in dirty white 
tunics reaching to the floor, and very 
full at the bottom, so that with the regu- 
lar motion of their whirl, the wind blew 
them out into a circle, like what the girls 
in our country call "making cheeses.** 
They twisted with surprising exactness 
and rapidity, keeping clear of each other, 
and maintaining their places with the re- 
gularity of machines. I have seen a 
great deal of waltzing, but I think the 
dancing dervishes, for precision and spi- 
rit, might give a lesson even to the Ger- 
mans. 

We left them twisting. They had 
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been going for half an hour, and it began 
to look very like perpetual motion. Un- 
less their brains are addledi their devo- 
tion, during this dizzy performance at 
least, must be quite suspended. A man 
who could think of his Maker, while re- 
volving so fast that his nose is indistinct, 
must have some power of abstraction. 

The frigate was visited to-day by the 
sultan*s cabinet. The sercukier packa 
came alongside first, in his state caique, 
and embraced the commodore, as he 
stepped upon the deck, with great cor- 
diality. He is a short, fat old man, 
with a snow-white beard, and so bow- 
legged as to be quite deformed. He 
wore the red Fez cap of the army, with 
a long blue frock-coat, the collar so tight 
as nearly to choke him, and the body not 
shaped to the figure, but made to fall 
around him like a sack. The red, bloat- 
ed skin of his neck fell over, so as almost 
to cover the gold with which the collar 
was embroidered. He was formerly ca- 
pitan pacha, or admiral in chief of the 
fleet, and though a good humoured, mer- 
ry looking old man, has shewn himself, 
both in his former and present capacity, 
to be wily, cold, and a butcher in cruel- 
ty. He possesses unlimited influence 
over the sultan, and though nominally 
subordinate to the grand vizier, is really 
the second if not die first person in the 
empire. He was originaDy a Georgian 
slave. 

The seraskier was still talking with 
the commodore in the gang-way, when 
the present capitan pacha mounted the 
ladder, and the old man, who is under- 
stood to be at feud with his successor, 
turned abruptly away and walked aft. 
The capitan pacha is a tall, slender man, 
of precisely that look and manner which 
we call gentlemanly. His beard grows 
untrimmed in the Turkish fashion, and 
is slightly touched with grey. His eye 
is anxious, but resolute, and he looks 
like a man of resource and ability. His 
history is as singular as that of most 
other great men in Turkey. He was a 
slave of Mohammed Ali, the rebellious 
pacha of Egypt. Being entrusted by his 
master with a brig and cargo for Leg- 
horn, he sold vessel and lading, lived like 
a gentleman in Italy for some years with 
the proceeds, and as the best security 
against the retribution of his old master, 
offered his services to the sultan, with 
whom Ali was just commencing hostili- 
ties. Naval talent was in request, and 
he soon arrived at his present dignity. 
He is said to be the only ofiicer in the 



fleet who knows any thing of his pro- 



Haleil Pacha arrived last. The sul- 
tan's future son-in-law is a man of per- 
haps thirty-five. He is light- complex- 
ioned, stout, round-faced, and looks like 
a respectable grocer, " well to do in the 
world." He has commanded the artil- 
lery long enough to have acquired a cer- 
tain air of ease and command, and car- 
ries the promise of good fortune in his 
confident features. He is to be married 
almost immediately. He, too, was a 
Georgian, sent as a present to the sultan. 

The three dignitaries made the rounds 
of the ship, and then entered the cabin, 
where the pianoforte (a novelty to the 
seraskier and Haleil Pacha, and to most 
of the attendant ofiicers), and the com- 
modore's agreeable society and cham- 
paigne, promised to detain them the re- 
mainder of the day. They were like 
children with ft holiday. I was engaged 
to dine on shor«, and left them on board. 

In a country where there is no educa- 
tion and no rank,. except in the posses- 
sion of present power, it is not surprising 
that men should rise from the lowest 
class to the highest offices, or that they 
should fill those offices to the satisfaction 
of the sultan. Yet it is curious to hear 
their histories. An English physician, 
who is frequently called in to the sera- 
glio, and whose practice among all the 
families in power gives him the best 
means of information, has entertained 
me not a little with these secrets. I shall 
make use of them when I have more 
leisure, merely mentioning here, in con- 
nexion with the above accounts, that the 
present grand vizier was a boatman on 
the Bosphorus, and the commander of 
the sultan's body guard, a shoemaker ! 
The Jatter still employs all his leisure in 
makfnff slippers, which he presents to 
the si3tan and his friends, not at all 
ashamed of his former vocation. So far, 
indeed, are any of these mushroom offi- 
cers from blushing at their origin, that 
it is common to prefix the name of their 
profession to the title of pacha, and they 
are addressed by it as a proper name. 
This is one respect in which their Euro- 
pean education will refine them to their 
disadvantage. 

IMITATION. 

Mas. Opie says, that all who wear " imi- 
tation" ornaments are virhiaUy telling 
untruths, by imposing on the spectators 
mock jewels for real ones. 
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ST. VITUS* DANCE. 

At the elose of the sixteenth century, 
says Dr. Hecker, St. Vitus' Dance 
was spoken of as a disease that had 
been. Some further feets respecting it 
may be interesting. We are told that 
it <* attacked people of all stations, espe- 
cially those who led a sedentary life, 
such as shoemakers and tailors ; but even 
the most robust peasants adandoned their 
labours in the fields, as if they were pos- 
sessed by evil spirits; and thus those 
affected were seen assembling indiscrimi- 
nately, from time to time, at certain ap- 
pointed places, and unless prevented by 
the lookers on, continuing to dance with- 
out intermission, until their very last 
breath was expended. Their fury and 
extravagance of demeanour so completely 
deprived them of their senses, that many 
of them dashed their brains out against 
the walls and comers of buildings, or 
rushed headlong into rapid rivers, where 
they found a watery grave. Roaring 
and foaming as they were, the bystanders 
could only succeed in restraining them by 
placing benches and chairs in their way, 
so that their strength might be exhausted 
by the high leaps they were thus tempted 
to take. As soon as this was the case, 
they fell as it were lifeless to the ground, 
and, by very slow degrees, a^ain recovered 
their strength. • • * 

"The cure effected by these stormy 
attacks was in many cases so perfect, that 
some patients returned to the factory or 
the plough as if nothing had happened. 
Others, on the contrary, paid the penalty 
of their folly by so total a loss of power, 
that they could not regain their former 
health, even by the employment of the 
most strengthening remedies. • * • That 
patients should be violently affected by 
music, and their paroxysms brought on 
and increased by it, is natural with such 
nervous disorders; where deeper im- 
pressions are made through the ear, 
which is the most intellectual of all the 
organs, than through any of the other 
senses. On this account the magistrates 
hired musicians for the purpose of car- 
rying the St. Vitus's dancers so much the 
quicker through the attacks, and directed 
that athletic men should be sent among 
them in order to complete the exhaustion 
which had been often observed to produce 
a good effect*. * * • This extraor- 

" • It is related by Felix Plater (bora 1536, 
1014) that he remembered in his yoath the 
aathorities of Basle having commissioned seve- 
ral powerful men to dance with a girl, who had 
the dancing mania, till she recovered from her 
disorder. They successively relieved each other. 



dinary disease was, however, so greatly 
mitigated in Scheneck's time, that the 
St. Vitu8*s dancers had long since ceased 
to stroll from town to town.* • Through- 
out the whole of June, prior to the 
festival of St. John, patients felt a dis- 
quietude and restlessness which they were 
unable to overcome. They were dejected, 
timid, and anxious ; wandered about in 
an unsettled state, being tormented with 
twitching pains, which seiaed them sud- 
denly in different parts, and eagerly 
expected the eve of St. John's day, in the 
confident hope, that by dancing at the 
altars of this saint, or of St. Vitus (for 
in the Breisgau, aid was equally sought 
from both) they would be freed from all 
their sufferings. This hope was not dis- 
appointed ; and they remained, for the 
rest of the year, exempt from any fur- 
ther attack, after having thus, by dancing 
and raving for three hours, satisfied an 
irresistible demand of nature.'* 

INDIAN WAR. 

Thk following anecdote is given in an 
American work, entitled "a Winter in 
the far West." Two men, the survivora 
of the fray, were left disabled on the 
field. *< One, ' ' says the writer, " had been 
shot through the hips, so as temporarily 
to paralyse both his legs; the other had 
both arms broken; yet each, after being 
struck down in the heat of the fight, had 
managed to crawl into an adjacent thicket, 
and so effectually to conceal himself, that 
the savages who had assailed their party, 
after scalping the fallen, departed and 
left their retreat uninvaded. Many hours 
intervened, and apprehension kept each 
of the wounded men so silent that he 
was wholly unaware of the vicinity or 
even the existence of the other. At 
length, he who had the use of his arms, 
being pinched with hunger, ventured to 
shoot a rackoon which wandered near 
him. His former comrade called out at 
the report of the gun; but the other, 
fearing some Indian wile, reftised to 
answer until the man presented himself 
before him. Mutual gratulation of course 
ensued; and then he that had the use of 
his legs kicked the rackoon towards the 
other, who, having flayed and cooked it, 
fed his companion. Their situation for 

and this singular mode of core lasted above fonr 
weeks, when the patient fell down exhausted, 
and being quite unable to stand, was carried to 
a hospital, where she recovered. She bad re- 
mained in her clothes all the time, and entirely 
regardless of the pain of her lacerated feet, she 
had merely sat down occaaionaUy to take som* 
nourishment, or to slumber, during which the 
hopping movement of her body continoed. 
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pioneers after a battle, seemed tolerably 
comfortable ! but, unable to move from 
his sitting posture, he that was wounded 
in the hips must have perished from 
thirst, if the other, who was deprived of 
the use of his hands, had not taken his 
hat in his mouth, and, wading to his chin 
in the river, dipped up a cooling draught 
for his feverish friend. In this condition 
they are said to have remained for more 
than ten days; the walking gentleman 
driving turkeys and other game near 
enough for the sitter to shoot, and the 
sitting gentleman cooking the meals 
which the walker thus provided, — the^ 
latter in the meantime carrying the hat 
to the river as regularly as a bucket to a 
well. Ultimately a boat descending the 
Ohio relieved them from their mutual 
offices, and both are said to have after- 
wards recovered.** 

Mathews might make a capital story 
out of this anecdote; it is so charac- 
teristic ! ! 



ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENA. 

Thk mysterious appearances on the 
Souter Fell, in Cumberland, are more 
attributable to reflection than refraction. 
The first of these was observed in 1743, 
by Daniel Stricket, then servant to John 
Wren, of Wilton-hall, who, together 
with his master, saw the figure of a man, 
with a dog, pursuing some horses along 
Souter Fell side, — a place so steep, that 
a horse can scarcely travel on it at all ; 
yet they appeared to run at an amazing 
pace, till they got out of sight at the 
lower end of the Fell. Stricket and his 
master ascended the Fell next morning, 
in full expectation of finding the man 
and animals all lying dead, but no ves- 
tige of either was to be discovered. The 
following year, 1744, on the 2dd of 
June, as the same Daniel Stricket was 
walking, about half-past seven o*clock 
in the evening, a little above the house 
of Mr. Lancaster, of Blake hills, with 
whom he then lived, he saw a troop of 
horsemen riding on Souter Fell side, in 
pretty close ranks, and at a brisk pace. 
Remembering that he had been laughed 
at for mentioning what he had seen the 
previous year, he continued to observe 
them in silent^ for some time; but, 
being at last convinced that the appear- 
ance was real, he went into the house, 
and begged Mr. Lancaster to come out, 
as he had something very curious to 
shew him. They went out together; 
but, before he spoke, his master's son 



had already discovered the aerial troopers. 
The whole members of the fomily were 
then informed, and the strange spectacle 
was seen by all. These visionary horse- 
men seemed to come from the lowest 
part of Souter Fell, and they became 
visible at a place called Knott. They 
moved in regular troops along the side 
of the Fell, till opposite to Blakehills, 
when they went over the mountain, in 
this way describing a curvilinear path ; 
and both their first and last appearance 
was bounded by the top of the mountain. 
They went at a regular, swift walk, and 
they continued to appear and disappear 
for more than two hours, till night put a 
stop to any farther exhibition of them. 
Many troops were seen in succession; 
and fi^uently the last, or last but one, 
in a troop, would quit his position, and 
gallop to the front, where he marched 
on at the same rate as the others. These 
wonderftil appearances were seen by 
every human individual within the dis- 
tance of a mile, and they were the same 
to all. The spectators were about 
twenty-six in number. 

The natural explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is, that a troop of those who 
were preparing to rise in the subsequent 
rebellion, were exercising in some hol- 
low and concealed part of the mountain,, 
and that their figures being received 
upon a dense cloud floating in the air, 
were reflected downwards on the moun- 
tain's side. It was a similar optical 
accident that rendered a whole army 
most distinctly visible to a farmer and 
his son near Inverary — a circumstance 
which, though extremely interesting 
and well vouched for in all its parti- 
culars, is too long to be given within our 
present limits. We shall therefore con- 
clude this subject with saying, that we 
have no doubt that many of those strange 
mysterious visions, such as those of pro- 
cessions and of funerals, so often seen in 
the highlands of Scotland, are quite ex- 
plicable on the same principles. 



EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Ma. Wilkinson, in his extraordinary 
work on the Antiquities of Thebes, 
grives the following description of some 
Egyptian pictures, which throw much 
light on the military operations of that 
wonderftil people. 

« On the north face of the eastern 
pyramidal tower, or propylon, (of the 
temple-palace of Remeses II.) is repre- 
sented ^e capture of several towns from 
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an AsiatM enemy, whoee chiefs are led in 
bonds by the victorious Egyptians to- 
wards the camp of their army. Several 
of these towns are introduced into the 
picture, each bearing its name in hiero- 
glyphic characters, which state them to 
have been taken in the fourth year of 
King Remeses 11. * * In the scene 
before us, an insolent soldier pulls the 
beard of his helpless captive, while others 
wantonly beat the suppliant, or satiate 
their fury with the sword. Beyond these 
is a corps of infimtry in close array, 
flanked by a strong body of chariots; 
and a camp, indicated by a rampart of 
Egyptian shields, with a wicker gateway, 
guarded by four companies of sentries, 
who are on duty on the inner side, forms 
the most interesting object in this pic- 
ture. Here the booty taken from the 
enemy is collected; oxen, chariots, 
plaustra, horses, asses, sacks of gold, re- 
present the confusion incident after a 
battle ; and the richness of the spoil is 
expressed by the weight of a bag of 
money, under which an ass is about to 
foil. One chief is receiving the salutation 
of a foot-soldier ; another, seated amidst 
the spoil, strings his bow ; and a sutler 
suspends a water-skin on a pole he has 
fixed in the ground. Below, this a body 
of infantry marches homewards; and 
beyond them the king, attended by his 
fon-bearers, holds forth his hand to receive 
the homage of the priests and principal 
persons^ who approach his throne to con- 
gratulate his*retum. His charioteer is 
also in attendance, and the high-spirited 
horses of his ear are with difficulty re- 
strained by three grooms who hold them. 
Two captives below this are doomed to 
be beaten, probably to death, by four 
Egyptian soldiers; while they in vain, 
with outstretched hands, implore the 
clemency of their heedless conqueror." 



THE SNUFF BOX.— PART I. 

We take shame to ourselves for neglect- 
ing to notice this little piece of drollery 
sooner. It is about the size of the di- 
minutive song-books so much in vogue a 
few years ago, and contains some really 
clever and piquant articles in prose and 
verse. It is also illustrated by woodcuts, 
which, however, are any thing but clever 
and characteristic. They are not worthy 
to appear with the letterpress. From 
among the pieces in verse we select the 
following, which cannot foil to raise a 
kuigh :— 



" INSCRIPTION FOR AN ARBOUR. 
" Stranger, or flriend, whichever name accord 
With Tomkins' hearty shake, or civil word ; 
Enter, where interlacing boughs have made 
O'er latticed trellis-work a verdant shade. 
Here seat thyself on benches greenly damp, 
Fraoght with lumbago sweet, and cooHng cramp ; 
Here rest thy back against this wall of brick. 
Perhaps the recent white-wash will not stick. 
Here view the snail, his lodging on his hack, 
Mark on the table's length his silvery track ; 
Here, when yoar hat and wig are laid aside. 
The Gater|iillar Arom the leaf shall glide. 
And, like a wearied pilgrim, faint and late, 
Crawl slowly o'er the desert of your pate. 
Here shall the spider weave his web so fine. 
And make your ear the period of his line ;— 
Here^ should still noon induce the drowsy gape, 
A headlong fly shall down your throat escape ; 
Or should your languid spirits court repose, 
Th' officious bee shall cavil at your nose ; 
While timid beetles from a chink behind. 
In your coat pocket hurried shelter find. 
Oh I thou, to whom such Summer joys are dear 
And Nature's ways are pleasant, — enter here I " 

We have been so tickled with these 
lines, that we have ordered them to be 
engraved on a tablet for our summer- 
house, siuTounded by a border of spiders, 
beetles, earwigs, and centipedes, and the 
other genii loci of these *< cool-grots.** 

CURIOUS OKOLOOICAL HYPOTHESIS. 

It has been very generally supposed, says 
Mr. Philips in his interesting « Guide 
to Geology,'* that the internal parts of 
the earth were once in a state pf fluidity. 
That such fluidity was occasioned by 
heat, is a platisible, or rather a necessary 
hypothesis, for no other known agent is 
adequate to the effect. But otur con- 
fidence in this hypothesis becomes 
strengthened, when we find that the 
results of careful experiments, repeated 
in various parts of the world, agree in 
demonstrating that the interior parts of 
the earth, at small depths, are sensibly 
hotter than the surface, and that this aug- 
mentation of heat follows some regular 
ratio to the depth. If then it be probable 
that in former periods the whole interior 
was fluid by heat ; if there be at present 
an interior heat ; and if, without intro- 
ducing the consideration of new sub- 
stances, the expansive force of heat may 
cotmterbalance the effect of oondensationy 
it seems by no means a chimerical theory, 
that the nucleus of the globe may even 
now be partially fluid with heat. 



A neighbour once refused another the 
use of his well. He was thus compelled 
to sink one himself; and in so doing, 
accidentally filled up the vein of his 
neighbour's spring. Thus avarice oft- 
times defeats itsalf, and benefits its 
enemy. 
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LA VALLIERE, 

A TALE OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 

fFiyr the Parterre,; 

That princes never become the objects 
of friendship, has been the frequent 
opinion of mankind. But do they 
neither ever become the objects of love? 
Or is the female heart capable of an 
elevation unattainable by the other sex, 
and, by casting all vanity and self-interest 
Bside, in loving the man, of overlooking 
the prince ? 

Louis the Fourteenth,the so called great, 
was a man who had perhaps few real 
claims to such a title, but was one who, in 
his younger years at least, was worthy of 
being the object of love. Why was he 
called upon to conquer kingdoms, when 
he was satisfied with conquering hearts? 
Had he lived but a century before, and, 
instead of a sceptre, received a knightly 
sword in his hand, he would everywhere 
have borne away the prize through his 
valour and his mercy. His intellect was 
neither dazzling nor clouded. His out- 
ward bearing was noble and faultless; 
his stature tsdl and majestic ; and to per- 



fect and regular features, he added a 
large commanding eye. 

An arch Italian girl, of the name of 
Maria Mancini, and niece of the cele- 
brated Cardinal Mazarin, was the first to 
draw any advantage from the peculiar 
disposition of the youthful monarch. 
Without being positively beautiful, and 
in spite of the disturbance which this first 
love-afiair of Louis immediately created 
among the members of his family, she 
managed to obtain entire possession of 
his heart; and not content with this, 
even ventured to aspire to the rank of 
her lover. The thoughtless youth was 
actually on the point of yielding to her 
wishes by espousing her. The wily 
Mazarin himself was dazzled at the bril- 
liant prospect. To the complaints of the 
king's family, however, was already added 
the murmuring voice of the people, who 
shuddered at the possibility of the royal 
blood of France, to which every true 
patriot owed blind obedience, being 
polluted by that of an Italian girl. The 
cardinal, afraid of the coming storm, 
drew back ; and Maria Mancini, not- 
withstanding her tears and entreaties, 
47 
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was obliged to leare, not only the court, 
but the lungdom. 

After having mourned for hb first love 
the becoming time, Louis took unto 
himself a consort in the person of Mar- 
garet of Savoy. Not finding, however, 
in this marriage all that his fickle nature 
required, he began again^to long for 
novelty. 

One clear and beautiful sununer's 
night, Louis, after being present at a 
ball given by his consort at the chateau of 
Vincennes, strolled forth into the neigh- 
bouring grove, attended only by a few 
courtiers. They had not been loos there 
before a faint and distant noise fieU upon 
their ears. Groping their way through 
the thicket in the direction whence the 
noise proceeded, they stopped to listen ; 
and presently several femide voices be- 
came distinctly audible. 

** So late in the night ?*' exclaimed the 
king to his fiivourite Beringer. "What 
in the name of wonder can our fair ones 
be seeking at this time ?'* 

**What else, sire/* answered the 
courtier, smiling, but the joys of some 
happy love, or consolation for an un- 
happy one?" 

** Well, in either case,'* returned Louis, 
" it will be worth the trouble to watch 
them." 

The ladies approached, and passing 
slowly by, were soon lost in the grove, 
without having perceived either Louis or 
his courtiers. The latter followed them 
softly until they saw them seat themselves 
on one of the benches. 

The king, then making a sign to all 
his attendants, with the exception of 
Beringer, to withdraw, took his station 
behind a large tree, from which, although 
nothing could be seen, they could hear 
all that passed distinctly and unobserved. 
And what was it they heard? — Nothing 
more or less than a very grave discussion 
as to who had been the best dancer at the 
ball! Each gave her separate opinion; 
the one declaring this, and the other that 
courtier to have been the best. One 
lady, however, among them, was not very 
willing to concur in the critical opinion 
of the majority, and was consequently 
taken to task by the others. 

" Can one then," she at length said, 
** for a moment look upon those whom 
you have been mentioning, after having 
seen the king?" 

« Oh, oh !" they all exclaimed at once, 
** so the happiness of attracting your eyes 
is reserved for majesty alone !'* 

** That the king is not a private indi- 
vidual," replied the refractory fair one, 



" is a circumstance at which, I think, we 
ought all to rejoice, for did he not wear a 
crown, we might hope** — 

" Well ! what ?** impatiently exclaimed 
one of the company. 

She was unable to finish the sentence 
she had begun ; but after a few moments 
taking courage, she continued, " even as 
king, however, we must confess that 
he must render one indi£ferent to any 
other.** 

With ravished eyes the monarch looked 
at Beringer ; and, nodding to him sig- 
nificantly, they both receded a few steps, 
as they perceived the ladies preparing to 
depart. 

** Who can that be ?** was the question 
that first escaped the lips of Louis, as soon 
as he found himself alone with his 
fiivourite. ** Whoever she is, tell me, 
you must know her." 

Beringer expressed extreme regret at 
his total ignorance of who the fair one 
might be; and thereupon he received 
his most gracious dismissal from his 
irritable master, but with the caution 
hot to mention a word of what had passed 
in the grove. 

** Most singular !" said Louis to him- 
self as soon as Beringer had withdrawn. 
" She loves me — an incognito !' Here at 
my court, where coquetry and art are 
continually striving to recommend them- 
selves to my notice, where the eye of envy 
is ever on the watch, here is one that loves 
me, and in secret !" 

Who in Louis* situation could have 
slept the night through after such a dis- 
covery? And yet Louis, who, contrary 
to his habits, rose early the following 
morning, was obliged to wait several 
hours before Beringer brought so much 
intelligence that the ladies of the previous 
night were in all probability attached to 
the court of Henrietta, bis brother's con- 
sort.* Again a curious link in the chain 
of events! With this very Henrietta, 
Louis was at that time carrying on a 
sort of amorous intrigue, and he was 
now to seek out his beloved unknown at 
her court. At one moment he was will- 
ing to dare all ; the next his fears were 
the master of him. His courage, how- 
ever, al last prevailed, and Louis deter- 
mined to go to Madame. 

With devouring looks the monarch's 
eyes measured every female figure pre- 
sent. Not less busily engaged was 
Beringer, who felt himself in utter em- 
barrassment until he had replaced on a 
sure footing, his tottering reputation as 

^ Henrietta of England, sister of oor Charles 
the Second. 
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a courtier. A well-known lady of the 
court, whose name does not at present 
concern us, fell under his notice, and 
hastily going up to the king, he whis- 
pered into his ear, ** That is the fair one, 
sire!" But no sooner had Louis heard 
her voice, than he turned his back on 
her, and took no further notice of Berin- 
ger. At length, however, he discovered 
among the crowd a figure, with her pen- 
sive eyes resting upon the ground. The 
veil of modesty lay in her every look. 
Louis accosted her. She blushed, and 
stammered forth some broken sentence. 
This was the fair one. 

To have thrown himself instantly at 
her feet, the delighted monarch would 
have been but too happy. But in such 
a company how could he do this? The 
. thought of the jealousy of Henrietta 
pier(^ like a dagger into his heart ; he cast 
one look on his fair one, and went away. 

LouUa Francisco de la Vallitre, the 
newly- discovered favourite of the king, 
Was one of tho^ charming beings, whose 
good qualities escape the observation of 
common eyes, on account of their being 
more touching than striking. She could 
hardly be called handsome ; her face was 
rather too long for the oval, and her 
mouth rather large ; neither was her com- 
plexion dazzling, nor her figure sufficiently 
embon-point. There was nevertheless 
a charm and a grace about her, which 
riveted the looks of the beholder. To 
long flowing hair and dark blue eyeif, 
were added lips the colour of the rose ; 
a faultless figure, a rounded arm and deli- 
cately small hand, were such as to prevent 
the circumstance of her being somewhat 
lame* from being noticed. Her mind 
was strictly in accordance with her body ; 
without possessing wit oK remarkable 
talent, she had a happy spirit of observa- 
tion. The idea of dazzling never entered 
her mind, much less that of deceiving ; 
her heart was open as the day. Her 
whole being seemed formed for love. 

To have attracted the notice of the 
king, was certainly a thought sufficient 
to add to the charms of a modest and 
beautiful enthusiast. She was ignorant 
that the king was aware of her regard 
for him. The .king himself was happy ; 
his first wish had been granted ; he had 
seen her. 

There was still, however, much want- 
ing to a proper understanding between 
them. Louis, on his part, did all that 
lay in his power, by frequently going to 
the court of Madame, and unhappily no 
one was less disposed to dissemble than 
* This is strictly trne. 



himself. Henrietta'soon discovered that 
the object of his frequent visits was some 
other than herself, and her jealousy was 
immediately aroused. She watched and 
inquired, but all to no purpose. The 
ladies of the court, however, whom the 
unaccustomed and despotic tone of their 
mistress equally as much surprised as 
distressed, were more successful in their 
inquiries. It was soon whispered about, 
and pretty loudly, that the king was in 
love with La VaUi^re. At first no one 
gave credence to it, not even Henrietta. 

PoorLa Valliere, who soon became the 
object of envy and ridicule at court, 
grieved in secret. Even Louis, whether 
through frivolity or shame, appeared all 
at once to avoid her. 

Bnt when did not love compel even 
the most open character at times to put 
on the mask ? Perhaps Louis, remem- 
bering the history of Mancini, sought 
only security under the mantle of indif- 
ference; perhaps he only wanted time 
to determine on the plan best suited to 
the accomplishment of his wishes. How- 
ever this might be, he still loved La Val- 
liere as before, and all that he wished for 
was an opportunity of conversing with 
her. This soon presented itself. 

The whole court was one day walking 
in the park of Vincennes, when a heavy 
and unexpected shower came on, so that 
every one sought shelter for himself, 
without paying much regard to the king. 
Louis, who during the confiision, had 
fixed bis eyes unceasingly on La Valliere, 
soon perceived that on account of her 
partial lameness, she was unable to keep 
up with the rest of the company. He 
held back ; — ^the company were soon out 
of sight, and the king was alone with his 
fiiir one. 

" May I be permitted to ofifer my 
arm?*' asked Louis. 

The poor girl blushed crimson, and 
stammering forth some broken answer, 
accepted it. They had thus walked on a 
few yards, when Louis proceeded ; — 

*' Perhaps you are not so well ac- 
quainted with this road as myself. I 
will lead you the nearest way back.*' 

For a minute or two there was a per- 
fect silence. The two lovers walked on 
together without looking at each other. 
Louis became embarrassed, until at length 
La Valliere timidly observed — 

*< I am sorry that the company should 
have been so disagreeably distiu-bed by 
the rain.** 

•* If you only knew for what I am in- 
debted to this rain** — 

« What might that be?" 
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'< The power of at length disclosing to 
you, what so long hath made me both so 
happy and so miserable. Oh ! could 
I but calculate that you would listen to 
it with favour.*' 

During the discourse, the words of 
Louis became somewhat more connected. 
The impetuous and irresistible ardour of 
his address deprived the timid girl of her 
senses, and her embarrassment only served 
to increase the eloquence of the king. 
He well knew that every word from the 
mouth of a lover is sacred ; and if he had 
not been previously persuaded of her 
love towards him, her present conduct 
must have betrayed it. Minute after 
minute thus glided away, and instead of 
returning to the company, they lost 
themselves deeper and deeper in the 
wood, and, after the lapse of an hour, on 
their arrival at the chateau, the king 
first perceived that during the whole 
time he had been walking with his head 
uncovered. 

And now the path to a secret under- 
standing between them was broken ; but 
notwithstanding this, it was impossible 
for them to think of seeing each other 
again for the present, on account of the 
unceasing watchftilness of Henrietta, 
whose suspicions had been aroused £ax 
more than was agreeable to either. Epis- 
tolary correspondence* however, — that 
universal assistant of separated lovers, — 
Louis determined should help to alleviate 
the dreary interval ; and Beringer was 
again brought into requisition, to be the 
bearer to La Valliere of a letter full 
of burning expressions of tenderness. 
But, how unexpected was its reception ! 
The poor simple-hearted girl certainly 
loved the king more than he loved her ; 
she would really have done, what he 
merely said — have cast away a sceptre 
to share a cottage with him. But the 
thought of being his mistress, fell like 
a poisonous mildew oh every budding 
flower of her wishes and her fancy. 
Although the conviction of the king's 
inability to marry her might have pleaded 
for the lover, yet the knowledge of that 
lover being the husband of another, was 
sufficient to destroy her peace of con- 
science. To his first letter, therefore, 
the king received no answer. 

Aroused by this opposition, Louis 
wrote a second, and Beringer, the bearer, 
made the necessity of an answer so ap- 
parent, that the timid La Valliere con- 
sented to answer it. 

The correspondence which the lovers 
now carried on, was certainly of a curi- 
ous description ; nor can anything but 



a knowledge of the manners of the court 
at that period, preserve it from ridicule. 
That striving after espritf the national 
malady of the French, was then in its 
infancy, and consequently, like all other 
epidemics, at its greatest height. What- 
ever was spoken, must have been spoken 
with elegance ; and whatever was writ- 
ten, must have been capable of appear- 
ing as an appendix to the letters of 
Voiture.* Truth, without colouring, 
was looked upon as simplicity ; and the 
language of love, without the powers of 
speech, as insensibility. Unfortunately 
there was not a single lady at the court less 
acquainted with these requisite flowers 
of speech, than the child of nature. La 
Valliere. She thought and thought of a 
well- written answer, but all to no pur- 
pose; until, at length one day, when 
buried in meditation on the subject, it 
chanced that she received a visit from 
the rhymster^ Benserade, who, although 
not exactly the appointed poet-laureate, 
generally performed all the duties apper- 
taining to that honourable office. 

** You seem quite lost in thought, 
gracious lady,*' said Benserade, <<one 
would almost imagine that you were in 
secret communication with the Nine 
Sisters." 

** No, dear Benserade, it is precisely 
because I am not in this secret commu- 
nication, that you find me thus in 
thought. Suppose you were to assist 
me. I am in one of those desperate 
situations in which I can neither say yes 
— nor no — but yet must say something." 

<' Most gracious lady ! all my little 
riches are quite at your service. But 
might I presume to ask *' — 

" Oh yes i The whole of the affair is 
that I am to write a letter to one whom 
I must deprive of all hope, but yet with- 
out seriously hurting him." 

<< I always thought, that to write such 
letters was the innate talent of the ladies. 
You must say much, in order to say 
nothing; promise much, in order to 
promise nothing; and grant much, in 
order, unobserved, to take away the 
more.** 

Jest soon became earnest; and Ben- 
serade really indited a pretty tolerable 
extempore answer, which, possessing the 
requisite qualities, La Valliere copied, of 
course with a few alterations and addi- 
tions, and forwarded to the king. 

*< So she has esprit too ! *' exclaimed 
the astonished Louis. Without loving 

* A courtier of those days famed for the ex- 
travagant style of his letters. 
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her the more, the king rejoiced at this 
newly •discovered perfection ; and in 
order not to be backward in gallantry, 
he gave a small fete in her honour, and 
commanded Benserade to write a poeti- 
cal epistle to her on the occasion. 

No sooner had La Valli^re received 
this poetical effusion, than she invited 
Benserade to pay her a visit, but with 
the caution to keep it secret. What 
cannot the vanity of a poet conceive ? 
Benserade imagined that at least the 
lady was in love with him. He appeared 
at the appointed time — twilight, and 
cautiously qpened the door. The lady 
beckoned to him slightly with her hand, 
and in a moment the laureate was at her 
feet, in due theatrical attitude. 

« My goddess ! impressed with the 
feeling of my happiness " — 

** No, not so, dear Benserade ; no, 
that is not the question. Rise, 1 want 
you to indite me another answer." 

The poet rose, and recovering from 
his delusion, became from that moment 
the confidant of both La Valliere and 
Louis. Behaving himself with praise- 
worthy discretion, he enjoyed the felicity, 
through the means of the letters and 
answers, which he alternately wrote, of 
playing with the hearts of the lovers. 

But La Valliere and Louis, soon found 
that the most elegant sentences brought 
them no nearer to the goal of their 
wishes. To see each other daily, with- 
out being able to utter more than a few 
hasty words, was^ too much for the self- 
denial of a king. How willingly would 
he have concealed his love altogether 
from thei eyes of the court, if he could 
have enjoyed it in secret ! But this was 
not possible. He therefore boldly de- 
termined to s^ze the first opportunity of 
publicly bestowing on La Valliere some 
distinguished mark of his favour. 

In those days, it was customary for 
elderly ladies to pass away their leisure 
evenings, either over their breviaries, or 
at cards; but with the queen-mother, 
the game of lottery was the usual amuse- 
ment ; and those who were so happy as 
to be in her good graces, were generally 
presented with a ticket. The prizes 
were not un frequently of great value. 
It happened one evening, that the king 
was one of the party, and the first prize 
a pair of beautiful bracelets. The king 
drew, and won. Every Up was eloquent 
in the praises of the bracelets, and every 
eye strained to see who would receive 
them. The queen-consort smiled full of 
curious hope, and Henrietta of England 
sat in haughty and silent ^expectation. 



The timid La Valliere was almost con- 
cealed in one corner of the room, when 
Louis, with the bracelets in his hand, 
and accompanied by every eye, walked 
up to his charmer. 

** What do you think of these brace- 
lets, Mademoiselle ? " at the same time 
handing ^bem to her. With down-cast 
eyes, she took them out of his hand, and 
inspected them. 

" They are uncommonly beautiful ! *' 
answered La Valliere, making a motion 
to return them. The king however, 
drew back, adding ; ** and in hands too 
beautiful ever to be returned into mine." 

The blood rushed to the cheeks of the 
astonished girl. Henrietta sunk back in 
her chair. Looks were exchanged in 
every direction. The queen- mother was 
uneasy ; the whole company was dis- 
turbed. The king alone walked stately 
and unconcerned up and down the 
room. 

How much is it to be regretted that 
Louis, daring enough to enter upon the 
most hazardous enterprise, was not en- 
dowed with sufficient courage to proceed 
with it. From that evening, La Val- 
liere was watched with more than Argus 
eyes, and seldom enjoyed one happy mo- 
ment. 

Henrietta, however, bought her un- 
generous persecution of this poor girl at 
a dear price. Louis gave several l^tes 
nomin^y in honour of her, but in 
which, in reality, his beloved played the 
principal character. Hunting parties 
especially, were the favourite amusement,- 
as the ladies then appeared in their 
Amazonian habit, and no dress displayed 
the slender figure of La Valliere to 
greater advantage. It is true that Hen- 
rietta often struggled to be absent from 
these parties, but the etiquette of the 
court would not allow her presence al- 
ways to be dispensed with. 

Loub soon became impatient to have 
another interview with La Valliere, at . 
whatever price ; and after adopting and 
rejecting many plans in his mind, he at 
length resolved on the following enter- 
prise. 

The chamber of La Valliere in the 
chateau, was adjoining to the chamber 
of Mademoiselle d*Artigny, which bor- 
dered on one side of the roof. Around 
the roof ran a leaden gutter. This neck- 
breaking way of getting to the object of 
his love, was right welcome to the chi- 
valrous nature of Louis. Beringer was 
so fortunate as to obtain the consent of 
Artigny to the king's passage, through 
her room; and the very evening on 
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which the plan was formed, it was also 
carried into execution. 

All was quiet in the chateau; and 
those who haid neither hopes nor wishes 
to keep them awake, were already in the 
arms of sleep. The gentle La Valliere, 
however, as had been her custom of late, 
sat up thinking of her lover. Half un- 
dressed, she lay reclining in an arm 
chair, wrapt in visionary dreams. She 
beard something move without, but took 
no notice of it. The door was gently 
opened, — she looked up, and the next 
moment Louis was at her feet. A loud 
shriek escaped the terrified girl. 

« For God*s sake, be still, or we both 
are lost ! " 

" Oh, sire ! leave me," cried La Val- 
liere, with a sunken and timorous voice, 
at the same time trying to disengage 
herself from Louis, who held her knees 
firraly clasped. 

" I leave you not, my dearest girl.** 

*< Oh, God ! sire — at such a time — I 
must dall." 

" Well, then, call : precipitate your- 
self with me into the gulph, that I 
perish.*' 

** Sire, can you wish my shame ? 
Were any one to divine that you were 
here! should any one have seen you 
enter ! " 

** If that is all, calm yourself, my dear 
girl. No human eye hath seen me 
enter ; no one can divine it." Curiosity 
now became the mantle in which modesty 
veiled itself. La Valliere was inqui* 
sitive as to how the king had contrived 
to gain an entrance, without being seen. 
Louis openly acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to Artigny; and was thereby the 
gainer, inasmuch as the broken accents 
of embarrassment soon passed into a 
connected debate. 

"Artigny!" exclaimed La Valliere, 
half aloud. « Oh, the traitoress ! (she 
added more softly), she shall suffer for 
this." 

Louis smiled. " But then you will 
allow me to reward the sufferer, will 
you not?" And in truth, he afterwards 
granted her a considerable pension. 

Suddenly the countenance of the fair 
Qharmer assumed a different aspect. 

" True, sire ! you are king. It is for 
you to will, — not for me. You have 
the right to stay." 

Louis stead&stly regarded her for a 
moment. « So, thus a king is told to 
begone ! " He cast his eyes once more 
on the fair one, and turning round, went 
towards the door. 

The poor ^rl trembled like an aspen- 



leaf. ** Oh, sire ! did you but know — 
my God ! — oh, how lost a creature 
am I!** 

The king stopped at the door. " Am 
I to take with me the conviction that 
you are averse to me ? " 

" Sire," she replied, sitting back in 
ber chair, ** you wrong a heart that does 
not deserve to be wronged, at least, by 
you.** 

She hid her face. Louis went up to 
her, and seizing her right band with 
both his hands, pressed it to his burning 
lips. 

" Thou unspeakably beloved ! if you 
believe in my love, why not believe in 
my honour? Why am I king? why 
can I not share with you the whole 
gains of my life ? May the sceptre fall 
from the hands of him who could steal 
a jewel which love did not grant him ! 
Since that happy night, when I over- 
heard you in the grove ." 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, 
than the poor girl, starting up, looked 
at him as if petrified, whilst the tears 
rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

" Alas ! ** cried she, again hiding her 
face, " what a miserable creature am I !'* 

Louis with his hand resting on the 
small teble beside them, bent down to her. 

" My dearest ! ** do you, then, deem it 
a disgrace to love me ? " 

She neither answered nor looked up : 
Louis continued — 

"Will you not accord me the joy 
which lightens the weight of the crown, 
of knowing that there is one pure spirit 
that can look on me, without regarding 
the star that conceals my heart ? or was 
it merely the feeling of a moment, that 
gave me some little worth in your eyes ? 
Is there nbthing left of that charming 
fervour with which you uttered those 
memorable words in the grove ? — 
Nothing?" 

She rose from her chair. A con- 
strained composure was visible in her 
features, which were working with the 
disquietude of passion. 

" Those words, sire, I confess, bore a 
two-fold interpretation; or rather, they 
expressed what I thought, and only 
what, under the circumstances, they 
could express. For in truth, sire, you 
dance better than any of the lords at 
court. You dance so beautifully ! '* 

The king was silent. The eyes of the 
poor girl wandered about in the greatest 
confusion, whilst the blood mounted to 
her cheek. After a* few moments, 
Louis, still retaining her hand, pro- 
ceeded, — 
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<< So, 't is only my dancing that can 
please you, not myself? — ^not my heart? 
Does a girl of your feeling see in men 
nothing better than whether they dance 
well or not? And perhaps even now 
you do not see what I must be to you if 
I am to be happy ? *' 

He first pressed her hand to his heart ; 
and then, without waiting for an an- 
swer, falling down before her chair, 
drew her, unconsciously forgetting to 
offer resistance, towards him, whilst his 
lips imprinted burning kisses on her 
cheek. 

" Here ! " exclaimed Louis, still 
clasping her in his arms, <'here I am 
happy ! From this spot not even armies 
should drive me ! " 

** Monarch ! " said La Valliere, laying 
her left hand on his shoulder, ** why 
speak of armies? — ^what need of them? 
Shew your enemies your heart ! " 

A pause of a few minutes succeeded. 

« Rise, sire, I pray you," exclaimed 
La Valliere, her left hand at the same 
time gliding from the king's shoulder into 
her lap, to the right, which Louis held. 

La Vdliere made a motion to get up ; 
thereby raising Louis as of his own 
' accord from the ground. Louis, taking 
a chair, seated himself beside her ; and 
now the sweet emotions of refusal and 
consent, doubts tod assurances, were 
renewed in every form. No attempted 
liberty disturbed the serenity of that 
happy night. The morning began to 
dawn. * 

La Valliere looked through the win- 
dow. " It is time, sire." 

*' Itis yet early, my dearest, especially 
here in the chateau, where love awakens 
few before the time. Let me see those 
eyes by the morning twilight. This 
day must participate in the innocent 
joys of the past night. A moment 
longer, my dear girl ! ** 

*< Sire, if the day were to betray the 
night! See! with every stroke of the 
pendulum the hand of the clock becomes 
brighter. It seems as if the day would 
outstrip itself." 

The king rose, and La Valliere with 
him ; — she leaning against the window, 
and he with his right arm round her 
waist. A smile played round her lips, 
whilst her eyes besought him to leave 
her. 

*' Go, sire, I pray you." 

Louis* countenance brightened up. 
<' But to return another time ? " 

She cast her eyes on the ground. 
** Alas ! at court even the night is not to 
be trusted. Trust it no more than 
once. Try rather '" 



" Try what ? " exclaimed Louis im- 
patiently. 

La Valliere was silent. <* Dear girl," 
he continued, << your silence proves that 
even you can devise no other means for 
my seeing you so safe and so free from 
interruption. So, my love, I will re« 
turn, eh? or do you again distrust my 
honour?" 

<< As if I could do that ! " 

Louis, taking hold of both her hands, 
suddenly exclaimed, *' A new life now 
rises within me, with the sun which the 
morning dawn yonder announces ! ** 

At that moment there was a gentle 
tapping at the door; and, with many 
excuses on her lips, the cautious Artigny 
entered to inform the king that it was 
now time to return to his own apart- 
ment. 

From this time forward Louis lived 
and moved in the very fulness of love. 
The path over the leaden gutter con- 
ducted him night after night to his be- 
loved. Night after night was thus passed 
away in mutual endearment, and both 
parties separated as innocent as they had 
met. 

But the reiKnt soon spread abroad 
that a well-dl'essed man was seen fre- 
quently at night walking along the leaden 
gutters of the roof; and it at length 
came to the ears of the Lady Mar6chide, 
the Duchess de Navailles. The duchess 
immediately applied for worldly advice 
on the subject to her husband, and for 
spiritual advice to her confessor. Both 
confessor and husband recommended the 
discipline of the cloister. All at once an 
iron railing was seen before the windows 
of Artigny and La Valliere. The two 
girls exclaimed loudly against this pub- 
lic injury to their character, and a^ their 
complaints were>considered well-ground- 
ed, in order to remedy them, a rail- 
ing was placed before the windows of 
every lady of the court* 

" So, they wish to tyrannize over me?** 
exclaimed Louis, as soon as this last cir- 
cumstance came to his knowledge ; so- 
vereign in my own kingdom, and not so 
much as master im my own house ? Who 
ordered the windows to be barred?*' 

The looks of the courtiers were 
chained to the ground. The pride, as 
well as the nugnanimity of the king, was 
wen known. No one dared to betray a 
lady standing in such universal respect 
as the Duchess de Navailles. 

** I, sire, gave the orders ;** the duchess 
herself confessed, whilst standing before 
the king. 

" Who instructed you to that effect? ** 
** My duty ! '* 
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'* Does your duty consist in disobe- 
dienee to my wishes?" 

'* You had given no commands on the 
subject, sire ! " 

« But you knew that you were doing 
that which would be displeasing to me." 

** I knew that I was doing your Ma- 
jesty a service.** 

Louis was about to speak ; but, fearful 
of entering into a dispute with an elderly 
matron on the duties of the married 
state, became confused, and was silent. 
The duchess continued — 

*' Sire, I have deserved your thanks, 
not your ill-will. If you wish to punish 
me for doing what I considered my duty, 
it b easily in your power ; but could I 
fear punbhment from a monarch of your 
soul? I wished, sire, to bring you 
peace, and content within yourself." 

•* Who told you, that I was not con- 
tent within myself?" 

** No one, sire, but my own heart. — 
Has your Majesty any further com- 
mands?" 

" You may depart." 

Louis had been now attacked in his 
most tender part, and that, in a two-fold 
manner. His pride, which was equally 
susceptible of a right as of a wrong di- 
rection, had been both mortified and flat- 
tered by the Duchess de Navailles. He 
was as yet undetermined whether vanity 
or duty should bear away the victory; 
the former had a powerful ally in love, 
but the queen-mother, at the instigation 
of the duchess, procured the triumph of 
the latter. She addressed her son, so 
susceptible of every tender impression, in 
such a friendly and materniJ manner; 
painted to him the delights of connubial 
peace in such bright colours; and con- 
versed with him so eloquently on the 
evils of bad example, that the monarch, 
who had In truth been forcibly deprived 
. of what he held most dear, consented to 
go to confession. 

Let us compassionate rather than ridi- 
cule the weakness of this well meaning 
prince. That very evening he met the 
Duchess de Navailles, and extending his 
hand, said, ** My dear duchess, let us be 
frierids ! " 

If the elderly ladies at court had reason 
to rejoice at this conversion of the king, 
the young ones had much greater reason. 
Louis's attachment to La Valliere had 
disturbed all their calculations ; they 
could now each again enter the lists for 
victory. The king, however, remained 
insensible to their attacks ; they had all 
the pleasure of hope, but nothing further. 
Only one, the Countess de Soissons, who 
since Louisas love to La Valliere, had 



entirely lost " her credit, and therefore 
hated the poor girl with no common 
hatred, was fortunate enough to find the 
means of revenge. Despairing of her 
own attractions, she determined to con- 
tent herself with the pitiful pleasure of 
robbing La Valliere of that which she 
had no chance of obtaining. Perhaps 
her intrigues were laid with a deeper 
design. Perhaps the interest, with which 
she inspired the king for her young 
friend, was intended for the invisible 
cord that was again to draw Louis to 
herself. However that may be, it is suf- 
ficient that she contrived to inspire Louis 
with interest for a lady of the name of 
De la Mothe-Houdancourt. But how 
severe was the chastisement she received 
for her short-lived pleasure ! The image 
of his La Valliere was engraven too 
deeply in the heart of the monarch to be 
effaced by a mere passing attachment. 
Louis, seeing the net that was spread for 
him, turned his back qn De la Mothe- 
Houdancourt, and never spoke another 
word to the countess. 

In the meantime. La Valliere was last 
consuming herself with grief in her re- 
tirement. The envy of the court ; the 
chilly tarrying of those who waited to 
see whether the love of the king would 
not yet return ; and the contemptuous 
language of others, whom she had deem- 
ed altogether fallen, wounded her heart 
not so deep as the accounts she received 
of the levity of the man, on whom her 
whole being now depended. Had she 
been capable of revenge, many a favour- 
able opportunity presented itself. J^ut 
this was beneath her nature. 

However little Louis was faithful, to 
his wife, he nevertheless did every thing 
in his power to preserve her from mortifi- 
cation. During the time that his actions 
were the subject of general conversation 
at court, not one syllable reached the 
ears of the queen. La Valliere remained 
one of the ladies of the bed-chamber ; 
and, as propriety would not admit of his 
entrance into their apartment, he saw 
himself subjected to this restraint. But 
when the object of our wishes is attain- 
able, of what avail is all self-denial and 
restraint beyond a certain period ? 

The sacrifice, which duty wrung from 
love, Louis had made. His deluded 
conscience seemed now appeased, and 
love resumed all its former sway. 

The king and his La Valliere were 
again together before people were aware 
of it. But how ? He dared not enter 
her room through the door, and the 
former entrance through the window at 
the roof had been blocked up. Here 
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love had again recourse to one of its own 
romantic ways. 

Like Pyraraus and Thisbe of old, our 
lu^spy pair rejoiced at the discovery of a 
chink in the wooden partition of one of 
the apartments of the chateau. Now, 
that to embrace and look at each other 
was denied them, whispering was the 
only consolation that remained. What 
it was that they whispered to each other, 
curiosity never learned ; but again their 
unlucky star did not long suffer them to 
enjoy even this means of communication. 
The old disturbftr of their happiness, the 
Duchess de Navailles, doubly observant 
of every step of the king, since her former 
exploit liad gained her such a name for 
virtue, discovered, God knows how, the 
secret communication. Without hinting 
a word, she ordered the carpenter to 
come ; and when the lovers appeared as 
usual at the place of meeting, the chink 
was no longer there. 

But this stroke, which was too much 
for the king, was also the last. Equally 
unprepared for, as mortified by the con- 
duct of the duchess, he gave orders for it 
to be intimated to her and her husband^ 
that they were forbidden the court ; but 
the queen-mother hearing what had hap- 
pened, and fearing what might happen, 
again interceded between them. Were, 
the exile of the Lady Mar^chale, she 
represented to him, to come to the ears 
of the queen, the cause of it could not 
long remain secret; and in her present 
state, as she was pregnant, the discovery 
might be attended with serious conse- 
quences. This had the effect ; and the 
king revoked the exile of the duchess and 
her husband, but enjoined them in the 
most positive manner, not again to inter- 
meddle with his afiairs. 

The interviews with La Valliere^ which 
Louis had hitherto taken such trouble to 
keep secret, he himself now publicly 
acknowledged. He gave himself up 
entirely to the impulses of his heart ; and 
no longer fearing any witnesses, the only 
restraint he put upon himself was in the 
presence of his consort, who, whatever 
might be her suspicions, was as yet in- 
formed of nothing with certainty. Only 
on the queen's account was La Valliere 
obliged, at the fi^tes which were given in 
her own honour, to lose herself now, as 
formerly, amongst the crowd of courtiers 
present. 

Louis^. Y^o publicly visited his be- 
loved, and VitBS persuaded that her attach- 
ment to him was deeper than his to her, 
began to think that he might now in- 
crease his demands. But how was he 



to interpret it, that she, incapable of 
coquetry, since the day that his love for 
her had been openly acknowledged, had 
become more reserved in their tete-a-t^te 
than formerly ; that she sought to evade 
his warmed embraces ; and that when he 
entered to her in the triumphant feeling 
of happy love, she always seemed lost in 
sorrow. Questions were of no avail ; 
protestations of his love, of equally as 
little. With the most ardent expressions 
of passion she avowed herself his, and 
tears answered for her vows. Louis was 
confounded. 

Going one morning as usual to visit 
his mistress, he found the door of her 
room locked. "Where is she?^* ex- 
claimed the impetuous monarch. At 
first the attendants hesitated to answer, 
but were at length compelled to confess, 
that she had that morning taken refuge 
in the convent of Chaillot. 

Without regarding the Spanish am- 
bassador, who had just announced him- 
self for an audience, Louis hastened into 
the stables, and saddling a horse with 
his own hands, mounted, and fled to the 
convent of Chaillot. 

The rules of the convent did not admit 
of his seeing his beloved. He insisted. 
They entreated him to yield to the regu- 
lations prescribed by the order ; but to 
no purpose. Terrible were his threats ; 
for the idea crossed his mind that La 
Valliere had been forcibly taken away. 
All were now compelled to bow down to 
the will of the monarch. He saw his love ; 
fell at her feet, and before she could 
recover herself, led her in triumph away. 

** My son !" said the queen-mother, 
** you are no longer master of yourself!" 

<* Well then," replied the king, *« I 
will be of those who drive me to ex- 
tremities ! " 

The queen-mother again sought refuge 
in that, which, often before in critical 
cases, had been of happy effect ; namely, 
in religion. Father Annat, the royal 
confessor, was called upon to represent 
to his mighty penitent, the sinfulness of 
his actions. After a long sermon re- 
specting the duties of a prince, the 
father ended with these words : " And 
if you follow not my counsel, sire, I 
leave your court'!" 

The king turned round without deign- 
ing to answer, and within the next hour 
the father had his dismissal. 

Proceedings like these> of course put 
an end to all further remonstrance. 
Louis saw his La Valliere imdisturbed, 
and saw her often ; the proofs of which 
soon became visible. 
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During the whole period of her preg- 
nancy, the poor girl was obliged to in- 
habit a room, through which the queen 
passed daily to hear mass. On this 
account, whatever reports might have 
been spread, the queen always contra- 
dicted them. 

La Valli^re was delivered of a son. 
It was midnight. The king was present 
with the physicians in the adjoining 
room ; and, taking the new-born child 
into his arms, gave himself up wholly 
to a father's joy ; and when the queen 
passed through on the following day, La 
Vallidre was indisposed, but nothing fur- 
ther. In order not to leave the slightest 
ground for suspicion, tuberoses, and 
various strongly fragrant flowers were 
placed in the room ; and what no other 
woman in her situation could have borne, 
was borne by La Valliere. 

Numberless intrigues, which were now 
entered into with the view of crushing 
the £Eivourite, only ended in the ruin of 
their projectors. The king granted her 
a beautifully furnished house to reside 
in ; but, although surrounded with every 
kind of splendour and amusement, she 
was indifferent to every thing that was 
not Louis. She never used her power 
to intermeddle in the affairs of the state, 
or to revenge herself on one of her nu- 
merous enemies. Only by the love, 
which she universally inspired, did she 
render others unhappy. A young lieu- 
tenant in the guards, who had sighed 
afler her previously to her acquaintance 
with the king, and sent her a number of 
letters, without receiving any answer, 
-happened at this time to return from the 
army, and hearing how matters were 
situated, put an end to his existence with 
his own sword. 

Modest and retired, notwithstanding 
her good fortune ; ever apprehensive of 
not being able sufficiently to reward the 
tenderness of her lover ; ever delicate in 
the proofs of her love ; La Valliere lived 
several years as the acknowledged &^ 
vourite of the king, and wept over a title 
which envy unwillingly accorded her. 

Oh, thou ! who knowest the order of 
the world, and the ways of the human 
heart, why cannot love alone secure a 
return of love ? Why does the tenderest 
heart in time oppress with its very tender- 
ness? Why does the softness of feeling 
lose its charm ' — La Valliere, faithful to 
her lover until death, after a few years 
became an object of comparative indif- 
ference to him. She, who never dreamt 
of hazarding her influence by a denial of 
her favours, by thq|e very means lost his 



heart to a rival of unbridled licentious- 
ness, a witty but unfeeling coquette. 
Athenais de Montemar, Marchioness de 
Montespan, was a beautiful figure, well 
formed, striking in her actions, and ac- 
complished. Her abilities, both acquired, 
and those with which nature had so richly 
endowed her, she knew how to turn to 
advantage with wonderful facility. No 
sooner had she perceived the increasing 
coldness of the king towards La Vallidre, 
than with a whole host of rivals, she 
entered boldly and artfully into the lists 
against her. 

True, Louis' heart belonged no 
longer so utterly to his La Valliere as 
formerly, but still sufficiently to dispute 
the victory with any one, bearing any 
resemblance to her. But between La 
Valliere and Montespan there was not 
even the shadow of resemblance to be 
found. Hence alone is it conceivable 
how Louis, seduced by novelty, became 
entangled in the net which he saw 
openly spread out before him. , 

As yet, however, he had not found 
the courage to tear himself violently 
away from the heart which was so de- 
votedly attached to him. Love asserts 
its rights a long time ere they become 
the prey of lust; but fetters which 
oppress are no longer the fetters of love. 
In remaining faithful to La Vallidre, 
Louis did violence to his feelings, and 
thereby became daily the less faithful. 
He entertained her with the humours of 
MonteSpan, and to which she, poor 
girl, was patient and gentle enough to 
listen. She even permitted her witty 
rival the entrance into her own circle ; 
but from that hour she was lost. The 
result of the comparison which the king 
daily instituted between a Silent enthu- 
siast, whose feelings of morality were so 
great ; and a Phoyne at court, who ap- 
peared both able and willing to grant 
the man to whom she attached herself, 
all that he could desire, was that he soon 
wished to be relieved of the comparison. 
In La Valliere, Louis saw now only the 
troublesome spy. He visited Mon- 
tespan alone. 

As soon as La Valliere heard of the 
open faithlessness of her lover, she was 
bathed in tears. Montespan, not con- 
tent with having driven her rival from 
the field, wished to annihilate her ; and 
denied herself the enjoyment of that, 
which she thought she could not as yet 
maintain in security. 

Her caution was but well-founded. 
More than once Louis wavered back to 
La Valliere ; and she, the ever gentle. 
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by not allowing any expression of jealousy 
to escape her, gave him no cause for 
separation. The reproaches she uttered 
were unanswerahle ; they proceeded all 
fi-om the lips of patient and suffering 
love. 

At length, when the king almost trod 
in the very footsteps of Montespan, 
wherever she went and stood. La Valliere 
could no longer conceal the deep morti- 
fication she felt. She complained with 
bitterness of his treatment ; and the king 
was exactly in one of those moods in which 
bitterness is insupportable. 

«* You know that I love you!" he ex- 
claimed in an imperious tone, *' but you 
shall not be suffered to dictate to me.'* 

This was certainly an intimation that 
might be considered as conclusive, and 
La Valliere determined to withdraw 
altogether from the court. The wily 
Montespan, however, deemed it to her 
advantage that she should remain, and 
one friendly word of Louis persuaded 
her to all. 

Day after day, passed in sorrow and 
weeping, soon destroyed the health of the 
poor sufferer, and she began to sink under 
the weight of a gloomy melancholy. 
Incapable of remaining any longer in the 
neighbourhood of the court, she again 
sought refuge in the convent. But even 
here the insatiable pride of her rival 
granted her no rest. The king, who had 
been persuaded that this sudden disap- 
pearance would create a bad. impression 
abroad, sent some of the most influential 
of his courtiers to bring her back. But 
this time in vain ! He at last wrote to 
her with his own hands, and — La Val- 
liere returned. 

In the meantime, after many round- 
about ways, Louis gained his object with 
Montespan. His example was soon fol- 
lowed by the whole court; every one 
spoke and dreamt of amours and intrigues. 
La Vallidre, who had always been of a 
religious turn, considered that duty now 
required of her, what she had hitherto 
done solely from despair. After due 
deliberation she again escaped to the 
convent of Chaillot ; and her resolution 
was taken, to atone for her supposed 
sins as a nun of the severest Carmelite 
order. 

At the king's earnest request she 
returned once more to the court; but 
neither request nor entreaty could prevail 
on her stay. The laws of religion would 
not allow too lively representations to be 
made, to withhold from the holy order a 
treasure, which now seemed to belong to 
it from an inward call. La Valli^e be- 
came novice. 



As soon as the novitiate had expired, 
and the day of investment arrived, the 
whole court appeared amongst the spec- 
tators. She was then in the 29th year 
of her age. The latent fire of her heart, 
without which she could not have ven- 
tured upon such a step, suffused now for 
the last time her otherwise pale cheek 
with a dazzling colour. Even the 
courtiers could not refrain from tears at 
the sight of the beautiful victim. In the 
woolly garment of her order, she took 
the solemn vow with a joyftil voice ; lived 
with her slender frame in the severest 
penance and solitude for thirty- five years ; 
and died, beloved and admired by all her 
sisters of the convent, in the year 1710, 
and in the 64 th of her age. 

J. J. B. 



HISTORIC GLEANINGS. 

History is pbaosopby, teaching by example.— 
Lord Bolitighroke 

THE MOCK KINO. 

The following interesting particulars are 
taken from Mr. RiddelFs legcU and his- 
torical tractSt the publication of which 
must prove a rare treat to the antiquary. 
" One of the most atrocious actions in 
the reign of Richard II., was the murder 
of his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, 
chiefly perpetrated by William Scrle, a 
servant and yeoman of the robes to the 
king— one of those creatures, in whose 
society the monarch, who was fond of 
low company, occasionally demeaned 
himself. Serle, along with Fraunceys. 
yeoman of the chamber to the Earl of 
Rutland, suffocated the Prince, by throw- 
ing a feather-bed upon him, which they 
pressed with the full weight of their 
bodies, until he was bereaved of existence. 
* * He, Serle, was a man of the most 
depraved character, and, according to 
Walsingham, a cotemporary, an object 
of execration to the whole kingdom. 
With Richard's secrets, habits, and man- 
ners, no one could be better acquainted 
— a circumstance, as will be afterwards 
seen, of which he did not fail to avail 
himself. He had at one time or other 
contrived to steal Richard's signet, so 
that, with the addition of a little forgery 
and address, he was well able to impose 
upon people by means of suppositious 
letters from the Prince. When Richard's 
catastrophe happened, a total reverse, of 
course, followed in his fortunes — his 
previous dependence upon Richard, so 
far from benefiting him, made him un- 
popular, and an object of distrust; and 
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finally, the apprehension of Hall, a party 
in Gloucester's murder, but not so guilty 
as himself, with his full confession of all 
the particulars, rendered a stay in England 
no longer safe, and he, therefore, wisely 
lost no time in escaping to France. 

" In this manner, a wretched outcast, 
without certain means of livelihood, it is 
not to be supposed that a man so un- 
principled, and'capableof any act, would 
allow his peculiar talents to remain un- 
exercised. Not only his own interest^ 
but a natural thirst of revenge, would 
tempt him to devise projects that might 
disturb the present order of things; and 
accordingly, we find him identified — and 
this, it is conceived, is a circumstance of 
great importance, unth the very first notice 
that is preserved of the Scottish Richard. 
It is proved by two English documents, 
in June 1402, that there was then in 
Scotland, a person bearing a kind of 
resemblance to Richard, and that Serle 
was with him, who, it is further stated, 
was making due preparations for his hos- 
tile ingress into England. At the same 
time, it is instructed by other authorities, 
that Serle had dispatched letters to per- 
sons in that country intimating that 
Richard II. was alive, and about to 
proceed to England for the recovery of 
his crown. Of the means he possessed 
to do so, there can be no doubt, owing 
to the circumstances stated of his theft 
of Richard's signet, which Walsingham 
expressly informs us he used; and we 
thus discover the origin of the. next im- 
posture, attempted through the medium 
of an entirely new party, to personify 
Richard. • • • 

« From what has been detailed, there 
is much reason to believe that Serle, rest- 
less and discontented in his exile, was 
the exclusive author of the new design, 
so well adapted to his means and re- 
sources, and the most likely method by 
which he could restore his fidlen fortunes. 
He therefore, it is conceived, proceeded 
from France to Scotland, in company 
with the puppet who has been mentioned, 
and by means of their joint agency, 
although principally by Serle's, the ru- 
mour that Richard was still alive, and 
had fled to the latter country, came first 
to be circulated. ♦ * * 

<<The Scottish nation would be the 
last either to check or deaden an attempt 
that might, in an emergency, be useful 
to them, and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that letters firom Serle, who 
had the best means of judging in such a 
case, with others forged by him in the 
name of Richard, ^ntaining the very 



impression of his seal, had considerable 
success in England, and induced those to 
whom they were addressed, to believe in 
his survival. The juncture, too, was not 
unfavourable ; the beginning of a usurpa- 
tion, like Henry the Fourth's, is liable 
to plots and intrigues of all kinds — ^there 
were persons dissatisfied with the rewards 
by which their services were requited, 
and the natural fickleness of the English 
inclined them to innovation. Yet it i» 
remarkable that the intelligence did not 
produce the great excitement that might 
have been expected ; although generally 
discussed, it chiefly found favour among 
the vulgar, and the friends and partizan» 
of Richard II., as might equally have 
happened in the case of any favourable 
rumour. Mr. Tytler lays much stress- 
upon the Countess of Oxford having 
given it her countenance, — but was she 
not, it may be asked, the most likely 
person in the world to do so — the mother 
of the minion Oxford, a relative of 
Richard, whom that monarch had, in a 
manner, raised to the rank of a prince, 
under the titles of Duke of Ireland, 
Marquis of Dublin, &c. — whom he had 
loaded with rewards and benefits of all 
kinds, and for whose sake he had sacri- 
ficed his own popularity, and sunk him- 
self in the esteem of the nation. She is 
a partial testimony in the strictest sense, 
and would evidently have grasped at any 
straw that might have favoured the de- 
lusion. • • • 

"The year 1402 seems to have been 
the time when the rumour of Richard's 
survival, countenanced by the Scots, 
made the greatest sensation ; in 1403 we 
hear but little of it \ and, in 1404, the 
political atmosphere improving, Henry 
IV. was induced to grant a general par> 
don to all state offenders, but from this 
act of clemency he specially exeats 
* William &rfe,' and * Thomas Wab.de 
de Trumpington que se pretende et Je^ne 
d'estre Roy Richard,' The pardon, under 
the same exception, obtained the sanction 
of parliament, and, in consequence, the 
parties in question were notoriously at- 
tainted and outlawed. 

** The person last mentioned was no 
other than the Scottish, or pseudo- 
Richard, an Englishman by birth, and, 
as will be afterwards seen, the owner of 
a pendicle of land, with whose name, and 
identical connexion with the act of im- 
posture, we are in this manner presented. 
His being conjoined with Serle upon the 
occasion, while equally excepted from 
the pardon, evidently shews that they 
were implicated in the same crime^ and 
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this, with Warde being expressly said to 
have personified Richard, clearly identify 
him with the previous phantom of royalty 
in 1402 — who, as has been proved, had 
then attempted the same thing, and was 
instigated and assisted by the former. 
The conclusion the more inevitable 
follows, from its appearing by no autho- 
rity, and never having been maintained, 
that after Maudelaine's imposture there 
was more than one supposed Richard." 

Serle was finally taken by Sir William 
Clifford, governor of Berwick, and sent 
to London, where he was "drawen and 
hanged." 



A MODERN BRUTUS. 

(From the French,) 

It was in the summer of 1819, that the 
incident occurred which I am about to 
relate, and which agitated all that part 
of France which was the scene of its 
enactment. I was studying the antiqui- 
ties of Rouen, that beautiful city, on 
which the character of the middle ages 
. is so deeply imprintedr I had already 
surveyed and admired its wonderful 
cathedral, its castles, ils fountains, and 
its venerable crosses, when I found my- 
self, one morning, before the hall of 
justice. Crowds were flocking to it from 
every quarter, the expression of whose 
eager faces seemed to announce the ex- 
pectation of some deeply interesting ju- 
dicial drama. The doors were not yet 
opened, and I awaited patiently the mo- 
ment which should give entrance to the 
multitude, and leave me to the uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of my antiquarian re- 
searches, and of the reflections on the past, 
which they should call up in my mind. 

It came at length, and I was left in 
solitude. Horn's were passed in wander- 
ing from one interesting relic to another 
— examining, verifying, and comparing 
— ^recalling the scenes and incidents of 
ancient days, and contrasting them with 
what now existed around me ; when my 
attention was awakened by the animated 
looks and gestures of two advocates, who 
had halted at the foot of the great stair- 
case, and from time to time directed 
their eyes toward the hall of justice, 
as if anxiously awaiting the result of 
some important trial They approached 
me, and the loud tone of their con- 
versationy made me involuntarily ac- 
quainted with its subject: it was the 
judgment of a father, the murderer of 
his only son. My curiosity was aroused, 
and, yielding to its impulse, I drew near 
the speakers, who saluted me with cour- 



tesy, and readily obliged me with the 
following narration. 

<* Arnaud Magnier, who is at this mo- 
ment under trial, is a retired veteran, 
whose spirit is as loyal and true to ho- 
nour, as his temper is quick and violent. 
He had an only son, a young man of 
about nineteen, who, inheriting the en- 
ergetic character, without the rectitude 
of his father, early became the slave of 
corrupt and degrading passions. Fre- 
quent complaints had been laid before 
the old man, of his son*s excesses, and 
more than once he had inflicted upon 
him severe punishment; which, so far 
from working a reformation, only seemed 
to harden the spirit of the incorrigible 
offender. One evening, Magnier received 
a visit from an old and valued friend, 
M. Duval, the*proprietor of an extensive 
manufactory at some distance from the 
city, who had accepted the invitation of 
his ancient comrade, with the intention 
of returning home at night. 

<* Edward^ the son, who had for some 
time apparently renounced his dissipated 
and licentious habits, was present, and 
cheerfully aided his father in fulfilling 
the duties of hospitality. The cheerful 
glass and merry jest went round, and the 
flight of time was unheeded, until at 
length the eyes of M. Duval chanced to 
fall upon the mantel-clock, which ^indi- 
cated the hour of eleven; he arose hastily, 
and, resisting the entreaties of his friend 
to pass the remainder of the night under 
his roof, fastened on his belt, from which 
the clink of gold was distinctly heard, 
mounted his horse, and set off for home. 

'<'He had proceeded nearly half a mile, 
and was about entering a little wood, 
through which the road was carried, 
when suddenly, at the termination of a 
glade, conspicuously lighted by the 
moon -beams, he saw approaching him a 
man whose face was blacken^, and 
whose movements indicated a hostile 
purpose. The merchant drew a pistol 
from his holster, and giving his steed the 
spur, quickly found himself confronted 
by the stranger. 

" * If you would save your life, give up 
your purse ! * exclaimed the latter, in a 
hoarse and apparently assumed voice, 
presenting a pistol in each hand. M. 
Duval had his finger upon the trigger of 
his own, and was on the point of firing, 
when a sudden thought appeared to 
strike him, and he dropped his hand. 
* My purse ! * he replied ; *take it — there 
it is ; * and he detached his belt, and 
placed it in the hand of the robber. The 
unknown turned, and was quickly out of 
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sight ; while the merchant resumed his 
journey, buried in thought, and allowing 
the bridle to hang loose upon the neck of 
his horse, whose pace gradually dwindled 
to a walk, without appearing to attract 
the notice of the rider. 

"Thus he continued to proceed for 
nearly half an hour, when raising his 
head, like one who has arriyed at a con- 
clusion, M. Duval suddenly checked his 
horse, and turning the rein, set off at a 
full gallop on his way back to the pkce 
from whence he had come. He drew up 
in the suburbs of the city, near the house 
of his friend, left the horse at an inn, and 
proceeded to the gate, which opened 
upon the garden at the back of Mag- 
nier's dwelling. He entered, and ad- 
vancing with cautious steps to the window 
of the veteran's sleeping apartment, 
which was upon the ground floor, tapped 
gently against the glass. The signal was 
heard, and M, Duval speedily admitted. 
< My friend,' said he to the old man, who 
was impatient to know the cause of his 
quick return, * I have been way-laid, 
and robbed — the voice, the figure, and 
so &r as I could distinguish them under 
their disguise, the features of the robber 
struck me — ^they have given rise to a 
strange thought — I may be deceived, but 
my conviction is strong — the honour of 
your house — 

" < WTiat do your words portend? For 
heaven's sake, explain.' — 

" * Listen — heavy charges are brought 
s^ust your son — I hope that my suspi- 
cions may be wrong — forgive me— it is 

my friendship for you' 

<< < In mercy speak out at once — what 
would you say ? * 

" * Alas, my poor friend ; I am forced 

to suspect' 

«**Whom? What? That it was he ? ' 
*• « Calm yourself — let us examine 
<][uietly, and if possible convince ourselves 
that it was nothing more than a resem- 
blance ' 

" * Come,* exclaimed the old soldier, 
taking up the lamp, and led the way to 
the chamber of his son. They entered 
cautiously, and found him buried in a 
profound slumber. The old man, whose 
hand trembled violently, passed the light 
before his eyes, to assure himself l£at 
the sleep was real, and then turned to his 
friend with a deep sigh, like that of one 
who is relieved from a terrible suspense. 
The merchant bent down over the 
sleeper, and doubt and fear again re- 
sumed their sway in the mind of the 
unhappy father, whose eyes roamed fear- 
fully around the apartment — they rested 



at length with horror upon a blackened 
cloth, a pair of pistols, and the leathern 
belt which the robber had imperfectly 
concealed beneath his pillow. 

" ' Still this proves nothing,* exclaimed 
the merchant, who shudder^ at behold- 
ing the ghastly workings of the old 
man's face; ' besides, I was on horseback^ 
and how could he overtake me on foot ? ' 

" * There is a foot-path that is much 
shorter,' answered the father, with a 
dreadful look j * and if proof were want- 
ing, it is here,' he continued, pointing to 
the shoes and gaiters of the young man, 
which were covered with damp mud. 
M. Duval cast down his eyes without a 
word. 

" * And he sleeps,* the old man mut- 
tered, while his eyes glowed with a fear- 
ful light ; then with a desperate hand he 
grasped one of the pistols, and before 
the merchant could even move to inter- 
rupt his purpose, he lodged its contents 
in the brain of his guilty son. 

<< This is the crime upon which the 
court is now engaged in passing judg- 
ment, and it is the result of the trial, 
that we, and the crowds whom you have 
seen entering the hall, are so anxiously 
awaiting." 

Just then a multitude of people hur- 
ried down the staircase, and amid the 
confusion of voices that broke upon my 
ear, I heard frequently repeated the 
words ** banishment for life." J. G. W. 

NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS, 



TRAITS AMD TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL. 

Miss Pardoe's ** Traits and Traditions 
of Portugal" is rather an amusing book, 
though it does not deserve half the praise 
which has, with more gallantry than 
justice, been liberally bestowed on it. 
Ladies generally make good travellers; 
they notice a thousand little peculiarities 
which escape our duller optics, and are 
gossiping, graphic, and lively in descrip- 
tion. In the work before us, the au- 
thoress is much more entertaining when 
she gives us her own observations and 
impressions, than when she dresses up 
old traditions, with the unfailing accom- 
paniments of haughty marquezes, cowled 
monks, tender-hearted beauties, cloaks, 
guitars, serenades, and stilettos, though 
we must admit that some of these tales 
display considerable power of language. 
The work is disfigured, both to the eye 
and the taste, by one vile affectation — 
the continual use of Portuguese expres- 
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sions. Why give such every-day words 
as cloak, jacket, broom, looking-glass, 
etc., in the original, with the translation 
officiously waiting for us, in the shape 
of a note, at the foot, of the page ? If 
done to shew the world her acquaintance 
with the language, it is bad policy, for 
such an unnecessary display is always, 
and justly, looked upon as the ostenta« 
tion of a smatterer. He who is master 
of a foreign language, will fastidiously 
avoid such a barbarous medley. We 
will not, however, part with our author- 
ess in a bad humour. Many of her 
sketches are light and pleasing ; and she 
tells some curious anecdotes of Portu- 
guese manners and customs. As a spe- 
cimen of the manner in which they 
manage those interesting matters, court- 
ship and marriage, the following extract 
will shew. 

COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

** We arrived in town just in time to 
accompany the rector to the parish- 
church, to witness the ceremonial of a 
Portuguese wedding. When we entered, 
the bride^elect was on her knees between 
her two bride-maids; all three were 
dressed in black silk, and wore large 
cloaks with the hoods drawn over their 
heads, and long black veils beneath them. 
The youngest lady of the party sported 
a pair of white cotton stockings, and pale 
blue satin shoes, which was the only 
attempt at finery amongst them. The 
bridegroom wore a cloak of brown cloth, 
with gilt buttons on the shoulders. I 
never saw a more anti-bridal costume. 

" As we entered the church, each of 
the gentlemen was presented with a long 
wax candle, ornamented with painted 
flowers and gold leaf, which he held 
lighted during the whole of the cere- 
mony. The matrimonial rites were very 
simple : the contracting parties followed 
the rector to the extreme end of the 
aisle, close to the door of entrance — a 
short prayer was read — ^the lady repeated 
a few Latin sentences afler the priest — 
and the gentleman followed her example 
— one hand of each, during this portion 
of the ceremony, being covered up, 
clasped together in the surplice of the 
priest ; these, at the conclusion of what 
we supposed to be the mutual vow of 
acceptance, he sprinkled with holy water ; 
the ladies then knelt down at the church 
door, while the bridegroom and his 
friends followed the rector to the altar, 
where they remained for about two 
minutes, when the bridegroom very 
deliberately walked out of the church, 
followed by his two companions, scatter- 



ing sweetmeats as they went, to a crowd 
of dirty children, who thronged the 
entrance — and thus he made bis exit in 
a manner as anti-bridal as his costume, 
leaving the ladies to follow as they 
might I — and these people, we were toJd, 
were highly respectable, and tolerably 
wealthy. 

** It is not only possible, but extremely 
probable, that this couple had never ex- 
changed a word in their lives ; it being 
considered in Portugal, as the height of 
indecorum, even for an accepted lover 
to visit at the house of his mistress, save 
in the lower ranks, where convenience is 
the step-dame of custom. 

<< As a proof of this fiict, I will adduce 
the instance of a family on which (on 
our return from Coimbra) we were 
quartered, at the town of Villa Franca. 
The head of the house was a widower, 
and the father of four daughters; the 
elder of whom was married to an attor- 
ney, the other three being still resident 
under the paternal roof. They were the 
least attractive specimens of " le sexe'* 
that I ever remember to have seen, with 
the same advantages of station and res- 
pectability. Daniel Lambert, en jupony 
would scarcely have exceeded the elder 
in weight and circumference ; the second 
was like a leaf of dried tobacco, as long, 
as thin, and as uninteresting; and the 
other had a form like a feather pillow^ 
and a*&ce like a sheep ! 

" The centre grace was a bride-elect ; 
and in a fit of extreme courtesy, she one 
day asked me if I should like to see her 
lover. Of course, I expressed a becoming 
anxiety on the subject, and I was desired 
to hold myself in readiness at six o'clock 
that evening. I confess that I was some- 
what curious to see the suitor of such a 
mistress ; and I accordingly promised to 
be punctuaL Six o'clock came, and I 
was astonished, on walking into the apart- 
ment usually occupied by the family, to 
find the fair one alone; who, having 
embraced me, led me to a chair on the 
balcony, and established herself as my 
vM-a-vM. She then carefully drew the 
Venetian blind over the balcony, leaving 
us visible only from the two extremities 
of the said screen. All this ceremony 
was perfectly enigmatical to me, and I 
began to apprehend that I was to have 
the honour and happiness of being num- 
ber three, and, consequ.eii\\y,unedetrop! 
in a thorough love-scene; with this before 
my eyes, I ventured to inquire whether 
we should not be more conveniently 
situated in the room than the balcony ; 
but the lady looked astonished, as she 
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demanded, in her turn, how she should 
be able to see htm; and worse still, how 
he would be able to see her, if we were not 
in the balcony when he passed. 

** < Is he not then coming to visit you?' 
I inquired, in my ignorance, as I surveyed 
her careful co^re, her clean dress, and 
the tale-telling carnation in her bosom. 

She looked at me for a moment in 
perfect astonishment; and then cooUy 
informed me that in Portugal, holding 
any intercourse with the man whom you 
were to marry, was a thing unheard of — 
that she had never spoken to her intended 
husband in her life — ^but — ^that he every 
day sent a carnation to her ; which she 
wore in her bosom each evening at the 
hour when she expected him to pass the 
house, as a proof that his attentions were 
agreeable to her. And she assured me 
that nothing would offend her so much, 
as his allowing the weather, be what it 
might ; business, be it never so important ; 
or any occupation, be it as agreeable as 
heart could wish; to interfere with his 
punctuality in the performance of this 
duty. The first time she should resent the 
neglect by omitting to wear his carnation 
on the morrow ; and the second dere- 
liction from gallantry would infallibly 
subject him to fin^ and irrevocable 
dismission. 

*' At this period of the conversation 
the Senhor made his appearance — took off 
his hat as gravely as if he had been pass- 
ing a funeral, and — ^walked on ! The 
lady, on her side, bowed and smiled ; and 
then continued calmly to enlighten me 
on the subject of Portuguese courtship. 
She informed me, among other equally 
interesting particulars, that I now knew 
the reason why she did not comb out her 
hair, and wash her &ce when she rose in 
a morning — ^for both which indelicate 
habits I had frequently chidden her — she 
always put off her ablutions and their 
concomitant ceremonies until five o'clock, 
in order that she might look more beau- 
tiful when she met the passing glance of 
her namorado / This was, of course, an 
unanswerable argument; and having 
remarked that the lover (!) was a little 
ill-looking fellow, and decidedly many 
years younger than herself, I asked her 
whether she did not feel unhappy at the 
idea of marrying a man of whom she 
knew nothing. The reply to this ques- 
tion was as sensible, to the full, as her 
previous reasoning had been : — she liked 
the match extremely, for her intended 
husband was much more wealthy than 
the person who had married her sister, 
and she should consequently be enabled 



to dress better, and to give larger parties; 
besides, single women were not allowed 
to attend the assemblies at Villa Francoj 
and she was very fond of dancing. 

<< All this being extremely satisfactory, 
I had only one more question to ask — 
'how had he ventured to propose for 
her V That, also, was easily explained ; 
he was settled in life, and his friends were 
anxious that he should marry-r-her fiither 
having ascertained the fact, and knowing 
that he had plenty of money, had offered 
her to his family; which offer, as she had 
a fortune of four thousand half-crowns, 
they had joyfully accepted ! 

<< It is a singular fkct, that when, in 
Portugal, a lady is reputed to have such, 
or such a fortune, it is perfectly under- 
stood that she has not actually that sum 
in money: but, previously to the mar- 
riage, a friend is appointed by each family, 
and these two individuals value the bride's 
trinkets, clothes, and every article, how- 
ever trifling, which belongs to her ; and 
the father, when their value is thus 
ascertained and decided on, makes up the 
deficiency of her reputed property in 
specie !** 



MISCELLANIES. 



PRKCOCITT. 

The degree of talent and industry dis- 
played by boys is an erroneous index to 
their future character as men. The for- 
tunate competitors for school and univer- 
sity honours are not always — ^perhaps it 
may be said not often— eminent in after-, 
life; whilst the men who have failed in 
attaining these distinctions, not unfre- 
quently exhibit a degree of ability of 
which their early years afforded no indi- 
cation. — Thornton's Inditu 

CHKKKFULNKSS. 

It is better to tread the path of life 
cheerfully, skipping lightly over the 
thorns and briars that obstruct your 
way, than to sit down under every hedge 
lamenting your hard fate. The thr^ 
of a cheerful man's life, spins out much 
longer than that of a man who is con- 
tinually sad and desponding. Prudent 
conduct in the concerns of life is highly 
necessary — but if distress succeed, de- 
jection and despair will not afford relief. 
The best thing to be done when evil 
comes upon us, is not lamentation but 
action ; not to sit and suffer, but to rise 
and seek the remedy. 
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MANORIAL ARCHIVES. 

BY HORACE OUILFORD. 

(For the Parterre). 



KOMAMCK THK THIRD. 

THE SOLITARY GRANGE. 

The moonshine stealing o'er the scene. 

Had blended with the lights of eve ; 

And she was there, my hope, my joy, 

My own dear Genevieve ! 
She leaned against the armed man. 
The statue of the armed knight ; 
She stood and listened to my harp. 

Amid the lingering light. 
I played a sad and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story ,-> 
An old rude song, that fitted well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

Coleridffe't Dark Ladie, 
He is forsworn, if e'er those eyes of yoort 
Behold another day-break in the East. 
But even this night, whose black contagious 

breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day>wearied sun, — 
Even this ill night, your breathing shall expire. 

SnaJupeare. 
I chaunt the honours of old mansions ; 
a worthy theme of chronicle; a rich 
mine of romance ! 

That they were monuments of the 
opulence, the magnificence, and the do- 



minion of our forefiithers — that their re- 
verend frontispieces look on us as it were 
from beyond 

" The deep, backward abysm of time :" 

that their principal connexion is with a 
buried world, and that they hold con- 
verse with the living from among the 
dead, are not considerations to nod and 
sleep upon, if you be instinct with one 
spark of Uiat heavenly fire which ani- 
mates the earthy tenement called flesh 
and blood. 

The exquisite caprice of their archi- 
tecture — the noble disdain of rule which 
they exhibit, absolutely startling you by 
the incessant novelties of their detail, as 
you peruse them with reverential eye, 
forms, perhaps, their least charm. 

Their main attraction, in my opinion, 
has been always entirely independent of 
this circiu|^stance. 

I could ponder with admiration upon 
the mailed migesty of a great tower. I 
could hang enamotu'ed on the proportions 
of a scroll-work gable ; the mouldings of 
a single window would arrest, ay, recall 
my strict investigation ; and by a porch 
of foliated arch, or oak balustrade work, 
48 
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I could linger for hours ; but these ac- 
cessories, fascinating in themselves, were 
not altogether, if at all, necessary to rivet 
my regard for the antique dwelling. 

I have stood before a sulky, unoma- 
mented, uninviting house, that glowed 
through a few squinting lattices, under a 
nightmare of brooding chimneys, upon a 
goodfomothing moat half buried in foli- 
age ; and should have wondered why the 
earth cumbered itself with a burden that 
seemed ready and willing to sink into its 
bosom — bitt I knew its annals s had heard 
them by the winter fireside ; had mused 
on them under the dark hedge of rose- 
wildings in the midsummer meadow, 
and, comparing them with the lurking, 
equivocal- looking house itself, exclaimed, 
•* JEsto perpetua f " The deed, once done, 
is never forgotten. The ancient abode 
thenceforth assumes a mantle, which dis- 
guises, perhaps disfigures, but never dis- 
parages the pile. If it ceases to be the 
obscure home of happiness and health, 
it becomes, at least, the dreadfully fii- 
mous cenotaph of guilt ! 

The deed, the deed accursed, is redly 
engraved upon the door* posts, and the 
fatal legend,* ** jivoid it I Pass not by it I 
turn from it ; and pass away /" is omin- 
ously emblazoned above the gusty win- 
dows, darkening the very stones and 
bricks themselves. The traveller Ls at 
once warned and attracted, when at the 
close of his day*s journey, pacing over 
the glossy turf of the fragrant common, 
he observes the forlorn mass peering 
among the foliage in all its paraphernalia 
of degradation and doom, which not even 
the golden alchemy of sunset can en- 
liven. And when, at last, it hath rum- 
bled away, stone by stone, from men's 
eyes, the very trees around take up the 
tale from the ivy that muffles its ruins ; 
and the winds of heaven waft it abroad 
to their quarters. Nay, when the last 
bastion hath disappeared, how eloquent 
in its irregular modulations is the inno- 
cent turf of the tale tliat is never to die. 
I cannot forget the effect which the vast 
palladian fabric of old Elmhurst Hall 
produced upon my boyish imagination. 
I saw it once, and only once ; and, on 
that occasion, the nurse told me a horri- 
bly circumstantial story of its former 
master (a Biddulf, I think), who had 
killed his mistress, a woman of exqui- 
site beauty and rare accomplishments, 
by pushing her over the banisters of the 
grand staircase upon the chequered black 
and white pavement of the Hall below. 
I have the mansion completely before my 
• Proverbs of Salomon. 



view at this moment; it was one of those 
architectural marvels in which Inigo 
Jones contrived to make bulk majestic, 
and decoration chaste: but, alas! the 
weeds were flourishing in its iron-pali- 
saded court, its sashes rotting, and its sun- 
blistered door starting from its hinges. 

An author, among the most powerful, 
polished, and keen of this romance-writ- 
ing age, has said. ** Same houses have an 
expression as it were on their outward 
aspect, that sinks unaccountably into the 
heart, a dim mysterious eloquence, which 
dispirits and excites. You say some 
story must be attached to those walls ; 
some legendary interest of a darker 
nature ought to be associated with the 
mute stone and mortar; you feel a 
mingled awe and 'curiosity creep over 
you as you gaze/' 

How frequently indeed in '< Albion's 
elder day," was the castle or the manor- 
house built up, embattled and moated, that 
within its '* guilty 'closure," men might 
act such deeds as would have made the 
pavement of the city streets mutiny ; or 
the mountains of the desart topple over 
their heads ! 

Much of these ancient deeds of evil 
have come to light ; and the appearance 
or the remembrance even of the dwelling 
places they defiled, is terrific. But 
where are those, — the undivulged, the 
undiscovered, the unseen, save of Omni- 
science 9 They have no monunaent but 
the Old House. Men have "built them 
wide houses and large chambers, and 
cut out windows, and they are ceiled 
with cedar, and painted with vermilion*'* 
some four or five hundred years ago, and 
no chronicles appear of them, more re- 
markable than those appertaining to 
their bridal or baptismal festivals ; holo- 
causts of oxen, and cisterns of red wine ; 
but I tell you, that if the figures of yon 
tapestry could articulate, if the dead 
echoes of those embossed wainscots, and 
those emblazoned roof-trees could awaken 
with the words of old, they would furnish 
matter enough to adorn many a tragic 
tale, and point many a humiliating moral. 
In short, making every allowance for my 
peculiar prejudices, I cannot conceive a 
much more profitable study for a con- 
templative mind, than a few hours, spent 
alone, in some antique residence like 
Haddon Hall, or Naworth Castle, where 
everything is left so inviolately sacred to 
the genius of Ancestry, that you might 
fancy his stately step had only just 
marched forth at the gateway, with the 
feudal train. Nothing so vividly, and so 
* Jeremiah. 
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naturally suggests the trite, but most 
important reflection, ** What is man !" — 
Behold! — the edifice that arose at his 
command, the furniture his grandeur 
and bis taste accumulated, the tapestry 
that sheltered him from the wind, the fire- 
place that enhanced his enjoyments, the 
windows that gave him to view either 
the towered arches of his embattled quad- 
rangle, or the meadows and woods, and 
gardens of his domain ; the cedam bed, 
whose wrought velvet made a sanctuary 
for his repose, nay, the very blazon that 
beamed above his portal and his mantel- 
tree, mere emblems of his hr descended 
greatness, all remain, as they have done 
i^ ages past, and may do for generations 
to come; — ^while He, the learned, the 
ambitious, the gallant, or the good — 
hath gone down, with his high issue, to 
the tomb. The worm hath fettened upon 
his flesh, although the moth hath spared 
bis furniture; — his lofty nobility hath 
said unto corruption, "Thou art my 
&ther !" although the trees he planted 
have scarcely acquired the midway mag- 
nificence of their stateiiness and strength ; 
— the tabernacle of his body hath long 
ago mouldered into dust ; but the habi- 
tation of his honour, the pillars, the 
ramparts, the turrets, piled up to his re- 
nown, still burnish in the sun, and battle 
back the tempest. His thoughts have 
perished, — so have his works,^-or they 
have been entrusted to treacherous tradi- 
tion, or embellished by the false colours 
of conjecture ;— but the sacred retire- 
ment of the oratory, or the illustrious 
seclusion of the library, the munificent 
publicity of the baronial hall, or the plea- 
sant recreations of the alleys and flower- 
plots in the garden, survive, une£&ced by 
the transit of centuries, — melancholy 
receptacles of alien footsteps, patient wit- 
nesses of the rambler's impertinent prattle^ 
and pensive auxiliaries to the musings of 
the romantic moralist. 

Certes that master magician, that 
William Shakspeare, was i^ered into 
the very paradise of domestic romance, 
when he opened his eyes amidst the 
Feldon and Arden (the open country, 
and the woodland) of Warwickshire. 

From the towery palace of Earl Guy, 
with its wonderful Cedars of Lebanon, 
its musical Avon, and its green court of 
pine-trees ; to the elaborate gables, orna* 
mented chimney shafts and costly windows 
of rare workmanship, at Compton Wy- 
niate ; from the rook-haunted manor hall 
of Bilton, breathing all the luxurious 
qudntness of old &shionedEnglish homes, 
to the dreary, ghastly, half-turreted, half- 



dilapidated Grange of Causton, springing 
sheer from the middle of a wild green 
field, as though it had been a tent pitched 
at random by the patriarchs of old, with 
that solitary old a^ tree, suspending its 
candelabral branches over the moat, in 
whose mossy roots and herby bank I 
have gathered such fine blue violets. — 
This fertile, soft and umbrageous county 
abounds more in Old Houses, and what 
is better, in Domestic Traditions, than 
any of Uie midland districts I have yet 
visited. 

The villages, particularly those in the 
Arden or woodland region, are so exqui- 
sitely primitive in their situation, archi- 
tecture, and other characteristics, that 
you cannot help thinking, such as they 
are now, they were when the wonderful 
WilL wrote, i. e. about three hundred 
years ago ! You cannot take a spring 
afternoon walk, without intruding (you 
feel it an intrusion) unexpectedly uix>n 
one or other of these rural cabinets, ^ut 
and locked up in woodland, a perfect 
miniature of picturesque antiquity. A 
church, with ivied steeple, and em- 
blazed glass; a hall, distinguished by its 
superior decorations and bulk, heading 
a jumbled, up and down, particoloured 
retinue of farms, cotes, gardens, and 
orchards ; a little brook, a little bridge, 
and, leaning against the hollow trunk 
of a pollard elm, a little blacksmith's 
forge. 

There is not in all England, a town 
more solemnly invested with the purple 
and the pall 6£ dead antiquity tjian the 
spiry city of Godiva ; and, for a baronial 
ruin, you ought to see Kenilworth by 
such a twilight, as I beheld last April ; 
those four tsJl decorated windows of the 
great hall, and its majestic oriel, what 
time the gorgeous west painted afresh 
with peacock colourings, the yawning 
mullions, and transomes; and a cres- 
cent moon glided over a lucid pavement 
of stars, and a low sweet breeze 'plained 
through those incredible forests of ivy ; 
and you would deem that Master Shak- 
speare's panegyrist spake sooth, when 
he said that he had woven him by the 
Muses 

" A carious robe of sable grave. 
Fresh green, and pleasant yellow, red most 

brave; 
And constant bhte, rich pnrple, gailtless white, 
The lowly rasset, and the scarlet brieht. 
Branched and embroidered like rae painted 

spring, 
^ch leaf matched with a flower, and each 

string 
Of golden wire ; each line of silk there ran 
Italian works, whose threads the SiMen span. 
And there did sing, or seem to sing, the choice 
Birds of a foreign note, and various voice ; 
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Here bangs a mossy rock, there plays a fair 
Bat chiding foantain parled ; not the air, 
Nor clouds, northander, bnt were living drawn. 
Not ont of common tiffany, or lawn ; 
Bat fine materials which the Muses know. 
And only boast the coontries which they show.'* 

Many an hour, that sickness of body 
and disease of mind would have rendered 
insupportable, hath been soothed by rain« 
bles (with one dearest associate) through 
the baronial and ecclesiastical relics, the 
manorial and rural ornaments of thb 
peaceful, smiling province; and I trust 
that in the following narrative, assigned 
to its sequestered scenery, I may com- 
municate to others a portion of the en- 
tertainment it has aiforded myself. 

It was at that epoch of mystery and 
marvel, when the war-cries of the White 
and Red Roses began to wax fiiint; 
when England saw with perturbation 
and doubt, the high -blooded and hum- 
ble-badged house of Flantagenet, divided 
against itself; of its two crowned and 
anointed sovereigns, the one on the 
throne, and the other in the Tower; 
the buxom widow of a Lancashire knight 
advanced to be 

'*The imperial Jointress of onr warlike realm."* 
and a highreaching subject, powerful 
enough to make or unmake kings, 
awarding and withdrawing diadems at 
his will; while faction (like a shifting 
quicksand, converting a pleasant beach 
into a treacherous gulf) vacillated so 
much, that you knew not whether he 
who carved at your board to day, might 
not be firing your house to-morrow, 
that our story conunences. 

King Edward had been apparently 
firm upon the throne for about eight 
years, when the overpowering party, 
that the noble demagogue Warwick had 
won to his interest, disturbed his security ; 
and a circumstance which, in these times, 
would only have led to the downfall of 
ministers, was, at that day, sufficiently 
influential to menace, and indeed, partly 
accomplish the utter overthrow of the 
House of York. On this state of affairs, 
Hume has a striking passage, which I 
cannot refuse myself the gratification of 
transcribing. *< There is no part of 
English history since the conquest, so 
obscure, so uncertain, so little authentic 
or consistent as that of the wars between 
the two Roses. Historians differ about 
many material circumstances : some events 
of the utmost consequence, in which they 
almost all agree, are incredible, and con- 
tradicted by records ; and it is remark- 
able, that this profound darkness falls 
• Hamlet. 



upon us, just on the eve of the restora- 
tion of letters, and when the art of print- 
ing was already known in Europe. All 
we can distinguish with certainty, through 
the deep cloud which covers that period, 
is a scene of horror, and bloodshed ; 
savage manners, arbitrary executions, 
and treacherous, dishonourable conduct 
in all parties." 

Anthony Monkshaw, as &r as stature 
and sinew went, was a magnificent spe- 
cimen of the Franklin, or esquire of the 
middle ages. His height was that of a 
Titan ; and he combined such breadth 
of mould, with such activity of liinb, as 
we rarely find united in these giantless 
days. Though he was now pacing the 
declivity of years, few men far his younger 
would have cared to meet the Franklin 
of Heronswood on equal terms of com- 
bat. Anthony was, moreover, a clear- 
headed man, and successful in his enter- 
prises, because he was wary in his 
calculations. He was highly opulent, 
for that period, and had not only amassed 
estate upon estate, but had also mani- 
fested such solid proofs of his devotion 
to the White Rose in the shape of sun- 
dry bags of imprisoned angels, and 
coffers of golden rosenobles, tliat King 
Edward, edways an idolater of beauty, 
had commanded to be presented at court, 
and had treated with gracious distinc- 
tion, Monkshawe's only child Floralice, 
and had even honoured the Grange of 
Heronswood with his presence more 
than once. Anthony was not much 
elevated either in manners, habits, or 
costume, by these tokens of royal favour ; 
his pride it was, to be esteemed neither 
more nor less than the Franklin, the 
wealthy Franklin of Heronswood; and 
while he punctiliously exacted from 
those around him the exact measure of 
respect that his age, wealth, and station 
demanded, wo to the parasite who 
thought to ingratiate himself with Monk- 
shaw, by tendering more than he con- 
ceived to be his due ; — they never a second 
time ventured to encounter his con- 
tumelious reproach, or sarcastic con- 
tempt. 

He was equally rigid in the plainness 
of his costume ; and although, not only 
his fortune nearly centupled the sum, 
which, in those days of sumptuary re- 
traint, privileged the use of velvet, 
damask, and figured satin, but also the 
distinguished favour of King Edward, 
would have accorded to him any immu- 
nity of that description — still, Anthony 
Monkshaw persisted in one imvarying 
hue and fashion of habiliment, the 
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saddest and the homeliest ; and this cir- 
cumstance, added to his other qualities, 
mental and corporal, acquired him the 
title of the Grim Franklin. 

And thus flourished Anthony Monk- 
shaw, self-poised and self>appreciated ; 
eyen his idol, the White Rose Sovereign, 
he regarded with sentiments which, de- 
voted as they were, owed much of their 
devotion to that bigoted &ctionary feel- 
ing which led him to identify his monarch 
with himself. 

In two instances alone was Anthony 
of Heronswood known to have deviated 
from the general outline of character, 
thus roughly delineated. 

The one was, that however ordinary 
the rest of his attire might be, he uni- 
formly wore the weighty golden coUar of 
suns and roses interchanged, having the 
white lion of the house of March append- 
ed; Edward's favourite guerdon to his 
most distinguished adherents, and placed 
upon Monkshaw*s shoulders by that 
prince himself. 

The other exception to his general 
rule, referred to the bright creature who 
called the grim Franklin of Heronswood 
father. 

If Anthony disdained to look beyond 
himself for honour, gratification, or com- 
fort, he found so pleasing and so influen- 
tial a portion of that self in his daughter 
Floralice, that in lavishing upon her the 
most unbounded affection, and even de- 
ference, he fell into the common delusion ; 
and never doubted but he was enriching 
his child with the indulgences he was in 
fact bestowing upon himself. Nor had 
he occasion to detect his error so long as 
the tide of life carried along the interests 
of both in the same safe channel ; an ob- 
stacle however shot into the stream, and 
thenceforth the divided currents branched 
asunder. 

Floralice Monkshaw was now in the 
full roselike bloom of summer, and a 
splendid flower she was. 

Who has ever seen the Marchioness 
Jane of C — ? She might sit for the 
picture of Floralice ; but, to those who 
have not, I despair oi painting her. You 
would not call her musctdiite looking s for 
her expression was most magically soft 
when it beamed upon you, so you pro- 
nounced her heroic. You confessed that 
fierte sate throned and diademed upon 
her features ; but, in that queenly brow, 
and wreathing lip, you only felt how pass- 
ing beautiful pride could look ; and, if 
it had brought in its train the other 
deadless sins, you deemed that shrine 
might have made saints of them all. 



Floralice was a compound of the eagle 
and the dove. Where she loved, all con- 
siderations retired before it. Upon her 
father she doated ! and long and bright 
years threw no shadow upon her affection, 
which was as much love as gratitude. 
It was often jestingly asserted among 
her acquaintance, that, if she married, 
Floralice Monkshaw could never love a 
husband so entirely, even though she 
were to govern him as absolutely as her 
fiither. But the time came when Flora- 
lice was called upon to resign the gentle 
acquiescence in delightful feelings, and 
the passive exgoyment of indulged affec- 
tions ; and if the disturber of her sun- 
shine produced the most cruel conflict in 
her bosom, it was prindpaUy because he 
had dwelt there, side by side with her 
most cherished joys, too long to be eject- 
ed with ease when he could no longer 
be retained with impunity. 

Sir Baldwin Hercey was the only son 
of a Warwickshue knight, whose distin- 
guished exploits on the field of Azincour, 
had greatly advanced him in the favour of 
Henry the Fifkh, but whose zeal, in fur- 
nishing men and moneys for the French 
wars, had impoverished his estates to 
such an extent, that, out of eight lordly 
manors, only one remained to him, at the 
time when Henry's untimely death cut 
off all hope of present remuneration. 
The protectoral government overlooked 
him; and shortly after the last war was 
lost in France, the boy Baldwin was lefl 
an orphan, to the guardianship of the 
grim Franklin of Heronswood. He was 
brought up with the little Floralice, and 
there was scarcely a year's difference be- 
tween their ages. The eruption of the 
Rose conflicts effected (what political di- 
visions generally do) an irreparable breach 
between two old friendly ^unilies, whose 
amity had gone the length of a projected 
matrimonial alliance. 

Floralice, for the first time in her life, 
was thwarted by her father, in the matter 
on which the happiness of her life depend- 
ed; she was commanded to think no 
more of Baldwin Hercey at a time when 
she could think of nothing else ; in fine, 
the ivy was to be plucked from the elm, 
when the fibres of the one and the bark 
of the other made it impracticable, with- 
out fatal laceration to both. 

The grim Franklin, we may be sure, 
had not suffered Sir Baldwin to follow 
his hereditary inclination for the Lancas- 
terian rose, without employing all his 
rhetoric, enforced by some tolerably broad 
allusions to Floralice, in order to bias his 
young and enthusiastic ward: but all his 
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attempts had proved vain. Equally un- 
succesful too had been Anthony's en- 
deavour to alienate his daughter from her 
long cherished love. And so the affair 
ended. Sir Baldwin shared the battles 
and fortunes of king Henry : Monkshaw, 
with princely munificence, swelled the 
sinews of war from his own coffers to the 
duke of York and his sons, — and Flora- 
lice, through evil report and good report 
— in success or fiulure, in mournful sepa- 
rations or at clandestine interviews, ready 
alike to share the prosperity of her bcs 
loved with the most patient fondness, or 
to brave his misfortunes with the most 
generous abandonment of self; Floralice, 
the soft, the magnanimous Floralice, pre- 
served, or rather./^, her affection for 
Baldwin Heroey. 

At length the violence of the strife 
having much subsided, on the coronation 
of Edward the Fourth, Sir Baldwin 
found himself it is true^ in the reduced 
state comm<m to the partizans of the los- 
ing side, and the fierce Franklin now de- 
spised his poverty, as much as he loathed 
his politics; — but stiU, to Floralice he 
brought the same heart, — and a fisrm, 
Flor^ce thought, immeasurably im- 
proved by the hardy exercise of war, tem- 
pering the ripened vigour of manhood. 
Of course Hercey was not to be seen 
openly at Heronswood: so a regular 
system of private meetings was arranged 
between them; Floralice only stipulating 
that she should not be requested to aban- 
don her &ther, so long as his hostility 
against Sir Baldwin, or, what was much 
the same thing, his l^e, lasted. 

Now there was a certain Luke Tyler, 
near kinsman to the grim Franklin of 
Heronswood, who had always made a 
third in those youthful intimacies that 
grew up and flourished under the auspices 
of Monkshaw. He was ever a cringing, 
supple, crafty knave, and vindictive withal, 
as tlie rattlesnake, though, less generous 
than that reptile, he never gave notice of 
his spring. 

The same qualities, not the less evil 
for being so paltry, which made Floralice 
dislike and contemn master Luke as a 
boy, excited her detestation when he 
grew to manhood. 

Between Sir Baldwin and Tyler, how- 
ever, there was a sort of friendship ; for, 
ever since Luke had felt the weight of 
young Heroey's arm, one day, that he 
thrashed him pretty sufficiently, for 
stealing some candied plumbs from the 
weeping Floralice, he had outwardly 
shewn him as much respect as was need- 
ful to impose upon his unscrutinizing 



nature; while from that time forth, to 
the hour of his death, a spirit of inmuMr- 
tal malice, at once crawling and bound- 
less, timid yet greedy, influenced Tyler's 
conduct towards Sir Baldwin Hercey. 

The mantle of friendship Luke con- 
ceived to be the safest cover for his 
machinations; and as the warriors of old 
approached the beleaguered city under 
their Testudo, so did Luke Tyler skulk 
into the heart and fortunes of the youth- 
ful knight, only to ascertain in what 
places they might be assailed, and where 
they were most vulnerable. 

Sir Baldwin Hercey would have 
hesitated to acknowledge Tyler as his 
friend; there was neither congeniality 
nor equality for that; but he flattered 
bims^f he had given the hound a salu- 
tary correction, which had amended his 
manners ; and as a subjugated province 
is often amused by the victor with 
empty baubles, to compensate the actual 
dishonour it has sustained, so Luke 
Tyler was treated by Baldwin with a 
reckless generosity, too much alloyed by 
undisguised contempt to be palatable to 
that keen-eyed individual. Master 
Luke, however, reaped too much of 
paltry gratification to his malice from 
the aavantages which the precipitate and 
somewhat haughty temper of Sir Bald- 
win afforded him, not to endure, with 
abject dissimulation, all the young 
knight's assumed superiority, till at 
length Sir Baldwin's unsuspecting heart 
misgave him for his injustice, and from 
that time forth, the inmost chambers of 
Hercey's bosom were laid open to the 
insidious foe ; its own best feelings having 
traitorously unbarred the doors. 

It could scarcely be said that Luke 
ioved Floralice Monkshaw; indeed it 
may be disputed whether he loved a 
single human being, even himself not 
excepted ; but he was an admirable 
hater; and as he proceeded in his path 
of skulking malice, employing the 
smooth pebble from the brook, as well 
as the poisoned arrow from the quiver; 
turning aside either to trample upon a 
flower, or uproot a plant, he came, at 
length, upon the bower of love, into 
whose recesses no snake had yet glided ; 
yet in crawled Luke, and very nearly 
got his reptile head crushed in the 
attempt. 

Truth to say, however successftil 
Tyler might have been in his lesser ma- 
chinations ag^nst Baldwin, he was sin- 
gularly infeUcitous when he proceeded 
to designs of a larger growth. 

Educated at the Priory of Saint Se- 
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pulchre, at Warwick, Luke Tyler had 
cultivated all the higher and more refined 
accomplishments, which in those days a 
monastery alone could teach. 

He was a beautiful illuminator; no 
mean limner, and excelled in the ex- 
ercise of several crafts ; in architecture 
he viras a special proficient; legendary 
lore found a capacious cabinet in his 
brain ; he could somewhat of music ; 
nor of all the sonnets to his mistress's 
eyebrow, were those the meanest that 
flowed from the pen of Master Luke. 

All these, and every other means 
which his subtle engine suggested, did 
Tyler put in requisition in favour of 
Floralice, from the first moment he per- 
ceived her inclination to Sir Baldwin 
Hercey. And so far he succeeded, that 
the communings between him and Flo- 
ralice became far more frequent than 
Hercey (whose less scientific pursuits 
led him to heath and forest) quite ap- 
proved. Luke's likings, however, fed 
upon Baldwin's dislikes; so he perse- 
vered, and, as he thought, prospered. 
But Fortune, whatever she may do to 
the brave, does not always favour the 
unscrupulous; and just when Luke 
Tyler had attained the point at which 
he imagined he might unfurl the banner 
of his hopes, the fickle jade tore it down, 
and trampled it under foot. To speak 
plainly, he one day told Floralice Monk- 
shaw that he loved her, and she told him 
what we may as well not repeat. 

Repulsed in this quarter. Master 
Luke applied himself to cultivate the 
good graces of the grim Franklin him- 
self ; but here he had apparently still 
less chance of success. Old Anthony 
had no very violent love for any of his 
poor kinsfolk. If they were independ- 
ent, and kept aloof from the rich Frank- 
lin, they were welcome to do so ; he 
never troubled his pate about them. If 
they haunted the dreary courts and 
dingy halls of Heronswood, so much the 
better, as long as they would patiently 
dance in his round, and while their 
habits and opinions jumped with his 
humour ; but there was the difliculty. 

At once the most suspicious and the 
most intolerant man alive, Monkshaw 
endured not the slightest contradiction 
or stricture; while a snarl and a shew 
of teeth (well if it were not a head and 
shoulders ejection through the gateway ! ) 
were the imiform and inevitable guerdon 
of ill-timed conciliation or unskilful 
flattery. 

But even with the impracticable 
Franklin, Luke, as usual, for some time 
played his part successfully. 



If Anthony could endure, he must 
needs a^ee with Master Tyler in con- 
versation ; and at such times he would 
shoot forth, from under his grey beetling 
eyebrows, a meteor glance of something 
very like complacency, at Luke's com- 
ments upon men and x^anners. A 
growl of welcome from Monkshaw's 
cavernous jaws, generally hailed his ap- 
pearance at the homely but abundant 
board ; and a gripe like a Bramah screw, 
accompanied the bidding to a repeated 
visit. 

And when the Civil War broke out, 
just as the Lancasterian Hercey's star 
declined at Heronswood, did the V orkist 
Tyler's culminate. 

So now, dear and much-enduring 
reader, behold Luke Tyler at once the 
rejected suitor of Floralice, the treache- 
rous confidant of Sir Baldwin Hercey, 
who hath just been permitted to repos- 
sess his impoverished manor at Bedford, 
and the identical person now walking in 
yonder meadow with that dark burly 
man of age, who is dressed in a tawny 
leathern jerkin, partially covered by a 
cloak of russet serge ; a fox fur tipped 
about his shoulders, and upon his broad 
furrowed brow, a slouching cap, large 
and wide, utterly unornamentec^ whose 
colour, originally scarlet, had now, from 
time and weather stains, assumed a most 
truculent die of blackish red ; the far re- 
fulgent collar of suns and roses glowing 
over all this worn-out mockery of hu- 
mility, marks him at once for the grim 
Franklin of Heronswood. 

It was the afternoon of a blazing 
summer's day. Old Dunsmoor, with 
his patches of ancient trees and open 
fells intermixed, lay panting and parch- 
ing beneath the meridian sun. Not a 
breeze durst stir, and the steer and the 
steed stood motionless in the shallow 
waters of the old pit, which scarcely 
reached their knees, and whose high red 
banks were wooded with luxiu-iant but 
motionless trees; the verdure of leaf 
and herb was thirsty and dull ; the very 
shade was hot, and the grass dry. The 
weathercock on Bilton steeple was shin- 
ing and asleep ; and the little blue brook, 
that used to twine like a coloured snake 
around those delightful meads, now 
plaintively tinkled over its enamelled 
bed, whose Mosaic had lost half its 
brilliance. 

Anthony Monkshaw, after lending a 
heedful ear to some communication from 
bis associate, stalked before him through 
the blinding heat of the meadow, leaping 
the river which bisected it with a strength 
and agility that put to shame the awk- 
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ward sprawl of Luke, and clearing a 
idle that led into a thicket of princely 
old timber ; here, having reached a spot 
where their conversation might be free 
from intruders, and themselves pro- 
tected from the insupportable heat, the 
Franklin paused until his laggard kins- 
man should come up with him. 

A close and grass-grown alley, where 
the woodbine hung in perfumed clusters 
upon the maple, and the briony, strang- 
ling what she embraced, spread in mere- 
tricious draperies over the hazel, led 
them into a sylvan area, where, at 
regular intervals, the trunks of elm, ash, 
and oak trees, soaring into the summer 
heavens, concealed their height from the 
eye. Massive columns were their stems, 
and their lowest boughs meeting at a 
great distance from the earth, lent the 
place a resemblance to some old Gothic 
Chapter-house. Thick, bright, and 
feathery, sprang the fern beneath; and 
bashfully blue, the light harebell wooed 
in vain the far distant breezes to its 
fragile clusters. A few patches of 
gleaming sky from above, and the sunny 
glow through the boles and vistas rare, 
redeemed that grove from the character 
of gloom, which the loftiness of the trees, 
the masses of foliage, the profound still- 
ness, and the very form of the inclosure 
contributed to produce. 

Here then halted Anthony Monk- 
shaw, awaiting with grim composure the 
approach of the discomfited Luke, who 
hurried panting up the alley, and at 
length reached the old Franklin, the 
usual clayey hue of his brow and cheek 
being now diversified with streams of 
perspiration ; and his rats-tail hair more 
hopelessly lanky than ever. 

Monkshaw, in the meanwhile, stood 
as calm and as cool as if he had been 
airing himself in the pleasant solary at 
his own manor house; and with a 
grisly smile he thus began : — 

« And now, Master Luke, sith thou 
hast drawn breath, and wiped thy brow, 
prithee impart these weighty tidings, 
that were too pregnant and too delicate 
to'trust the echoes of yon moated Grange 
withal." 

'< A bird of the air shall carry the 
matter ! " was Luke's reply, conveyed in 
a low cowardly tone, as strongly contrast- 
ed with the Franklin's bluff round voice, 
as his grovelling, chidden air was to 
Anthony's dreadnought figure. — 

« A bird of the air, good kinsman, shall 
carry the matter : and, even in this deep 
woodland, I would use caution, lest " — 

*' Lest we offend the Erl-king— eh ? — 
that woht to scare our Saxon ancestors : 



bring upon us a troop of 
nymphs and fauns, in the character of 
eaves-droppers ! Body o* me man ! what, 
is this mystery so sacred, that even these 
old silent woods are not to hear it, lest 
they should babble when the wind comes 
back again to set them a nodding and 
gossiping? — Why, one would think 
there was to be another tale of the 
bloody templar ! " 

'<If he whom men call the grim 
Franklin of Heronswood, take not the 
better head,*' was Luke's bold reply, 
« the Bloody Templar's Chronicle may 
find a sequel yet ! " 

Anthony raised his shaggy brows, and 
opened wide his clear blue eyes upon the 
speaker, — but Luke had chosen his tone 
well, and the attitude of importance, and 
even of admonition, which now charac- 
terized the supple kinsman, was so novel 
that it partly startled, and partly pleased 
the grim Franklin. 

*« Well, well man ! I will be patient ! 
Thou knowest I deem not li^Uy of 
thee, though I do gird at thee some 
times ! Mass ! there are few of whom 
Anthony Monkshaw would either stoop 
to mquire, or tarry to hear advice ! but I 
trust thy love to our house, and I know 
thou bearest a brain !^-out with it then ! 
why hast brought me out here, like a 
love- sick virgin forsooth, to a woodland 
tryste with her lover ! " , 

The grim Franklin laughed aloud at 
his own conceit; — and the explosion 
hushed the gentle hollow melody of a 
wood-pigeon, the only voice of that sultry 
hour that was swelling forth its indolent, 
peaceful coo from an adjacent pine. 

" It is not here ! — the lover's tryste 
you speak of is not here ! " and Tylei* 
paused, either from embarrassment or 
design ;— if from the latter motive, he 
soon saw cause to repent it, for Monk- 
shaw's wrath arose, his very beard stirred 
with ire; and his eyes contracted, and 
his teeth closed, as if to let as little as 
possible of the internal Au*y escape before 
its time. 

« Master Luke Tyler!" he said, and 
this time, Luke had no occasion to com- 
plain of his loud voice, for the prattle of 
the brook might be heard above it ; — 
" Master Luke Tyler ! whether you deem 
the granger of Heronswood hath as small 
value for his time, as a slothful hanger- 
on, boots not me ! — but, you have made 
me dance at your bidding, and, if my 
music is to be no better than a fool's 
babble, — I will look to the musician. 
Dog ! let me depart with my errand, or 
by heaven's, I'll brain thee ! " 

And, suiting the action to the word, 
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Anthony lifted a walking staff, whose 
size and shape, added to his own massive 
rugged figure, made him no mean repre- 
sentative of the well-known Warwick 
cognizance. — Luke's presence of mind 
wavered for a moment only, — he had not 
so long studied] the grim Franklin for 
nothing. 

*' £squire of Heronswood ! " he said, 
and even Monkshaw felt he spoke with 
dignity, << demean not yourself in the 
presence of your poor cousin, whose duty, 
as well as wish, it is, to respect the head 
of his house. — How would you have me 
speak, when my speech so nearly involves 
that house— ay, touches the very heart of 
its honour ! " 

Monkshaw lowered his staff, and as if 
ashamed of his passionate violence, turned 
slightly aside, listening with bent brow, 
and hands woven over his ragged sta£^ as 
Luke resumed his speech. 

<< Mine is a difficult, and an irksome 
office. — I stand distracted between inter- 
est for my kinsman's honour, and affec- 
tion for an old friend. If partiality for 
my friend sways me, I become an accom- 
plice in a subject's disloyalty, and a child's 
disobedience: if zeal for the house, of 
which I am but a withered branch, pre- 
vail with me — how shall I escape impu- 
tations of treachery and selfishness? " 

Here Master Tyler sighed profoundly, 
and looked askance at the Franklin. 

That furtive and instantaneous glance, 
shewed him how accurately he had cal- 
culated. Monkshaw had dismissed all 
fury from his brow; a new feeling 
seemed to have awakened there, but it 
was that dubious, indefinite expression 
which the sky wears before a change in 
the elements; or a strange dog, while 
you caress him, before he either shews 
his teeth, or wags his tail ! — His ruddy 
cheek, at first grew pale, and then 
coloured over from his temples to his 
very throat; his breathing became thick, 
and violent, but he maintained his half- 
averted posture, and seemed, at length, 
made up to await Luke's tidings, till 
they came in his own good time. 

Tyler saw that the Franklin, by this 
time, was primed for his intelligence, — 
so he proceeded. 

<<Will my honoured kinsman bear 
with me, while I unfold what must be 
more painful for me to speak, than even 
for him to hear ? " 

<' S'death man ! do but speak out, 
and if thy words stretch me a corpse 
upon the earth, it will be better than 
this racking ! " 

*' Your daughter "— 
«Whatof/ier?'* 



« And Sir Baldwin Hercey "— 

«* Who ! "— 

" Your daughter and Sir Baldwin 

Hercey are in the habit " 

" Patience of heaven ! did I ever 
dream to hear those two names coupled 
together again! — speak not, — breathe 
not, look not one more syllable ! — It is 
enough, and nwre — oh death of my life ! 
is it come to this ? " 

The old man dropped his staff, and 
staggered against the rough trunk of an 
immense elm. Supporting his shaking 
frame with one hand, with the other he 
motioned away Luke Tyler, who how- 
ever advanced, seeihg it was the Hme; 
and poured with ruthless pertinacity, his 
unwelcome information into the ears of 
the stricken and overpowered Franklin. 
'< But, I must speak, and you must 
HBAa ! They have been in the constant 
habit of meeting under the great elm, 
by the bloody Templar's monument. I 
have myself often been privy to their 
interviews; and, unknown to them, I 
have still oftener watched them." 

" And yet dared to conceal it from 
me?" 

** Your pardon, sir ! — I did but bide a 
fitting time. Mistress Floralice hath 
promised to fly with Baldwin Hercey 
this very night ; — and, and — how could 
I see your child and your estates grasped 
by those hands, so redly gilded with 
Yorkist blood ! " 

" He dies for it ! " shouted the Franklin. 

" And which would scatter the 

treasure of your stuffed coffers, among 
the rallying and replenished ranks of 
Lancaster ! '* 

'* By the saint who distinguished my 
day of birth ! — ^by that planet Saturn, the 
ascendant of my fortunes ! — ^by light and 
darkness, — by hope and by despair, — ^by 
every oath that heaven records, and earth 
holds binding, — this Baldwin Hercey 
shall die the death! Have they met 
often? that I should ask! and theel — but 
HAVE they often met?" 
** Nightly." 

« And will, this evening, thou saidst, 
this very evening?" 
" After moonrise." 

''Then, of that moon let him make 
much, for sun I swear he never shall see 
more! But where bides he, — ^where 
tarries this skulking prowler about my 
fold?" 

"Sir Gerald Vernon, his father's 
ancient brother-in-arms, and, as thou 
knowest, much favoured by the King, 
although no friend to thee, holds him in 
high hospitality at Bilton HalL" 

"Sir Gerald Vernon! doth he so? 
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then, 1^ Gerald Vernon look to your- 
self, — faith, I'll curtail your courtesies, 
if they are to be the cover for assailing 
your neighbours ! Look to your goodly 
manor too, Sir Gerald Vernon ! King 
Edward shall hear how you harbour bis 
rebels! Out upon this railing babble, 
what is ^ to me? But, Luke, come 
nearer ! I say, my &ithiul Luke ! — this 
love-sick thief— this moonlight paramour 
must be met with." 

«Oh, Sir! be cautious; your success 
in such an encounter slays your friend's 
son." 

** I would slay my own in such a cause ; 
ay, if heaven had blessed me with one 
the very mirror of his age, I would peril 
my life to destroy his." 

** But your failure''^- 

« Seals my loyalty with my blood ! I 
teU thee, Luke, thai blood is curdling 
into poison every moment the felon lives. 
My sovereign and my daughter, mine 
allegiance and my love: — oh-h! she 
could never be so mad ! Edward him- 
self hath singled her forth ; men said she 
might have shared his throne ! she could 
never be so base\ this beardless champion 
of the wolfish Margaret! this ingrate, 
who, after shaking a firebrand at the 
house which sheltered him, comes by 
night to plunder what he could not 
destroy in the day; this incendiary, as 
ready to undermine a family as to over- 
turn a kingdom; — oh! Floralice, thou 
Gouldst never be so abandoned!*' 

"Of that, mine esteemed kinsman 
may satisfy himself — if he will deign to 
present to Mistress Floralice this token, 
of which I was commissioned by Sir Bald- 
win to be the bearer." 

And Luke, as he spoke, drew forth a 
gimmal ring, with a ruby and turquoise 
so cut as to represent two hearts joined 
in one, the hoop being of solid gold 
most exquisitely branched and chased. 

Monkshaw seized and thrust the jewel 
into his vest, and, after musing awhile, 
with hand drawn over his brow, he said : 

"Luke! wilt hold with me to the 
Templar's Tomb to-night? " 

"Why, of a surety, in so delicate a 
matter you would not wish your ser- 
vants" 

"Not for the kingdom! it would be 
said the Franklin of Heronswood had so 
lost all pith and manhood, that he was 
forced to trust the hands of his servants 
for the chastisement of a traitor!" 

" Truth ! and then they might chatter 
too, what were best concealed !" 

" 'Tis not to be thought of; wilt aid 
me then in cutting out, and keeping 



secret, this cancer to my honour, or 
(and he darkened into a fiendish glow) 
art thou but the carrion crow, that can 
croak out the quarry, but stoops not 
upon it till it be slaughtej-ed?" 

Luke cursed the savage insolence of 
old Anthony, in his heart, but the very 
rage he inwardly felt, gave him courage 
to make the decisive attempt he had long 
meditated. 

" Franklin of Heronswood ! I will go : 
— *and for thy taunt, know, that the 
tameless eagle never struck down his 
prey more boldly than I shall to night, 
if— I strike for myself!" 

"What mean ye?" 

" That I have long adored your daugh- 
ter Floralice, that I am your nearest 
kinsman, and that if I peril my life in 
this matter" 

" Hold Luke ! thou fool and braggart, 
but far greater knave ! hol4, on your life ! 
By heaven I do esteem thy tale a forgery ; 
false and black as thine own heart] — 
Thou, dare so much as let thy dreams 
wander that way ! Thou /—-begone sir ! 
and see my face no more ! A carrion 
crow ! with a vengeance ; if I had said 
apye — an empty, mischievous, rapacious 
pye, — it had been nearer the mark ! — 
Hark ye, sirrah ! if thy tale be false, I 
will wring that very neck of thine before 
the hangman can clutch it ; if true, this 
night shall satisfy me. But know, that 
should I meet yon red-rose robber at the 
Templar's tomb, (as, well I trust to slay 
him Cf I do /) I would rather myself lead 
him by the hand to Heronswood ; place 
in his girdle the key of my coffers ; lay 
at his feet the titles of my estate ; and 
knit into his bloody grasp, the soft white 
fingers of my FloraJice ; — ^ay, kneel at 
his very shoes, and bid him command me 
for Henry of Winchester, — than brook 
the presence of one whom I alike discre* 
ditand despise !" 

With these words the grim Franklin 
struck the cowering Luke no light blow 
with his walking staff; and then stalked 
savagely away through the meadows, to 
his old lair at Heronswood, leaving his 
kinsman smarting with bodily pain, and 
in such a state of mind, as we had rather 
not endeavour to analyse. 

Heronswood Hall, or Grange, as An- 
thony Monkshaw 's proud humility 
thought proper to entitle his abode, pre- 
sented a style of manorial residence of 
which very few specimens have survived 
to the present day. I myself have only 
seen one^ and its peculiar characteristics 
of uncouth architecture, and solitary 
situation, attracted more frequently my 
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vagrant feet when J was a seho<^boy at 

R -, than any other object in that 

fair neighbourhood. 

Heronswood Hall, then, occupied no 
mean space in the centre of a large 
meadow, built at various periods; the 
Knglish architect might have traced 
there the monuments of his skill asso- 
ciated at random with masses of Saxon 
and Norman masonry. 

With that most liberal disr^ard of all 
imitbrmity and consistency, which so 
often produces the highest effects of 
picturesque beauty, Heronswood en- 
throned its multifarious buildings about 
a great irregular court, not altogether 
square nor circular, but of sufficient ex- 
tent for a far more important edifice. A 
wide and forbidding moat sullenly sur- 
rounded the pile, across which a bridge 
led to the gate-house tower, which form- 
ed the sole access to the old Grange, and 
whose arch, wide yawning in the day 
time, disclosed the gaunt unwieldy 
buildings within ; no great attraction to 
the few, whose wanderings conducted 
them to that solitary spot. A deep co- 
lonnade of wood and stone, extending its 
arches along two sides of the court, and 
surmounted by the aolary, a pleasant sort 
of conridor, with a long range of lathed 
windows and balustrades, communicating 
with the court by a broad open staircase, 
banistered and pillared with oak, struck 
the eye, on entering, by its peculiar 
grace&lness. 

This with the two towers (rude enough 
in themselves, but still towers) of the 
gateway, and lockhouse, constituted the 
only portions of this strange fabric which 
it is possible to denomiTHUCf if we except 
one or two florid oriels, and a porch of 
later date, with steps ascending to the 
hall, which revealed their elaborate orna- 
ments here and there, just as Serena 
might have looked among the Satyrs. 
But these, although of far richer decora- 
tion, and more dignified character, were 
not unpleasingly combined with craggy 
loo&f colunmar chimneys, striped wood- 
worli^ low door ways, jutting piers, dingy 
weathercocks, and gables high up, pro- 
jecting so hr into the court, that they 
hung like cages in the air. In short the 
Solitary Grange, in all its combinations, 
wore an air of independence, perhaps 
defiance, that greatly resembled grandeur, 
if not sublimity. 

Two or three pine trees of enormous 
»ze, and reverend age, tossed their fune- 
real shadows across the court, and peering 
above its jagged roofs, their i>onderous 
branches seemed to be looking around to 



see if ev^ything beyond the old pile were 
as gloomy and didl as its interior, at once 
their cradle, their prison, and their grave. 
The clock, a vast brasen dial, with figures 
like Anakim, stood glaring from its 
tower, in a corner of the court, over 
against its brother at the eaieway ; and 
seldom did that dull area listen to other 
sounds than the hours that pealed from 
the one, and the bell that jingled in the 
other. 

Meal time or mass timcy the arrival of 
a guest, or the approach of a stranger, 
formed the sole topics that set these old 
cronies a gossiping, — and even then you 
might imagine those dreary disheartening 
tolls, to be the very groans cf Time, as he 
heavily and dismally fleeted over the 
solitary Grange. 

Anthony Monkshaw hated many ser- 
vants, and all those employed ux>on his 
extensive farms, were accustomed to lodge 
in the villages and cotes round about. 
So that, with the exception of the old 
porter and his wife, with their son, who 
officiated in the hall, three women ser- 
vants formed the whole establishment at 
Heronswood; and of those, two were 
considered as the peculiar and special at- 
tendants of Mistress Floralice, who, in 
herself, her attire, and her establishment, 
formed an exception to every thing else 
belonging to Anthony Monkshaw and 
his solitary Grange. 

But if the interior of the mansion of 
Heronswood were thus gloomy, it only 
kept the promise which its exterior made 
to the passenger's eye. The moat which 
shut in its patchwork structures, shut out 
nothing but a broad pasture of fine old 
turf thinly dotted with a few magnificent 
elms, and the prospect was barricaded 
at some distance by woodland, or termi- 
nated in the fells of dreary Dunsmoor, 
beyond which, the broad sable tower of 
Dunchurch formed the sole object. 

Floralice sate in her private bower, 
and no ogre, captivated by the lady whom 
he had intended for his own ravenous 
maw; no enchanter who, guarding his 
castle with dragons and demons to others, 
made it a bower of bliss to the damsel he 
wished to ensnare, could have furnished 
a more delicious chamber than the con- 
centrated love of an idolising father had 
here built for his only child. 

But the splendours of that period, gor- 
geous as they are to the fancy and 
pleasant in delineation, are somewhat 
monotonous ; and, though we may love 
to picture an apartment hung all over 
from floor to ceiling, with storied dra- 
peries, depicting 
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• " High towen, fair templei, goodly theatres; 

Strong walls, rich porches, princely palaces. 
Large streets, brave booses, sacred sepulchres I 

Snre gates, sweet gardens, stately galleries. 
Wrought with fair pillars, and fine imageries ; 



^et a hif^er, and indeed paramount ob- 
ject interposes between us and them. 

Most yividly have I in my mind's eye, 
at this moment, the rosewrought span- 
drils, and elaborate mouldings of that 
arched oriel ; together with the bumine 
intensity of the blue and yellow and rra 
which dow upon its legendary glass. 
How odorous those fresh rushes smell ! 
what gushing music does the summer 
wind breathe up that broad palisaded 
staircase, courting, through its pillared 
sides, all the sweet influence of sun and 
air, but protected by its long shelving 
roof from rain and wind ! That massive 
cabinet* the sumptuous spoil of Agra or 
of Delhi ; and that gaudy coloured bird, 
swinging upon his gilt perch, demon- 
strate that master Anthony hath taxed 
the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, for 
tributes to his darling. 

But Floralice herself is there, and 
monopolises both heart and eye. 

Not that high < fontange' of crimson 
and azure silk, streaming in long folds 
from her stately head, but the clear 
smooth cheek, and migectic forehead, and 
the hair bright in its darkness, and the 
dread beauty of the glittering eye, that 
beamed beneath it ;— not the broad girdle 
of embroidered satin, with its sumptuous 
clasp of silver lions studded with ame- 
thysts, a gift from king Edward himself, 
— but the graceful waist it adorned;— 
not the voluminous train of blue samite, 
with its ermine border sweeping half 
across the room, but the exquisite little 
foot and ancle it disclosed, would have 
commanded your admiration, dear reader, 
— and even they, had you conversed with 
Floralice Monkshaw, would have retired 
before the more attractive charms of her 
mind. 

"For that same goodlie hoe of white and red. 
With which the cheeks are sprinkled, shall decay; 
And those sweet rosie leaves so fairly spread 
Upon the lips, shall fade and fall away 
To that they were, even to corrupted clay; 
That golden wire, those sparkling stars so bright. 
Shall torn to dust, and lose their goodly light 
"But that fair lamp, from whose celestial ray 
That light proceeds, which kindleth Uver's fire. 
Shall never be exiingoished nor decay 1 
But when the viUI spirits do expire. 
Unto her native planet shall retire ; 
For it is heavenly born, and cannot die. 
Being a parcel of the purest sky.'> 

Phyllis, her favourite handmaiden, 
stood behind her chair, whose dark 
• Spenser's Rains of Time. 
+ Spencer's Hymns. 



sculptured back, resembling the foliated 
and feathered shrine in some old minster, 
was padded with red velvet. 

The young lady's soft white arm sup- 
ported her cheek, and by that dubious 
air, half sunshine and half gloom, in her 
oontempktive countenance, you might 
divine the theme of her thoughts before 
she breathed them. 

"No, no! good Phyllis!— it may not 
be I— often have my thoughts turned that 
way, and as often have they recoiled 
with a dismay I cannot master, as they 
encountered my father's image: trust me 
wench ! were I to adventure the measure 
thou taikest of, it would break his heart ! " 
"Troth!" said the petted attendant, 
" It would have store of tough sinews 
and hard ribs to penetrate, before it 
reached so far !*' 

**I teU thee, girl!— my flight with 
Baldwin Hercey, would unchain a wUd 
fiend there, that would break all down, 
were the sinews iron, and the ribs brass ! 
Oh no, no I I will never desert my poor 
rash father !** 

'* WeU ! for my part," said Phyllis, « I 
am but a poor casuist, — ^yet I ponder 
much, whether it be worse to keep one's 
true love, night after night, in a dreary 
haunted wood, and all for a sugared word 
and a honeyed kiss— or, to go off with 
him at once, and so make an end. Marry, 
you offend the Franklin either way !— 
And, by my goodly ! here he is, coming 
back from the meadows. Saints be good 
to us! what ails the master? he runs 
through the gateway like a wounded 
wild boar!" 

Floralice turned excessively pale, but 
°uM?^' *'^"'®^ "®^ ^o'^e ; and no scared 
child ever fancied that rawhead and 
bloody bones were clamping up the stair- 
case to its nursery, with half the dismay 
she experienced as her sire's giant strides 
ushered him into her bower. 

She attempted to rise, on his entrance, 
but sank down trembling. 

Monkshaw's appearance was terrific ; 
but the mute meaning of his bloodshot 
eye, pale face, and bristling hair, needed 
no other interpreter than the fatal Gim- 
mal Ring, which he silently held up be- 
fore his stricken daughter's eyes. 

Phyllis, with an involuntary impulse, 
made two steps in advance of her young 
mistress' chair, as if to interpose between 
her and the menacing attitude of the 
grim Franklin. But Monkshaw silently 
signed to her, that she must leave the 
room : and her hesitation in obeying was 
quickly decided by the look and tone 
which accompanied the single word 
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« begone!" Phyllis vanished like the 
lightning from a tempestuous heaven. 

Monkshaw closed and fastened the 
narrow arched door upon her ; drew over 
it the gaudy tapestry ; and then, either 
ashamed to shew his fury, or beginning 
to mingle softer feelings with it in his 
daughter's presence, he deliberately drew 
near to Floralice. 

''The grim Franklin," he said, with 
an unnaturally low and measured voice, 
somewhat like the dull prelusive moan 
of a bull, shut up by hedge and gate from 
his antagonist, ** the grim Franklin of 
Heronswood is but a lame messenger for 
a love-token.'* 

He paused. Floralice, pale as ashes, 
but mustering, with great effort, an air 
of intrepidity to her brow, and absolutely 
governing all exterior signs of the trepi- 
dation that sickened her very soul — 
neither moved a limb nor uttered a word. 
" Still less," resumed Anthony," doth 
it beseem the years and reverence of a 
fiither, to convey to his child the seal of 
her disobedience, and the badge of his 
own dishonour !*' 
'* Dear father !" 

'* I am no longer dear I I shall never 
be dear again — ^until death has swept 
away the fond old dotard whom his un- 
grateful child no longer wishes to live! 
Dear! — ^place a serpent in a young child's 
cradle, — a dove in a vulture's nest, a kid 
among a litter of wolves — ^then link mine 
with Baldwin Hercey's image in thy 
heart, and call me ' dear !' — Thou artful, 
wanton, thankless thing!" 

'< I deserve not those epithets, and I 
disclaim them !" answered Floralice, 
whose naturally high spirit, trebly armed 
with long habits of deference, which, till 
that moment, her &ther had never in- 
fringed, rose at these reproaches. " Thank- 
less I am not! — ^for if my best blood, 
poured out, could pleasure you, it should 
be shed, were there no better weapon at 
hand than this gold bodkin ! and wanton ! 
— father, your own honourable heart, and 
your memory of her who bore me, might 
strangle that calumny ere it saw the 
light! Artful! — if to love excellence, 
and yet deny myself its possession, when 
it courted my acceptance, be artfid — art- 
ful at least I will be no longer, for here 
I profess and vow that, barring a daugh- 
ter's duty, above all the world I love, and 
will love to my life's end. Sir Baldwin 
Hercey ! — And if my father cannot esti- 
mate that filial tie, preserved inviolate 
at the expense of a life-long heart break, 
then let him beware, lest the freight he 
undervalues be tossed to the waves, and 



every thing be sacrificed to " 

" Love I a well rounded period, mistress 
—and needing no CEdipus to finish'it off*! 
And so you dare" — ^the foam flew from 
Monkshaw 's lips as he spoke, ** you dare 
to confess a passion for this beggar of 
knighthood,this rebel to your king, this foe 
to your father, this outlaw, this vagrant, 
— detested, beaten, skulking Hercey?' 

As old Anthony chafed and frothed 
forth this speech, the gorgeous collar, 
with its lion badge, of which, it has been 
shewn, he was so idolatrously proud, 
became unclasped, and fell to the floor; 
where its large golden orbs and flowers, 
gleaming with coloured jewels, formed 
a strong contrast to the soft modest ver- 
dure of the fresh rushes. 

<<See! the very cognizance of my 
rightful prince breaks from about the 
neck, where his own anointed hands 
first placed it! well may it scorn to deck 
the parent of so dislojral a child !*' 

*< Father !" said Floralice, to whom 
this parox3rsm had given time to select 
from woman's ever burnished armoury 
of wit, the fittest conduct in this emer- 
gence, "I have heard my confessor say, 
that twelve jewels, like Uiese, blazed in 
the high priest's pectoral of old; and 
that each, in its colours and glory, com- 
posed the breastplaie of judgment, Alas ! 
the lucid sapphire, the calm emerald, the 
enlightened diamond, the migestic ame- 
thyst, well might thus abandon the bosom 
that hath banished them! Methinks 
the House of March might blush to see 
its emblematic badge so lightly worn !" 

Floralice stooped, as she spoke, and, 
presenting the magnificent gorget to her 
sire with a profound obeisance, stood 
before him, with her arms submissively 
folded, in humility's meekest attitude. 
But there was placid peril in her eye, 
and her brow bore determination craven 
as on a tablet ; her very quietude was 
dangerous, and Monkshaw felt it so: at 
all events he took the collar gently 
enough ; and, turning on his heel, as if 
to re-fasten the radiant badge, he strode 
to the far end of the bower, and at length, 
returning to Floralice, *< I am a fool !" 
he said, ** but a fisither's folly shews ill, 
indeed, rebuked by a child's wisdom ! 
My girl !" (the grim Franklin stood full 
in front of his beautiful daughter) « you 
never.told me an untruth, since you could 
first lisp my name; and, although you 
have disobeyed and counteracted my 
wishes, yet well I deem those lips will 
never utter the thing they do not mean. 
Will you resign this man ; whom, as 
invidious to me, you should never have 
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entertained; but whoniy reyolted ftom 
his soYereigo, and avfuded by true men, 
— naj ! interrupt me not, and the chafed 
old Man will bridle his just anger if he 
maj — say, my sweet, dear Floralice, will 
you discountenance Baldwin Hercey? 
or will you sever the links, the long, the 
close, the brigfUf bngk$ links that bind you 
to your fond and lonely parent !" 

The grim Franklin's yoice faltered, 
and he wept ; — ^yes, heavy, burning tears 
hunted each other down those gaunt 
cheeks, spasmodic sobs heaved that her- 
culean chest; in vain he dashed his 
massive hand across his eyes, their foun- 
tains became torrents, and at length, 
subdued by such an earthquake of an- 
guish, as only a fond, a fierce, and a dia- 
appointed fiither can feel, Monkshaw 
sank down in his daughter's chair, and 
buried his foce in his gown. 

A heart far less affectionate than that 
of Floralice could scarcely have endured 
this sight, but to her it was agony ; she 
threw herself about her father's neck, 
covered his hard cheek and grisly hair 
with kisses, and sinking down on her 
knees, clasped his waist, laid her fiiir 
cheek upon his lap, and lavished on the 
«tern old man, every expression of en- 
dearment, every assurance of unceasing 
love, every demonstration of an affection 
which not only flowed from her heart at 
that moment, but had ever been its 
actuating principle. But not one. word 
spake Floralice which could be con- 
atrued into an answer to Monkahaw's 
eolemn question. 

The grim Franklin's paroxysm passed 
away, as rapidly as it came on ; and long 
«re Floralice had relaxed her caresses and 
«eaaed her dulcet blandishments, old 
Anthony had resumed his grim rigidity 
of manner. 

« It is all very well," he said, looking 
■down on the youthfid Niobe that still 
clasped his knees, " and I doubt thee not 
my child! Still there is but one tett. 
Swear to me that this Hercey (oh ! how 
his name blisters my tongue!) shall 
henceforth be to thee» as the roaming 
wolf at evening-fiiU, like the ringed 
adder basking at noon on Dunsmoor! 
Oh Floralice I take but one live coal off 
the fire that animates thy fiither's breast, 
only say that my hatreds are thy hatreds, 

my affections thy affections i ■ — No ! 

co! no ! I ask too much — hear me then, 
my darling ! look around, and choose ! 
cidl from the rival gardens of both the 
factions, be it White Rose or Red; — ay, 
the very reddest that ever flourished from 
lo3ral blood ; be the flower ever so lofty. 



I have a high arm shall pluck it for thee; 
be it ever so thorny, I have a golden 
gauntlet shall grasp it — but grant me, 
onfy grant the fond old fiither, thy solemn 
oath that, whether I be alive to ban, or 
dead to haunt thee, — ^whether in pidmy 
prosperity, or sank even below his pity, 
— ^nay, even though I should myself for- 
get my enmity, and, in my dotage, b^ 
thee to accept him, swear that thou wilt 
never wed Sir Baldwin Hercey !" 

''My father! my &ther !" cried 
Floralice in the most acute distress, 
"what evil demon hath inspired this 
bitter passion?" 

« Swear !" 

" How can you forget that Baldwin 
and your child have loved, ever since you 
used to poise us on either knee I" 

"But swear!" 

** And loved to fetter us with our 
plaited ringlets !" 

" I only ask you to swear !*' 

" Is it nothing, then, that your own 
consent sanctioned our affection, before 
these cruel discords compelled true love 
to lurk like treason?" 

** You will not swear then ?*' 

'< Oh ! for pity, for manhood, for very 
nature's sake, — ^if you would not pluck 
the crown from your own gray hairs; if 
you would not blight the garland, only 
kept alive by tears, that knits up two 
unhappy hearts, — ^recal, recal your dread- 
ful words \" 

** I have nothing to substitute in their 
place," said Monkshaw, coldly ; ** I have 
made my request, — ^it is my first, and 
to a daughter it should be the last. It is 
my 09% one J" 

** Then, said Floralice, arising from 
her suppliant attitude, " I have nothing 
to do but to deny it, and — " 

^'Denyitf* 

<* Deny it, and die!" 

" Die then, and with a wronged sire's 
malison upon thy head !" roared Monk- 
shaw, and boundUng finom the chair, with 
all the mad brute in his nature unfet- 
tered, he stood in the middle of the floor, 
the spurned rushes scattering in all 
directions from his trample, while the 
arras wavered, and the gilded glass shook 
in the oriel, and the rainbow-plumed 
parrot contributed her scream to the sud- 
den storm, "for by yon sacred saint I 
swear," (and he pointed to a x>ortraiture 
of Saint Anthony, whose scenes of 
temptation glowed, in countless colours, 
upon the sun-dad panes of a large-arched 
window,) " by him I swear, who surely 
never was tried by so dire a visitation as 
a rebellious child, — I solemnly swear, and 
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so heaven pardon me as I keep mine oath, 
that if, in two hours hence, thy stubborn 
purpose melts not, these eyes of mine 
shall look on thee in life no more !'* 

With these words Anthony Monkshaw 
strode out of the bower. Floralice fol- 
lowed him with her eyes, and long her 
gaze was strained upon the doorway by 
which her sire had so sternly departed, 
although nothing but the closed tapestry 
met her piteous despairing look. 

Then, blinding tears gushed into her 
eyes, and, ere the furious voice of the 
grim Franklin, rating poor Phyllis, had 
died along the echoing cloister below, 
Flortdice was in her oratory on her knees, 
numbering her golden beads with crystal 
drops, severing her orisons with sighs 
like frankincence, but still not insensible 
to the consolations which devotion always 
bestows, whether before the pall-clad 
altar of the high cathedral, or in the 
inscrutable sanctuary of a humbled and 
suppliant heart. 

The sun-set of this eventful day, was 
succeeded by hoarse and wild gales, that 
roamed shrieking over the smooth mea- 
dows of Heronswood, brushed, with 
solemn moan, through the court of the 
solitary Grange, and murmured about 
its venerable pines. 

Among the majestic trees that stood 
about a bowshot from the mansion, testi- 
fying the antiquity and grandeur of the 
forest of which they were superb relics, 
the summer night-gusts swelled with im- 
pressive melancholy. 

That old and reverend grove was in- 
deed a gloomy yet attractive spot ; spread- 
ing out into wide patches of velvet sward, 
where the trefoil and the moss were 
starred with the yellow tormentil; and, 
winding its green undulating slopes 
around single trunks of colossal size, it 
lost them occasionally in the deep, stUl 
bosoms of the oaken and elmine thicket. 

The whole place, thus diversified, re- 
ceived its last charm from the bushes of 
golden gorse and purple heather, which 
exhaling their luscious odours amidst beds 
of woodsage and wild thyme, streamed, 
as from a censer, upon the air, fanned by 
the heavy wings of the night wind. 

• ** Paths there were many. 
Winding throagh palmy fern and rushes fenny: 
And ivy bankd, all leading pleasantly 
To a wide lawn ; whence one coold only see 
Stems thronging all around between the swell 
Of tnrf and slanting branches : who could tell 
The freshness of the space of heaven above. 
Edged round with dark tree tops, through which 

a dove 
Would often beat its wings, and often too 
A little cloud would move across the blue." 

• Keat's Endymion. 



Aged and enormous, however, as the 
trees were, they did not constitute a 
wood, except in one spot ; where either 
chance or design had left about three ol* 
four acres completely buried in antique 
shade. In the centre of this thicket 
expanded a little turfy area, swelling 
with the grass-grown fragments of a 
down-fallen chapel, which, having be- 
longed to a fraternity of knight templars, 
had been involved in their ruin. In 
front of these deserted remains, and 
protected by the burly trunk and over- 
shadowing branches of a gigantic elm, 
arose a most beautiful altar-tomb, of ex- 
traordinary dimensions, and the most 
elaborate sculpture. The sides were en- 
riched with some score panels, contain- 
ing, in alternate niches, richly stoled 
saints, and armed warriors; a fascia of 
armorial shields composed the massive 
and projecting cornice ; and, at the four 
angles, boldly relieved, stood a gigantic 
Heron. 

This mighty cenotaph sustained on the 
surface of its ponderous slab, the effigy in 
full panoply of Sir Ottorick of Herons- 
wood, or «* The Bloody Templar,** as he 
was called, either from the dark red co- 
lour of the freestone, in which his helmet 
and habergeon were sculptured, or from 
the blushing sanguine hue of his charac- 
ter ; which was in such vile odour in 
that part of Warwickshire, that few with- 
in the verge of Dunsmoor, but would 
have encountered the black demon him- 
self, rather than have ventured, after sun- 
set, into the vicinity of the bloody 
templar's tomb. 

Nearly two centuries had elapsed since 
the death of Sir Ottorick ; but tradition 
told that he spared neither man in his 
anger, nor woman in his lust : and he 
was said to have perished ignobly, at last, 
under the massive arm and knotty club 
of some village hind, whose sweetheart 
he had seduced. 

The sides of this great sepulchre were 
a solid foot in thickness, and the vene- 
rable elm which had stood guard by it 
for centuries, suspended over its sculp- 
tures that foilage at once full and airy, 
massed with shadow yet scintillated with 
light, so picturesque in woodland fells. 
The monument itself had suffered much 
from spoliation as well as time; the 
images were greatly mutilated; and, at 
one end, the panelling had been com- 
pletely broken away, so as to present an 
easy entrance to the vanity interior. 

At this tomb, silently watching the 
summer moon as she streamed through 
the narrow vistas of the wood, or, betost 
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like a gilded galley in an ocean of clouds, 
careered above the tall black trees, — Glis- 
tening to the night-gusts, that hurled 
cloud upon cloud over her car, as if to 
shut her up for ever, while the indignant 
trees, with upturned heads and agitated 
arms appealed to her in vain, — Sir Bald- 
win Hercey stood. 

Nothing could be more simple, nor at 
the same time more graceful than his 
costume. Fine cloth or white and azure, 
the Lancastrian colours, composed a 
thickly plaited pourpoint, cut off level 
with his broad shoulders, and shewing 
the bordure of a very fine shirt, above 
which his stately throat rose bare ; a red 
embossed belt tightened his waist, and 
his hose developed the symmetry of his 
well-turned limbs. A bonnet nearly a 
quarter of an ell in height^ richly purned 
with the red roses of Lancaster, and a 
long rapier, with.crosletted hilt, together 
with a massive gold chain twisted several 
times around his neck, completed Sir 
Baldwin's attire, which imparted no or- 
nament it did not tenfold derive from his 
stately stature, his vigorous form, and 
his noble countenance. 

He stood near the broken panel of 
the templar's tomb, in the genuine lover's 
attitude ; his broad back leaning against 
the elm trunk, bis nervous arms folded 
pensively across his breast, and his face 
upturned to the maiden moon, that kiss- 
ed and fled, and fled and kissed again 
those large Hesperean eyes and full red 
lips, as though she thought herself at 
Latmos; while, ever and anon, like 
some envious pantaloon in the panto- 
mime, the ugly clouds came tumbling 
over and whirling her away. 

A stir, not of- the night wind, in the 
thicket behind the ruined chapel,awaken- 
ed the young lover from his dreams at 
once. He sprang forwards from the 
chequered shade of the elm, into the 
moon-light grass, and hurrying towards 
the figure he perceived stirring in the 
opposite shade, had all but clasped to his 
bosom— ^Master Luke Tyler ! 

Sir Baldwin recoiled, and not without 
reason. 

RepvMvei Luke's appearance always 
was, but now it really was revolting. 
Like the hideous vestiges of a conflagra- 
tion among the brambles and pitfiedls of 
some ill-&voured common, traces of the 
most outrageous passions disfigured a 
&ce unprepossessing at best. His eyes 
seemed to have burnt out with fury, and 
glimmered like ashy embers ; his cheeks 
were white and clammy; his lips clung 
back from his teeth, like a wretch dying 



of thirst in a desart, and his voice seemed 
to expend its last gasp in saying, thick 
and hoarse, to Sir Baldwin, 

<' Your life is beset ! the Franklin has 
found out your meetings here ; but fear 
not ! — he will come alone, and, kinsman 
though I be, it shall go hard but I will 
throw in my odds on your behalf!" 

" Nay ! that shalt thou never, my kind 
Luke! besides man, there is no need; 
trust me, my own arm can keep my head ! ' ' 

«* True '—but will not thy heart un- 
nerve thy arm, will it not hear the absent 
Floralice imploring her lover to spare 
her sire ??' 

« Spare him? I tell thee Tyler, I 
would not.scath one hair on that gray 
head were it to win me even Floralice ! 
hurt the kind old Franklin — ^the protec- 
tor of my boyhood? oh no, Luke ( testy 
and implacable as he now is, I would as 
soon stnke my own fiither, if he lived !" 

*< He will kill thee then ! Fate is not 
more unrelenting than his fury." 
. " Fear me not ! I shall easily hold him 
at bay : and if not, — sooner than fight 
with my old white-headed guardian, — 
fiiith, good Luke, I shall hold it no 
shame to trust my life to my legs !" 

And Baldwin laughed. 

'< That shalt thou TioMf I can hamper 
them !" muttered the malignant Luke. 

"Sayestthou?" 

*< Only that, whether thou wilt or no, 
my fine foolhardy friend ! — Luke Tyler 
shall stand by to see fiur play I" 

Sir Baldwin coloured, and was about 
to reply with resentment; but, at that 
instant, Luke hurriedly glanced fsis&t his 
shoulder, and, grasping Sir Baldwin's 
arm, had only time to breathe the single 
sentence, << Beware ! the grim Franklin 
is upon thee!" and to retire behind the 
templar's tomb, — when, like some Indian 
bufl&lo, rending his way through the 
thicket, and heralding his iqpproaeh by 
crashing branches, ominous bellowinga, 
and menaces of hoof and horn, — the 
Franklin of Heronswood came bound* 
ing over the turf-clad fragments of the 
chapel, and stood at the templar's moni». 
ment, absolutely incapable of articulating 
for passion. 

Whether he was invoking the Thor 
and Woden of his Saxon ancestry, or the 
saints of the Romish calendar, — angels 
above, or fiends below, — was not to be 
distinguished ; but there stood Anthony 
Monkshaw, the foaming, stamping, bel- 
lowing personification enrage. 
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THE SOLITARY GRANGE. 

BT HORACE GUILFORD. 

. In fiict, the Grim Franklin was fresh 
from a second ineffectual assault upon 
the mild but inunoveable resolution of 
Floralice ; and every step of his approach 
to the Templar's Sepiilchre had been 
numbered with memories of wrongs, and 
oaths of vengeance. 

Sir Baldwin's feelings, at encoimtering 
the unwelcome substitute for his serene 
and heavenly Floralice, may be best 
imagined by that school-boy, who, having 
thrust his hand into the nest, far hid 
among ground ivy and moss, under some 
deep old hedge, — feels and draws out,what 
he conceives to be the soft fledgling, and 
discovers it to be a full grown puffing toad. 

Soon, however, did Hercey rally his 
startled and confounded spirits ; and, in- 
deed, there was need, for, shouting as far 
as his hoarse passionate tones would 
.articulate — 
, ''Rebel! robber! seducer! defend thy- 
^If ! for I am upon thee for the death !" 
Monkshaw launched from the trees his 
Titan form, and brandished his huge 
steel fiill in front of the knigl\^ who had 



just time to put aside the blow with his 
sheathed rapier; but that was the sole 
effort he made at self-defence. The 
next moment, he stood with his arms 
folded, hb head erect, and his eyes stea- 
dily rivetted on old Anthony's glaring 
orbs, and simply said, 

** If the Franklin of Heronswood, can 
forget the laws of chivalry, he is no an- 
tagonist for Baldwin Hercey!" 

It has been said that the lunatic, in 
the very pitch of his paroxysms, quails 
before a steady eye, and a determined 
tone. 

Such undoubtedly was the first effect 
thus produced upon Anthony Monk- 
shaw : he stood transfixed in his career 
of fury, lowered his weaponj and for a 
few moments was silent; but the glare 
of his eye might be seen in the moon- 
light from under his shaggy brow, like a 
smouldering fire in the cave which the 
bandit has just quitted. 

" Harkye, sir knight of the red rose !" 
■he at length said, and his voice trembled 
with suppressed passion, ''you may think 
you have me at a vantage ; — and, certes a 
brazen front and oily tongue are great odds 
against downright honest anger ; — ^but if 
49 
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I curb my sacred indignation, think not 
it is at thy bidding — but from very shame, 
to waste in words, a yengeance which 
should be as the dread calm before the 
thunderbolt !" 

" I would to heayen that ill word ven- 
geance, were blotted from thy vocabu- 
Ury, Franklin ! it shall have no place in 
mine." 

<' Peace ! thou whom I so loathe, that 
thy sword were more welcome to my 
heart, than thy name to my tongue ! peace, 
and thank me for one chance of life. 
Wilt swear, by this monument of my 
dead ancestor, never, by thought or word, 
further to practise on my foolish child's 
affections?" 

<< Be satisfied Master Monkshaw ! I 
will take no such oath ; and, least of ati, 
will I resign my pure affection at the 
tomb of Sir Ottorick, the bloody and the 
licentious !" 

** Then is that tomb thine own !*' roared 
Monkshaw; and again, with uplifted 
glaive, he rushed on Sir Baldwin, who 
still abstained from drawing his rapier, 
and now retreated several paces before 
the frantic assault of Anthony. 

Luke Tyler had hitherto watched this 
encounter, ensconced behind the Tem- 
plar's monument ; it would not be easy, 
perhaps, to decypher the various feelings 
which conflicted in his dark spirit. 

It was almost a matter of indifference 
to him which of the two perished. 

The one had, that very day, loaded 
him with brutal insults, and even in his 
savage mood spurned and struck him ; — 
but he might yet be won over to his views ; 
whUe, in the other, from whom he had 
received many kindnesses, there existed 
an insurmountable obstacle. 

In far less time, however, than we have 
written this, were the conflicting causes 
weighed and decided in Luke's mind. 

Envy of past and fear of JtUure supe- 
riority, sank before the trampled feeling 
of raw and recent contumely ; and, ere 
Hercey with his back against the great 
elm, parrying, as he might, with his 
sheathed rapier, the deadly lunges of his 
assailant, kad received a second wound, 
Tyler, leaping from his lair, had planted 
his short broad dagger so unerringly in 
Monkshaw's naked neck, that the raging 
monster, in a moment, rolled heavily 
over, and could not even groan, before 
the blood, spouting in fountains from the 
lanced ariery, hurried life along with its 
red cataract. 

Sir Baldwin stood utterly thunder- 
struck — ^motionless, speechless,breathless: 
and the murderer stooped low over the 



auivering corse as if to scrutinize the 
eparture of the vital principle from a 
frame so dreaded and so abhorred. 

When the homicide raised his face, its 
horrible ghastliness first recalled Sir 
Baldwin to a sense of his situation. 

He turned shuddering from Tyler, 
with an aversion, which not even the 
conviction that to him he owed bis life, 
could entirely restrain: <^Luke, thou 
hast murdered thy kinsman !" 

<* At least I have saved him from doing 
murder — and Sir Baldwin Hercey is 
alive to— -*AanA: me !,** 

" To curse thee, to abhor thee ever- 
lastingly!" exclaimed the distracted 
young man. I am undone, undone ! all 
my prospects are darkened for ever, and 
by a false, fawning poltroon ! oh wretch, 
hast thou drawled through life a paltry 
trail of coward vices, only to swoop at 
such gigantic villany at last ?*' 

<< And oh, thou of wisdom only second 
to thy courage! bearest thou so slender 
a wit, that, when the brute. whose tushes 
have gored thee, lies rolling in his blood 
at thy feet, thou wouldest quarrel with 
the slayer because he broke through the 
rules of the chase ? Nay then. Sir knight ! 
e'en save thyself when thy next adver- 
sary has thee at his mercy: though 
i' faith, thou mayst seek far in Arden or 
Feldon, ere thou stumble on such another 
monster as this !" 

And, bursting with cowardly malice, 
Luke Tyler ferociously spumed the 
prostrate bulk of the dead Franklin, now 
weltering in a pool of blood ! 

This was too much: and Baldwin, 
seizing the miscreant by the throat, shook 
him as if he would scatter his limbs to 
the four winds. 

** Dare to repeat that beastly outrage !*' 
he said, <<and I will brain thee against 
this sepulchre, whose bloody inhabitant 
might burst his cerements at thy unpre- 
cedented crime !" 

« Hold, Hercey, hold !" exclaimed 
Luke, extricating himself with difficulty, 
'*or thou wilt come off worst ! thou art 
stronger than I, but remember, I bear a 
sting. And if I have done a violent deed, 
surely thou art not the man to avenge it ; 
thou who but for me, wouldst have wel- 
tered in his place yonder !** 

« Oh, would I had ! would God I had ! 
Remorseless man, take my life too, for 
thou hast cursed it this night for ever !" 

<' Out and alas ! I little thought Luke 
Tyler's love for Baldwin Hercey was so 
slightly estimated, that thou wouldst 
spurn me when, transported by my zeal, 
I had rescued thy life, at the expense of 
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my kinsman's ! This is hard to bear V* — 
And Luke, turning away, pretended to 
be overcome with 'emotion. Hercey's 
guileless heart smote him for the harsh 
return he was making to one who, at 
any rate, had interposed between him 
and destruction; and approaching the 
bloody hypocrite, he said, with tone and 
manner greatly softened, "True, true, 
Luke, I am wrong, I am ungrateful to 
upbraid thee for this terrible act ; surely 
thou didst intend my preservation, and, 
haply, but for thee, I had not liired to 
chide thee: forgive my sharp speech ;'» 
But oh, man ! *tis a deed earth will not 
cover: — and then, Floralice — oh Luke 
Luke ! his idolizing Floralice !** 

** Need never know it ! — he hath treat- 
ed her like the brute he ever was : she is 
shut up in the old Solitary Grange ; and 
he left her with threats of a nunnery.—. 
But see ! the lightning hath supplanted 
the pale lady moon ; and this rain will 
help to swell away the filthy puddle 
yonder. Rouse ! rouse thee, Baldwin 
Hercey, we must stow him away in the 
tempW's tomb ; were he five fathom in 
the sea, he would not be so secure : .and 
to-morrow we will return to arrange this 
matter finally." 

Baldwin felt that he would rather 
meet again old Anthony^s uplifted glaive 
— or, more dreadful still, his angry ghost, 
than touch his murdered body. But 
there was no remedy. Luke's arguments 
were as resistless as sophistry could ren- 
der them. He had killed Monkshaw, at 
the critical moment, to save Hercey's 
life, and right or wrong, it was now too 
late to calculate : so that the unfortunate 
Baldwin saw himself plunged into a sea 
of difficulties, not only without having 
the sorry privilege of reproaching the 
author of his misfortune, but also, un- 
der the hateful conviction, that to him he 
was indebted for his very life. 

l*he summer temped which had long 
been brooding in the heavens, now burst 
forth ; and under floods of rain, lanced 
through and through by lightning shafts, 
and resounding with the dread requiem 
of the thunder, — that fetal wood beheld 
the miserable corpse inurned within 
another's sepulchre : and there it lay, as 
grimly tranquil as the red effigy of the 
templar above, amidst an elemental up- 
roar which lasted the live-long night. 

Sir Baldwin Hercey, who, innocent as 
he was, felt himself enveloped in his as- 
sociate's mantle of guilt, followed Luke 
Tyler to his lodging at Rookby; and 
there, this411-matched pair concerted the 
best measures to be pursued in this 
emergence. 



Loud were the exclamations^ and deep 
the murmurs, not only in t!he neighbour- 
hood, but even in King Edward's court, 
when day upon day, and week upon week, 
accumulating on the Grim Franklin's 
sudden and mysterious absence, without 
tidings of him in any quarter, darkened 
at length into the confirmed belief that 
he had met with foul play. Vigorous 
measures of investigation were set on 
foot, and only cut short by the insurrec- 
tion which shook the kingdom and un- 
throned the king. Breaking out almost 
simultaneously with Anthony's strange 
disappearance, this public convulsion 
soon swallowed up all minor occurences; 
and, for the time, the Grim Franklin and 
his fate vanished from men's minds and 
tongues, as completely as though he had 
never existed. 

But who shall dare to draw aside the 
veU from the hallowed affliction of the 
devoted Floralice? who shall portray 
what that affectionate spirit imderwent, 
whose sorrows at this mysterious be- 
reavement, were empoisoned by the 
recollection of that violent displeasure 
under which she bad parted from her 
passionate but doating parent, never to 
behold him more ? 

Amidlst the early desolation of her 
grief, Floralice awaited with some impa- 
tience, the aid and consolation of the 
only person who could render them 
availing. But Sir Baldwin Hercey had 
never been seen at the Grange since the 
night on which Monkshaw disappeared. 

She expressed her astonishment to 
Master Luke, (who, by his officious 
bustle, on the occasion, had much ingra- 
tiated himself with the mourning heiress) ; 
but that discreet kinsman ventured to 
differ from her; and, for his part, thought 
it was not at all extraordinary, consider- 
ing the unhappy rupture existing so 
openly between the late Franklin and 
Sir Baldwin : and Luke even added, that 
he considered it a great proof of Sir 
Baldwin's delicacy, that he forbore in- 
truding upon the sorrows of Floralice, 
knowing how unhappily the late events 
must connect him in her mind with her 
father's misadventure. 

There was something in this ambigu- 
ous panegyric upon his friend, that, flow- 
ing from Luke's lips, jarred strangely on 
the heart of Floralice. 

Not that she implicated Hercey in 
the disappearance of her father, for a 
single moment : she would as soon have 
swathed a smiling infant in the cerements 
of a corpse, as have associated Baldwin 
Hercey's name with treachery or violence. 
No ! she knew him better. 
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Master Luke had now succeeded in 
partly domesticating himself at Herous- 
wood, to which, as her nearest relation, 
Floralice had neither scruple nor objec- 
tion to admit him. 

Almost the first use, however, that 
Fioraliee made of her accommodating 
and right trusty kinsman's residence at 
the Solitary Grange, was to dispatch him 
with such a message as a well-born, high 
dowered maiden might without disparage- 
ment send to a dear and intimate friend, 
whose counsel she was anxious to obtain. 

Sir Baldwin had withdrawn to the fine 
old manor-house of Redford Hall, in 
the vicinity of Warwick. 

It was the last which a long course 
of ancestral imprudence, and the civil 
spoliation consequent upon unshaken 
adherence to an unsuccessful cause, had 
led to him of all his family estates. 

Beautifully situated on a green bank, 
rising softly from the river Leam, this 
fiiir relic of manorial architecture still 
stretches its long fapade of gables, porch, 
and oriels, beneath its massive and aged 
evergreens ; and, looking over the vale 
to the castle and church of Warwick, 
still courts the evening sunlight on its 
feebly resplendent lattices, like some 
brilliant revisitings from the feelings and 
fancies of youth, upon the dimly lighted 
musings of melancholy old age. The 
place however is best adapted to the grey 
and windy skies of autumn, or the deso- 
late stillness of winter; for June itself 
can do nothing for those thick bowers, 
where laurel, laurestinus, and box rear 
their walls of living foliage, and immense 
firs and yew-trees, piled over each other, 
blot out the very heavens with a gloom no 
sun can brighten, and no storm destroy. 

Master Tyler sought the knight of 
Redford, amidst the plots and labyrinths 
of the quaint garden, and found him in one 
of those arbours of lilac and honeysuckle 
and sweetbriar, which Chaucer and Spen- 
ser so much delight in painting. It 
was thickly pleached with a twisted net- 
work of branches, and projected over the 
old stone wall, which marked off the 
garden from the highway. 

Hercey sate, half recumbent, on a 
thick turf seat perfectly bejewelled with 
daisies, and, at his side, slipped carelessly 
from his hand, lay an open letter. 

The slanting rays of a September sun 
fell in flakes upon his hair and cheek ; 
and danced, in Uttle yellow stars, on the 
turf floor, as the faint zephyrs agitated 
the fragrant foliage through which they 
twinkled. 
- Sir Baldwin started up on perceiving 



Master Luke, who, having resigned ta 9' 
menial the steed on which he Inul 
performed his brief travel, had vainly 
investigated the summer-hall, the dialled 
grass-plat, the shady alley, and the sunny 
margent of the old stone fountain, till at 
length he stumbled upon the arbour, his- 
presence being the only token of his 
approach, 

" Thou here, Luke?" exclaimed Her- 
cey, in a peevish tone; " I deemed not to- 
see thee again so soon !** 

'* Nor unshed it, Baldwin Hercey, thou 
wouldest have said; but to shew I can 
forgive discourtesy, even in thee — know 
I bring thee good tidings.'* 

"Ay! as the raven did to the old 
witch, when he told her on what gibbet 
he had pecked out her son's eyes !" 

" Whether I be the raven or thou the 
old woman, certes the gibbet may apply 
to both of us." 

And Luke laughed a dreary, odious 
laugh. 

Hercey coloured violently. 

*< Darest thou then ? and to me? roe 
who, but for certain foolish scruples, 
might free myself from misery at once, 
by delivering thee to the justice thou hast 
so baffled — ^murderer \** 

" I thought, Sir Baldwin ! we had 
agreed not to miscall each other as touch- 
ing that occurrence. In you it is scarcely 
fair ; seeing you are to reap the harvest 
thereoft" 

**Ohl and such a harvest! — to find 
myself even in imagination stained with 
homicide, were evil enough; but that 
Floralice should be torn from me for ever 
by the untimely destruction of the sole 
obstacle that stood between us! and thou 
the destroyer ! —Luke Tyler, thou canst 
not wonder that I hate thy very face!" 

I do not wonder, thought Luke to 
himself, as the cold cruel malice of his 
eye gloated on the mournful amination 
of Baldwin's glowing countenance ; I do 
not wonder, for of a surety the thing 
thou sayest, / have donef You are 
indeed separated for ever ! Those high- 
flown romantic scruples of thine, will be a 
barrier more insuperable than his abhor- 
ence! — She is for ever torn from thee ! and 
the deed was mine — mine, and my master- 
piece ! Master Tyler now spoke aloud. 

'* At any rate, Baldwin ! revile me not 
now, for it was my beautiful kinswoman 
commanded me to this unwelcome visit." 

Thereupon, Luke delivered the mes- 
sage from Floralice, and stood silent; 
devouring with his eyes the agitation of 
Sir Baldwin, as if it were food for which 
he ravened.— 
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** I udU not see her ! I cannot — I dare 
. «ot ! oh, pity me heaven, did ever inno- 
cent man feel so guilty !" 

" Nay ! an* thou mend not thy mood, 
'twere mere madness to present thyself 
before her, I cannot fathom thy feel- 
ings: but this I tell thee; if I, Luke 
Tyler, whose hand is still hot and red 
with its revenge, were to sit in judgment 
on thee as thou lookest now — I should 
say guilty, guilty, guilty!" 

*• Ay, and I am guilty ! Ask the 
thunderings and the lightnings of that 
dreadful night which saw me help thee 
to conceal the deed, — if I am not guilty ! 
Demand of that Red Templar, from whose 
ponderous and helmed jaws, I swear I 
heard a crashing groan mingled with the 
war of elements, — if I am not guilty I 
Appeal to that tomb, profaned and dis- 
turbed by our sacrilegious deposit, — if I 
am not guilty ! The sanctity of the in- 
violable wood, — ^the soft and innocent 
turf, loathing those strange stains, — the 
offended earth, the lamenting wind, the 
rain that reluctantly washed away the 
witness of the crime, all with one voice 
pronounce the secret burier of the mur- 
deredy an accomplice with the murderer I " 

<* Well ! I have done my fair cousin's 
J[>idding ; and I am weary of the remorse 
I do not share. What is to be my answer 
to Mistress Floralice ? " 

** This ! " replied Hercey, putting into 
Liuke's hand the open missives that lay 
on the arbour seat. 

Tyler took it ; and as he read, his guile- 
ful brow, for once, betrayed the surprise 
its contents were calculated to produce. 

** Amazement ! " he exclaimed; "War- 
wick, with his son-in-law, the young 
George of Clarence, at the head of sixty 
thousand men ? their standard raised for 
Henry. of Winchester, their numbers 
daily increasing, and a decisive action 
expected immediately? Why this in- 
telligence might stir up the sleepers in 
yon bloody warrior's sepulchre ! ** 

" Would it might awaken one at least !" 
groaned Hercey. 

" Marry, and amen ! if some obliging 
hand would put me in his place, so I 
might 'scape thy whining, Baldwin ! 
Well, give me my commission, and let 
me begone. I have twelve miles to ride ; 
and these missives of thine contain mat- 
ter to put a spur in my heel : but what 
am I to say to Mistress Monkshaw ? " 

" Say that my armour is furbished for 
limbs that never quailed under it before ! 
Say that, ere thou reachest Heronswood, 
my barb will have l)orne me to the field; 
a sword without an arm to wield it, an 



helmet that hides a distracted head, and 
a breastplate that girds in a broken 
heart ! " 

" Trust me ! " said Master Luke, as 
he spurred his steed up the shady road 
that led beside the venerable steeple of 
Offchurch ; " trust me, but I prosper ! 
Doth Fate smile upon the stroke of Ven- 
geance ? Courage Luke ! if the battle 
sweeps him away, another of thine in- 
suiters is removed ! Ah ! but the third 
remains behind ! and her I so hate and 
love at once, that I know not which to 
follow : she hath beauty, she hath gold ; 
she hath house and land ; I must win 
her therefore, and then — she hath flouted, 
she hath spumed, she hath cast me off 
oncct — but then let her look to herself ! 
I prosper ! I prosper ! " 

Thus soliloquising, Tyler rode furi- 
ously towards the great highway to Dun- 
church ; and as furiously must we goad 
on our pen to the period immediately 
succeeding the brief restoration of King 
Henry, and Warwick's six months' admi- 
nistration. 

We may state then, in few words, that 
Sir Baldwin Hercey, so far from fulfil- 
ling his own melancholy forebodings, had 
been received with distinguished favour 
at King Henry's, or rather Lord War- 
wick's, court ; that rich portions of his 
alienated estates had been restored to 
him ; and that, although he scrupulously 
persisted in avoiding Heronswood HaU, 
his influence with the victorious party 
had been of the last importance in pre- 
serving from confiscation the vast x>osses- 
sions of the old Yorkist Monkshaw, which 
had now centred in the loveliest damsel 
that ever wished well to the White Rose. 

Fickle fortune, however, soon fleeted 
from the victorious banner to the down- 
fallen crest; and the vermilion flower 
of Lancaster flagged and failed (some 
thought died) when he fell, 

" The wrinkles of whose brows, then fiUed with 

blood. 
Were likeoed oft to kingly sepulchres : 
For xoho lived king, bat Ae coald dig his grave ; 
And who durst smUe when Warwick bent his 

brow>** 

Luke Tyler, who, rich in malignity, 
was now a miser of vengeance, had, dur- 
ing the short-lived Lancastrian restora- 
tion, confined his manoeuvres to the 
humblest and most patient cultivation of 
Mistress Floralice*s favour; and endea- 
vours (often fruitless) to elude, flatter, 
baffle, or hold at bay the unconquerable 
aversion of Sir Baldwin Hercey, whose 
then flourishing state placed him equally 
above his hatred and beyond his fear. 
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But now things wore a different as- 
pect. The Red Rose was trampled down: 
starlike, and with enhanced lustre, the 
White Rose glittered above the throne. 
Hercey was disgraced, beggared and out- 
lawed. All his hopes of the hand and 
wealth of Floralice (though higher than 
ever, if Me were to be consulted) were 
now shut out for ever by his own proud 
delicacy, no mean auxiliary to his horror 
of the irremediable past ! 

Justly, therefore, did Luke Tyler ap- 
prehend that, thus left without hope or 
aim, Sir Baldwin might, at length, in 
the anguish of his heart, pour out the 
intolerable load that had so long weighed 
down his conscience, and at one stroke 
reduce Luke's detestable machinations 
to dust. 

In offering once more his person and 
fortune (the latter not a little aggrandized 
by his skilful fishing in troubled waters) 
to Floralice Monkshaw, Master Tyler 
was not unduly influenced by sanguine 
expectations of success. 

He meant it, as a kind of gracious 
overture, on his part, by which his hatred 
to Baldwin might be spared further trou- 
ble; and he himself be the consort of 
Mistress Monkshaw's wealth, before he 
broke her heart to become its heir. Then 
Baldwin might babble if he chose ; who 
would impugn the wealthy Yorkist? 
The outlaw might impeach him if he 
durst ; who woiSd believe a Lancastrian 
beggar ? It was in Luke's self-applaud^ 
ing eyes a ready way of severing that 
gordian knot of wickedness, whose viper 
folds began to weary, if not to disgust 
even himself. 

When, therefore, his overtures were 
received with incredulous contempt, 
Luke Tyler adroitly shifted his ground, 
and, hiding in his vest the arrow which 
had twice pierced him, till such time as 
he could hurl it back tenfold poisoned, 
he continued to endure, and even court, 
the constrained civilities of Floralice at 
the Solitary Grange. 

But Floralice, whose intolerance of 
disguise overcame the very slight respect 
she entertained towards her indefatigable 
cousin, soon intimated to him that his 
farther residence at Hcronswood might 
be dispensed with : and thus the cowardly 
shifting villain, so long lingering on the 
very brink of his design, was, at once, 
precipitated into it. 

The spot, over which a secresy so im- 
penetrable had now brooded, for upwards 
of six months ; the spot, where the bloody 
and unblessed remains of Anthony Monk- 
shaw were concealed by the murderer and 



his involuntary accomplice, was much 
nearer the Solitary Grange than its inha- 
bitants either imagined or would have 
wished. 

From the Bloody Templar's Tomb 
there extended that uniform appendage 
to the manor-house of olden time, a 
subterraneous passage ending in a vault, 
which had a secret stair communicating 
with the Great Hall at Heronswood. 

The existence of this oubliette was not 
generally known; Luke had discovered 
it during his sorjoum in the Solitary 
Grange; and Floralice had occasionally 
made use of it in her clandestine inter- 
views with Sir Baldwin. 

Of course, this place of darkness did 
not escape the general search that ensued 
on old Anthony's disappearance; but 
terror, at the dreadful character it had 
obtained in the Grange, and its vicinity, 
rendered its investigation too hurried and 
superficial for the detection of its horrible 
secret. 

Meanwhile, the ill-fated Hercey, now 
under sentence of outlawry, after wan- 
dering about in every variety of privation 
since that &tal battle, that seemed to 
enshroud the glory of Lancaster for ever, 
had returned to visit, for the last time, 
that place so identified with his happiness 
and misery, the Templar's Monument. 
He had resolved on quitting England, to 
join the shattered following of Queen 
Margaret at her father's court, and there 
to shape for himself the best way Of ter- 
minating with honour a life overburthened 
with despair. 

Luke Tyler encountered Sir Baldwin 
on his return into Warwickshire, imme- 
diately after that worthy had been a second 
time scornfully rejected by Mistress 
Floralice. 

His measures being now fully matured 
in his own wicked brain, Luke put forth 
all his wit to overreach this poor broken- 
hearted young man. Bowed as he was 
by misfortune, and rendered accessible 
to the least shew of kindness, Baldwin 
communicated to Tyler all his future 
plans; the only feature of which, that 
Luke thought worthy of notice, was the 
knight's intention to do penance at the 
unlionoured grave of Monkshaw ; and he 
eagerly made himself acquainted with the 
very day and hour, promising to join him 
in his devotions there. 

In short, before they parted, Luke 
Tyler had so practised upon his unhappy 
companion, that Hercey more than ever 
upbraided himself for this unjustifiable 
disgust and aversion (as he considered it), 
which had actuated his conduct towards 
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Tyler ever since the night of Monkshaw's 
murder; he even took to himself the 
guilt of that bloodshed, in which he felt 
convinced that, but for him, Luke would 
never have embrued his hands. 

Alas ! how often does Innocence wound 
itself with imaginary imputations, while 
Wickedness hardens into unconsciousness 
of crime ! 

The day when Sir Baldwin Hercey 
was to do penance in the vault now 
arrived. 

Xiuke Tyler appeared, that day, with 
downcast looks before the presence of 
Floralice. He had sigi&ified his intention 
of removing his hateful presence from 
Heronswood, for ever ; and, though Flo- 
ralice felt it difficult to grieve at his de- 
parture, still his meek demeanour and 
silvery speech had succeeded in making 
her, as well as his other victim, think that 
he was too hardly used. 

Floralice even so fiur overcame a severity 
not na4;ural to her, as to offer many ex- 
pressions of good-will towards her cousin 
Luke, 

This was to be their parting interview. 
" Methinks my worthy kinsman is 
more sad than his departure from a 
house, so little pleasurable, can warrant?" 
**Iam sadder, my dear cousin ! ( whom 
I may not, alas ! call dear) — I am sadder 
than even banishment from this Eden, 
whose angel is my foe, could render me !'* 
'* Some rare cause, then," quoth Flo- 
ralice, with an irony she found it impos- 
sible to repress, ** hath extended Master 
Tyler's sphere of sorrow beyond him- 
self!" 

*< Bare indeed ! since few bemoan the 
downfiJ of a rival !" 

Floralice was checked in an instant : 
her &ce became ashy pale, and then 
blood-red. Luke thought her throbbing 
bosom woi^d have burst her velvet bo- 
dice, as he continued: 

<' I have just left Sir Baldwin Her- 
cey I" 

The lips of Floralice moved and parted, 
but no sound reached them, and, pale as 
death, she grew again. 

'* And, in such wretchedness of heart 
and form," pursued Luke, <* that little 
as I have cause to love him** 

" Thou hast twne to hate him, I wot 
well V hoarsely murmured Floralice. 

" None ? — Would the scorn so deadly 
beautiful, from lips which have twice 
slain me, have been half so bitter, but for 
him 9 — Would that eye — sun of my life! — 
shine so coldly on my despair, but that 
Sir Baldwin Hercey claims its undivided 
rays? — What makes that cheek, which, 



when I said farewell, beamed like the 
heavens upon the halcyon's nest — now 
overcast like a summer tempest? The 
very name of Hercey ! — What over- 
balances our various fortunes, so that his 
bare foot-print, in the sand of thy court- 
yard, is dearer to thee than all the bravery 
of my sunny state ? What 9 — ^but that he 
is Baldwin Hercey, — and " 

** And thou, Luke Tyler T burst forth 
the provoked and insulted Floralicew " I 
had not thought to stoop again to talk 
like this; nor will I longer brook it! 
Thou hast dared — audacious ! — ^to descant 
upon my preferences. Thus far then, 
heiur me I — If, as thou bast most impu- 
dently affirmed, I do esteem Sir Baldwin 
Hercey higher than all the world beside, 
remember that my choice stands not so 
much between him and other men, as 
between every quality that might ennoble 
manhood, and every stain that can dis- 
grace it ! " 

And the incensed lady burst into tears 
of offended pride and wounded affection. 
Luke felt the taunt, and it steeled him 
against the tears. 

« I am ill at applying sarcasms^ lady ! 
but let us part friends, and the rather as 
I shall be no longer an impediment**— 

« Insolent ! *' 

" Cousin, you do me wrong ! " I am 
only sorrowful, and that makes men 
sour. But, if I had foreseen this, I would 
not have done Sir Baldwin's bidding so 
readily.** 

« His bidding?** 

** Yes ! he besought me to deliver tfiis, 
as his parting token, to his lady love ! *' 

Floralice gazed in bewildered suspense, 
as Luke, after some delay, drew from his 
bosom the superb collar of suns and roses, 
that princely badge which her fii,ther had 
so ostentatiously cherished, and which had 
never been discovered since his murder. 

'< Merciful heaven ! it is my poor fa- 
ther's worshipped and sole ornament! 
from thcU he never would have parted 
while in life; oh! till now, I had some hope 
— till now, the grave seemed not to have 
closed on him! — but this — ^this mortal 
token shuts out the last feeble glimmer . 
for ever ! — Oh,*good, kind Luke ! forgive, 
forgive my vehemence ; and tell me the 
meaning of this horrible enigma ! *' 

" That, my sweet coz, must ask of Sir 
Baldwin Hercey ; at his hands I received 
it. How it chanced to pass from your 
sire, who cherished it so highly, to the 
man he hated most of all on earth. Mis- 
tress Floralice must judge— judge, too, 
whether Hercey*s long self-exile from a 
house and heart which waited his behest^ 
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be not the enigma which this gay bauble 
solves ! Farewell ! '* 

*' Stay, in mercy stay, thou man of 
power ! whether for good or evil, I know 
not. Tell me but tliis ! sent he no mes- 
sage — no word of comfort ? ** 

** Marry ! Comfort would travel ill in 
my company, lady ! The affliction that 
shook him was deeper than I could fii- 
thom ; and the speech he employed darker 
than I could interpret. But thy self mayst 
question with him. " 

" I ? — Oh, excellent kinsman ! tell me 
but how — but where I" 
■ " Nay ! of a surety — no how, and no 
where — if his will be consulted. I war- 
rant Baldwin Hercey would rather meet 
the grand Fiend than thee, in the place 
where he now is ! '* 

" Oh, where?" 

" Beneath the Bloody Templar's Mo- 
nument ! **— 

"Ha!" 

** In the secret passage, under the 
meadow ; — ^in that airless vault, by that 
dark recess; — with a mouldering corse; 

— a murdered man ; — thi/ Father ! 

And now, woman, if thou knowest not 
how to avenge Anthony Monkshaw's 
murder, his kinsman does ! '' 

Luke Tyler almost yelled out this 
speech with choaking rapidity; and his 
whole appearance resembled whlit we 
imagine of the great enemy, vanishing 
from the victim he has ensnared and 
ruined. He rushed out orthe room, and, 
in another moment, his horse's hoofs were 
heard thundering through the broad- 
ribbed gateway of the solitary Grange. 

Floralice stood in that ancient cham- 
ber, like her who bent her last glance on 
the doomed cities of the Dead Sea ; the 
doomed, — ^but how delightful oncCf and 
still how dear I 

Recollection's slow return, however, 
brought back the menaces of Tyler, and 
with them, such livdy pictures of danger 
to her bosom's treasurer, that the neces- 
sity of instant exertion chased the throng- 
ing shadows of horror from her brain, 
like one master-spirit controlling the 
subordinate demons. That passage !. well 
she knew it. By its dismal path had 
she sped to Sir Baldwin, when every 
other outlet from the Solitary Grange 
was closed ; and the Grim Franklin 
dreamed that his deep moat and inex- 
' orable gates had secured all. 

Swift as flame from vapour, Floralice 
started from her trance ; hurried on her 
cloak and hood, and darted into the so- 
lary, through whose latticed arcade the 
noon-day sun and gale were playing with 



the creepers which treillag^ its mould- 
ings, and quivering, in delicate shade- 
work, over its gaily tesselated pavement. 
She sped down the open staircase into 
f^ court ; congratulated herself that it 
was empty; and then, with trembling 
eager hand, pushed qpen the massive 
door of the great hall. It had never 
been used, scarcely entei«d since Monk- 
shaw's murder; its air was close and 
heavy like a vault, and its appearance, 
never very cheerful at the best, was wrapt 
in that drear character of gloom and 
bereavement and solitude, which sinks 
the heart and intimidates the ey6. To 
Floralice, the gorgeous but dead images 
on its arras, and ^e aolently resplendent 
pictures in its windows, seemed too many 
witnesses in that void, abandcmed room. 
Ascending the two broad steps that, tra- 
versing the upper end of the hall, formed 
the elevated platform entitled The Dais, 
Floralice entered a colossal oriel, whose 
narrow alcove opened at the head of the 
high table; and, pressing the floor in 
one of its angles, a panels behind the 
massy court-cupboard, gave way, and 
ushered her down those long steps she 
had so often trodden with far difl^ent 
feelings. In former times it was only 
the ^oom of night, and the Scditary 
Grange, and the Grim Franklin die was 
leaving behind, and love and hope lent 
both light and speed to her steps; but 
nowy as she quitted the fiiir healthy beam 
of day, disporting in happy colours on 
all around, with feet stumbling in dark- 
ness, and with a heart, whose high beat- 
ings excited by th$ horrors she had just 
heardj were only stilled by apprehensions 
of those she anticipated, poor Floralice 
felt as though she were going down to 
her own grave — ^home and hope, life and 
joy, shut out from her for ever. Now, 
as with diflSculty she threaded the dismal 
mazes of the souterrain, the expectation 
of the horror she was to behold, while it 
filled her soul with feelings she herself 
could not define, was inseparably mixed 
up with one ruling impulse; and that 
was, at any sacrifice, and any peril, to 
save Sir Baldwin, whom the . parting 
words of Luke Tyler so darkly threat- 
ened. 

That gentleman, it will be imagined, 
did not vent such words for empty air. 
He posted away to Duneburch, laid his 
charge before the worshipful Justice 
Caxton— and so naturally acted the zeal 
of a man prosecuting the murder of a 
near kinsman, upon an accidental dis- 
covery of the murderer — and so artfully 
worked upon the worthy magistrate who 
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hbd obtained his commission under the 
White Rose, and was a personal friend 
of Anthony Monksfaaw, that, before even- 
ing had lengthened the shadows of the 
great elm, Master Caxton, with a suffi- 
•eient comitatns, approached the dreaded 
preeincts of the Templar's Monument ; 
Liuke himself acting as their guide 
l^rongh the formidable sqpulchre into 
the souterrain. 

The spectacle, which assailed their 
eyes in the vault, might well stretch to 
the utmost every feeling of horror and 
eompassion-~-for there, dimly seen by the 
lamplight, stood Sir Baldwin, the image 
of unutterable woe, Floralice fainting in 
his arms, and at his feet the bloody, pu- 
trefying, and unshrouded remains of the 
murdered Monkshaw. 

We would fain hasten over this scene, 
to which we feel our powers utterly in- 
competent; but there was one incident 
which claims to be recorded. 

At the direction of Master Tyler, 
whose wishes were implicitly followed by 
the much shocked magistrate, Floralice, 
still insensible, had been conveyed, under 
the care of her summoned attendants, 
back to Heronswood; the sad remains of 
the once redoubtable Franklin were also 
removed to his Solitary Grange ; and Sir 
Baldwin Hercey, disarmed and strong- 
ly guarded, was escorted to Warwick, 
there to await the result of the inquest. 

Luke Tyler and the magistrate were 
■the last to quit the souterrain; they 
had arrived at the bottom of the long 
flight of steps which led upwards into 
the bloody templar's tomb. The sul- 
len swoofs of wind through the long 
passage behind them, sounded most 
appalling, and, on the damp, steps, 
which they now began to ascend, die 
daylight fell in streams of silver and 
ebony — a weltering, cold, and spectral 
lustre, like the moonbeam. 

They continued the toilsome ascent, 
till the broken side of the supulchre dis- 
closed its orifice, with the green thicket 
beyond ; when, on a sudden, Luke grasp- 
ed his companion's arm convulsively. 
Master Caxton turned, and saw his face 
working with spasms, and his hair erect 
on his dewy brow ; while his eyes were 
strained upward through the opening by 
which the unwelcome daylight intruded ; 
and his limbs so utterly failed him, that 
it required all the nerve of the worthy 
justice, to get him up the remaining 
steps into the open air« There Luke 
soon recovered; recent circumstances 
easily accounted for his indisposition; 
and he himself treated it lightly, but it 



was neither light nor trifling ; for, to his 
eyes, manifest as the daylight which it 
obstructed, a Jigure of giant stahire and 
stalwart limb^ arrayed in a tawny leathern 
jerkin^ and a cloak of russet serge, with a 
fox fur tippet about his shouldersj a collar 
of blazing suns and roses upon his breast ; 
a red morion, blackened with time stains, 
kotfering over a livid, grisly haired, stony 
fhce, and, in his neck, the mortal gash, 
occupied the broken aperture of the 
templar's tomb. 

They passed on through the wood, 
and over the very meadow, where Tyler 
had been so grossly insulted by Monk- 
shaw. The towers of the solitary Grange 
stood in naked outline against the blue 
sky, their gaunt uncouth features mock- 
ing the ungenial umbrage of their decre- 
pid pine trees. 

At length Master Tyler and his com- 
panion reached the tower which defended 
the bridge of Heronswood Hall ; when 
a similar epilepsy, the second time, seized 
upon the conscience-stricken Luke : and 
again those dead eyes, half veiled with 
grisly hair, glared from underneath that 
dark red cap ; and again the fox fur 
tippet and the tawny and russet clothes, 
contributed their visionary attributes, so 
horribly mocked by the phantom glories 
of the Plantagenet collar, to that angry 
apparition, whose well known figure 
needed no herald to Tyler's blood-stained 
soul. 

This time the wretched Luke was so 
far overcome, that he sank down under 
the archway, and was carried almost 
insensible to a bed chamber, followed 
by a degree of commiseration from those 
who witnessed his disorder, almost equal 
to that which they bestowed on their 
most miserable, but innocent mistress. 

The well known circumstance of the 
factionary enmity, between Anthony 
Monkshaw, and Sir Baldwin Hercey^ 
combined with the discovery of the latter 
in such an extraordinary situation, by 
the dead corse of his supposed victim, 
was backed by more than sufficient false 
witness on the part of Luke Tyler, to 
overwhelm an innocent man ; even if 
that man had not been a distinguished 
object of suspicion to the government. 

Luke, partly from covetousness, and 
partly with a view to that : ulterior use, 
to which at length he applied it, had, on 
the very night of the murder, carefully 
secured old Anthony's sun and rose 
collar. 

So far from his having been intrusted 
with it by Sir Baldwin, it is a question, 
whether that devoted being remembered 
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its existence. And* as to Floralice, Her- 
cey had not indulged his lips even with 
her name, during his last interview with 
Tyler ; and he had prepared himself for 
voluntary exile from all his affections 
and all his hopes, in calm uncomplaining 
heroism ; strong in the panoply of inno- 
cence, and consoled by feeling that Flo- 
ralice never would believe him guilty. 
But the unslumbering justice of heaven 
provided for him a happier fate. 

If Sir Baldwin had any reason to 
apprehend that Floralioe's confidence in 
him was staggered upon the first break- 
ing out of this shocking affair; if in 
their most unexpected interview in the 
oubliette of the Solitary Grange, the 
agony of Floralice, at the first sight of 
her slaughtered parent, had extorted 
from her such bitter and vehement re> 
proaches against her guiltless lover, as 
to send him in proud and despairing 
silence to his dungeon at Warwick ; yet, 
to that very dungeon, did Consolation 
follow him with her balmy chalice, and 
Fortitude stood a championess sheathed 
in adamant at bis side. 

Generosity's martyr to the last, Bald- 
win resolved that the fatal truth should 
descend with him to his grave ; not only 
from a rational conviction that any 
attempt to rebut the accusation, so wel- 
come to the ruling party, and so reck^ 
lessly impledged by Luke Tyler, would 
be fruitless ; but also, from a desire that 
the heart of Floralice, already so deeply 
lacerated, should not be further wounded 
by a late and unavailing proof of his 
innocence. s 

As for that unhappy lady herself, — ^no 
sooner had she rallied from the conse- 
quences of that heart-scathing scene in 
the Templar's Vault, than not only her 
love, but her judgment, pronounced it 
impossible that Baldwin Hercey should 
be the miscreant he was represented by 
Luke Tyler. 

The die however was cast ; the coroner's 
verdict had consigned Sir Baldwin to a 
public trial for murder : any attempt at 
an interview with her devoted lover was 
on all bands impossible; and Floralice, 
left to the only resource for the helpless, 
besieged heaven day and night 'with 
prayers that the guilty, and the guilty 
alone, might be punished. 

Master Luke Tyler had, during this 
interval, greatly withdrawn himself from 
public ; which was the less remarked, as 
he was the nearest male kinsman to the 
deceased, and the principal witness for 
the impending trial. 

It was not generally known however, 



that, although he resided at the Solitary 
Grange, Floralice had pertinaciously re- 
fused to see him, till the day preceding 
the trial of Sir Baldwin : and of that 
interview, extorted from the mourning 
orphan by his importunity, little was 
generally divulged, save that Master Luke 
came forth from the presence of Floralice* 
a stricken and blasted roan, and that the 
leech who was hastily summoned to his 
assistance, had great difficulty in restor- 
ing him. 

It did not transpire till afterwards, 
that Phyllis, who had entered the room 
upon a piercing bitter cry from her mis- 
tress, declared that in the tapestried par- 
lour, manifested by such sombre light, 
as one high casement fretted with blazon- 
ries admitted, she beheld the apparition 
of her murdered master, with all his 
dreadful paraphernalia, the gqry gash in 
his neck, the huge red cap, the fox fur- 
tippet, the tawny jerkin, the russet cloak^ 
and the grand golden collar : lie stood in 
the centre of the apartment ; his clothes 
and face blood-bedabbled; his counte- 
nance frozen and livid ; and his right 
arm extended towards Floralice, who lay 
fainting on the floor. 

Whether this was, or was not, merely 
a spectral illusion, such as the harrowing 
and exciting character of the recent trans- 
actions might very naturally produce, 
we cannot tarry to discuss. 

Certain it is, that the same power 
which took off the wheels from the 
chariots of the Egyptians, after he had 
permitted them to plunge undaunted into 
the abysm of the Red Sea, only to over- 
whelm them in more inevitable destruc- 
tion,—- had now made bare his holy arm. 

When Luke Tyler was called upon to 
give hi&evidence before the high court of 
justice, assembled to try this solemn cause, 
— all his acquaintance were astonished at 
his altered appearance. His demure and 
placid demeanour was gone ; his eye roved 
to and fro round the vast hall of judg- 
ment, — from the pavement of upturned 
human ^es, to the ribbed and arched 
oak ceiling ; from the gothic windows 
flaming with sun-purpled robes of prelates 
and princes, to the scarlet-mantled judge, 
5uid the ^gorgeous magnates of the county 
at his side, who had been attracted by the 
deeply pregnant interest of the cause.— 

His suit of rich mourning habiliments, 
was singularly marred by the hasty dis- 
order, in which it had been put on ;— a 
neglect most striking in one, who had 
hitherto been remarkable for the precision ' 
of his dress. 

Whe% however, be wa& requested by 
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the judge to state what he knew of this 
dark affair, Luke seemed completely to 
have recovered his self-possession. He 
commenced in a low, clear, and not un- 
musical voice, by expressing his regret 
at being called upon to testify, against 
one, whom, till lately, he had held most 
dear. 

Some further glossing about duty to 
his kinsman, regard to public justice, 
and so forth, brought him at last to the 
commencement of his story ; the begin- 
ning of the end, as it might well be 
termed. 

« Every inducement, both natural and 
moral, my lord ! urged me to do my en- 
deavour in hunting out the perpetrators 
of this foul deed, ere these last troubles 
shook the land, and public justice veiled 
her head before domestic war. When 
the peace, for which we are now blessing 
our prosperous, happy king, had given 
men leisure to think of their own afiairs, 
my head and heart were sorely exercised 
by distracted musings upon my poor lost 
kinsman. At length, my lord ! I had a 
dream ." 

Luke had proceeded thus far, with his 
eyes obstinately bent upon the earth: 
here he raised, and directed them to- 
wards the judge, and in so doing, his 
voice was as suddenly arrested as if he 
had received a blow across his mouth ; 
he stopped, trembled, and gazed earnestly 
at the judgment-seat ; but he mustered 
effort to suppress his emotion, and, once 
more casting down his eyes, proceeded 
with his fictitious narrative ; but now he 
became so confused, so winding, and so, 
obscure, that the judge called upon him 
to be more concise and lucid in his state- 
ments. 

Tyler's eye answered the judge's ap- 
peal ; and again a violent shudder, as of 
some suppressed sensation, that shook 
his very life within him, pervaded his 
whole frame, and he said in hurried 
tones: — 

** My lord, it is impossible for me to 
proceed, while that old man in the red 
cap is glaring and mowing at me from 
yonder lattice ! " 

He pointed upward, to a feature of 
domestic architecture very common in 
those buildings, and which I have myself 
seen at old Haddon Hall, and the castles 
of Tamworth and Naworth ; namely, a 
wide shallow lattice, of dusky greenish 
glass, high up in the lofty wall, and com- 
municating either with a chamber, a 
closet, or a gallery, on the other side; 
by the means of which, persons from 
above had the privilege of observing 



(themselves unseen) whatever was going 
on in the hall below. 

Every eye now turned, in wonderine 
expectation, to the lattice, which, duB 
and dark, firom its interior situation, ex- 
hibited a singular contrast to the other 
windows, whose coloured and burnished 
glass neighboured nearer to the sun. 

Nothing, however, was then discerni- 
ble beyond the gloomy panes. 

Still, many a hind there was who, 
when he talked over thht day's events by 
his winter hearth, or among his com- 
panions at the sheepcote, used to affirm 
that a huge red morion, and grisly hair 
and beard, and dead staring eyes, and 
hollow, stony jaws, were to be traced on 
the other side of that umbered lattice. 

The trial proceeded: matters, how«- 
ever, seemed to grow more hopelessly 
confounded with Master Tyler. He no 
longer pursued his story with downcast 
eyes, but darted them hither and thither, 
lUce lightning, as at first. Rambling, 
too, and incoherent was his talk. 

Nothing but the vital importance of 
his evidence, and compassion for his 
emotion (which was only too charitably 
interpreted), would have induced the 
court to listen to him. 

When the rose and sun collar was 
produced, and Luke was asked if he 
knew it, 

'* Ay, well enough, well enough, I 
know it ! " 

« Had h^ seen Master Anthony Monk- 
shaw wear it ? " 

" Have I seen him wear it ? shame, 
shame, my lord ! why do you ask me ? 
do you not see he is wearing it now ? 
What mockery is this, to bewilder a 
man's brains already crazed with sorrow ? 
Ask himself all about it : he is at your 
side, and he can-^ tell you I — nay ! do not 
whisper with him ! — ^beware your ermine, 
my lord judge ! the Franklin's throat 
hath bloodied his old fox fur ; — faugh ! 
— see now ! — faugh ! — how it has smirched 
your tippet !— ah, hah ! the judge him- 
self bloody ! nay, then, good night to 
justice! she ought to be spotless, they 
say." 

The presiding judge, together with 
the whole range of magnates on the 
bench, arose in the utmost consternation, 
but amidst a breathless hush in that ap- 
palled assembly, the frantic man pro- 
ceeded. 

" No ! no ! believe him not, he hath a 
favour to the prisoner ! Sir Baldwin hath 
bought him off t he will say anything — 
he will say, — hush ! what doe$ he say ? — 
False, false, lord judge ! — I did not strike 
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the blow — ^it was not murder, — it was in 
self defence — ^it was for my friend^ it was 
fud, not, not murder !'* 

Terrific was the energy with which 
Luke uttered the word murder ; and it 
was on his lips, when he 1^ backward in 
strong convulsions. 

What eye^ that turned from this 
heaven-smitten wretch, to the fettered 
priaoner, could fiiil of admitting the con- 
viction of his innocence into the inmost 
heart! 

Baldwin's own sorrows, his own im- 
pending doom» were all lost in unfeigned 
commiseration for agonies himself could 
never experience. 

Beauty is, in itself, a more powerful 
advocate with us than we often choose 
to acknowledge ! when conbined with 
worth, it becomes truly powerful ; but 
when exhibited in the person of a gene- 
rous, uncomplaining, innocent sufferer, it 
is irresistible ; — ^you would clasp it to your 
heart, — ^you would lay your life at its 
feet. 

Among the haughty magnates on the 
judgment seat, Sir Baldwin Hercey had 
distmguished many, the bitterest antago- 
nists of his political opinions ; but when, 
on the removal of the dying Luke, — Sir 
Baldwin's manly and modest narrative 
was heard, — ^not even the judge himself 
was more forward in descending from his 
state, to congratulate the knight on his 
acquittal, — ^than those noble champions 
of the White Rose, to clasp the right 
hand of a calumniated and high-minded 
adversary. 

Why more words ? 

Luke Tyler expired in frantic out- 
pourings of remorse. The outlaw was 
restored : on many a rich manor did the 
golden coffers of the lady Floralice Hercey 
rebuild the ruined mansions with ten- 
fold magnificence. Heronswood Hall 
was abandoned to ivy and j illy flowers, 
and thieves and gypsies; and to this 
day the peasantry affirm that the red cap 
of old Anthony Monkshaw, may be seen 
in twilight, glooming over bis grey locks, 
and staring eyes, from the hollow and 
melancholy window frames of The Soli- 
tary Grange* 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

ABBOTSFORI) AHD NEWSTEAS. 

Under this very << catching title,*' Mr. 
Washington Irving gives us a good deal 
of gossip about Sir W. Scott and Lord 
Byron. There is a clap-trap in this 
which is quite unworthy a writer of Mr. 



Irving's reputation ; but it has no doubit 
served the purpose of both author and 
publisher, and as the book contains plenty 
of eariractable matter, the reviewers have 
of course been lavish in their praises. 
By the bye^ we wish to know why Ab- 
botsford stands before Newstead: does 
Mr. Irving consider Sir Walter the 
greater genius ? if so, we believe he will 
not find many Englishman, or foreigners, 
of the same opinion. There is more ex- 
quisite sentiment in a stanza of Don Juan, 
than in three volumes of Scott, (admirers 
as we are of nearly all that he has written ) ; 
not that we commend Don Juan as a 
poem, or recommend it to the perusal of 
our children ; we merely mention it be- 
cause we consider it to contain passages 
for surpassing those which have been 
lauded in <' Childe Harold." But to re- 
turn to the work which has led us into 
these remarks: it contains many anecdotes 
of Scott and Byron, which will doubtless 
be read with interest ; and as the book 
registers no friendly scandal, we hope to 
find that it has obtained a fovourable 
reception from the lovers of this kind of 
gossip. The following passage is taken 
from the paper entitled ** Lake Lemau 
and iti associations,'* 

** The morning after my arrival at the 
inn, which is placed (a little distance 
from Geneva)on the margin of the lake, I 
crossed to the house which Byron inhabit- 
ed, and which is almost exactly opposite^ 
The day was calm but gloomy, the waters 
almost without a ripple. Arrived at the 
opposite shore, you ascend, by a some- 
what rude and steep ascent, to a small 
village, winding round which, you come 
upon the gates of the house. On the 
right-hand side of the road, as you thus 
enter, is a vineyard, in which, at that 
time, the grapes bimg ripe and clustering. 
Within the gates are some three or four 
trees, ranged in an avenue. Descending 
a few steps, you see in a small court be- 
fore the door, a rude fountain ; it was 
then dried up — the waters had ceased to 
play. On either side is a small garden 
branching from the court, and by the 
door are rough stone seats* You enter a 
small hall, and, thence, an apartment 
containing three rooms. The principal 
one is charming, — long, and of an oval 
shape, with carved wainscoting— the 
windows on three sides of the room comr 
mand the most beautiful views of Geneva, 
the lake, and its opposite shores. They 
open upon a terrace paved with stone ; 
on that terrace how often he must have 
< watched with wistful eyes the setting 
sun ! ' It was here that he was in ripest 
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maturity of his genius — in the most 
interesting epoch of his life. He had 
passed the bridge that severed him from 
his country, but the bridge was not yet 
broken down. He had not yet been 
enervated by the soft south. His luxuries 
vrere still of the intellect — ^his sensualism 
-was yet of nature — his mind had not 
laded from its youthfulneA and vigour — 
his was yet the season of hope rather than 
of performance, and the world dreamt 
more of what he would be than what he 
had been. 

** His works (the Paris edition) were 
on the table. Himself was everywhere ! 
Near to this room is a smaller cabinet, 
very simply and rudely furnished. On 
one side, in a recess, is a bed,— on the 
other, a door communicates with a dress- 
ing-room. Here, I was told, he was 
chiefly accustomed to write. And what 
works? * Manfred,* and the most beauti- 
ful stanzas of the third canto of * Childe 
Harold,* rush at once upon our memory. 
You now ascend the stairs, and pass a 
passage, at the end of which is a window, 
commanding a superb view of the LakeL 
The passage is hung with some curious 
but wretched portraits. Francis I., Diana 
of Poitiers, and Julius Scaliger among 
the rest. Tou now enter his bed-room. 
N^othing can be more homely than the 
furniture ; the bed is in a recess, and in 
one comer an old walnut-tree bureau, 
where you may still see written over some 
of the compartments, < Letters of Lady 
B .* His imaginary life vanishes be- 
fore this simple label ; and all the weari- 
ness, and all the disappointment of Ms 
real domestic life, come sadly upon you. 
You recal the nine executions in one 
year — ^the annoyance and the bickering, 
and the estrangement, and the gossip 
scandal of the world, and the 'Broken 
Household Gods.* Men may moralize 
as they will, but misfortunes cause error, 
and atone for it." 



NOTES OF A READER. 

AK INCIDENT AT 8VA. 

Each day reduced, in rapid strides, the 
span of our voyage, and we began to 
think of other and di£Perent scenes. The 
Venus was putting on her holiday attire; 
her suit of sails were changed, her top- 
masts were scraped and fresh greased, 
her rigging set up and newly << rattled 
down,*' and her sides were in course of 
painting, while she pursued her impetu- 
ous course, at the rate of eight miles in 
the hour^ through the yielding waters. 
Gracious heavens ! what sound is 



that ! The ship heels to the wind, and 
the curling waters in her wake define, by 
a circuitous trail, a deviation from her 
course. The eaptain's voice is hurried 
and imperative, and the confusion on 
deck bespeaks an urgent and a desperate 
cause. 

We hastened from the cabin as soon 
as we could recover ourselves from the 
leeward part of it, where we had been 
suddenly conveyed by the heeling of the 
vesseL The crew were collected at the 
after part of the quarter-deck, hastily 
preparing one of the quarter-boats : every 
thing indicated oonitemation and alarm. 

" Cut away, my lads! — stand by to 
pump in,** exclaimed Captain Dove. 

A heavy, deep-drawn sigh called our 
attention in a different direction — ^it was 
Mrs. Ghumbs on herfiet, 

" Dear me ! what a shocking thing !** 
she exclaimed, as we exchanged a hasty 
and inquiring look, and some big round 
drops started at the moment from her 
eyes ; « I fear there's no chance !** 

*' Lower away handsomely,*' continued 
the captain ; and the boat descended to 
the surface with six of the crew. « Now 
then, my lads, pull away '.—starboard 
your helm — there, straight as you go ;*' 
and every eye was directed to one point, 
every heart throbbing responsive to the 
sound of the oars, and the rocking mo- 
tion of the boatmen. 

The ship had been brought round 
suddenly, and without preparation, the 
moment the cries of two men, who had 
suddenly fallen overboard, called atten- 
tion to their situation ; but so great was 
her velocity, with all sail set going be- 
fore the wind, that by the time her pro- 
gress was stopped, their heads were 
scarce to be seen at the opposite point of 
a semi-circle of dead water, which marked 
the course she had taken, and the inter- 
vening waves occasionally hid them from 
our view. The men in the boat, being 
so much nearer the surfiu^ could not 
behold even the heads of their unfortu- 
nate shipmates : they pulled towards the 
spot by conjecture, or by the direction 
given to them by the captain at starting ; 
and we continued to watch their progress 
with intense anxiety, and with appre- 
hension that the objects of our solicitude 
would be exhausted before assistance 
could be afforded them. 

There are times when all the fiiculties 
of the human soul seem to assume a co- 
ordinate rank, and to converge, to con- 
centrate, and interfuse one with another, 
as if in unison of purpose to produce one 
great effinrt, one intense and indivisible 
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feeling; no matter whether of hope or 
fear, joy or sorrow, love or hatred* as 
each in turn may require the co- opera- 
tion of the whole, or when al], save one, 
become so paralysed or subordinate in 
action, that we cease to be under their 
respective influence. It was thus we 
stood assembled together on the deck, 
scarce conscious of each other's presence, 
all absorbed by one feeling, all intent on 
one purpose : the sails were left flapping 
in the wind, and the wind whistled 
mournfully through the rigging, as if 
performing a dirge over the departed* 
At length doubts were entertained whe- 
ther the heads of the unfortunate seamen 
were yet to be seen :**I can only see 
onct** exclaimed Ciqitain Dove, who had 
stationed himself on the mizen rigging, 
to have a more extensive view, '* and the 
boat is approaching the spot ; it is now 
pulling in a different direction.*' 

« Oh ! I fear it's too late," observed 
Mrs. Glumbs. 

" It turns again,*' continued the cap- 
tain, *<and now stops." 

** They have got them, they are taking 
them into the boat," said one of the 



It was evident they were not pulling, 
and that some were standing up, but we 
could not discern their motions distinct- 
ly : they resumed their seats, and pulled 
towards the ship — Ci^tain Dove de- 
scended to the deck. 

Hope and fear contended for the mas» 
tery over us, as the boat approached. 
We could hot see the sufferers, but they 
were probably at the bottom o£the boat, 
exhausted, perhaps insensible. 

'< Yes, there is one !'* exclaimed Trip^ 
tolemus, " I see his head ! '* 

'*It's Vernon, then, no doubt," said 
one of the crew ; « he is the best swim- 
mer, and poor Wientworth's gone.** 

The boat came alongside>^we looked 
into it, but no one spoke — the ladies 
descended mournfully to the cabin : 
Charles Vernon and Wentworth were 
not of this life — the hat of the former* 
was all that was found. 

" And could you see nothing of them ?" 
inquired Captain Dove, when the crew 
came on deck. " We saw one of them 
for some time, but when we got to the 
spot he had disappeared, and the water 
was the colour of blood : at that moment 
we thought we saw him again above 
water ; but it was the back fin of one 
of the largest sharks I ever beheld, and 
we afterwards saw three of them." 

'< Poor fellows f" exclaimed Captain 
Dove, with emotion ; « poor fellows ! ** 



he repeated to himself, as he walked to 
the opposite gangway. For a few mo- 
ments he was absorbed in painful reflec- 
tion, he passed the fingers of his right 
hand across his eyelids as he resumed his 
station at the quarter-deck, and he gave 
orders to make sail, with a dispirited and 
oppressed heart. 

The two sufferers had been employed 
painting ^e sides of the ship, and a 
plank, which formed a moving stage, was 
suspended overboard by two ropes at the 
extremities of it, for them to stand on. 
Vernon had been on deck, and returning 
to bis duty ftiU of life and animation, he 
jumped with boyish gaiety on the fragile 
board, and severed it in two. 



THE WHALE FISHERY. 

Iff among the perilous and adven- 
turous occupations of a sea-life, there is 
one requiring more energy, activity, 
skill, courage, and patient endurance 
than another, it is when man, in a fragile 
skiff, comparatively a nutshell, defies and 
attacks in his own element the mighty 
monarch of the ocean, one of the fiercest 
and most active of all the finny tribes, 
the sperm whale. This enormous crea- 
ture, as much a fish of prey as the shark, 
measures nearly eighty feet in length, 
and from thirty to forty in circumference ; 
the head, shaped like a huge box rounded 
at the corners, and rising a little towards 
the neck, in some species forming nearly 
one-third of the whole. The tail, moved 
with as much facility as the whip of a 
wagoner, is horizontal, and from eighteen 
to twenty-four feet in breadth ; while a 
tremendous lower jaw, from twenty-five 
to thirty in length, thickly studded with 
conical, curved teeth, ten or twelve inches 
long, is moved as adroitly as the tail, atld 
both, when running on his side, with a 
power that would crush a ship, and a 
noise like thunder. To these irresistible 
faculties he possesses the agility of the 
salmon, leaping from the water, and — 
as the instance of the unfortunate Ame- 
rican South-seaman in 1821 — ^falling on 
the decks of ships with a weight capable 
of shattering or sinking the largest. This 
redoubtable animal wars not only with 
many other fish, but with some of the 
more peaceable of its own species, pur- 
suing, attacking, and with its long sharp 
teeth, tearing the flesh from the carcasses 
of many of tfie whale-tribe. 

The ships employed in this trade to 
the South Seas sail at all seasons ; they 
require to be in good repair, newly cop- 
pered, with three years' provisions of the 
best quality, and a liberal supply of sails, 
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rigging, sea-storei^ and aatiflcorbutics, 
the success of the rojage often depend- 
ing on their ability to keep at sea. 

Tbe coast of Peru and Galapagos 
Islands were, until lately, tbe great re- 
sort of tbese fish ; but, with a singular in- 
stinct, they have abandoned those shores, 
and taken to the coast of Japan, the 
Feejee, Navigation Islands, and the In- 
dian Ocean. During tbe passage out, 
the crews, from thirty to thirty-five, ac- 
cording to the number of boats in each 
vessel, are employed in preparing the 
latter and their gear; for, on entering 
the trade winds, or even off the Western 
Islands, sperm whales may be met with. 
The boats are usually from twenty-three 
to twenty-eight feet long ; sharp at both 
ends, like a canoe, with six men, five 
rowers and a steersman, and capable of 
carrying seven or eight hundred weight 
of whale-line and other materials. The 
instruments of attack, are the harpoon 
with a barbed prong, and a lance. Look- 
outs are placed at the mast-head; and 
when a fish is seen, it is made known to 
the deck by the cry of " Town oh ! " 
*' Where away ? " is the demand, which 
is answered by denoting the quarter it is 
in. The course of the ship is directed 
towards it, and the boats prepared for 
lowering ; when near, they are off in an 
instant, and skim the sea with the fleet- 
ness of the dolphin. On approaching 
tlie fish, great precaution is necessary, 
generally pulling up in her wake until 
near, but steering clear of the sweep of 
the tail until abreast of the shoulder or 
fin, and then closing, the harpoon is 
struck before the hump, at the moment, 
if possible, when the animal is diving, 
the skin being at that moment more 
tight. When this is done, the boat is 
sheered off, clear of the convulsive play 
of the tail, which is thrown about with 
great violence, with a tremendous noise, 
and lashing the sea into a perfect foam. 
She now either sets off at full speed, or 
** sounds," that is, goes perpendicularly 
down. In the former case the boat is 
towed behind at a tremendous rate, the 
people sitting perfectly still, as the least 
motion would risk the loss of the boat 
and all on board; in the latter, the line 
must be veered unchecked around the 
loggerhead, a round piece of wood, ten 
inches in diameter, fixed in the stern of 
the boat — this operation requiring much 
skill, is not the least dangerous. If the 
fish is large, a signal is made by tossing 
up an oar or hoisting a flag, when a second 
boat comes with more line to bend on in 
case of need. After a time, the animal 



comes again to the surhce, blowing and 
spouting up the water many yards, which 
at a distance looks like smoke. A fresh 
attack is now made, the boat already fast 
hauling alongside, and with a lance nine 
feet in length, including pole, com- 
mencing to probe her between the ribs, 
after each thrust withdrawing the instru- 
ment. She now begins to spout blood ; 
the water, and sometimes the men and 
boats, being covered with it, all the time 
cutting or dipping her tail, to the great 
danger o£ the boats, which require much 
management to keep them clear. In 
the last convulsive agonies, she runs 
round on her side in a circle, clashing 
her lower jaw, and shortly after turns 
up, and generaUy dies with her head to- 
wards the sun. She is then towed along- 
side, secured, and the ceremony of cut- 
ting-in is commenced. 



MARTIN WERNER. 

A SKETCH. 

Thb shades of evening were beginning 
to creep darkly over the surrounding 
objects, ere Martin Werner laid down 
his brushes and palette. His easel was 
placed so as to catch every ray of light 
from the solitary wmdow that illuminated 
the room in which he sat. He had been 
working all the day to finish his picture, 
and it was with a heavy sigh that he now 
desisted. But the sigh was not one of 
despair, for his nature was sanguine, and 
there was a buoyancy in his soul that had 
never yet deserted him. This might 
have resulted from the consciousness of a 
genius that must either at the present or 
a friture time, find its reward in the ap- 
plause of thousands ; or it might be only 
tbe light-heartedness of youth and health. 
But certainly, to look at himself and his 
abode, most persons would have said that 
Martin Werner had great cause for 
melancholy. The apartment was large 
and cold, but he consoled himself by say- 
ing that he could not complain of having 
no room to work in; and though the 
window would not open to admit air as 
well as the yeUowish light by which the 
painter worked, yet draughts poured in 
from every direction, which, he said, kept 
up a constant circidation of fresh air. No 
fire cast a cheerful glow over the desolate 
region, and the corner opposite to the 
empty grate was occupied by a lowly 
bed, beside which stood a ku-ge chest, 
containing the painter's wardrobe. Mar- 
tin Werner had laid aside his colours, and 
was carefully searching for something 
that lay at the bottom of this chest. At 
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length, he dragged forth the ofcrjeet, and 
proceeded to the window to examine its 
contents. It was a leathern purse, and 
from it he drew — carefully wrapped in 
paper to preserve its lustre — a shining 
coin. In a happier hour he had been 
attracted by its brightness, and had de- 
termined never to part with it But 
now the hand of stern necessity was hcdd 
forth ; he had tasted no food all day. 
He gazed upon it, and, for a moment, 
a tear dimmed his eye ; far it recalled 
distinctly his mother, in her distant home; 
his brothers, tossing on the fickle and 
deceitful waves; and his sisters, even, 
now, perhaps, thinking how their bro- 
ther's pictures would be admired and 
gazed at in the great city. The whole 
course of his life passed as in a dream 
before him. Again he was in tlie cottage 
home which had sheltered his infancy; 
again he heard the shouts of the happy 
urchins who had been his playmateb; 
again he wandered from them, and stood 
alone with nature — the blue vault above 
and the lovely earth beneath ; he heard 
the gurgling of the thousand streamlets — 
the roar of the distant ocean — ^the songs 
of the wild birds — and high overhead the 
lark, the sweetest songster of them all, 
sending forth its notes, distinct and clear. 

" I cannot part with it," he said, un- 
consciously aloud ; " surely such a dream 
of happiness is worth starving for. Be- 
sides, my picture will be finished to- 
morrow, and I can wait till then." 

With this heroic resolution he replaced 
his treasure ; and folding his arms, he 
stood at the window, whistling one of the 
plaintive little airs of hSs country. Group 
on group of chimnejrs, of all shapes and 
sizes, fi^rmed the most prominent feature 
in the landscape before him ; and houses, 
with flat roofs and steep roofs, a strange 
heterogeneous mass of buildings, through 
which the eye in vain wandered for some 
pleasing object on which to rest. Among 
them, however, our artist's imagination 
went to work. Lofty domes and stately 
palaces arose at the waving of the magic 
wand of his fimcy— forms of beauty and 
lovelinesss, wandering amid gardens of 
luxury and deligfat, while angel messen- 
gers bore peaee and happiness to their 
solitude. From these visions of bliss he 
turned to the destruction of worlds and 
empires, and the awful depths of the in- 
fernal regions — the gigantic billows over- 
hanging the shuddering group of devoted 
wretches collected on a rock during the 
great deluge, or the conflagration of 
majestic cities, doomed by the will of 
heaven to destruction. 



Again his dreams were painfully in* 
terrupted by the pangs of hunger; he 
thought that sleep might lull him into 
insensibility to them* and stretched him- 
self on his bed. But sleep came not ; 
and, alter tossing about fivr some time, 
he started up and sought, through se- 
veral streets, the shop of a baker. One 
he at last espied, and hastily entered. 
The shopkeq>er cast a smpicions eye 
upon his customer ; fi>r his clothes were 
not so new as they had been, and were, 
besides, covered with divets spots and 
patehes of paint, which did not, by any 
means, add to itie gentility of his i^- 
pearance. Our artist demanded a loal^ 
in payment whereof he bid down his 
last bright coin# The baker took it, 
scrutinized it, turned it over and over, 
then dashed it violently against the 
board, and declared it a counterfeit. 

**A counterfeit," exclaimed the painter* 
dismally. But fearing that his tone and 
look might betray his circumstances, be 
added carelessly, at the same time laying 
down the coveted loaf, '< well, it*s of no 
consequence ; I don't happen to have 
another with me now : good night, ar.** 

Afiecting an independent swagger^ he 
left the shop, and hastened down the 
street ; but, had he looked back, he would 
have seen the sharp face of the baker 
peering after him, as he muttered to 
himself, *< You don't happen to have any 
more with you, sir, now? Ay, ay, youVe 
a pretty scamp, I warrant you ; and I shall 
look twice at your money if ever you 
come to my shop again." 

Martin Werner hastened home. TiH 
that hour he had not known absolute want, 
and even his buoyant spirits threatened 
to desert him at the approaeh of erim 
penury. Once more he ransacked his 
chest, for in one corner he remembered 
to have seen a crust He found it ; it 
was raouldyi and covered with dust ; but 
he shook that off, and ate it with a keen 
relish ; then got into bed, and slept more 
soundly than he who had supped upon 
all the delieaeies that wealth could pro» 
cure. 

The morning sun was shming Ki^ghtly 
upon- him, through the windew, when he 
awoke. He leaped from his bed, ex- 
claiming, as he hastily dressed himsd^ 
<*The crisis of my adversity is past! 
The sun shines gaily on mymoming^s 
work; I will take it for an omen — a 
prognostic of brighter days to come !'* 

Under these favouraMe auspices be 
finished his picture; and we need not 
tell how rapidly be rose to fame. 
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CARDINAL PETRALIA. 

I (Ftyr Uie Parterre,) 

Chap. I. 

THE CONFERENCE. 

Caroikal PETaALiA, a Sicilian by birth, 
and a Franciscan, had for a long course 
of years inhabited the convent of Saint 
Francis of Assisi. Although a prince of 
ihe church, and high penitentiary, high 
casuist, and first confessor of Christianity, 
he led the life of a monk. A cell, fur- 
nished with all the severity of the order, 
and an apartment equally simple, com- 
posed all his rooms. He was as the 
good angel of die Tirasteaerias, so libe- 
rally his hand scattered its bounties 
amongst Uiem; and the holiness of his 
life was proverbiaL 

But his fame was not confined to such 
narrow limits; it extended beyond the 
walls of Rome. The rumour of his vast 
acquirements and great piety had spread 
so far, that the highest personages, even 
kings, every day consulted him upon 
difficult questions of morality and Chris- 
tian discipline. A judge supreme, and 



without appeal in all cases of conscience 
in Catholicism, his decrees had the 
strength of laws, and were received every 
where as oracles inspired by God. 

Emulous to have so great a saint for 
confessor, sovereigns had often, though 
unavailingly, invited him to their courts ; 
but he invariably declined the direction 
of royal consciences, saying with Jesus, 
that he was sent only to the lowly. His 
profound humility but increased his re- 
nown, and his glory beamed from the 
depth of the obscure Trastenerin con- 
vent, like the sun firom the height of 
heaven, to spread over both worlds. 

The cardinal had the high square fore- 
head, black deep-set eyes, strait nose, 
and perfectly oval face, with that dignity 
of exterior, indicating the Greek or Si- 
cilian origin ; for Sicily is the offspring 
of Greece, and despite invasions, and 
foreign conquests, has preserved herself 
more Greek, perhaps, than the Hiother 
country. His beard and hair were white, 
his eye-brows retained their sable hue, 
which rare phenomenon imprinted on 
his physiognomy a singular character of 
strength and energy. 

This was not, however, its habitual 
expressioji. In repose, his countenance 
50 
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had a tranquillity, a seraphic quietude ; 
his features had even an oriental power 
of immobility, recalling by its perma- 
nence the ecstatic contemplaiions of the 
Chinese bonze and Indian faquir. Per- 
haps an eye skilled in the analysis of the 
human countenance, might have read 
many hidden things on that inert and 
passive fiice : for, furrowed less by years 
than thought, his wrinkles seemed to tell 
that griefs and conflicts had been known 
to his deep and onfathomable spirit. But 
oommon observers see not so much. TaH 
and well formed, his long mcMuistie robe 
still increased the imposing dignity of his 
bland and placid appearance* 

Such was the individual who now pur- 
sued his way to the Marian Mount, 
whither he had invited to a private am* 
ference Anselm» a young Roman, of ex- 
ceeding popularity amongst the loww 
orders. When the cardinal reaciwd the 
appointed place of meeting, Anaebn wae 
already there. 

" You are," said tlie cardinal to him 
at once, without prefatory observations, 
" the individual whom I most esteem in 
the world : the confidence I am going to 
place in you, will prove this better than 
any protestations. It is the story of my 
life that I am going to relate. I shall 
lay my heart bare before you, and reveal 
things which no eye has penetrated, no ear 
heard, and which my lips will pronounce 
tOoday for the first and last time ; bosom 
secrets, which have slumbered in my soul 
for forty years. Listen to me, then : I ask 
but one favour ; it is that you will not 
interrupt me. This is no discussion, it 
is a narrative ; and to make it, I have 
need of your passive attention, and all 
my own self-collection." 

Seated on the mountain turf, Anselm 
was mute with surprise and attention. 
The cardinal coUeeted himself £>r a mo- 
ment, as if to gather strength to accom.- 
plish his energetic resolution; he rose, 
and paced beneath the cypress with hur- 
ried tread, then tranquillized, reseated 
himself by the side of Anselm, and com- 
menced as follows, with a strong and dis* 
tinet voice. 

** You know that I am a Sicilian, but 
you do not know that I am the bastard 
of a valet. Born in shame and obscurity, 
I was educated in a Foundling Hospital. 
I shall not recal my early days; I re- 
member only that I was accused of ob- 
stinacy and passion, and was beaten, and 
that I was reared with contempt and 
brutality , with the rest of my companions 
in misfortune. At sixteen I was made 
a valet. I lived two years with a noble- 



man of Palermo, where my office was to 
stand at table behind his chair, imd in the 
street behind his carriage. QuarrdsoBw^ 
insubordinate, and a gambler, for two 
years I lived the degrading life of the 
ante-chamber. At length, lor some ooq* 
duct diapjpasiflg to the major-dome of 
the mansion » whoae favourite I had in- 
gratiated myself with, I was ignomini* 
oufily driven from thn house. 

" Behold me thtnnt eighteen years of 
age, alone in the world, pnoidg Itae atreat 
with ten dueata in my pocket* I had a 
teste for the romaalie, and was fluent ef 
speech ; I became n comedian. The 
young head of a wfetehed strolling com- 
pany, I wandered two years throegfa 
SioUy, aeting plays in barns and taverns. 
Weary of this life, I entered into a regi- 
ment garrisoned at Syracuse. The bar«- 
racks were intolerahle to me, and at tbe 
ei^iralion of three months I dsserted^ to 
esca|»e the degradation of oorporal punish- 

•*1 fled to a distanee, and remained 
for six months concealed in the barrea 
mountains of Madonia* sleeping on treai 
and in caves, and living upon wild firuits, 
and milk stolen at night from the cattle 
in the folds. 

** Solitude led me to reflection. M)r 
wandering life became more insupportp 
able to me as winter approached, and with 
it snow, rain, and hunger. 

'' Disgusted with thus vagabondizing 
amongst the mountains, I b^an seriously 
to think of returning to the cities^ and 
again filling some social situation. 

** Oh 1 many times, when irom tbe 
heights of the Madonian, I saw some dis- 
tant steeple glittering beneath, did I 
bitterly exclaim, was there then no voom 
for me in those brilliant cities? Was I 
banished from the family of humanity? 
I ^t .the secret workings of those un- 
Iknown germs that required for their d^ 
vdopmeot the fertiliring sun q£ sooiety* 

** Solitude was hateful to me. I waa^ 
dered for whole days amoi^sli tbe rodu 
and forests, braving a tbouaand tiiMi 
dangers and suprtses^ to se^^ were it «nly 
at a distance, the fooe of a «anh Am 
irresistible impulse knpilled meti^the 
world; and when dread of Itie punish'- 
meot that awaited me, and. horror of the 
galleys drove me bmak to the desert, the 
return to myaelf was fri^hlfol; in mf 
melancholy I eould have eoraed hesfveli 
and earth; in my despair I vaa ready to 
throw myself from the precipices^ 

« If I resisted tfaeseimpulses to suicide* 
that teemed to eourt me from the depth 
of the abyss, it was neither fre^i ralii^m 
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tkor phiknophjF ; for I wat without prin- 
tipies, without a God. But I had a 
kind of undefined ambition ; a pretenti- 
nient of fortune) vague and shadowy, yet 
omnipotent in its glory, which linked me 
to that earth where I was so unhappy, 
SK> desolate. I visioned forth a ibture of 
reparation and of justice. I had splendid 
instiactSy bold fore^warnings. My im»> 
ginatiou peopled my solitude ; the phan- 
eotns it called up in the void created for 
inie an idieal court, of whic^ I was king ; 
and this ideal itiyalty endowed my soul 
with an energy, sombre but magnificent, 
that was my ndvation. 

'* The sovereign of an invisible world; 
I was, however, not the less pitiable to 
look at. Thin, pale, with a long beard, 
rigged and half naked, I might rather 
have been taken for a wild beast than a 
human being. It is a miracle that I (ttd 
not become a brigand ; but God threw a 
monk in my path, and I am a cardinal ! 

<< One day when I was dying with 
hunger, a Franciscan passed by, driving 
before him a mule laden with provisions. 
I rushed upon it, and began to devour 
the ibod. Terrified at my voracity and 
lerocious aspect, the Franciscan ofiered 
no interruption. When I was satisfied, 
I related to him my desertion from the 
regiment ; he pitied me, and invited me 
to follow him to the monastery. I ac- 
quiesced, and this circumstance decided 
my life. 

** The military service awoke in Sicily 
m> sympathy, and in the convents still 
less than any where else. The brethren 
gave me a cordial reception, holding me 
as one rescued from the claws of Beelze- 
bub. Their cloister was at Petralla; a 
small town lost amidst the rocks, and of 
which I took the name, having none of 
my own. 

** For several months I was an object 
with the fraternity of the warmest hos- 
pitality, and during this thne a rev<dijtion 
was effected within me. My incurable 
idleness adlq^ted itself wonderfully to the 
life of a mRmk. No ties of affection or 
interest bomnd me to the world. I was 
twenty-one years of age, — ^no path was 
open to me ; I was without a ducat ; I 
became a Franciscan. 

** My life had hitherto^ been humble, 
restless, and precarious; I thought to 
give it dignky, repose, and continuity. 
I saw the fathers honoured in the country, 
sure of the future, living without fatigue, 
and, above all, without labour : could I 
hesitate? Such at that time was my 
dread of toil, that the monastic idleness 
decided me more than all the rest. 



*' Chastity, poverty, and obedience, are 
the three fundamental vows of the order. 
I pronounced them in good faith, with 
the rashness and giddiness of youth. To 
obedience I thought myself moulded; 
and besides, at the convent it appeared 
to be neither servile nor oppressive. To 
poverty I submitted with the less repug- 
nance, having never known aught ebe^ 
and the poverty of the cloister was opu- 
lence to me. As to chastity, I sincerely 
made the sacrifice of my disorderly habit% 
and no reserved thought then weakened 
the merit of my abnegation. 

'< Thus, at the age when the passbns 
b^n to reign, I grappled with the 
future. I was sustuned in this great 
act by the feverish excitation produced 
by every strong resolution, and the en- 
thusiasm that prompts youth with every 
generous idea: fior, I must avow it, I 
blushed at my past life, I desired a re- 
formation, and the conversation of the 
Father Preceptor had touched me. I 
glowed with ardent piety. 

" Not being a priest, my duties at the 
convent were nearly those of a domestic; 
this hurt my pride, and I resolved on a 
change. I spoke to the superior, he was 
attached to me ; he thought he discovered 
in me some germs of talent, and under- 
took the difficult and radical task of my 
education. 

" I now had an end, and my detesta- 
tion of work bent to the yoke of a daily 
occupation; at length, after two years of 
study and assiduity, I was admitted to 
holy orders. I was now the equal of 
the brother priests, the superior of the 
lay converts. This idea of superiority 
flattered me: I soon officiated at the 
mass. 

** My studies were limited to very 
little: some Latin, the breviary, the 
ecclesiastic usages and discipline, formed 
the base of them. Tlie casuist of the 
convent added a course of moral theo- 
logy; that is to say, he made me look 
over all the cases of conscience that can 
be submitted to a confessor at the tri- 
bunal. My progress kept pace with \da 
instructions so well, that I was invested 
with the power of the conftoional before 
the canonical age. 

'< From a valet, comedian, and vaga- 
bond, behold me then metamorphoced 
into a confessor. I who had sinned so 
much, receiving the confessions of sin- 
ners, and punishing scandals. I soon 
acquired, by my personal austerity, and 
tolerance for others, a marked considera- 
tion. 

*< Tbia mode of existence was so new 
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to me» that for a long time the change 
was a delight ; but I soon familiariaed 
myself with my new duties, and they 
became matters of routine : I advanced 
towards the future with lofly hopes, in- 
spiring all around me with security and 
confidence. 

" Petralia was to me the unifverse ; 
when I passed through the town I com- 
posed my countenance, and measured my 
steps. I tendered my hand to be kissed 
with a proud humility, and my preten- 
sions were unbounded. The best houses 
were open to me, and my fame reverted 
to the dignity of the convent. 

" Before I was twenty-five, I spake 
with authority, imposing upon all ages. 
I was summoned to Palermo to pr^^ch 
there during Lent. This sumptuous 
city, Asiatic by its luxury, Spanish by 
its customs, appeared to me under a new 
aspect; risen from the degradation of the 
ante-ehamber to the pulpit of truth, I 
preached penitence and humiliation to 
those whom I had formerly served, and 
thundered against the nobles more from 
revenge than piety. Never had language 
so severe resounded in the ears of the 
powerful of the earth. My preaching, 
however, was so popular, that nothing 
greater had been known. Lent over, I 
bid adieu to all these pomps, and quitted 
Palermo. 

** I returned moody and discontented. 
i had hitherto fancied myself of import- 
ance; Palermo had taught me that I 
was only an obscure Franciscan. I had 
breathed the sweets of the world, had 
seen its splendours, and I regretted that 
world, which was closed against me for 
ever. 

'< The remembrance of the archbishop 
above all, haunted me with its parade and 
magnificence. It was when on my knees 
before him, that I experienced the first 
sensation of my nothingness. This 
thought thrilled to my heart ; and when 
he said to me, * My Father, rise,' and I 
had replied, with a deep sigh, the haughty 
title of 'My Lord!* burnt my lips in 
passing. 

" I was in this state of sullen discon- 
tent and vague ambition, when the life 
of Sixtus the Fifth fell into my hands. 
My ignorance at that time was so great 
that I was unacquainted even with his 
name. It was to me a perfect revelation. 
I wore the garb of a priest, Jienceforth I 
clothed m^'self with the spirit. I had 
seen an obscure shepherd deck his brows 
with the tiara because of an energetic 
will, and I alsoy I exclaimed, * I will 
learn to will it.' But in what language 



can I relate wliat passed within me? 
What form can I give to those hidden 
omotions whose essence is silence and 
mystery jw-supreme ascendant of inteUi- 
genoe ! sacred empire of thought! when 
for the first time I vowed allegiance to 
you? One must have felt that stormy 
delirium, have throbbed with some great 
design, to understand the state of my 
soul. I was ambitioufli and I gave my- 
self up to the dreams of dominion viki 
the impetuosity of the African tempera- 
ment. I was ashamed of my life, of saQr 
littleness, of my misery ; I despised the 
temptations of the world, henceforth sure 
of myself and my shield. 

*< I dare not say that from ihe recesses 
of the cloister c^ Petralia, I ventuf ed at 
once to raise my eyes to the crown of 
•Saint Peter. But my dream was of power 
— I was a priest — one only path vas 
open to roe; and the example of Sixtus 
the Fifth was the master-spring of my 
actions. My boldness increasiiag, my 
rash desires soon knew no bounds. The 
veil of Sais was rent, and I looked into 
the face of the idol without trembliogi 

** Now commenced my life of self- 
collection and conceutraition. I resolved 
to forget the world, that I might return 
to it not a slave, but a master. My ig- 
norance seemed an obstacle in the way of 
my advancement. I imprisoned myself 
in my cell; I devoted myself to unremit- 
ting study. A fallow soil is rebel to the 
plough. Long neglected, and witrained, 
my southern mind accustomed to per- 
ceive effects without ascending Jto causes; 
to contemplate nature without under- 
standing, or inquiring into it ; was at first 
bewildered in the Jabyrinths of science. 

" Tracing the history of man from his 
cradle, I saw him naked, weak, sur- 
rounded with enemies; I saw him in- 
crease isi aise^ conquer and reign. I saw 
him in bodily combat with nature, sur- 
prising her secrets, seizing het treasures, 
but, nevertheless, always .subject to her 
laws* 

" At length, enlightened by study aad 
mediiaiion, I. read history ^nd events 
clearly. I comprehended true greataess 
and trjie streogl^* From the tent of the 
Patriarch, from the huoter Nimrod, who 
began to be powerful upon dearth, to tlie 
Vatican, and that Sixius the Fiflh, who 
had awoke me to new li&, I saw man, 
king by his thought; imagining, establish- 
ing, preserving, and destroying by it. 
Nature, the invisible Sphinx, propounds 
to earth her deep riddles ; intelligence is 
the ingenious CEdipus who penetrates and 
explains them; hcr's is the throne and 
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the empire : in vain, violence^ blind and 
brutal instrument, usurps her place ; she 
falls, she perishes, and with her the fht- 
gile work : it is the rebel son of Izhar, 
plunging in the abyss before Moses the 
iriumplnmt ! « 

'* Having explored the dtflbrent paths 
<tf sdience, I fell upon the middle ages as 
the eagle on its prej*. The woiQd kneel- 
ing befbre a weak priest, kings bending 
to his laws, humbling themsehres before 
bis censures; the imposing triumph of 
mind over matter seemed to me then, and 
«ti)l seems to me, the last degree, the de- 
finitive point of btiman progress. 

** Strong in this conviction. I fed upon 
the history of that Christianity which is 
the eternai haven of humanity.'* 

Anfielm here made a gesture of im- 
patience and incredulity. 

'* I repeat,*' said the Cardinal, « this 
is not a discussion, but a narrative. I 
am entitled to your silence; be kind 
enough not to offer any interruption. 

'' Familiarised with the history of the 
Papacy, I turned to that of the Popes. I 
passed them in review before me, and 
those pontife who in this secular gallery 
of glory and holiness awoke my liveliest 
sympathies, were all those who, as well 
as myself, had sprang from the lowest 
ranks of the people. It was Hildebrand, 
son of a carpenter, like the Master ; the 
Englishman, Adrian the Fourth, son of 
a valet, and a beggar before he was Pope ; 
Bennet the Eleventh, the Lombard, 
whose &tlier was a shepherd; Bennet 
the Twelfth, the Frenchman, whose fa- 
ther was a miller ; John the Twenty- 
Second, Urban the Fourth, Adrian the 
Sixth, all three children of common me- 
chanics; Sixtus the Fourth, son of the 
fisherman of Savonia ; Nicholas the 
Fourth, herdsman in a remote mountain 
hamlet ; finally, Sixtus the Fifth ! These 
"were the men whose illustrious fortunes 
eaptivated and danled me t I inquired 
of them their secret ; I vowed to follow 
in their steps. 

** The joys of ambition are immense, 
and surpass all either delights. In com- 
munion with my own thoughts, I spent 
whole days of ecstasy in my cell. My 
monastic robe was dear to me. Did it 
not open to me a road to glory and domi- 
nion ? If I sought the forest shade, the 
mountain solitude, it was no longer to 
indulge in useless regrets,but to strengthen 
my soul by the contemplation of great 
things, to raise it above enervating plea- 
sures, to temper it for the battle. 

** Years thus rolled away in these silent 
and secret preparations. I fulfilled the 



duties of my ministry with the punctu- 
ality of long habit. My fame for know- 
ledge and holiness increased ; and though 
my ambition outgrew my reputation, I 
accepted it as an augury of a brilliant 
name. 

** i had longannounoed a pilgrimage to 
Rome for the accomplishment of a vow ; 
and what more terrible vow ever linked 
man to the future ? It was at Rome 
that I determined to begin the conflict, 
I solicited and obtain^ permission to 
depart. My courage and piety were ap^ 
plauded, and, deceiving everybody, I 
quitted the convent of Petralia never to 
return to it. I was then thirty years of 
age, I am now sixty-five — reckon. 

" From a last inspiration of youth, I 
determined to bid adieu to Sicily from the 
top of Etna. I ascended it before sun- 
rise, and the dawn overtook me at the 
summit of the cave. Stretched out be- 
neath me lay the whole of Sicily like a 
map, with the clear outline of its coast 
marked as by a pencil. Long absorbed 
in contemplation as I gazed upon that 
Sicily, which I loved without knowing 
why, and which I was going to quit for 
ever, my eyes filled with tears. What, 
then, is the mysterious power of the 
natal soil, that we love for its own sake 
and without cause ? What hidden link 
chains us to it ? What magic is it that 
charms us in it ? 

« < But what,' I exclaimed with bit- 
terness, *have I to regret in the past?' 
and I compared myself to Etna: solitary 
alike in Sicily, I lost neither father 
nor mother. I left behind me neither 
love nor regret. And it was from the 
depth of this oblivion, of this abasement, 
that the bastard of a valet dared to cast 
a covetous glance on the supreme dig- 
nity — that, blighted by ignominious ser- 
vitude, he aspired to empire I But is not 
empire a compensation for happiness? 
Does not the soul, shut out from all the 
voices of nature, draw its strength from 
its isolation ? My solitude, I thus rea- 
soned, was providential, and from that I 
still drew presages. 

** Stifling the last regrets of an unat- 
tached heart, I steeled it, I barbed it 
with iron, and, regretless, irrevocably 
broke with a world I had found so harsh. 

*' Greeting with one last look my 
gloomy birth-place, I descended through 
the lava and forests, and the next c£ty 
embarked at Messina. 

<< Seated on the deck during the pas- 
sage, I saw the brow of Etna slowly sink 
beneath the waves; like a gigantic pa- 
norama, I saw flit by, the mountainous 
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shores of Calabria, the lovely gulfs of 
Policastro, Salerno, Naples, and Gaeta; 
but nothing could divert me from the 
one fixed thought. It was like a band 
of iron round my temples, and each un- 
dulation of the vessel, impelling me to- 
wards my end, but tighten^ the inflexible 
circle. 

•* We at length hailed Ostia ; I was 
put ashore at the mouth of the Tiber. 
The vessel pursued its course towards 
Civita-Vecchia, whilst I alone, and on 
fi>ot, took the route to Rome through 
the Campagna. 

" All was silence around ; the noise of 
my monastic robe brushing the worn 
pavement of the antique way, the only 
sound in these Satumian solitudes. 

" I walked on, sometimes across naked 
meadows, sometimes beneath the shade 
of myrtles and green oaks, with glimpses 
of the yellow and voiceless Tiber shewing 
here and there. Suddenly the horizon 
opened. Encircled by the graceful bend 
of the Sabine hills, the floating plain 
rolled out before me like a waving sea. 

" At length the cupola of the Vatican 
was discernible. My breath failed me, 
my knees trembled, and I sat down on 
an antique pedestal left standing by the 
way side. 

•* The Vatican ! — ^behold the electric 
spark that had firsb roused me into being ! 
It was there before my eyes ! That 
Rome, the Queen of ancient times as of 
the middle ages — Rome, that disposed of 
sceptres and bound the diadems on the 
brows of the kings of the earth, was 
there before me ! A ray of the setting 
sun lighted the cross of Saint Peter, the 
Pharos of the world, which still glittered 
after the extent of the desert slept in sha- 
dow. I resumed my route, and reached 
the gate of Saint Paul before it was closed 
for the night." 

" How would the Cardinals in their 
purple, and the supreme Pontif under 
his tiara, have smiled with pity, could 
they have read the heart of the obscure 
monk who then crossed the threshold of 
the Holy City ! 

*' But they might also have smiled at 
the thoughts of the shepherd of Montal- 
to; and the shepherd of Montalto be- 
came Sixtus the Fifth ! 

** I entered Rome as a future con- 
queror ; the fever of ambition maddened 
my brain and fired my soul. 

" The convent in which I was to be 
lodged occupied the most deserted part 
of the Ganiculus. You see it hence be- 
hind Saint Onaphrus. I had letters for 
• the Superior, and was received by him- 



self and his fraternity as one of th«ni. It 
is but a Franciscan the more at Rome, 
thought they ; but I said to myself, < It 
is a Pope!*" 

Overcome by the violence of' these 
abruptly-awakened remembrances, the 
Cardinal ^vas silent. Anselm surveyed 
him with astonishment ; so unmeasured 
an ambition surpassed his expeotation, 
and surprise at what he had just heard 
held him mute. 

At length the Cardinal resumed, in a 
trembling and uncertain voice, — ** The 
first thing I perceived in Rome was that 
my order was the least esteemed of any ; 
thanks to the poverty and obscurity of 
its members, the greater number of whom 
were, like myself, from the dregs of so- 
ciety. But I made my very obscurity 
available to my advancement. A learned 
Benedictine would have astonished no 
one; he would have been lost in the 
crowd; a learned Franciscan, on the 
contrary, was a prominent individual ; 
the ignorance of his fraternity was a pe- 
destal that heightened him perscmally, 
and drew him into notice. 

<< My reputation for learning rapidly 
advanced, and soon was as undisputed at 
Rome as it had formerly been at Pe- 
tralia. 

" I can see hence the church in which 
I commenced my warfare, and which is 
still dear to me, Saint Charles of Borre- 
mea. I preached there in Lent, as I 
had preached at Palermo five years be- 
fore. Palermo had revealed my nothing- 
ness to me ; Saint Charles drew me forth 
from it. This was the first step towards 
my fortune. 

** My preaching was successful, and I 
became popular. My order stirred heaven 
and earth in my behalf, and I was pre- 
sented to the Pope as one of the firmest 
champions of the church. 

** I was received by his Holiness with 
marked distinction, for the church at that 
time, enfeebled and threatened, required 
support and defence. The Pope pro- 
longed the audience more thati he woold 
have done for a Prince. The humiltty 
with which I received his notice sur- 
prised all. I knelt dotrn a simple ^Fran- 
ciscan; I rose up a Bishop. At this 
stroke of fortune, I thought I should have 
fainted. I returned thanks to God in a 
torrent of tears ; this was again taken for 
humility — it was the suffocating fever of 
ambition ; I had made one step towards 
the tiara ! 

** It was a part of my plan to remain 
at Rome. The Holy Father anticipated 
my views by giving me a diocese in par- 
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Hbtis, and attaching me to bis person » as 
prea^er in his chapel. My episcopal 
title and office henceforth assured me an 
important part in the Pontifical family. 

**^ Often in my wanderings in the pre- 
cincts of Rome have I interrogated my- 
•self as to my enterprise. Wis it not all 
.ilUtfUion and madness? But the same 
. ifMtinots and presentiments that had for- 
merly saved me amongst the abysses of 
the Madonia, served as my aegide, and 
s»red me then likewise from despair. 

** But I will not fatigue you wkh tlie 
UXBg recital of the forty yeans of combat, 
doubt, and hope. The revolution of 
France, then of Italy, at length broke in 
upon the monotony of my long expecta- 
tions. Shaken in the sixteenth century 
by the Reformation) fought in the breach 
in the eighteenth by Philosophy, that 
ohiirch to which I had linked my des- 
tiny was threatened with total ruin, and 
with it my fortune and existence. 

'* I followed the Pope into exile. I 
lived ten years in bondage; but, like 
Israel beneath the willows of Babylon, I 
despaired not of Jerusalem, and never 
ceased lifting to Heaven, from the depths 
of adversity, a hymn of confidence and 
resignation. I learned, like the poet, 
how bitter is the sdit of the stranger, and 
how steep the staircase of another. For 
ten years I was witness to the splendour 
of the superb conqueror ; but I abstained 
from all festivities, and preserved un- 
touched my treasure of grief and hope. 
Kneeling day by day at the foot of the 
forsaken altars, I demanded of God the 
accomplishment of his word— the triumph 
of truth over error, of the church over 
incredulity. But I will not detain you 
with my reflections; my soul was in 
heaviness, but faith sustained me, and I 
waited* 

" I did not wait in vain. You know 
the history of the memorable triumph, for 
itisof your age. 

** With what throbbing of the heart I 
saw onoe more the eternal cupola of 
Saint Peter ! How august appeared thy 
pomps! how imposing thy solemnities! 
The marbles, the pictures, the statues of 
tlie; saints and , mairtyrs, all spoke to my 
heart with an energy they had never done 
before. It w^as thus that my path, long 
hedged up, again opened before me. My 
step was slow, for my aim was distant ; 
and I saw, without hastening my course, 
tile vulgar ri>lling in honours. Remark 
those two birds," continued the Cardinal, 
pointing with his £nger to an eagle and 
a dove, that both sprang from the side of 
the mountain, '• how different is their 



flight ! How swift is this, how slow tlie 
other! And look, the dove even out- 
strips the eagle ; it reaches first the peak 
of the cypress ! But it rests there ex- 
hausted ; it will ascend no higher. Seek 
the eagle now .... He is lost in the 
clouds r 

** 6ne by one I attained to all the spi- 
ritual dignities of the church, constantly 
rejecting the temporal. The magistracy 
of consciences conciliates men and im- 
poses upon them; the magistracy of 
worldly interests alienates and repulses 
them ; therefore, confining myself to the 
narrow circle of ecclesiastical functions, 
I constantly held aloof from the world, 
refusing nunciatures, legations, and all 
political charges that were oflered to me, 
and which, besides, would have removed 
me from that Rome that it behoved me 
not to quit again . The hat, at length, re- 
warded my diligence and patience; the 
last Pope made me a Cardinal. I am the 
forty-sixth of my order ; my order has 
given five Popes to the church ; I shall 
be the sixth. 

" Once a member of the Sacred Col- 
lege, it was my aim to keep to the lowest 
rank, that I might with the more cer- 
tainty aspire to the first. Although a 
prince of the church, I have never quit- 
ted the obscure Trastenerin monastery, 
where, since my return from exile, I had 
fixed my residence. 

'* I live, you know, the life of a simple 
monk. I ascend Uie pulpit as a mis- 
sionary, and if my mouth open to preach 
charity, my hand is not slack to practise 
it. There is not in Rome a hospital or 
a dungeon of which I do not know the 
names of the sick and the captive ; not a 
poor man whose bread I have not multi- 
plied by my alms ; and if the political 
world are in profound ignorance of my 
name, there is not in the Holy City a name 
more popular or more revered. This is 
my object : a political name would, in 
the present juncture, alarm European 
susceptibilities : it is an invincible ob- 
stacle to the tiara ; the tiara binds only 
neutral brows. 

<* My pride has often blushed at the 
impostor's part which I have condemned 
myself to play. "It humiliates me ; but 
what can I do ? I am of my age, of ray 
country too, above all ; and on this thea- 
tre of hypocrisy and servitude, I have 
been compelled, like the rest, to wear a 
mask, and belie myself for a time. 

** Honours and dignities have pursued 
me unsparingly to the obscurity of my 
Trastenerin retreat ; but I have rejected 
them all, for the reasons I have given you. 
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** Ambition, a strong and sacred pas- 
sion, has quenched in me all sparks of 
vain glory; I have but one step to take 
to the first of all thrones; but the step is 
a difficult, a decisive one; the moment 
for the trial is at hand. The Pope is 
dying ; the Conclave will open, and the 
Pope who will go out from it will be my- 
self, if you will aid me.** 

— « I!" cried Anselm, with astonish- 
ment. 

— " I am overcome this evening ; but 
meet me to-morrow in my cell, after the 
Ave-Maria, and I will there reveal my- 
self farther to you. 

" I love you, Anselm, and esteem you 
more than any other. Of this I have ' 
just given you sufficient evidence. I have 
bound you to my fortune ;— what do I 
say? I have placed myself at your 
mercy. A word from you can be my 
ruin ; but this word you will never utter ; 
you would rather aid me to ascend a 
throne than to descend into the tomb, for 
you are loyal and generous. Of a Prince 
of the church you might make the bye- 
word of Rome; and hurl to the sepul- 
chre, amidst the jeers of the world, an 
old man who entrusts to you his thoughts 
and his honour. 

•* That is what you can, but what you 
never will do; and in a month Rome, 
that now raises at our feet her palaces and 
cupolas, that miraculous Queen encircled 
by the desert, will have a new master, the 
bark of Saint Peter a new pilot, the Son 
of Man a new vicar ; and that vicar, that 
pilot, that master, is before you : it is the 
Bastard of the Sicilian valet!"— Pro- 
nouncing these words, the Cardinal 
stretched out both hands towards Rome, 
as if to grasp it. 

— ** O Rome !" he added, in solemn 
accents, " Rome ! honour of nations ! O 
Vatican! star of the world! religion of the 
crucified ! sole object of my love and of 
my thoughts ! O law of intelligence ! and 
of progress ! law of charity, magnificent 
instrument in the hand of God, you have 
civilized and regenerated earth ; Eternal 
Church, I will be feithful to thee unto 
death ! The sword and the sceptre shall 
again be abased before the crook of the 
shepherd; worldly diadem before the 
tiara ! And you will have laboured with 
me in this great work, Anselm ; and the 
church, retempered, and by us renewed in 
her youth, shall blend both our names in 
one eternal hymn of glory and gratitude !'* 
A long silence succeeded to this burst 
of enthusiasm ; it was broken by the? An- 
gelo pealing. All the bells in Rome 
joined in concert, as if Rome entire had 



trembled with joy at the coming accession 
of the Bastard of Sicily. 

At length twilight shrouded with her 
latent hues the Papal city and th« Cam- 
pagna; the purple of the distant momi- 
tains died away in the night. 

— " To-morrow !" repeated the Cardi* 
nal, and he descended the path alone ; 
his carriage was waiting for him beneaith, 
and he rapidly crossed the Talle dTn-> 
ferno, and re-entered Rome by the gate- 
Angelica and the square of the Vatican, 

Anselm remdned long motibtlless, en- 
tranced in a lengthened astonishinent. 
He vras subjugated, fascinated, carried 
away by the eloquence of the SicUfon. 

I have just heard (these were his 
thoughts) a fine poem ; I have made a 
magnificent journey into the past. This 
man is a mighty magician ; his wand has 
the gift to restore the dead to life ; but 
he comes not the less for that too late, be 
links his fortune to a dead carcass. An- 
selm rose and returned to Rome by the 
Milvian bridge, fn the direction that be 
had taken on coming. 

What did the Cardinal want of him? 
What was the purport of so extraordi- 
nary a confidence? This was the pro- 
blem Anselm had proposed to himself as 
he crossed the gate of the Temple, and 
he again pondered on it as he returned. 
{Continued at page 394). 



NOTICE OF NEW WORKS. 

A Few Observations on the Natitrai. 
History of the Sperm. Whale, &c. 
By Tbomas Beals, Surgeon. 

Under this modest title, Mr. Beale has 
given us a pamphlet of some sixty pages 
full of interesting and curious matter re- 
specting this monster of the deep. The 
gratification which we have received from 
its perusal, induces us to lay before our 
readers some extracts from this singular 
history of an animal whose habits are 
scarcely known to the naturalist We 
should premise, however, that our author 
first favours us with an account of the 
iix distinct species of whales, varying 
between 25 «tid 100 feet in length. He 
next minutely describes respectively,-: — 
The Anatomy, — habits (feeding, swim- 
ming, breathing, gambolling, and fight- 
ing), — the pursuit and capture, foUowed 
by a list of its favourite places of re- 
sort : — 

" Notwithstanding his enormous size 
wc find that the Sperm Whale has the 
power of moving through the water with 
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the greatest ease, and with considerable 
velocity. 

(t When undisturbed, he passes tran- 
quillyaJong just below the surface of the 
water at the rate of about three or four 
miles an hour» which motion he effects 
by a gentle oblique motion from side to 
side^ of the flukes, precisely in the same 
manner as a boat is sculled by means of 
,^n oar oyer the stern. When proceeding 
at this his conpmon rate his body Ues 
horizontally^ his hump projecting above 
the sur&ce» with the water a little dis- 
turbed arqund it, and more or less so 
according to his velocity ; this disturbed 
water is called by whalers * white water,' 
and from the greater or less <|uantity of 
U, an experienced whaler can judge very 
accurately o£ the rate at which the whale 
is going, from a distance even of four or 
five miles. 

" In this mode of swimming the whale 
is able to attain a velocity of about seven 
miles an hour, but when desirous of 
proceeding at a greater rate, the action 
of the tail is materially altered ; instead 
of being moved laterally and obliquely, 
it strikes the water with the broad flat 
surface of the flukes in a direct manner, 
upwards and downwards ; and each time 
the blow is made with the inferior sur- 
face, the head of the whale sinks down to 
the depth of eight or ten feet, but when 
the blow is reversed, it rises out of the 
water, presenting then to it only the 
sharp cutwater-like inferior portion. The 
blow with the upper surface of the flukes 
appears to be by far the more powerful, 
and as, at the same time, the resistance 
of the broad anterior surface of the head 
is removed, appears to be the principal 
means of progression. 

" This mode of swimming, with the 
head alternately in and out of the water, 
is called by sailors, 'going head out,' 
^nd in this way the whale can attain a 



speed of ten or twelve miles an hour, 
and this latter I believe to be his greatest 
velocity. 

" The tail is thus seen to be the great 
means of progression, and the fins are not 
used for that purpose, but occasionally ; 
when suddenly disturbed, the whale sinks 
quickly and directly downwards in the 
horizontal position, which he effects by 
striking upwards with the fin and tail. 

*' It is difficult to conceive any object 
in nature calculated to cause alarm to 
this leviathan ; he appears, however, to 
be remarkably timid, and is readily 
alarmed by the approach of a whale boat. 
When seriously alarmed, the whale is 
said by sailors to be 'gallied,' or pro- 
bably galled, and in this state he performs 
many actions very differently from his 
usual mode, as has been mentioned in 
speaking of his swimming and breathing; 
and many also which he is never ob- 
served to perform under any other cir- 
cumstances — one of them is what is called 
' sweeping,' which consists in moving the 
tail slowly, from side to side, on the sur- 
face of the water, as if feeling for the 
boat, or any other object that may be in 
the neighbourhood. 

'< The whale has also an extraordinary 
manner of rolling over and over, on the 
surface, (see cut) and this he does, espe- 
cially when * fastened to,' which means 
when a harpoon, with a line attached, is 
fixed in his body ; and in this case they 
will sometimes coil an amazing length 
of line around them." 

We iiisert the following specimen of 
the engravings; it has been reduced from 
the beautiful print by Mr. Huggins, 
which was the first correct representation 
of the Sperm Whale published in this 
country. It exhibits the form of the 
boats, number and actions of the crews, 
and a correct view of the mode by which 
the animal is destroyed with the lance. 




" They sometimes also place them- the head only above water, presenting in 
selves in a perpendicular posture, with this position a most extraordinary ap- 
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pearance; when wen from a distance, re> 
sembliDg large black rocka in tbe midst 
of the ocean : this posture they seem to 
assume for the purpose of surveying 
more perfectly, or more easily, the sur- 
rounding expanse. A species of wbale» 
called by the whalers the *• Black fish,' is 
most frequently in the habit of assuming 
this position. 

<< One of the most curious and surpris- 
ing of the actions of the Sperm Whale is 
that of leaping completely out of the 
water, or of * breachirig/ as it is called 
by whalers. 

" The way in which he performs this 
extraordinary motion appears to be by 
descending to a certain depth below tbe 
surface, and then making some powerful 
strokes with his tail, which are frequently 
and rapidly repeated, and thus convey a 
great degree of velocity to his body be- 
fore it reaches tbe surface, when be darts 
completely out. Tbe inclination his body 
tbrms with the surface, when just emerged 
and at his greatest elevation, forms an 
angle of about 46 degrees, the flukes lying 
parallel with the surface : in falling, the 
animal rolls his body slightly, so that he 
always falls on bis side; he seldom 
breaches more than twice or thrice at a 
time, or in quick succession. 

" The * breach' of a whale may be seen 
from the mast-head, on a clear day, at 
the distance of six miles. 

'< Occasionally, when lying at the sur- 
face, the whale appears to amuse itself by 
violently beating the water with its tail ; 
this act is called ' lob tailing,'' and the 
water lashed in this way into foam is 
termed * white water' by the whaler, and 
by which he is recognized from a great 
distance. 

" The female whales are much smaller 
than the males, and are very remarkable 
for attachment to their young, which 
they may be frequently seen urging and 
assisting to escape from danger, with the 
most unceasing care and fondness. 

<* They are also not less remarkable 
for their strong feeling of sociality or 
attachment to one another, and this is 
carried to so great an extent, as that 
one female of a herd being attacked and 
wounded, her faithful companions will 
remain around her to tbe last moment, 
or until they are wounded themselves. 

'' This act of remaining by a wounded 
companion is called by whalers * heaving 
to,* and whole * schools' have been de- 
stroyed by dextrous management, when 
several ships have been in company, 
wholly from the whales possessing this 
remarkable disposition. 



" The attacbnaent appears to be r«^- 
procal on the part of tbe young whales, 
whieh have been seen about the ship for 
hours after their parent has been killed. 

'< The young males, or ' young bullsb' 
also generally go in large * schools,' but 
difier remarkably from the female in disr 
position, inasmuch as they make an in>- 
mediate and rapid retreat upon one «f 
their number being struck, who is left , to 
take the best care he can of himself, 

'< All Sperm Whales, both large and 
small, have some method of oommanicat- 
Ing by signal to each other, by wbiob 
they become apprised of tbe near ap- 
proach of danger ; and this they do, al- 
though the distance may be very consi- 
derable between them, sometimes amouM- 
ing to four, five, or even seven miles. 

** The mode by which this is efiected 
remains a curious secret. 

" The ships engaged in this pursuit 
are generally of from 300 to 400 tons 
burthen, having crews to the number of 
about do men and officers. 

*' Each vessel carries six whale-boats, 
which are the principal means used in the 
pursuit and capture. 

« Each boat has a crew of six men, 
two of whom are called the * Headsman' 
and * Boatsteerer,' (see Plate). Four of 
these boats are generally used in tbe 
chase, and are under the command of 
the captain and their mates respectively* 

** From the commencement of the 
voyage, men are placed at each mast head 
who are relieved every two hours, one 
officer is also placed on the fore top- 
gallant yard — consequently there are four 
persons constantly on the look out from 
the most elevated parts of the ship. 
From the commencement of the voys^ 
also all utensils and instruments are got 
ready, although the ships are frequently 
out six months without taking a fish. 

" When a whale is seen by any of the 
look-outs, he calls, * there he spouts,' and 
as often as it spouts afterwards, he cries, 
* there again : ' it is impossible to de- 
scribe the excitement aod agitation pro- 
duced by this welcome intelligence ; (he 
listlessness produced by the previovs 
monotony of a long, and perhaps hitherto 
profitless voyage, is shaken gS among all 
on board ; from the highest to the lowest 
ail is bustle and activity ; some rushiog 
up the shrouds and rigging, to ob^*e 
the number, distance, aiid position of the 
whale, or whales; and if near hand, 
others eagerly leap into tbe boats, and 
pull with ardent emulation towards their 
intended victim. 

" If the whales should be some ' dis- 
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tftnce to leewft^d, endeaYour is made to 
run the fbip within a quarter of a mile 
of tbem, but if to windward, the boats 
are sent in chase; an arduous task. 
From hour to hour, for several successive 
risings of the whale, sometimes from sun 
rise to sun set, under the direct rays of 
ft tropical sun, do these hardy men en- 
dure the utmost suffering and fatigue, 
unheeded and almost unfelt, under the 
eager excitement of the chase ; for hope 
aurports their minds. 

•• When in pursuit of the whale with 
boats, it occasionally happens that just at 
the moment the harpoon is about to be 
thrust into its body, the whale suddenly 
descends — its course, however, has been 
observed, and the boats are placed in a 
positicm to be near it when it again rises 
to breathe ; the time, as has been before 
stated, when he will do this is known to 
a minute* 

** But these enormous creatures are 
sometimes known to turn upon their per- 
secutors with unbounded fury, destroying 
every thing that meets them in their 
course, sometimes by the powerful blows 
of their flukes, and sometimes attacking 
with the jaw and head. 

** Numbers of unfortunate whalers and 
their boats have been destroyed in this 
way. It is, however, fortunate that the 
large whales seldom shew this violent dis- 
position to defend themselves by assailing 
their enemies. 

** Numberless stories are told of fight- 
ing Shales, many of which, however, are 
probably much exaggerated accounts of 
the real occurrences. 

" A large whale, called Timor Jack, is 
the hero of many strange stories, such as 
of his destroying every boat that was sent 
agaixrathim, until a contrivance was made, 
by lashing a barrel to the end of a har- 
poon, with which he was struck, and 
whilst his attention was directed to this, 
.and divided amongst several boats, means 
were found of giving him his death wound. 

•• In the year 1804, the ship Adonis 
being in company with several others, 
struck a large whale off the coast of New 
Zealand, which * stove,* or destroyed nine 
boats before break^t, and the chase con- 
sequently was necessarily given up, Afker 
destroying boats belonging to many ships, 
this whale was at last captured, and many 
harpoons of the various ships that had 
from time to time sent out boats against 
him, were found sticking in his body. 
This whale was called New Zealand Tom, 
and the tradition is carefully preserved 
by whalers." 

Had we consulted only our own taste 



in extracting from thii tittle work, w^ 
know not what we should have omitted : 
there is such a charm of novelty in the 
subject, combined with unassumingness 
of diction and ability, that we trust it 
will not be long ere we again meet our 
author in print. We have never seen a 
work so full of interest on an object so fiu* 
removed from continuous observation. 



KNOWLEDGE OF THE ARTS 

AMONG THE ANCIENT 

EGYPTIANS. 

Iv page 819, we gave an extract from 
Mr. Wilkinson's erudite work on ancient 
Thebes, respecting the military opera- 
tions of the Egyptians as conveyed to us 
by extant paintings ; we now give a few 
passages illustrative of their knowledge 
of the arts as seen on pictures in the 
catacombs of their kings : — 

'* On the right hand wall are some 
very elegant vases, of what has been 
called the Greek style, but common in 
the oldest tombs in Thebes. They are 
ornamented as usual with uirabesques and 
other devices. Indeed, all these forms 
of vases, the Tuscan border, and the 
greater part of the painted ornaments 
which exist on Greek remains, are found 
on Egyptian monuments of the earliest 
epoch, even before the Exodus of the 
Israelites; which plainly removes all 
doubts as to their original invention. 
Above these are curriers, chariot-makers, 
and other artizans.* The semi-circular 
knife used for cutting leather is precisely 
similar to that employed in Europe at 
the present day for the same purpose, of 
which there are several instances in other 
parts of Thebes; and another point is 
here satisfactorily established, that the 
^gyp^i^^ chariots w^re of wood, and not 
of bronze, as some have imagined.** 

Another tomb furnishes some addi- 
tional information respecting the me- 
chanical skill of the Egyptians! — 

" The inner chamber contains subjects 
of the most interesting and diversified 
kind. Among these, on the left (enter- 
ing), are cabinet-makers, carpenters, 
rope-makers, and sculptors, some of 
whom are engaged in levelling and 
squaring a stone, and others in finishing 
a sphinx, with two colossal statues of the 

• " Others are employed inweighinff gold and 
silver rings, the property of the deceased. Their 
weights are an entire calf, the bead of an ox, 
(the half weight), and small oval balls (the quar- 
ter weights). They have a very ingenions mode 
of preventing the scale from sinking, when the 
object they luve weighed is taken oiit, by mvan 
of a ring npon the beam. Vide Genei>is xUii. 21. 
' Oor money in full weight.* " 
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king. The whole process of brick-mak- 
ing is also introduced. Others are em- 
ployed in heating a liquid over a charcoal 
fire, to which are applied, on either side, 
a pair of bellows. These are worked by 
the feet, the operator standing, and press- 
ing them alternately, while he pulls up 
each exhausted skin by a string he holcb 
in his hand. In one instance the man 
has lefl the bellows, but they are raised, 
as if full of air, which would imply a 
knowledge of the valve. Another singu- 
lar fact is learnt from these frescos — their 
acquaintance with the use of glue — which 
is heated on the fire, and spread, with a 
thick brush, on a level piece of board. 
One of the workmen then applies two 
pieces of different coloured wcxxl to each 
other, and this circumstance seems to 
decide that glue is here intended to be 
represented rather than a varnish or 
colour of any kind. " 

From an unfinished chamber in the 
tomb of the kings at Thebes, we learn 
the process used by the Egyptians in 
forming these bas-reliefs : — 

** In Egyptian bas-reliefs the position 
of the figures was first decided by the 
artist, who traced them roughly with a 
red colour, and the draughtsman then 
carefully sketched the outlines in black, 
and submitted them to the inspection of 
the former, who altered (as appears in 
some few instances here) those parts 
which he deemed deficient in proportion 
or correctness of attitude; and in that 
state they were left for the chisel of the 
sculptor. But the death of the king, or 
some other cause, prevented, in this case, 
their completion; and their unfinished 
condition, so far from exciting our regret, 
aflbrds a satisfactory opportunity of ap- 
preciating their skill in drawing, which 
these figures so unequivocally attest." 

A BROTHER'S MISERIES. 

I am one of that unfortunate, persecuted, 
snubbed, neglected, tyrannized, be-petti* 
coated class, — brothers. I hear your sigh, 
Mr. Editor ; I feel your gentle sympathy. 
The tears spring to my eyes at the ima- 
gination of the drops fast falling from 
your's. Yes, sir, we are a much-to-be- 
pitied race : and what is worse, the world 
seems to be agreed in holding our sor- 
rows as nothing in the scale of social 
evil. We come into thfe world predes- 
tined to grief; we are bom to misery — 
doomed to wretchedness : there is no 
escape from our lot, — and we meet with 
no sympathy (save only among our ill- 
used selves), but are treated as though 



we were the happiest of thd happy ! Lit- 
tle does the world dream of the sorrows 
that weigh down a brother's spirit— of 
the sleepless nights that he d^votesr to 
the furtherance of his several Asters* little 
whims; small credit does it grwit him 
for the numberless sacrifices he is daily' 
called upon to make, to satisfy the never ^ 
ending whhn-whams and crotchets of' the 
Charlottes and Cardlities, the EimiMis 
and Emilies, who, under the idle pretext 
efrelatiortship, cling to his skirts. When 
I see brothers going to balls, and plfljrs, 
and races, and entering into scenes of 
gaiety and dissipation, I mourn cr^fer this 
striking proof of their wretchedness; 
** Frater sum, et nihil a me alienum 
puto ! ** I know the worm that is cankei^ 
ing within ; I see through their motives; 
they seek but to fly the reicolleetion 'Of 
the griefs of home ; they are in search of 
Lethe. What though they smile — *%U 
but the smile of misery : what if they 
laugh — 'tis the very wantonness of ^ief^r 
what if they marry — 'tis but rushing in 
despair into another kind of woe ; wea- 
ried of their own sisters, they try these 
of others. Poor mistaken fellows!*^ 
lambs hurrying to the sacrifice— victims 
crowding to the altar — types of sufiering 
innocence^ fated to fly from the vessel in 
which, into the element by which, w« 
perform our culinary operations \ Wonld 
that the recital of my griefe could act as 
an emollient to their wounds ! Would 
that I could, in any way, call up a feel^ 
ing of sympathy for our race in the ptttN 
lie mind; and induce those opiniated 
persons, parents, to look with a regardful 
eye on the already overwfaehning nvaa^ 
bers of our female persecutors. 

I am the last of six consumers of pa{», 
and bread and butter : the first five were 
girls (I bear your groan); we are bH 
alive; and consequently I struggle on 
in a painful existence^ sorrounded-^-^io', 
preceded, by flve sisters. There ^ Hetty> 
and Caroline, and Charkttey and Sudan, 
and Johanna; then I eome, John. I 
pass over the periods of eled^mrpane and 
bard-bake ; of desiiert and eight o'clock 
beds. I say nothing of the {Mishiffgs ttsd 
shakings I endured for a numftier of 
years (each of my sisters considering she 
had an undoubted right, as an elder, ix> 
command my implicit obedience when 
and where she chose). I allude not to 
the numberless mortifications I was made 
to feel in the daily eatings and drinkings- 
(as the youngest, and a boy, I was always 
last served, and so got the worst portions; 
and my fingers were rapped if I com- 
plained, and I was told young ladies 
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were always to be helped first ; why, was 
a mystery to me). I touch not upon the 
indignities I went through, of being un> 
ceremoniously thrust out of the room, 
whenever my sisters had any secrets to 
chat over with little girls of their own 
age (h^w often I have wondered what ou 
earth they could be whispering about!) 
I complain not of the being made to 
fet<;h and carry &r five whimsical mis- 
tresses from morning to night, to the 
uti^ neglect of all my own little plans 
(John, my dear» do this.-T-John, sir, 
come here.-^ohn, you ill-natured tluugi 
come directly). I am willing to forget 
the very iew glimpses I could get of the 
fire duiiiig the cold days, while five 
claimants stood firmly fixed round t!ie 
fender, surprised that a bot^ could be so 
chilly* I will not call to mind the com-^ 
plele indifference with which my school 
sorrows and triumphs were treated ; nor 
the coolness with which I was received 
on my return home for the holidays; nor 
the provoking carelessness with which 
my departures were viewed. I scorn to 
complain of the superior deference which 
nay five sisters always paid to other 
brothers j for I gradually discovered, to 
my excessive gratification, that this feel- 
ing was not confined to my own relatives. 
— Of none of these do I complain. No, 
air, I turn to griefs of a far more im- 
portant character: I turn to the days 
which have gone by, since holidays and 
dolls, smiles and short lessons, have all 
disappeared : me miserum, — to what a 
period do I come ! 

You spoke, sir, in a previous paper, of 
a sister (MaHa, you call her ; perhaps a 
Lady Maria) and a guitar. Happy man, 
to have your miseries reduced within so 
small and manageable a compass ! Sir, 
I have five sisters ; and they all play the 
guitar : from ten to two, every day (such 
ifl the superabundance of my happiness) 
I am £ujrly guitarred up into the re- 
motest cornev of the house. But the 
matter does not ^d here : besides the 
guitar, sdl my sistors play the piano ; all 
sing, and thr^e {)lay the harp. I leave 
you to imagine the succession of sounds 
from morning to night. Being esztremely 
fond ofa moderate quantity of music, I 
would not complaiA so, much, if any of 
them liked duets and trios ; for besides 
the change^ the ground would be got 
over quicker ; but no, — nothing but solos 
i^iU do^ so that the day is barely long 
enough lor their multifiu-ious practisings ; 
and to avoid putting each other out, they 
occupy every room in the house. I need 
hardly say, I am tolerably surfeited of 



sweet sounds : but would you believe it, 
I am considered little less than a Goth, 
for even hinting at the possibility of such 
an occurrence : I am not allowed to be 
tired of music ; it is insbted I must be 
gratified at their persevering practislngs : 
were I to hint at the expediency of a 
little cessation, the whole five would be 
up in arms. You can conceive the situa- 
tion in which I am thus placed, when, 
listening of an evening to their doings, 
some young unmarried man turns round 
to me, and exclaims in an insinuating 
loud wlusper, ^* how very beautiful that 
was I can't we have it again ? '* — if I fail 
to cry bravo as loud as he does, I am 
sure to be found out, and get snubbed 
the next day : " How indifiPerent you 
were with the music last night, John ; 
you do chill everybody so." Mcus reve- 
Turns a no$ movions ; I was speaking of 
the difficulty of finding a room unoccu- 
pied. The only place where my troubled 
spirit can be at peace, under this inces- 
sant cultivation of the science of har- 
mony, is in a room at the very top of the 
house ; in fact, in one of the (why should 
I hesitate) attics. In this ignoble place, 
I hear little of the tiddlements going on 
in the lower part of the building; and 
to it I now remove, immediately after 
breakfast. But alas! I fear even this 
poor refuge is about to be wrested from 
me ! the other day, I came in with a 
hole in my glove; I threw it on the 
table (my sisters all present), and <* sup- 
posed nobody would mend it for me'* 
(I am used to neglect, sir): it hardly 
reached the table, before three of them 
flew at it: and the conqueror began 
stitching immediately. AVhat's in the 
wind now, said I to myself; — Hetty 
hoped I was quite well, and Charlotte 
begged me to explain when she ought to 
castle at chess. I began to be alarmed ; 
Susan put my hair to rights, and Jo- 
hanna smootl^ my hat. I threw my- 
self desperately into a chair : ** My dear 
John," said Hetty, *' would you do us a 
great favour ; you need not look so : it 
is only to allow Johanna just to practise 
her guitar in your room of a morning, 
she does put us out so here." — " Now 
do, John," chorussed the whole five. I 
bounced up, and ran out of the room, 
putting a determined veto on the matter. 
I escaped it is true, but the consequence 
of it is, that three of them have done 
nothing but pout at me since ; and the 
other two are at open war, and amuse 
themselves with letting off, every now 
and then, some apparently careless two- 
edged remark, one side of which I can* 
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not bdp taking to volJmU. — Tbey hmw 
been compUiniBg, I suppoee, to the su- 
perior powers; for yesterday evening, 
my respected mother, who had been 
dosing in the arm chair by the firO) was 
pleased all at once to lift up her head, 
and, half awaluv to express herself ** tuir- 
pnaed I eould he so uniund to my sis- 
ten; why did I not let them practiw in 
my room?" Really, Mc £dilor» I do 
not know what to do. 

These are only samples of my musioal 
miseries: you will readily understand I 
endure very many others. Most people 
look forward to the London season with 
great delight ; need I say, I dread it ? 
Engagements of all kinds ensue; and 
with only one brother to do walking- 
stick, of course no small share of fiig 
must fall on his shoulders. My sisters 
find a large quantity of morning visits to 
pay, exhibitions to see, -shoppings to go 
through ; and I, no leave asked, must do 
propriety whenever I am wanted; just 
as if my own private engagements were 
to be considered as nothing {you know, 
sir, there are, now and then, little mat- 
ters in this line, which it is very distress- 
ing to be obliged to put off). You have 
undergone, I suppose, the process of 
shopping ? What a very pretty bracelet 
this is, John, is it not ? The poor be- 
wildered brother, knowing what is com- 
ing, calls up a look of calm contempt for 
the tnuh; and he is in return fairly 
pounced upon with a <* Now do buy it 
fbr me, John ; it is not so very dear ; and 
Caroline does so want that chain ! " It 
is awful the money spent this way by 
brothers, in gloves, ribands, jewellery, 
scents, and other the like nicknacks; and 
the worst of it is, our ringleted plagues 
seem to go upon the principle, that it is 
a mere duty we owe them to supply their 
amiable wants as fast as they can fancy 
them ; so that we get no thanks for our 
compliance (it is true we are only too 
glad to do all they wish us) ; and if we 
refuse^ oh, mercy, what torrents of elo- 
quence ensue ! 

Talk of the comfort of having sisters 
indeed! Only imagine the going to 
parties with so many female relatives ! 
** Mrs. B., Mr. B., and the Miss B.'s," 
shouts one servant; *' Mrs. B., the Miss 
B.'s, and Mr. B./* shouts another — and 
in we walk in a body* I dread to look 
round, for I am sure to see a titter on 
the faces of the people in the room, at 
such a wholesale supply. I once sug- 
gested, as regarded my sisters^ the pro- 
priety of some two or three having colds 
on these occasions, taking it by turns for 
every invite ; but bless roe, I got into 



suefa hot water, that I have not dared to 
interfiere since: it was feirly asserted, 
and considered as proved, that I wanted 
to keep them €iU at home, that I was 
ashamed of them, that I hated them; 
that, in short, I was a sort of a monster 
of a brother ! 

When we have a full bouse here, you 
wHl easily conceive the fever I am put 
into* My sisters have each their several 
plans and views, and ideas; and for two 
or three days previously, it is « hinted, "* 
and « wished,*' and ^ requested," and "of 
coursed," I will be particular to do this». 
and not to do the other. Attention to 
the confusing wishes of five people is so 
very difficult, that sometimes a little 
error will occur, and then the next day 
I am victimized ; I am assured that my 
non-compliance with their wishes was 
extremely unkind ; indeed they are not 
certain it was not intentional. <' How 
could you, John, do so and so? you know 
I wanted you to draw out Mr. A., and 
not to argue with Mr. B., or to back 
Miss C. — And you went away from the 
piano just when Mr. D. was going to 
sing < Idolo mio ; ' it was so rude of you. 
— And when Mr. £. asked you if we 
sung, you said you did not know. — And 
you left that poor Miss G. alone twice 
in the evening, when you know mamma, 
wants you to be civil to her. — And when 
aunt asked us for < Perfida Clore,' which 
is Charlotte's best, you told her you had 
quite forgotten your part ; you might 
have stood up, at all events — And you 
looked so grave when Mr. H. told that 
story over again, about the man and his 
dog. — And when Caroline wanted to 
dance, you left her with that disagreeable 
Mr. L., whom you know she abominates. 
— And when Johanna got out in the 
guitar passage, you did nothing to cover 
it, but stood silent; you might have 
laughed, or coughed«r~And when Miss 
M. was playing her tiresome variations, 
I could hear you talking to Mrs. O..— 
And when Hetty wanted you to find 
some music, you would not look our way, 
but pretended to listen to Miss P.— And 
when you were sitting next Miss R.» you 
did not say a word ta heF«**-ABd when 
Mr. S. came over to you, you never in- 
troduced him to us." To all these oom^ 
plaints I listen patiently, only turning 
my head from this side to that, to receive 
the shots as they pour in vigorous succes- 
sion from my five offended sister& Any 
attempt at a defence, I find, only makea 
the matter worse; so I submit, wonder- 
ing what is to be the next accusation. 

If I break off here, it is not that I 
have exhausted the list of my miseries — 
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rign mmis que oela — but that HelAy and 
Charlotte want to make a lev ealls this 
mwningy and I muat go* 

H. F. G. 



NOTES OF A READER. 

In Sir Grenrilie' Temple's Exouruons in 
tfaetMediterraneas^ we find the i»UowiDg 
amusing anacdotos i they are fa^hly ofaa^ 
wuAetistio of the Tunisians) as weU as of 
tfaAoiifaer Barbary States : — 

SV^itMAKY JtrSTICE. 

During the reign of Hammooda Ba- 
sha, the Kaeed, or Governor, of Tunis, 
who, according to custom, had made his 
rounds, and had ascertained from differ- 
ent travellers what they had paid for 
their provisions, found that one of them 
had purchased a certain quantity of bread, 
which was found deficient in weight when 
placed in the Kaeed*s scales. The party 
proceeded tothebaker's, whose scales gave 
correctly the weight at which he had sold 
the bread ; on this the Kaeed had them 
broken, when they were found to contain 
a quantity of quicksilver in a hollow tube, 
which could thus be made to throw its 
balance on either side. The baker's oven 
happened at the moment to be properly 
heated, and the Kaeed, without any fur- 
ther trial, ordered the culprit to be im- 
mediately thrown into it. Hammooda 
having heard of this, remonstrated with 
the Kaeed on his precipitancy, when he 
answered — " I have done great good ; 
bakers will in future deem it preferable 
to heat their ovens for bread of a proper 
weight, than to bake themselves, of what- 
ever weight they may chance to be." 

THE ENGLISH AXMOST MAHOKETANS. 

The learned men told me that they looked 
upon the English nearly in the light of 
Muflsulmen, stating that Muhammed the 
pitiphet had sent to acquaint them with 
bk announeoment of the true faith, and 
to r^que^t them to range themselves in 
the tiumber of bis disciples. The English 
answeared that they ftAt deeply the tmtb 
of his religion, but that previotis to 
openly adopting it, they requested ex- 
plahatKmift upon one or two trining points, 
ehieflf regarding the abolition of wine; 
uKfbrtunately, however, before this letter 
reached Mecca, the prophet had been 
ttdLcn up to the serenth heaven. Had 
has dea^ been for a short thne delayed, 
he would have- explained any little diffi- 
euities. and we should have been faithful 
followers of the tenets of Mtthainmedan*> 
ism. — They also told me that England 
was the nearest country to Tunis, and 



that the Moors and En^isbwere, and 
always had been, the greatest friends. 

DANOXaOUS BATHIirO 

In these shallow waters are eaugfat grem 
quantities of fish, by foming curved lines 
or pallisades some way out to sea, with 
palm branches, by which the fish wfaicli 
eome up with the high water are retained 
when it recedes. The horrid polypus, 
whioh is, however, greedily eaten,abound8, 
and some are of an enormous size ; they 
prove at times highly dangerous to ba- 
thers. An instance of this oecurred two 
years since ; a Sardinian captain bathing 
at Jerbeb, felt one of his feet in the grasp 
of one of these animals : on this, with YdM 
other foot he tried to disengage himself, 
but this limb was immediately seised by 
another of the monster's arms ; he then 
with his hands endeavoured to free him- 
self but these also in succession were 
finnly grasped by the polypus, and the 
poor man was shortly after found drowned, 
with all his limbs strongly bound together 
by the arms and legs of the fish ; and it 
is extraordinary that where this happened 
the water was scarcely four £eet in depth. 

MISCELLANIES. 

ACCURACT. 

No doubt the Yankees sometimes laugh 
at the account which our travellers give 
of them and their manners; but we 
question whether we have not in the 
following extract something which Jona- 
than' cannot parallel. Mr. Grant Thor- 
burn, ** the original Laurie Todd,*' as 
he is called, has just published a second 
work, which he entitles " Men and 
Manners in Britain." Among other 
absurd things, he says — *' Nothing can 
exceed the good-natured humility of many 
ladies and gentlemen of the British me- 
tropolis; for instead of employing their 
coachmen and grooms to drive them, 
they frequently undertake the office of 
their servants, and mount the coach-box, 
or the dicky, while tlie servants are 
lounging by their sides, lolHng witkin the 
carriage. Tkecoach'-boxt^te'k'tetebettDeen. 
ladies and their grooms, has a most en-^ 
gaging effect in the crowded streets of 
London, partieularly if Thomas happens 
(which is sometimes the case), to have 
his arms round the waist of his mistress, to 
prevent her falling — ^into worse hands. 
The drive in Hyde Park, and that noisy, 
crowded thoroughfare. Bond-street, that 
puppet-show stage of fiMhion, presents 
many scenes of this kind.** After this, 
who will not own that <* travellers see 
strange things V* 
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THB DUKB FOa A DAV. 

Im the following anecdote, from the 
French, will be recognized the original 
of Christopher Sly s adventure in the 
•« Taming of the Shrev." Philip the 
GocmI, Duke of Burgundy, travelling one 
nijght to Bruges, found on the high road 
a man stretched on the ground in a pro- 
found sleep. He caused his attendants 
to take him up, and carry him to his 
palace, where, after stripping him of his 
old clothes which were very ragged, they 
put on him a night robe of the finest 
quality, and laid him on the prince's own 
bed. When the drunkard awoke next 
morning, his surprise was extreme, on 
perceiving himself in a superb chamber, 
surrounded by attendants richly attired, 
who respectfidlv Inquired what dress his 
highness would wear that day. This 
completed his confusion; but after a 
thousand protestations that he was no 
prince, but a poor cobbler, he submitted 
to the oppressive houours of his supposed 
rank. He was splendidly dressed, ap- 
peared in public, attended mass in the 
ducal chapel, aqd, in short, vrent through 
all the •accustomed ceremonies, conclud- 
ing with a grand supper and ball, al- 
though it mu&t be confessed, that at the 
former he drank more deeply than was 
consistent with good breeding. 

The comedy now approached its con- 
clusion. Having £dlen fast asleep, he 
was reHslothed in his rags, and car- 
ried to the same spot on which he had 
been found sleeping, where he remained 
for the rest of the night. With the morn- 
ing's light he awoke, and returning to his 
dwelling, recounted to his Wife his sin- 
gular dream, as he very naturally con- 
cluded his adventure to have been. This 
historiette furnished the subject of a 
comic drama, entitled *< Arlequin tou- 
JQurs Arlequin." 

A COMMAKDMBNT. 

Thx evening before a battle, an officer 
asked Marshal Toiras for permission to 
go and see his fother, who was at the 
point of death. «''Go/' said the Marshal, 
who saw through his pretext ; <* honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land." 

INPALLIBIUrr. 

Homer has been accused of purloining 
all his beauties from Hcsiod, and Plato 
condemns him. 

Cicero calls Plato the god of philo- 
sophers ; Aristophanes charges him 
with impiety, and Porphyry with incon- 
tinence. 

Aristotle is accused of ambition, igno- 
rance and vanity, by Cicero and Plutarch.^ 



Dennis lashed Pope with fury ; and 
the critical attacks upon Byron, Kirke 
White, and Keats, are famiUar to all. 

Seneca and Pliny, say that Virgil had 
no invention ; while many have regarded 
Pliny's history as fidl>uk>us. 

CuBero calls Demosthenes the prince 
of orators ; while Eschines declares that 
his language is impure, and that his pro- 
ductions $meU ofoU, 

Cicero himself has been said by some 
to possess more art than nature — to be 
a0*ectedly witty, and unaffectedly labour- 
ed and artificial. 

In modem times, Johnson has taken 
up the cudgels against Milton and Gray. 



BEMONSTRANCB WITH THE SNAILS. 

Ye Uttle BDails, 
With slippery tails. 
Who Doiflelessly travel 
Along this gravel ; 
By a silvery path of slime ansightly, 
1 learn that yoa visit mv pearows nightly. 
Felonious your visit, I gness I 
And I give you this warning. 
That, every morning, 

I'll strictiv examine the pods ; 
And if one I hit on. 
With slaver or spit on, 
Your next meal will be with the Gods. 

I own yon're a very ancient race. 

And Greece and Babylon were amid ; 
Yon have tenanted many a royal dome. 

And dwelt in the oldest pyramid; 
The source of the Nile!— Oh, you have been 
there .1 
In the ark was your floodless bed ; 
On the moonless night of Marathon 
Yon crawl'd o'er the mighty dead ; 
But still, though I reverence yoar anceiUies, 
I don't see why you should kibble my peas. 
The meadows are yours,— the hedge-row and 
brook. 
You may bathe in their dews at mom ; 
By the aged sen yon may sound your aJMb, 

On the mountains erect your harm; 
The fruits and the fluwers are your rightful 
dowers. 
Then why— in the name of wonder — 
Should my rix pea-rows be the oaly caase 
To excite your midnight plunder 1 

I have never disturbed yoor slender ahellt. 

You have hung round my aged watt ; 
And each might have sat, till he died In bis fat. 

Beneath his own cabbage-stalk : 
Bat now yon mast fly from the aoil of yoer sins. 

Then put on yonr liveliest crawl ; 
And think of your poor little snails at home. 

Now orphans or emigrants all. 

Utensils domestic, and civO, and social, 
I give yon an evening to pack np : 
But if the moon of this night does not rise on 
your flight, 
To-morrow IMI hang each man Jack up. 

You'll think of my peas and yonr thievish tricks. 

With tears of slime when crossing the ^yfyx. 

POSTSCBIPT. 

If darkness should not let thee read this, 

Furtive Snail, 
Go ask thy friend, the Glow-worm, 

For his tail. 
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EARLY RECOLLECTIONS. 

(Fw the Parterre, J 

At the time when the struggle for 
mastery with our American colonies was 
at its ^height, and the communication 
betwixt the mother country and the 
different ports of America not in pos- 
session of the insurgents, of almost daily 
occurrence; a vessel was one evening 
observed standing off at some distance, 
on the Lancashire coast, near Black 
Pool. She was evidently by her build, 
a trader, and her destination, from her 
hovering about ihe coast beating up for 
a &vourable wind, to oross the Atlantic 

At some distanee from the village of 
Black Pool, a boat had been run in 
shore, and the crew, with the exception 
of one who remained in charge, were 
gone to have what they called a << jollifi- 
cation,*' and for this purpose, under the 
pilotage of one Matthew Brain, were in 
quest of a neat little road-side inn, called 
the '< Three Bells,** standing as Matthew 
asserted, somewhere about these parts. 

Now Matthew knew too well the 
situation of the Three Bells, to remain 
long in doubt as to which way to steer, 



Page 886. 

for he had often sought the house of late, 
since he had been desperately smitten by 
the attractions of one Mary Willis, the 
niece of my landlady of the Three Bells ; 
for he and Mary had been bom and 
bred in the neighbouring town of Poul- 
ton, and when Mary became an orphan, 
and went to reside with her aunt as an 
humble companion, even in their hum- 
ble sphere still did Matthew follow in 
her footsteps, striving to make himself 
agreeable in many ways ; but such is the 
waywardness of our feelings, that every 
means by which he urged his suit, served 
only to strengthen the dislike Mary bore 
tov^srds him, ^d which had even been 
increased since her residence with her 
aunt ; but this, however, might be ac- 
counted for in some degree, by stating 
that Mrs. Jerrold, the landlady of the 
Three Bells, had an only son, Harry 
Jerrold, who was in many respects the 
counterpart of Matthew: he was wild 
and reckless, yet in outward form nature 
had been &vourable to him ; and though 
Mary could see the faults of Matthew 
Brain, which were but too palpable, still 
was phe blind to those of Harry Jerrold, 
which to all other eyes weare gross enough. 
It has been often said, that the mild, 
51 
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kind) and virtuous woman most frequent- 
ly fixes her affections upon the exact 
reverse of her own disposition, and seeks 
the love of some ingrate', wholly ignorant, 
or incapable of feeling the pure and 
fervent passion which silently yet strongly 
works its way. 

Mary was now in her sixteenth year, and 
one would almost have ventured to assert, 
that nature had for once erred in placing 
a girl of her manners, appearance, and 
disposition, in such a situation : she was 
one of those interesting creatures, that 
one feels insensibly drawn to admire, 
and yet not positively handsome : one to 
command respect and admiration, with- 
out seeking to require it, — so much so 
indeed, as to be the only person who had 
ever been known to fix for an instant 
the wild passion of Harry Jerrold. 

That Harry was the favourite, was 
no secret to Matthew, and his wild un* 
governable fury at times burst forth in 
the most bitter denunciations against his 
rival ; but Harry heeded them not, nor 
in fact scarcely anything save his boon 
companions. Now as Mattliew was re- 
lated to the captain, he had influence 
enough whilst the vessel lay off Black 
Fool to obtain leave for himself and 
some of his companions to go on shore ; 
the idea of some mischief lurking within 
him, though it had not formed itself into 
any plan, had prompted him to ask per- 
mission ; but something at times ran 
through his mind of meeting and reveng- 
ing himself upon Harry Jerrold, for he 
well knew his companions were to be 
relied upon at any extremity ; but Harry's 
good fortune for once prevailed ; he was 
absent from the neighbourhood, and not 
likely to return for some days, and to 
add to Matthew's annoyance, Mary also 
had gone to a neighbour's, and would 
not return for some hours : so to drown 
his annoyance he sat with his companions 
drinking hard until it was time to return 
to the vessel, or else, as one of the most 
sober observed on looking out of the win- 
dow, there was a chance from the appear- 
ance of the sky, of their being left behind. 

They had reached the boat and were 
about stepping in, when Matthew observed 
coming along the path a figure, that was 
too firmly fixed in his remembrance to 
be for an instant mistaken — he sprang 
forward, and in an instant was at the side 
of Mary Willis ; but she seemed in no 
way pleased at the meeting ; the evening 
was drawing on, and the path was lonely, 
and she liked neither the appearance of 
Matthew nor his companions, all of whom 
were far from sober. 

** Mary," said he, grasping her tightly 



by the arm ; «* I will be heard, you shall 
not cast me off for this Jerrold : listen to 
me, when I say that before Harry Jerrold 
should become your husband, I would" — 

" For heaven's sake, Matthew, do not 
grasp my arm so, and as for Harry Jer- 
rold, he has done nothing to merit your 
ill will." 

** Not to merit my ill will ! — I could 
curse him as the foulest thing on earth, 
I could — but mark me ; I have said it, 
and I say it again, you shall never be 
the wife of Harry Jerrold." His looks 
grew fiercer as his passion strengthened, 
and Mary being alarmed, strove to dis- 
engage her hand, but it was too firmly 
grasped for her to succeed : a distant 
moan of thunder increased her alarm, 
and she besought Matthew to let her go, 
as she was still some distance from 
home. Matthew looked around, he 
saw the storm gathering — it suited his 
passions, it might vent its fury, what 
cared he ! — he looked towards the vessel — 
saw preparations on board to shifl their 
anchorage, and not a moment was to be 
lost in getting on board. 

" Far, far from home — ay, and from 
Harry Jerrold — curse him, but I will 
pay him for his favours," he looked once 
more around — no one was near — no way- 
farer to overlook the road — none but his 
companions. — ** Mary" said he, •* by fair 
means you would never be mine, by foul 
you shall, for mine from this time you 
must be ;" and almost as quickly as he had 
spoken, he caught her in his arms, and 
stepping into the boat, bid the men lay 
on as though every devil in Erebus were 
at their backs : they needed no further 
bidding, and in a few minutes were 
alongside, Mary forced on board, and 
the vessel, with as much canvass as she 
dared carry, standing out with a driving 
wind direct for the Atlantic. 

Had Matthew Brain reflected for a 
moment as to what his reception on 
board would be, he might have hesitated 
in taking such a step ; not that he much 
feared the captain would have thrown 
any impediment in his way, for they 
were too closely connected to quarrel 
about such a trifle as a silly love-sick 
girl, but in the present instance, the 
captain's power on board was limited 
solely to sailing the ship, for it so hap- 
pened that the owner of the vessel was 
on board, going out as passenger to 
America. Mr. Stanley, the owner, was 
one of the wealthiest merchants in 
Liverpool, and though young, was still 
a steady man of business. At bis fiither^s 
death, which bad recently occurred, it 
was deemed necessary either that himself 
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or partner should proceed to the colo« 
nies, for the purpose of arranging some 
business, which during the Uist few years 
had not been carried on to the satisfac- 
tion of the principals, and as Mr. Stanley 
had no connexions in England to make 
him particularly desirous of remaining, 
he had determined to become for two or 
three years, or until such time as their 
business should be put in proper train, 
the resident partner in America. ' 

Much as the captain wished to screen 
his relation, he found it impossible to do 
so in the present instance, whhoul run- 
ning too great a risk himself; for Mr. 
I^anley, as he well knew, was by no 
means a man to be trifled with, and any 
attempt at concealment would be as 
hazardous as it would be little likely to 
succeed. When Mr. Stanley appeared 
on deck the following morning (for being 
indisposed, he had retired early to rest 
on the preceding evening), he was in- 
formed by the captain of what had taken 
place: his indignation was unbounded, 
that so atrocious an act should have been 
committed on board a vessel belonging 
to hini, and much was he grieved to find 
it quite impracticable to have the poor 
girl sent on shore, the vessel during the 
night having been driven too far out, to 
leave the least chance of their running 
into any port. All that could be done, 
under the circumstances, to render her 
situation as comfortable as possible, was 
ordere<?,by Mr. Stanley, together with the 
strictest injunctions that Matthew Brain 
should be discharged from the ship the 
moment she arrived in port; nor was 
the captain best pleased at the intimation 
conveyed at the same time, that the dis- 
cipline must have been very bad, to have 
allowed such a circumstance to have 
taken place. 

Thrown so strangely in Mr. Stanley's 
protection as Mary had been, she became 
to him an object of much solicitude : her 
conduct under the trying circumstance 
in which she was placed, he could not 
too much admire, and as he became 
more acquainted with her manners and 
disposition, he bitterly regretted that 
her mind had not received its due ex- 
pansion, by the aid of talented instruc- 
tors. To be in the company, for some 
weeks, of a woman for whom we feel in- 
terested, and whose manners, simple and 
unaffected as they may be, are still the 
more attractive, from all want of effort 
in the art of pleasing, is a dangerous 
situation for any man ; and so it was to 
Mr, Stanley, for being arrived in Ame- 
rica, he found it would be little in con- 



sonance with his feelings, for. them to 
part, and his original idea of sending her 
back by the first ship, was abandoned. 

The space of three years may be 
briefly run over : Mr. Stanley had placed 
Mary in the house of a. respectable 
gentlewoman, and the first masters the 
colony could produce, had been em- 
ployed to impart to her the various ac- 
complishments of the day : the traces of 
the former Mary had rapidly vanished ; 
the timid air, and somewhat rustic man^ 
ners, had given place to a more dignified 
carriage, and polished manners; and 
Mr. Stanley saw with pleasure, that 
there was nothing to be feared from the 
impromptu acts of one not early initiated 
in the elegancies of society, and that 
with such a partner through life, he 
could be truly happy ; but of this he 
had not spoken to her, nor did he in- 
tend, until some time after their return 
to England, which at the expiration of 
three years from their first arrival in 
America had taken place. 

How different was her situation on 
her arrival in England, to that in which 
she had been previously to her abrupt 
departure ; then she was the humble de- 
pendent of a relation, now the mistress 
of an establishment, and surrounded with 
all the elegancies and luxuries to make 
life desirable. Mr. Stanley was a con- 
stant visitor, and though she felt for him 
all the warmth of esteem and gratitude 
that woman could feel for man, she felt, 
that elsewhere, a still warmer feeling 
existed, — she had truly loved Harry Jer- 
rold, he had been the bright object of 
all her fondest hopes, and she would have 
looked forward to the day of her becom- 
ing his wife, as the happiest of her exist- 
ence; and strange to say, time had in 
nowise obliterated these feelings. Her 
return to her native land, had brought 
back with greater strength the current 
of her former feelings ;. during her ab- 
sence she had never heard from him, or 
even whether he still existed, but perhaps 
he had forgotten her, and the ai^tions 
she had hoped would be only her own, 
might now be lavished upon another ; 
she felt she must once again see 
him, and look again upon that scene 
where so many happy days had been 
passed. The residence Mr. Stanley had 
procured for her, was situated near 
Liverpool, and at no great distance from 
Black Pool, and she determined once 
more to visit a spot so fondly remembered 
by her. She sent word to Mr. Stanley 
of her intention, and proceeded to put 
her plan into execution. 
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Had she desired it, Mr. Stanle7*8 
oftrriage and serrants would have been 
at her disposal ; but this suited not her 
purpose, she wished to appear as she had 
been when living at Black Fool, and 
throwing aside her rich dresses, and 
Jewels, assumed the coarse and simple 
dress of her early days. 

What a crowd of feelings, recolkctioos 
and associations, came rushing across 
her mind, as she looked again upon the 
<• Three Bells!" The sign still waved to 
and fro with the same hoarse creak, 
sounding to her ears as the sweetest mu- 
sic ; the stunted tree, looking sea- ward, 
with its crazy bench and table» and the 
gaunt-looking post, stretching out its 
arms to shew the traveller where the 
road branched off to Poulton, were still 
there, unscathed by time; but the bouse 
seemed changed for the worse, the neat 
tidy appearance was gone, the frequent 
white-washing and the gay green paint- 
ing of the wood-work, seemed alike 
forgotten ; it seemed to have sunk into 
an ordinary pot-house. The name of 
*< Martha," under the sign, had been 
obliterated with badly matched paint, 
and a large '< Harry *' inserted in its 
place : but perhaps, as she thought the 
place itself might not be changed, the 
style in which she had of late Uved, 
jnight have jaundiced her opinions ; but 
the interior itself seemed to keep equal 
pace with the exterior, all seemed going 
to rack and ruin ; she gently opened the 
door of a room (for no one seemed about 
the house) that she remembered as the 
little fitting room of the family, and 
here her heart beat and throbbed as she 
recognised seated at a table, Harry 
Jerrold himself. An exclamation scarcely 
suppressed was rising to her lips, but she 
mastered her feelings; a hasty glance 
sufficed to shew her the position of 
afikirs; a young but coarse, vulgar-look- 
ing and debauched woman, of features 
still handsome, but fast fading from the 
effects of hard living, was seated opposite 
to him ; and as for Harry, the change 
had been great indeed! The ruddy hue 
had lef^ his cheeks, whilst the dull pale 
of the drunkard had assumed its place ; 
and the dress was carelessly put on, the 
stockings hanging about the ancles, and 
shoeS) rivalling in appearance the muddy 
roads they had so liu-gely robbed ; before 
them were placed bottles and classes, to 
^rhlch they seemed to have paid frequent 
visits, and Harry was on the point of 
commencing, in a hoarse cracked voice, 
bis fovourite drinking song, when the 
opening of the door checkMl him. He 



looked to see who was the intruder, and, 
dimmed and confused as his recollection 
was by drink, he did not &il to rt>- 
cognixe one for whom he had once felt 
more than his ordinary feelings towards 
woman-kind. 

** By heavens," he exclaimed, *' am I 
adeep or awake i it cannot be, and yet 
it is, as I am alive-^what, Mary Willis." 

"Then you have not forgotten m^ 
Harry Jerrold.*' — 

« Forgotten you girl, oh no — not for<- 
gotten you; but bless me, it is long since 
you left us : been seeking your fortune at 
Liverpool, eh I Susan there comes from 
Liverpool — ^nice place, isn't it; but, sit 
you down, girl, sit you down." 

<' No, Harry, I have not been^seekii^ 
my fortune at Liverpool, nor was it 
willingly I ever left this spot. I have 
been fiur away, and it is but a few days 
since I have returned to England." 

*<Ah ! well, well* say no more about it. 
I am glad you are come back at any 
rate; come^ take a glass of this, girl; it'a 
the right sort ;" and he essayed with un- 
steady hand to pour out a gUws of spirits 
from the bottle beside him, but Mary 
declined. 

'* What, not drink with me! why Susan 
there, drinks as hard as I do — don't you, 
slutV 

But Susan didn't like the new comer, 
and she turned her nose up, with a toss 
of the head, not deigning any other 
reply. 

*' Now you know you do, and so no 
nonsense about it," and as for your 
tossing your head up in that fiishion, it 
won't do, 'cause you see I know what it 
means; and if I say you and Mary there 
shall live together, and be good friends, 
why you see I'll have it done, do yop 
hear me ? " 

** Nay, Harry," said Mary, her voice 
frJtering as she uttered the word, << I am 
not come to be the cause of quarrel be- 
twixt yourself and wife." 

*< My wife — she's no wife of mine, I 
don't like such lumber; she's my mis- 
tress, and so shall you be: the house is 
large enough for you both, I should 
think." 

<<Your mistress!" exclaimed Mary, 
rising — 

" To be sure, take my word for it, a 
wise man never gets married — ^why how 
the girl looks." 

<'Mary did indeed look at him, as 
well as the rising tears which filled her 
eyes would allow her: the deep bitter 
feelings of disappointment were not to 
be controlled; the bright and sunny day 
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dreams of yean had been dispdled; the 
olrjects she had looked up to, and clothed 
with all that the fancy of her imagina- 
tion could paint, as most to be admired 
and loved, were in an instant dashed to 
the ground. 

** Harry," she said, her voice partak- 
ing the emotion of her feelings, ** I did 
not expect this from you ; it is true I 
sought you here; it was in error; the 
Harry Jerrold of former days exists no 
longer. I have conjured up in ray mind 
a being that does not exist, and the fault 
has been mine, in not sooner seeing that 
I have been so long in love with an ob» 
jecty existing only in my imagination. 
TTour Insult, sir, I forgive, for we shall 
never meet again." 

' Harry rose from his seat to speak, but 
it was too late; he and Susan were alone, 
and the stupefaction of his brain was 
such, that he seemed scarcely aware 
whether he had been dreaming ; but if 
annoyed or not, he turned again to the 
bottle, poured out a large glassj which 
having swallowed, and drawing in his 
breath after it, exclaimed, «ah well, 
women are strange creatures, there's no 
understanding them." 

But little remains to add. When Mr. 
Stanley heard the story of Mary's jour- 
ney, he laughed heartily at the idea of 
her finding such a being as the fancy of 
her MOW educated mind had made of 
Harry Jerrold, and wondered that she 
had not sooner perceived' her error: 
however, to prevent any ftiture such 
wanderings, and to have her more under 
Tiis control, he thought it prudent to 
place her under the restraint of a wife, 
which he did by almost immediately 
making her Mrs. Stanley. 

NOTICE OF NEW BOOKS. 

BRUCE) THE TRAVELLER. 

We have been lately reading, or rather 
skimming, a life of Henry Salt, recently 
published. The writer, a Mr. Halls, 
appears to have been a very intimate 
friend of the traveller ; and tries hard to 
arrest the progress of his name and 
actions to that oblivion which is their 
certain destiny. The fact is, Mr. Salt 
was by no means a remarkable man, and 
did nothing remarkable ; and he will be 
remembered, more from his unjust and 
ungenerous attempts, in conjunction with 
Lord Valentia, to retard the slow, but 
sure redemption of poor Bruce*s memory 
from the undeserved weight of ignominy 
under which it has so long suffered, than 
by any other of his performances. Mr. 



Salt's luographer, we are pained to see, 
besides making a very prolix, dull, and 
meagre book, has made another attempt 
to depreciate Bruce, and fix again upon 
his name the stigma of mendacity, whidi 
every year and every subsequent traveller 
id Abyssinia has done something to 
remove. Even Salt himself was com- 
pelled to confirm Bruce's statements by 
reiterating them, at the very moment 
when he infected to question and to sneer; 
the truth was mighty, and he could not 
prevaH against it. By reading Mr. Hall's 
weak and disingenuous cavils, we were 
induced to take up Captain Head's Life 
Off Bruce^ and we were much struck with 
the honest eloquence of his vindication. 
We foel' oonfidedt that our readers will 
be pleased with the extract; and, if it 
does not awaken a sympathy for Bruce, 
which would r^oice his spirit, could he 
take cognisance now of mundane events, 
we are grievously mistaken. 

Frank and open in society, Bruce, in de- 
scribing his adventures, generally related 
those circumstances which he thought 
were most likely to amuse people by the 
contrast they aiforded to the European 
fashions, customs, and follies of the day. 

Conscious of his own integrity, and 
not suspecting that in a civilized country 
the statements of a man of honour would 
be disbelieved, he did not think it neces- 
sary gradually and cautiously t6 prepare 
his hearers for a climate and scenery alto- 
gether different from their own ; but, as 
if from a balloon, he at once landed them 
in Abyssinia, and suddenly shewed them 
a vivid picture, to which be himself bad 
been long accustomed. They had asked 
for novelty; in complying with their 
request, he gave them good measure, and 
told them of people who wore rings in 
their lips instead of their ears — who 
anointed themselves not with bear's grease 
or pomatum, but with the blood of cows 
— who, instead of playing tunes upon 
them, wore the entraUs of animals as 
ornaments — and who, instead of eating 
hot putrid meat, licked their lips over 
bleeding living flesh. He described de- 
bauchery dreadfully disgusting, because 
it was so different from their own. He 
told them of men who hunted each other 
— of mothers who had not seen ten win- 
ters — and he described crowds of human 
beings and huge animals retreating in 
terror before an army of little flies ! In 
short, he told them the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ; but 
the mind of. roan, like his stotnach, can 
only contain a certain quantity, and the 
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dose which Bnioe gave to his hearers 
was more than they had power to retain. 

The facts he related were too strong — 
they required to he diluted, and this base 
office Bruce haughtily refused to perform; 
he had given them plain wholesome food 
— he did not profess to give them diges- 
tion. 

At that time (to say nothing about 
the present day), the English public in- 
dolently allowed itself, with regard to 
particular regions of the world, to be led 
and misled by a party of individuals — 
who dogmatically dictated what idle 
theory was to be believed, and what 
solid information was to be disbelieved^ 
These brazen images Bruce refused to 
worship. In their presence he main- 
tained his statements, — they frowned 
upon him with pompous incredulity. 
With just indignation, he sneered at 
their garret life — their port-wine opin- 
ions : they knew their power — and fancy- 
ing that, like buffaloes, their strength lay 
in their heads, they deliberately herded 
together to run him down. 

** It is universally known,'' states the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1789, <<that 
doubts have been entertained, whether 
Mr. Bruce was ever in Abyssinia" The 
Baron de Tott, speaking of the sources 
of the Nile, says, " A traveller named 
Bruce, it is said, has pretended to have 
discovered them. I saw at Cairo, the 
servant who was his guide and companion 
during the journey, who assured me that 
be had no knowledge of any such discovery" 

To the persuasion&of his friends Bruce 
at last yielded, and as soon as he resolved 
to undertake the task, he performed it 
with his usual energy and application. 
In about three years he submitted the 
work, nearly finished, to his very con- 
stant and sincere friend, the Hon. Daines 
Barrington. In. the meanwhile his ene^ 
mies triumphantly maintained a clamour 
against him, and in his study he was 
assailed by the most'virulent accusations of 
exaggeration and falsehood — all descrip- 
tions of people were against him; from 
Dr. Johnson, the great lexicographer and 
moralist of the day, down to the witty 
Peter Pindar ; heavy artillery as well 
as musketry were directed against Bruce 
at Kinnaird. 

When Bruce's work was completed, 
just before it was printed, and while 
public attention was eagerly expecting it, 
Johnson translated and published the 
travels in Abyssiniaof the Jesuit, Jerome 
Lobo. In the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1789) it is stated, that Johnson had 



declared to Sir John Hawkins, <' that 
when he first conversed with Mr. Bruce, 
the Abyssinian traveller, he was very 
much inclined to believe that he had been 
there, but that he had afterwards altered his 
opinion !** In Johnson's preface, accord- 
ingly, he evidently, at the expense of 
Bruce*s reputation, extols the Portuguese 
traveller, as one who "has amused his 
reader with no romantic absurdities or 
incredible fictions. He appears by his 
modest and unaffected narrative to have 
described things as he saw them, to have 
copied nature from the life, and to have 
consulted his senses, not bis imagination. 
He meets with no basilisks that destroy 
with their eyes, his crocodiles devour 
their prey without tears, and his cataracts 
fall from the rock without deafening the 
neighbouring inhabitants." 

These round, rigmarole sentences were 
rolled against Bruce, a man who had 
patiently visited three quarters of the 
globe, by Johnson, one of the most pre- 
judiced men of his age, who, himself a 
traveller, had not temper enough to 
travel in a hack-chaise to Aberdeen ! 

Bruce concludes his pre&ce In the 
following remarkable words : 

" I have only to add, that were it pro- 
bable, as in my decayed state of health it 
is not, that I should live to see a second 
edition of this work, all well-founded, 
judicious remarks suggested should be 
gratefully and carefully attended to ; but 
I do solemnly declare to the public in 
general, that I never will refute or answer 
any cavils, captious or idle objections, 
such as every new ^blication seems un- 
avoidably to give birth to, nor ever reply 
to those witticisms and criticisms that 
appear in newspapers and periodical 
writings. What I have written I have 
written. My readers have before them, 
in the present volumes, all that I shall 
ever say, directly or indirectly, upon the 
subject ; and I do, without one moment's 
anxiety, trust my defence to an impartial, 
well-informed, and jtidicious public." 

Now, if the public had been really 
<< impartial well-informed, and judici- 
ous," what a favourable impression it 
would have formed of a work appearing 
under circumstances which so peculiarly 
entitled it to belief. The author was not 
only of good family, but he was a man 
who, having entailed his estate, was evi- 
dently proud of his family, and conse- 
quently not very likely wilfully to dis- 
grace it. He had received a liberal 
education, inherited an independent for- 
tune, and for a number of years had 
deliberately prepared himself for the 
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travels which he had performed. He 
had not hastily passed through the coun- 
tries which he described, but had remained 
in them six years. His descriptions 
were not of that trifling personal nature, 
which in a few years it might be difficult 
to confirm or confute, but, with mathe- 
matical instruments in his hands, he 
professed to have determined the latitude 
and longitude of every place of import- 
ance which he visited, thus offering 
to men of science of all future ages, data 
to condemn him, if he should deserve 
condemnation ; and yet in the meanwhile, 
these data were of a description which 
afforded the general reader no pleasure or 
amusement. The work was not a hasty 
production ; on the contrary, it appeared 
seventeen years after the travels which it 
described had been ended. Jt did not 
proceed from a man basking in the vain 
sunshine of public favour, but it was the 
evidence of one who, by the public, had 
been most unjustly hustled from the 
witness-box to the dock, and there con- 
demned before he had been heard. 

The scenes which Bruce witnessed — 
the real dangers which he encountered 
— the hardships he underwent — the 
fatigue he endured, required no ex- 
aggeration; and as he was lying pros- 
trate in the desert, fainting under the 
simoom, he could have had no feeling 
more just, than that it was out of his 
power to make any one feel by descrip- 
tion the sensation under which he was 
suffering. However, though his draw- 
ing was imperfect, and its scale very 
diminutive, yet when he brought his 
picture to the civilized country, people 
all cried out that it wa^ too large ! But 
the real truth was, that it was not as 
large as life; but that the mind of his 
enemy, like the Vicar of Wakefield's 
fusty room, was too small to contain the 
picture — and as the Arabs who inhabit 
villages have a mortal hatred towards 
those wandering tiibes who live in tents, 
so did the garret critics of the day feel 
jealous of the man whose tether was so 
much longer than their own: and as 
soon as Bruce*s work was published, he 
experienced most severely how completely 
party spirit, wliether in religion, politics, 
or science, destroys both the heart and 
the head. 

His enemies, with pens in their hands, 
had impatiently waited for his book, like 
Shylock whetting his knife ; and it was 
no sooner published, than Bruce was 
deprived of what was actually nearest to 
his heart — his honour and his reputation. 

It was useless to stand against the 



storm which assailed him; it was im- 
possible to resist the torrent which over- 
whelmed him. His volumes were uni- 
versally disbelieved; and yet Jit may be 
most confidently stated, that' Bruce*s 
Travels do not contain one single state- 
ment which, according to our present 
knowledge of the world, can even be 
termed improbable. 

Bruce*s great object in travelling to 
such remote countries had been honestly 
to raise himself and his family in the 
estimation of the world. This reward, 
to which he was so justly entitled, was 
not only withheld from him, but he 
found himself absolutely lowered in 
society, as a man guilty of exaggeration 
and falsehood. Under such cruel treat- 
ment, nothing could be more dignified 
than his behaviour. He treated his 
country with the silent contempt which 
it deserved — he disdained to make any 
reply to the publications which impeach- 
ed his veracity; and when his friends 
earnestly entreated him to alter, to mo- 
dify, to explain, the accounts which he 
had given, he sternly replied, in the 
words of his preface — "What I have 
written, I have written!" 

To his daughter alone, his favourite 
child, he opened his heart : although she 
was scarcely twelve years of age when he 
published his Travels, she was his con- 
stant companion ; and he used to teach 
her the proper mode of pronouncing the 
Al!)yssinian words, "that he might leave," 
as be said, " some one behind him who 
could pronounce them correctly." He 
repeatedly said to her, with feelings 
highly excited, " / shall not live to see 
it, but you probably will, and you will 
then see the truth of all I have written 
thoroughly confirmed.*' 

But, although his life at Kinnaird 
was apparently tranquil, his wounded 
feelings, respecting his travels, occasion- 
ally betrayed themselves. One day, 
while he was at the house of a relation 
in East Lothian, a gentleman present 
bluntly observed, that it was impossible 
that the natives of Abyssinia could eat 
raw meat! Bruce said not a word; but, 
leaving the room, he shortly returned 
from the kitchen with a piece of raw 
beef steak, peppered and salted in the 
Abyssinian &shion. " You will eat that, 
sir, or fight me!" he said. When the 
gentleman had eaten up the raw flesh, 
(most willingly would he have eaten his 
words instead), Bruce calmly observed, 
" Now, sir, you will never again say it is 
impossible/" 
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Tbis, and other trifling anecdotes, 
sufficiently shew bow justly sensitive 
Bruce was to the insult that had been 
offered to him. For twenty years, 
which had elapsed since his return to 
Europe, he had endured treatment which 
It was totally out of his power to repel* 
It is true, he had been complimented by 
Dr. Blair, and a few other people, on 
the Taluable information which he had 
revealed; but the pcrt>lic Toioe still ac- 
cused him of falsehood, or what is 
equally culpable^ of wilful exaggeration ; 
and against the gross public an individual 
can do nothing. Bruce's career of hap- 
piness was at an end — he had survived 
his reputation, and the only remedy left 
him, was that which a noble Roman is 
suf^osed to have prescribed for his own 
son . « What could he do,** he was asked, 
« against so many?** he answered — 
"Die !" and this catastrophe — ^this " con- 
summation devoutly to be wished," we 
have now the pleasure to relate. 

The last act of Bruce*s life was one of 
gentlemanlike, refined, and polite atten- 
tion. A large party had dined at Kin- 
naird; and while they were about to 
depart, Bruce was gaily talking to a 
young lady in the drawing*room, when, 
suddenly observing that her aged mother 
was proceeding to her carriage unat- 
tended, he hurried from the drawing- 
room to the great staircase. In this 
effort, the foot which had safely carried 
him through all his dangers happened to 
fail him; he fell down several of the 
steps — ^broke some of his fingers — ^pitched 
on his head — and never spoke again ! 

For several hours every effi>rt was 
made to restore him to the world ; all 
that is usual, customary, and useless in 
such cases was performed. 

There was the bustle, the hurry, the 
confusion, the grief unspeakable, the 
village leech, his lancet, his phial, and 
his little pill; but the lamp was out — 
the book was closed — the lease was up 
— the game was won — the daring, rest- 
less, injured spirit had burst from the 



covert, and 
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JouavAL. Br Fkakcks Anns Butlvr. 

Mrs. Butler, ** late Miss Fanny JTemble,*' 
as the recent puffing advertisements in 
all the literary journals inform us, has 
just published a work entitled her ** Jour- 
nal,*' or some one has made a very un- 
warrantable use of her name. The book 
is such a farrago of vulgarity, that we 
reidly are inclined, for the honour of the 
sex, to doubt its being her performance. 



Everybody knows that, not long ogo^ 
Miss Fanny Kemble ''came out," as it 
is termed, at one of the great theatres in 
London ; not, however, before every 
species of puff had been cfdled into aid to 
give 6clat to her appearance. All the 
hireling scribes with whom our great 
city abounds, were feed to write articles 
about this scion of a house which thdr 
biographer, Thomas Campbell, says, has 
the presumption to talk of their bang 
descended from the Kembles of Widhill^ 
an ancient Wiltshire fiunily. But all 
these effi>rts proved abortive; and afler 
a short time, '*a b^garly account of 
empty boxes'* clearly shewed that the 
English public can sometimes judge for 
themselves; nevertheless, a good sum 
was obtained by the Kembles. Then 
came out a Tragedy, and a pretty affidr 
it was ! and this young lady was said lo 
be the author. Here again we hope for 
her sake she did not write that <* Tra- 
gedy" (!) — because, as a very sensible 
-friend of ours observes, thjere are in it 
passages which betray a knowledge whidi 
a very young lady is not supposed to 
possess. This wretched composition was 
be-pufied and be-praised until every 
sensible and thinking person was dis- 
gusted, and then the puffing ceased ; 
since which it has been entirely forgotten, 
and in all probability the remaining 
copies have bc^ assigned by Mr. Murray 
to some philanthropic trunk-maker. 
We are truly sorry to be compelled to 
speak thus of any one, but particularly 
when that one is of a sex for whose 
superiority (not in mental acquirements, 
for these are seldom associated with the 
virtuous and the good) we have often con- 
tended. Miss Kemble was, we believe, 
a clever girl, and she may be a clever 
woman, but she has greatly over-rated 
her abilities. And who has she to thank 
for this? — her fiither. It is one of the 
important duties of a parent to check by 
timely intervention, by reason and ar- 
gument, the budding vanity of his chil- 
dren. Vanity is inherent in all human 
creatures, and it extends to aninflls, ay, 
even to reptiles, if we may credit Chris- 
topher North. It is, as the poet truly 
observes, « the source of all our good, 
and all our ill." Now, Mr. Kemble 
watered and cultivated the weed, instead 
of applying the hoe to it, and lo ! it has 
grown rank, and tall, and offensive even 
to the eyes of those who once admired it. 
Having thus given vent to our indig- 
nation, we shall proceed to lay before 
our readers a few extracts from *' the 
Journal of Mrs. Butler,' late Miss Fanny 
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Kcmble.^ Here the lady, speaking of 
her situation on board, says:^ — 

*^ On my back all day : mercy, how it 
aehed too! the ship reeled about like a 
drunken thing. I lay down and began 
reading Byron's life. 

** Afterwards sat working and stifling 
in the round*house tiU near ten, and 
then, being no longer able to endure the 
heat, came down, undressed, and sat 
luxuriously on the ground in my dress- 
ing-gown, drinking lemonade. A t twtive 
went to bed ; the men kept up a horrible 
row on deck half the night; singing, 
dancing, whooping, and running over 
our heads. 

'^liay all day on my back, most 
wretehed, the ship heaying like any 
earthquake ; in fact, there is something 
irresistibly funny in the way in which 
people seem dispossessed of their power 
of volition by this motion, rushing hither 
and thither in all directions but the one 
they purpose going, and making as many 
angles, fetches, and sidelong deyiations 
from the point they aim at, cu^the devil 
had tied a tiring to their legs, and jerked it 
every now and then in spite* 

** Heard something fimny that I wish 
to remember — at a Methodist meeting 
the singer who led the Psalm tune, 
finding that his concluding word, which 
was Jacob, had not syllables enough to 
fill up the music adequately, ended thus 
— Ja^a-a^ — Ja-a-a-a — fol- de-riddle — 
cob! 

<< One of the curses of living at an inn 

in this unceremonious land: — Dr. 

walked in this evening, accompanied by 
a gentleman, whom he forthwith intro- 
duced to us. 

" Poor good ship, I wish to Heaven 
my feet were on her deck, and her prow 
turned to the east. / woiUd not care 
if the devil himself drove a hurricane at 
our backs. 

** My dresses were very beautiful ; but 
oh, the musquitoes had made dreadful 
havoc with my arms, which were covered 
with hills as large and red as Vesuvius 
in anieruption." 

Here is another specimen : 
<<We left the table soon; came and 
wrote journal. ' When the gentlemen 
joined us, they were all more or less 

* how com'd you so indeed ?* Mr. 

and Mr. particularly. 

" Went to the theatre : the house was 
full, and dreadfully hot. My father 
acted Romeo beautifully : I looked very 
nice, and the people applauded my gown 
abundantly. At the end of the play I 
was half dead with heat and fiitigue: 



came home and supped, lay down on the 
floor in absolute meltiness away, and then 
came to bed. 

'' Oh, bugs, fleas, flies, ants, and mus- 
quitoes, great is the misery you inflict 
upon me ! I sit slapping my own faoe 
all day, and lie thumping my pillow all 
night. 

'* Afler rehearsal, walked into a shop 
to buy some gauae : the shopman called 
me by my name, entered into conversa- 
tion with us; and one of them, after 
shewing me a variety of things which I 
did not want, said, that they were most 
anxious to shew me every attention, and 
render my stay in this country agreeable. 
A christian, I suppose, would have met 
these benevolent advances with an infini- 
tude of thankfulness, and an out-pouring 
of grateful pleasure; but for my own 
part, though I had the grace to smile 
and say, ' Thank you,' I longed to add, 
*but be so good as to measure your 
ribands, and hold your tongue.* I have 
no idea of holding parley with clerks 
behind a counter, still less of their doing 
so with me. So much for my first im- 
pression of the courtesy of this land of 
liberty." 

We just stop to ask, what clerk would 
not be ashamed to own a wife or a sister 
who could write in this vulgar strain? 
It is truly laughable to hear an actress, 
descended from a family of the same 
profession, talk contemptuously of a 
decent shopman, who for aught she 
knew, might be a lineal descendant of 
one of those stout hearts and cool heads, 
that left their country and affluence, in 
disgust at the licentious atrocities of the 
Stuarts ; fah ! A little further on we 
meet with a fine scene. 

"When I went on, I was all but 
tumbling down at the sight of my Jaffier, 
who looked like the apothecary in Romeo 
and Juliet, with the addition of some 
deviU^ red slashes along his thighs and 
arms. 

*' In the parting scene, — oh what a 
scene it was ! — instead of going away 
from me when he said 'farewell for ever,' 
he stuck to my skirts, though in the 
same breath that I abjured him, in the 
words of my part, not to leave me, I 
added, aside, * Get away from me, oh do/* 
When I exclaimed, ' Not one kiss at 
parting ?* he kept embracing and kissing 
me like mad ; and when I ought to have 
been pursuing him, and calling afler him, 
* Leave thy dagger with me,' he hung 
himself up against the wing, and re- 
mained dangUng there for five minutes. 
I was half crazy! and the good peqple 
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sat and swallowed it all : they deserved 
it, by my troth, they did, I prompted 
him constantly, and once, after struggling 
in vain to free myself from him, was 
obliged, in the middle of my part, to 
exclaim, * You hurt me dreadfully, Mr. 
Keppel !' He clung to me, cramped me, 
crumpled me, — dreadful I 

'* At the end of the plavy the clever 
New Yorkians actually called for Mr. 
Keppel ! and this most worthless clapp- 
ing of hands, most worthlessly bestowed 
upon such a worthless object, is what, 
by the nature of my craft, I am bound 
to care for ; / spit at U from the bottom 
of my soul/ 

« Rose late : when I came in to break- 
fast, found Colonel sitting in the 

parlour. He remained for a long time, 
and we had sundry discussions on topics 
manifold. It seems that the blessed 
people here were shocked at my having 
to hear the coarseness of Farqubar*s In- 
constant — humbug! '* 

One more scene, and we have done 
with Mrs. Butler. 

** Yesterday was evacuation day ; but 
as yesterday was the Lord's day also, 
the American militia army postponed 
their yearly exhibition. • • To-day, 
however, we have had firing of pop-guns, 
waving of star-spangled banners (some 
of them rather the worse for wear), in- 
fantry marching through the streets, 
cavalry {oh Lord, what delicious objects 
they were /) and artillery prancing along 
them, to the infinite ecstasy and peril of 
a dense mob. * * O, pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war ! They were 
certainly not quite so bad as F^staflTs 
men of ragged memory ; for, for aught 
I know to the contrary, they perhaps all 
of them had shirts to their backs. But 
some had gloves, and some had none; 
some carried their gims one way, and 
some another ; some had caps of one 
fashion, and some of another ; some had 
no caps at all, but * shocking bad hats,* 
with feathers in them. The infantry 
were, however, comparatively respectable 
troops. They did not march many 
degrees out of the straight line, or stoop 
too mucfi, or turn their heads too often, 
* * But the cavalry ! oh, the cavalry ! 
what gems without price they were ! 
Apparently extremely frightened at the 
shambling tUuppy chargers upon whose 
backs they clung, straggling in all direc- 
tions. * * If anything ever might be 
properly called wondrous, they, their 
riders and accoutrements, deserve the 
title. Some wore boots, and some wore 
shoes, and one independent hero had got 



on grey stockings and slippers I Some 
had bright yellow feathers, and some red 
and black feathers. * * The bands of 
these worthies were worthy of them; 
half a dozen fifers and drummers playing 
old English jig tunes. 

" After breakfast, put out clothes for 
to-night. When I came down, found 

in the drawing-room with my 

father: paid him his bill, andpottored 
«ui inunensity.*' 

" Another lady, rather more civil, and 
particularly considerate, asked me to do 
her the favour of lending her the other 
volume. I said, by all manner of means, 
wished her at the devil, and tinned round 
to sleep once more." 

'< * Handsome is that handsome does,' 
is verity ; and, therefore, pretty as was 
my steed, I wished its good looks and 
itself at the devil, before I was half way 
down Chestnut Street." 

We are not sorry to find that the re> 
viewers have treated this impudent pro- 
duction as it merits. For vulgarity and 
bad temper, it is unrivalled; and the 
ungrateful treatment of the Yankees, is 
worse than all. Our countrywomen 
have been noted for their courtesy to 
strangers in a foreign country, for their 
willingness to pass over what may be 
strange and im-£nglish ; but this lady 
vents her spleen in every page; and in 
return for the cordial reception which 
the Americans gave her, neglects no 
opportunity of holding them up to con- 
tempt and derision. 



CARDINAL PETRALIA. 

CHArTEK II. 
THE CELL. 

Absorbed by the extraordinary recital of 
the cardinal, Anselm retired to his own 
home to meditate upon it. So solemn 
an exordium, so unlimited a confidence, 
threw him into strange perplexity. Had 
the cardinal penetrated into the secret of 
his double office? Did he think to make 
a weapon or a stepping-stone of the Car- 
bonari? In short, what was it he wanted 
with him ? This was the insoluble ques- 
tion, always and by every route, to which 
he returned. 

Anselm was true to bis appointment. 
The Angelus was ringing when he 
crossed the threshold of the Trastenerin 
cloister: tiie cardinal was alone in his 
ceU. 

" I thank you for coming," he said; 
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** I expected you." And entering at once 
upon his subject, '* you know the pro- 
verb,*' he continued, ** where there is a 
will, there is a way; and it is to compass 
the end Lwill, that I am a Sanf)§disL I 
have made a party for myself in the courts 
of Italy. You will doubtless deem this a 
frail support ; but undeceive yourself. Its 
strength consists in its nullity. Though 
held in contempt as a European power, 
proximity, connexions of commerce, Ian- 
guage and climate, the thousand ties of 
friendship, almost of family, assure them 
an unsuspected authority in the Con- 
clave. Now I am persuaded that they 
will have a mutual understan4ing about 
me : I trust not either to their principles 
or their promises, but I trust to their 
self-interest. The Ghibelline worm is 
gnawing at the throne of each, and at 
this moment a Pope decidedly Guelph 
is their only hope. The occult but tried 
champion of their independence, I am 
at once their patron and their client; 
and they can only invest their patron 
with strength and authority, by raising 
their client to the chair of Saint Peter.'' 
" And when at length you are there, 
what shall you do, my lord ? " 

" Wait! we are not come to that part 
yet, we are only on the eve, not the 
morning after. Sure of the Italian 
courts, I have farther, the word of the 
Czar : a heretic prince, he has but an 
indirect influence in the Conclave. Now 
that is for me, the strongest — the only 
one I desire." 

** What ! " interrupted Anselm with 
vivacity, " you trust to the Czar ! and see 
not that he aspires to the same ascend- 
ancy over us with Cssar ! Eagle for 
eagle, yoke for yoke. I will have none of 
them. Away with them beyond the 
bounds of Italy ! Whilst they wrangle 
about the bloody corpse, do you yoyrself 
resuscitate that Italy that lies in her 
coflin; snatch her from the shroud of 
death — belie the poet, let her once at 
length fight with a sword that is her 
own; let her fight for herself! let her 
as an avenging phantom rise up and de- 
scend into the arena to reign. It is a 
grand part, my lord, and worthy of you. 
Listen," he continued, with impetuosity, 
seizing an open volume of Machiavel 
from ihe desk of the cardinal, " listen to 
what the great Florentine wrote three 
centuries ago to a Medici : — * This op- 
portunity must not be allowed to pass by, 
to the end that Italy may see her Saviour 
appear; I cannot speak the love, the 
thirst of revenge, the obstinate faith, the 
pity, the tears with which he would be 



received in all the provinces that have 
suffered so much from foreign invasions. 
What Italian would refuse him alle- 
giance ? Let your illustrious house once 
take this resolution, with the courage and 
the hope that every righteous enterprise 
inspire, that your country may be enno- 
bled beneath your banners • . . .' What 
the Medici did not do," continued An- 
selm, closing the book, " do you do, my 
lord. It would be grand for the son of 
the people to accomplish what the prince 
dared not attempt. That which was 
true three centuries ago, is stiU more 
true to-day, and the opportunity is 
equally happy. You have your hand on 
the tiara, and the voice of a pope who 
should say to Italy * be free ! ' that voice 
would resound like thunder, and make of 
every man a soldier ! " 

"And who has told you that this cry 
will not resound from the Vatican, as 
that of equality erst sounded from Cal- 
vary ? Who has told you that from the 
mute belfries shall not peal, as in the mid- 
dle ages, the tocsin of independence and 
the Italian vespers ? Who has told you 
that churches will not be converted into 
forums, and pulpits into tribunes ? that 
the cry of Julius the Second will not be 
heard from Etna to the Alps ? that his 
helmet will sit ill upon the white hairs of 
the new pontiff? Go, young man ! the 
thoughts of God are not as our thoughts, 
nor his ways as our ways. John Procida 
was a Sicilian ; let the tiara to-day bind 
the brows of the bastard of Sicily, and 
to-morrow Italy will have her re-* 
deemer ! " 

" The unity of Italy is then your 
end?" 

** I wish Italy strong, and unity is all- 
powerful." 

<< My lord," said Anselm, with calm- 
ness and dignity, " if it be true that you 
also dream of Italian unity ; that it is 
your aim to reunite in a single body the 
scattered members of the Peninsula of 
grief, swear upon the crucifix that once 
pope, it shall be your only thought." 

" I swear it ! " said the cardinal, 
stretching out his hand over the body of 
the crucified; *^h shall be my only 
thought ! " 

'< Since it is thus," resumed Anselm, 
putting one knee to the ground, " I swear 
to devote myself to your fortune, and to 
make for you, if need be, a stepping- 
stone of my body towards the tiara." 

** Your youthful ardour has outstrip- 
ped me. I accept your offer, but not 
your oath, until you have heard me. 
Listen. I told you yesterday, on the 
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Marian Mount, and I repeat it here, 
that you may serve the great end of my 
life, and through me, Italy. But re- 
member, you risk your head in it. I 
know that Italy is not wanting in warm 
hearts, 6ery and generous spirits, that 
abhor the Austrian, and are ready to die 
for Italian independence. They are the 
men of whom I would make my Mace- 
donian phalanx. Will you lend me your 
aid in seeking them? But here meta- 
phors are superfluous: I will explain 
myself clearly," and laying on the table 
a pontifical decree, recently fabricated in 
the sanguinary dens of the Vatican, he 
read from it these words, * Shall be pu- 
nished with death, as guilty of high 
treason, whoever shall be surprised in a 
meeting of the Carbonari.' Now, do 
you understand me ? " 

** I begin to comprehend. — Go on V* 

" I have but one word more to add : 
will you, ailer this, become a Carbonaro? 
That is what I ask of you." 

*' And what do you ask of them ?** 

** Assistance and allegiance.'* 

<' And in return, what do you promise 
them?" 

** The Italian Crusade against Austria." 

** And you have chosen me as your 
secret Ambassador, your interpreter 
amongst them V* 

** Yes; but reflect well upon it; be- 
hind is the scaffold. Speak of yourself 
and of them, not of me. I know their 
number and power. They must accept 
me as their candidate for the tiara, and 
support me by every method. Formerly 
the people of Vitabe compelled by their 
energy the election of Gregory the Tenth. 
A demonstration of the Carbonari might, 
in despair of the cause, compel mine, and 
intimidate the Conclave by dictating the 
law to it.** 

<* Alphonzo Petrucci brought about 
Che election of Leo the Tenth by a popu- 
lar shout, and Led the Tenth strangled 
Alphonzo Petrucci in the Castle of Saint 
Angelo. That, my lord, is what the 
Carbonari would reply to me." 

<* But yourself, Anselm, do you not 
believe in my word, in my oath ?" 

" I believe in them, but they do not 
know you that they may believe in you. 
Have they heard you this evening swear 
upon the crucifix ? Were they yester- 
day at the Marian Mount ?*' 

** It is for you, Anselm, to carry con- 
viction into their minds. If it be in yours, 
it will be transfused into theirs. Trust 
me, faith is electric ; it is contagious ; it 
is gained by language." 

" May God, then, give me a golden 



tongue, that I may persuade them ; from 
this moment I am a Carbonari, and swear 
fidelity to you." 

•* But," resumed the Cardinal, "have 
you the means to penetrate into the sit- 
tings of the Carbonari?" 

" I will find them, my lord ; that is 
my concern." 

«* Go then, generous spirit ! You will 
find your fellow in those subterranean 
camps of the proscribed and decimated, 
whither I send you as a hostage. If I 
have waited long — if the wheel of For- 
tune have turned slowly for me, mv day 
is at length arrived. Sixtus the Fifth is 
going to throw away his crutch.** 

Suddenly there was a violent knocking 
at the door of the cloister, and a monk 
rushed into the cell. — " My lord, the 
Camerlingue," said he, gasping for breath, 
'* apprises your Highness that the Forx 
IS DEAD !" So saying, he went out. 

*« The Pope is dead I" exclaimed An- 
selm and the Cardinal both at once. 

** Dead !" repeated the Cardinal, and 
he fainted away. The bell of the capftol 
pealing the mighty tidings, restored him 
to life. 

*< My lord !" said Anselm to him with 
emotion, '* do you hear that bell? It is 
the alarm bell of the Italian Crusade !" 

" Already!" replied the Cardinal, re- 
opening his eyes, and so near the end,' he 
forgot his forty years of expectation. 
<* At length !" said he, after a silence, 
and he appeared to breathe more freely. 
Completely himself again, he took An- 
selm's hand affectionately, and added 
with solemnity — « That bell is a bell 
from heaven ; it is the peal of triumph 
or of death; the hand of God is now at 
this instant preparing in obscurity a 
throne or a scaffold.** 

•* Perhaps both," interrupted Ansehn ; 
" but his will be done ! Let ps think of 
the throne first, and the scaffold ttLily 
come afterwards!" 

" And you fearlessly plunge your hand 
into the fatal urn? If you should draw 
out black, Anselm?** 

" Well, my lord, I should go to rgdm 
the Gracchi, Crescentius the consul, Ar- 
nold of Bresica, the tribune Rienji, and 
all the martyrs for Roman liberty. " 

« Happy are the young !** exclaimed 
the old man ; " it is a blessed ag6 that 
can join to such carelessness such intre- 
pidity and confidence." 

The deep-toned bell of the capitol con- 
tinued to sound, filling the air with its 
iron voice. But it was not long heard 
alone ; starting to life at its call, every 
bell in Rome replied to it, and the hun- 
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dred and fifty churches of the Holy City 
blended all their voices in one vast noc- 
turnal concert* without an equal in the 
world. 

Invited by so many summonses to the 
mortuary festival, the people poured by 
torrents into the streets ; they overflowed 
ill the public squares, and joined their 
mighty voice to that of all the others. — 
** Tk^ Fopeis dead /—The Pope is dead r 
This funeral shout rode on the whirl- 
wind, and beat as a mighty wave against 
the cell and the heart of the Sicilian; 
then the hurricane carried it off in its 
aerial gust, and it was lost in the tempest : 
but the tempest was fertile ; it kindled 
in passing the ambition of the living from 
the dust of the dead, erecting a throne 
upon a coffin. 

A long silence prevailed in the cell ; it 
was broken by Anselnu 

" My lord," said be, " our bark is 
afloat, launched a month before the hour ! 
It is for us now to guide it through the 
storm." 

You are my pilot,*' replied the Sici- 
lian; and after renewing their oaths, 
they separated. 

CaJLTTKK III. 

THX CONCLAVE. 

Thk great bell of the capitol, which an- 
nounced to the Roman people and to 
Christendom the death of the pontif- 
king, pealed for nine days and nine 
nights: the funeral season was spent 
in prayers, in chantings, and in plots ; 
theatres, courts of law, imiversities — all 
at Rome were suspended ; for, with the 
pope, expires every office, all business, 
and pleasure. The theocratic sovereignty 
returns to the bosom of the sacred col- 
lege ; but until its entire re- union, the 
head of the state is the Cardinal Camer- 
lingue. Pope for the interregnum, he 
takes possession of the pontifiod palace, 
and coins money, with his name and 
family arms : — more than one of their 
highnesses are said to have profited largely 
by the days of sovereignty. 

The pope was dead ! deceiving by a 
month the augury of medicine and po- 
licy. Abruptly roused from her inertia, 
the Holy City was all in action ; with a 
restless, but frivolous movement of rou- 
tine. People went and came; groups 
by thousands, darkened the squares; 
artizans, princes, merchants, and monks; 
English, French, Russians, and men of 
all nations, buzzed confusedly in the 
streets. Three-cornered hats, and shop- 



keepers of London, were in the mtgority. 
Forgotten before he was cold, the dead 
pontiff was only called to mind by some 
ferocious pasquinade ; and burning with 
hope, ambition, and uncertainty, every 
imagination turned towards the future 
pontiff, as iron to the magnet. 

The solemnities of the nine days con- 
cluded, the Conclave opened, but in the 
absence of some expected foreign cardi- 
nals, the business transacted during the 
first week, was merely nominal. 

It was the season of the mal*aria, 
which, during the summer heats, passes 
the walls of the Holy City, and invades 
even to the dwelling of the sovereign 
Pontiff; and the Conclave had met in the 
more airy and healthy palace of the Qui- 
rinaL But strictly cloistered within the 
four walls of their narrow and hot cells, 
the holy electors had very little enjoy- 
ment of its spacious and splendid apart- 
ments, and cool and delightful gardens. 

The captives were, however, numerous; 
for the Conclave was a little world of 
itself. Physicians, chamberlains, apothe- 
caries, barbers, — ^nothing was wanting ; 
for each of their highnesses had in at- 
tendance for the use of his body, soul, 
and spirit, a chamberlain, secretary, and 
confessor. Once locked in, the members 
of the Conclave cannot go out again ; or 
if they do, it must be to return no more. 
It is only the election of the pope, that 
can restore them to the open air and to 
liberty. The police of the place is en- 
trusted to a high lay officer, who bears 
the military title of Marshal of the Con- 
clave. He resides in the palace, of which 
he has the keys ; and to him belongs the 
right to open or shut the prison. The 
doors are guarded by Swiss. The mar- 
shal is aided in his functions of gaoler by 
the first conservator of the Roman people, 
who is the true Cerberus of the place. 
It is he who searches, or is supposed to 
search, the persons of all who enter, as 
he is supposed to search the contents of 
the p&t^s and chickens that figure on 
the tables of the electors ; for the dinner 
of the cardinals is not prepared in the 
palace, but is sent to them, ready-dressed. 

Every day at noon, the ceremony of 
the ever-blessed dinners commences; 
locked in a box, with the colours of the 
master, it is pompously carried on a 
litter of the same colour, by two servants 
in state liveries. Two footmen open the 
procession, bearing canes ; and empty or 
fuU, the carriage of his highness closes 
the cortege. The heavy magnificence of 
these cardinalic carriages is one of the 
curiosities of Rome. Painted purple, 
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the sacramental colour, and mnnounted 
at the four comers by massive ornaments, 
of purple also, thej are gorgeous with 
heavy gildings, armorial bearings, and 
pictures, often rather profane ; the gayest 
bordered by Venuses, and little dwcing 
loves, beneath wreaths of roses. 

Every day these gothie convoys, des- 
tined for the service of the belligerent 
armies of the Holy Spirit, peaceably 
parade through the streets, and stop in 
procession at the entrance in the field of 
battle. As dear admirers of sights as 
their ancestors, the Romans have a de- 
cided fimcy for this gastronomic cere- 
mony, and rarely fail to line at noon 
the avenues to, and besiege the doors of 
the Conclave. 

Another ceremony in equal estimation, 
is what is called at Rome, la Fumata: 
it is as follows: — The electors have a 
scrutiny twice a day, in the morning 
and afternoon ; a formality that is renewed 
so long as no candidate has obtained two- 
thirds of the votes ; the lowest number 
to secure an election. Until that event, 
the votes are burnt, and the smoke of the 
sacred paper escapes by an iron tube 
exposed to public gaze. This is what is 
called la Fumata, At eleven and five, 
the crowd on foot pr^s around the mys- 
terious palace, with eyes fixed on the 
prophetic tube, as the mariner on his 
compass, to await their destiny : if the 
smoke issue, the pope is to be chosen ; if 
it do not, he is chosen. 

But this is not, as the procession of 
the dinners, an idle and childish cere- 
mony. The states of the church are, in 
temporalities, under a pure and absolute 
despotism; so the choice of the sovereign 
is important to each, as it affects him 
individually. He is above the laws ; he 
is himself the living law;* he reverses 
sentences ; annuls or overrules decrees ; 
and can, on his own authority, without 
even consulting the creditor, release a 
debtor from his debt, whatever it may 
be, by a simple order; an iniquitous 
fovour that may indefinitely, and in con- 
tempt of all justice, be renewed every six 
years, for the benefit of a prot^g6 ; hence 
it may easily be imagined, with what 
feverish impatience and throbbing of the 
heart, all classes of the Roman populace 
interrogate the augural Fumata. 

As to the captives, their chain is short, 
and sufiiciently heavy. Old and ailing, 
they regret their luxuries and palaces ; 
and when, after long intrigues and many 
stratagems, the Conclave was still pro- 
longed, they often suddenly agreed to fix 
upon the first name that should come out. 



A private entrance is appropriated to 
the ambassadors, who come in great 
pomp to present their credentials to the 
sacred college. 

The presiding cardinals are three in 
number, and are changed every morning. 
Every day before the first scrutiny, 
the mass of the Holy Ghost is celebrated 
in the chapel of the Conclave ; and after 
dinner, the Veni Creator Spirihis is loudly 
chanted : the simple meaning of which 
is — Gentlemen, make haste ; for all these 
superanuated pomps are now, as says the 
apostle, but sounding brass, and tinkling 
cymbals. 

The old electoral machine of this 
sacerdotal Poland, rolls now upon the 
veto of the catholic powers, France, Aus- 
tria, Spain, and Portugal, who all four 
enjoy in the Conclave the privilege of 
exclusion : that is to say, each may reject 
the candidate he deems inimical to his 
interests. Thus Europe presides at the 
Conclave, and every one is master there, 
except the cardinals. 

As the veto can only be exercised once, 
the talent of the parties consists in neu- 
tralizing it, and making it fall upon a 
head that it was well known could never 
wear the tiara. They usually commence 
on either side, by bringing forward some 
cardinal too decidedly compromised in 
the eyes of foreign courts, either by 
birth, or political feelings, and upon 
whom the exclusion must of necessity 
descend. 

But the foreign diplomacy are all on 
their guard: they are in constant in- 
telligence with the sacred college; for 
the marshal of the Conclave does not 
keep his gaol so strictly, or search so 
deeply into the apostolic provisions, but 
that notes are exchanged daily between 
the princes of the church, and the hotels 
of earthly potentates. The result of 
these manceuvres is generally the same ; 
it may be considered certain that a party 
candidate will never succeed. Balancing 
between one and another, the triple 
crown generally falls unexpectedly upon 
some insignificant person, of whom no 
one at first had thought : for, as Cardi- 
nal Petralia said to Anselm, the tiara no 
longer binds any but neutral brows. 
Thence the adage — ^he who enters the 
Conclave pope, will go out cardinal, — 
and therefore, the constant care of the 
Sicilian to enter the Conclave cardinal, 
to ftiQ out pope. 

He had no party ; he was not the 
client of any ultra-montane court; there- 
fore, as he had not to fear the veto of 
any, he was nearer the throne than any 
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oC their candidates. He was, however, 
the candidate of the Roman people : his 
name was great on the Seven Hills ; and 
where he had scattered' ten in alms and 
consolations, he had reaped a thousand- 
fold in love and veneration ; for the 
people are not ungrateful* 

The Czar, being a heretic prince, had 
neither veto, nor official voice in the 
Conclave, but his political influence in 
the Vatican was not the less for that ; 
hence Cardinal Petralia depended more 
upon the oblique insinuations of this 
northern prince, than on the dangerous 
support of their most faithful majesties. 
The Sicilian had the promise of the 
Muscovite ; not certainly that the Mus- 
covite cared for the pope, as pilot of the 
bark of St. Peter, but he cared for the 
pope, as an Italian prince ; and in this, 
he was with every one else, the dupe of 
the high penitentiary. He likewise 
counted him an anchorite ; and as an 
interested patron, reckoned upon reward 
for his services, by reaping the benefit of 
the political incapacity of his crowned 
client. In this lay the secret of the pro- 
tection of this distant power ; which was 
the most active and intriguing in the 
pious comedy of the Quirinal. 

His mines thus disposed, the Sicilian 
had not slumbered in the arms of hope ; 
but had foreseen every chance. Calcu> 
lating the possibility of a reverse, he had 
had recourse, as a last alternative, to the 
Carbonari. He was thoroughly ac- 
quainted man by man, with every mem- 
ber of the sacred college; he was not 
ignorant that such was the feebleness of 
these decrepid old men, that an armed 
rising on the Quirinal, to the shout of 
Cardinal Petralia for ever ! would com- 
pel, in case of need, his election ; but 
this was only an extreme and desperate 
resource. Anselm, whom the cardinal 
had commissioned as his agent with the 
Carbonari, was himself, unknown to the 
Cardinal, the head of the Carbonari, pre- 
sided in their sittings as grand master of 
the order, and held in his hand the 
strings of a mighty confederacy, that, 
organized in the heart of the Holy City, 
extended its occult but powerful agency 
to the remotest hamlet in the peninsula. 
Hence the animated and confident sup- 
port promised by Anselm to the cardinal, 
in the conversation of the cell. 

The cardinal punctually attended the 
formality of the scrutiny, and the cere- 
monies of the chapeL Though a domi- 
nant party to every plot, he preserved 
his patient self-collection, and appeared 
to enter into none, but gave his vote to 



each ultra-candidate, well persuaded he 
had nothing to fear from his rivalry. 

The thought of the papacy inflamed 
his imagination ; the sacred diadem 
glowed before his eyes, and the tempest 
of ambition was rife within him ; but to 
see him slowly and collectedly move 
along, his monastic robe sweeping the 
pavement of the Pauline chapel ; to see 
him avoiding intrigue and faction, and 
indifferently voting first for one, then for 
another, the Conclave persisted in regard- 
ing him as a saint, incompetent for ter- 
restrial affairs, and absorbed in heavenly 
contemplations. His severe renunciation 
was edifying, and they repeated with the 
pious Pasquin : Si Sanctus oret pro nobis, 
si doctus dace et nos; and of the sixty 
cardinals of the sacred college, not one 
had ever thought of giving him a vote. 
And thou ! oh strong man ! thou didst 
see all these things, and rejoice at them. 

Intrigues followed their course, and be- 
came daily more energetic, in proportion 
as the foreign cardinals arrived at the 
Conclave ; but skirmishes only had as yet 
taken place, and the august assembly 
waited for the decisive stroke, the arrivid 
df the Austrian cardinal, bearing the im- 
perial veto. 

At length he came: he spent one 
whole day with the ambassador of his 
court, and they concerted together their 
plan of attack and defence. The secrets 
of the Trastenerin cloister, the residence 
of Cardinal Petralia, filled an important 
place in the mysterious conference. 

The second day, the subtle Austrian 
pursued with his suite the way to the 
Quirinal. He was received at the outer 
gate by the Marshal with military hon- 
ours, and in the Conclave, by the cardinal 
presidents ; his highness took possession 
of the cell destined to him by lot, and 
his entrance was the signal for commenc- 
ing the battle. 

{Concluded at page 403> 

INSECTS OF A DAY. 

f Translated from the French, J 

CicBRo speaks of insects on the banks 
of the river Hypanis, the extent of 
whose life is one day. He amongst 
them who dies at five in the morning, 
dies in his youth ; he who lives to five 
in the evening, dies in his decrepitude. 

Supposing one of the most robust of 
these Hypanians to be as ancient as 
time itself, in the estimation of bis 
compatriots, he would have commenced 
his existence at daybreak, and, by the 
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extraordinary strength of his constitu- 
tion, have sustained an active life 
throughout the infinite number of mo- 
ments of ten or twelve hours. During 
this long succession of instants, by 
experience and reflection upon what he 
has seen, he will have acquired great 
wisdom ; he sees his fellows dying 
around him at noon-day, as creatures 
happily freed from the many inconve- 
niences attendant upon old age. He 
relates to his grandchildren marvellous 
traditions of facts anterior to theme- 
mory of, the whole nation. The young 
swarm, composed of beings who may 
perhaps have already lived an hour> 
respectfully approach the elder, and 
listen with admiration to his instructive 
conversation. Everything he recites 
will appear a prodigy to a generation 
whose life is so short. The space of a 
day will appear to them as the entire 
duration of time, as comprising the 
length of his scroU, and the number of 
his sands ; and the early twilight, in. 
their chronology, be recalled as the 
great era of creation. 

Let us suppose, now, this venerable 
insect, this Nestor of the Hjrpanians, a 
little before his death, and about the 
hour of the going down of the sun, 
assembling together around him his 
family, friends, and acquaintances, to 
communicate to them his last instruc- 
tions, and to give them his death-bed 
experience. They repair from all parts 
to his abode, under the spacious shelter 
of a mushroom, and the departing sage 
addresses them in something of the fol- 
lowing style: — 

** Friends and fellow-countrymen ! I 
am sensible that the longest Ufe must 
have its conclusion. The Umit of mine is 
attained ; I regret not my destiny, since 
my great age is a sore burden for me, 
and there is nothing new remaining for 
me beneath the sun. The revolutions 
and calamities that have laid waste my 
country, the innumerable accidents to 
which we are individually liable, the 
infirmities that afflict our species, and 
the misfortunes that have occurred in 
my own family, all that I have seen in 
the course of my long life, have but 
too clearly taught me this great truth — 
that no happiness placed in things 
without ourselves, can be certain or per- 
manent. A whole generation have 
perished by an east wind ; a multitude 
of our adventurous youth have been 
swept away in the water by a sudden 
breeze. What dreadful deluges have we 
not witnessed from a hasty shower ! 



Even the most solid habitations are not 
always proof against a stori)|t of hail. 
A dark cloud passing, has struck terror 
into the stoutest hearts. 

« I have lived in earlier ages, and 
conversed with insects of a more power- 
ful organization, of stronger constitu- 
tion, and, I may say, of loftier wisdom 
than those of the present generation. I 
entreat you to give credence to my last 
words, when I affirm, that the sun 
which now stands on the verge of the 
ocean, and seems almost to touch the 
earth, I saw formerly fixed in the centre 
of the sky, and pouring down its beams- 
directly upon us. In the remote pe- 
riods of which I speak, the world was 
brighter, the air warmer and healthier, 
and our ancestors more temperate and 
virtuous, 

** Although my powers &il me, my 
memory does not; and I assure you 
that this glorious jstar has motion. I 
saw his early ascent over the brow of 
yonder mountain, and I began my 
existence about the same period when 
he commenced his mighty course. He 
has kept through the lapse of time his 
onward career, rising high in the hea- 
vens with a prodigious heat, and a ra- 
diant glory such as you can have no idea 
of, and which your frame undoubtedly 
would not have been able to sustain; 
but now, in his decline and sensible di- 
minutidn oi vigour, I foresee the ap- 
proaching extinction of nature, and am 
persuad^ that this goodly earth itself 
will soon be wrapped in a veil of darkness. 

« Alas, my friends ! how often did I 
not formerly flatter myself with the 
vain hope of making an eternal habita- 
tion of this green earth ! how magni- 
ficent vrere the subterranean abodes I 
excavated for myself! what confidence 
I placed in the strength of my limbs, 
the elasticity, of my joints, and the 
buoyancy of my wings! But I have 
lived enough for nature and for glory, 
nor will a single one of those whom I 
leave around me experience an equal 
satis&ction in the gloomy and degene- 
rate age now commencing !" 

B. E. M. 

A NEAT VICE VERSA. 

Ak elderly French gentleman being at a 
dinner- table in London, concluded a long 
harangue about Cupid and Psyche, by 
pronouncing oracularly, " tamovr fait 
passer le temps;** to which an Engli^ 
lady replied, with a ready inversion of the 
phrase, that seemed particularly approved 
by the rest of the company, " JEt le temps 
fait passer f amour, " B. E, M. 
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ERIAG OF HAYTI. 
f AxTBouoH the following narrative is 
doubtless a leeUe heightened, the chief 
features are probably authentic; it is 
given as a £iet in all its details by a 
Jamaica paper. It is one of the many 
illustrations of the remark of the old 
Greek philosopher i- a remark which 
every whiskered dandy and simpering 
miss supposes to have been first uttered 
by Lord Byron (or Birron, as his Lord- 
ship affectedly called himself) — namely, 
that <* truth is stranger than fiction."] 

SoMx months since, a mulatto, named 
Eriag, of Port-au-Prince, was con. 
demned to death for the assassination 
of a merchant of Hayti. A few days 
after, a young Portuguese was sentenced 
to the same fiUe for having stabbed his 
mistress in a fit of jealousy. The two 
criminals were confined in Uie same pri- 
son, but each had a separate cell. Eriag, 
whose strength and ferocity were the 
subject of much dread, occupied an 
obscure dungeon in which the air pene- 
trated through a small grating which 
overlooked the staircase of the prison ; 
no ray of light entered into his cell. 
Dardeza, whose crime was less hor- 



rible, was placed in a larger 'room with 
some light, and which had a grated 
window overlooking the country. The 
two condemned men were manacled 
with chains on their feet and hands. It 
was announced to each that their exe- 
cution would take place in three days, 
and a sufficient provision of bread and 
water was given them, which was to 
last imtil the fktal moment arrived* 
Each of the prisoners had meditated 
escape. Dardeza, who had been per- 
mitted to receive the visits of his friends, 
had obtained some instruments to faci- 
litate his project, but without vigour 
and address, was soon discouraged by 
his fruitless essays, and had foUen into 
despondency. He waited with most 
painfril dread the appearance of the 
gaoler. 'Eriag, more vigoroas, more 
daring, did not despair. From the 
position of his cell, he reckoned that one 
of the walls was the boundary of the 
prison,' and if he, could effect an open- 
ing, he might get into the open coun- 
try. He commenced his work, and to 
prevent the noise being heard, and to 
soften the stones, he threw water on the 
cement, and with the chains that were 
on his hand scratched against the walls. 
52 
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He deprived himself of sleep, and never 
for an instant quitted bis work. From 
time to time the gaoler would come to 
the grating, and, with a lantern, would 
see that his prisoner was safe. But 
Eriagkept an attentive ear, and when the 
gaoler came he would find Eriag lying 
near the hole, pretending to sleep. Al- 
ready was the wall very deeply pierced ; 
but how thick was the wall? Erias 
was ignorant what he bad to do ; he did 
not even know what time remained to 
the hour of execution. However, he 
made a last trial, and with clenched 
teeth he attacked the wall. — He is 
saved ! — ^the stones give way — the wall 
is pierced! — but alas! the wretch was 
deceived in his idea of the situation of 
the place. It is not the pure air and 
fresh country which meets his eager 
breath and look, through the opening he 
has so painfully effected. He perceives 
only another cell, feebly lighted by the 
pale glimmering of a lamp; he heard 
heavy sighs — he calls in a loud voice. 
It is the cell of Dardeza. In a short 
time these two unfortunates approach 
each other* - Eriag communicates his 
design to Dardeza, and, learning that his 
window overlooked the country, he ima- 
gined their flight was a thing effected : 
but how many days had passed ? How 
many hours were there still remaining 
bim to live ? He asked Dardeza, who 
bad been able to count both hours and 
days, and found that the night which 
had commenced was their last, and that 
the morrow's sun would light them to 
the gallows. Far from dispiriting 
Eriag, this dreadful news only redou- 
bled his courage. Dardeza seconded 
his efforts, and the two uniting their 
energies to widen the hole made by 
Eriag, it was soon large enough to 
admit him into the cell of Dardeza. 
The latter had received from a friend a 
file to break the bars from bis window. 
The presence of Eriag animated him ; 
)ie seized the file, the two set to work, 
ftnd they had soon separated seve^ bars 
of the grating. The opening was large 
enough to admit them, and, if they 
could effect a leap of sixty feet, their 
escape was assured. It remained only 
to file the chains which attached their 
feet and hands. But this would be still 
a work of time — the night was advanc- 
ing, the day about to appear. The 
precious resource, the file, could not 
serve both at the same time. If one 
only used it, scarcely would there have 
been time to break his chains, and with 
the weight of them flight was impossi- 
/ 



ble. A terrible dispute arose between 
the two— the file was in the hands of 
Dardeza ; he would use it ; Eriag threw 
himself on him to wrest it away. A 
mortal combat ensued. Eriag, being 
the strongest, threw his enemy. Dar- 
deza saw himself vanquished ; but, that 
neither might be saved, he dragged him- 
self to the window, and would have 
thrown out the instrument. Eriag pre- 
vented him. " You shall never have it," 
cried the frantic Dardeza, and, making 
a violent effort to disengage himself 
from the hands of his adversary, he 
put the file in his mouth and swallowed 
it. At this sight Eriag sunk exhausted ! 
it is done, he must die. Dardeza, over- 
powered by the efforts he had made, lay- 
extended on the ground like one really 
dead ; the file he had swallowed was en- 
tangled in his throat — he was suffocat- 
ing. Suddenly a horrid idea came over 
Eriag. He threw himself on Dardeza, 
seized him violently by the throat to 
strangle him; dashed his head fiorcibly 
against the walls, plunged his hand in 
his throat, tore open his chest, and even, 
in the still beating breast of the unfortu- 
nate, he sought by the pale light of the 
lamp the precious instrument of safety — 
he drew it forth in blood — soon be is at 
work — his chains Ml; then, with the 
linen of Dardeza he made a kind of line, 
which he attached to a bar of the win- 
dow. He let himself out ; but, arrived 
to the extremity of the line, he cast his 
eye below bim — an abyss of more than 
thirty feet was still left. However, he 
did not hesitate ; his fall was broken by 
a platform on which he rolled ; then he 
fell on a pavement ; but all is not yet 
over; he found himself surrounded by 
a high wall, which it was still necessary 
to climb. At the moment he was 
searching for the plaee where ascent was 
easiest, a watch-dog attacked him. Eriag 
met him, and, fearful lest his barkings 
should be heard, he thrust his hand into 
his mouth and strangled him; but in 
the midst of his convulsive pangs the 
dog bit off his thumb. There was no 
time to lose, day was beginning to 
dawn. Eriag chose his spot, and soon 
the harassed and ms^hgled murderer was 
at liberty. At break of day the gaoler 
sought the criminals to lead them to the 
gallows — he found only a horribly muti- 
lated corpse! The alarm was given; 
proclamations issued for the apprehen- 
sion of the criminal ; but the traces of 
blood near the dog, and the thumb, 
were still there; it was ascertained the 
right hand of the murderer was muti- 
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latedy and these details were published. 
Eriag had run for the space of an hour, 
when, overcome by fatigue and hunger, 
he stopped near a smdl hut and de- 
manded refreshment, thinking that the 
rumour of his escape could not have 
preceded him there. An old negress 
who inhabited the hut gave him food^ 
He was on the point of quitting her, 
when Caro, the brown son of the old 
woman, arrived from the town, and im* 
mediately told the news he had heard. 
Eriag thrust his hand still deeper into 
his bosom, but the rapid glance of Caro 
caught the movement. The brave young 
man rushed towards Eriag, tore off his 
cloak, and perceived the bloody wound. 
Eriag sprang rapidly to a hatchet, which 
was in a corner, and threw himself on 
Caro, who was only armed with a heavy 
stick. Caro adroitly parried the blow 
aimed at him. The axe of Eriag glided 
down his adversary's club, and cleft the 
skull of the old negress, who had run to 
protect her son. At this sight Caro 
threw himself upon Eriag, and at a blow 
felled hin\ to the ground, leaving him 
without sense, and hors de combat. He 
then vainly endeavoured to recall his 
mother to life. At the same moment 
three mounted police officers, who had 
been searching for the culprit in all di- 
rections, arrived, upon this new theatre 
of his crimes. Inunediately Eriag was 
seized, bound, tied to the tail of a horse, 
and dragged at full 'gallop back to the 
prison. Hardly arrived, Eriag asked 
for a bottle of rum and a priest. To 
the latter he recounted, with horrible 
sang-froid, aU the details of his escape, 
and then swallowed the former at a 
draught. Scarcely had the priest left 
him, when be fell senseless, and on the 
officers entering to drag him to the 
gibbet, he had ceased to breathe. 

INFLUENCB OF BOOKS. 

After all that is said of fame — who 
has it ? Baron Munchausen, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Mother Hubbard. Noble 
rivalry ! to enter the field against the 
k latter lady and her dog. Fame ! — who 
' gives it? a snarling, snappish, currish 
critic from his chimney-corner. Who 
greedily thieves and pilfers it all? old, 
weak, bald-headed Time. And this it is, 
the great vital breath, that keeps the 
world in motion. This it is that causes 
all this stir and din, that prevents our 
fellow-beings from becoming melancholy 
as rogues on their way to the gallows ; 
and makes the brain work busily at the 
desk, in thcpulpit, and on the senate-floor I 



CARDINAL PETRALIA. 
Chap. IV. 

THE SCRUTINY. 

All seecmdary factions were merged in 
the two great parties of France and 
Austria. The Austrian cardinal had in 
his pocket the veto of Vienna, and the 
French cardinal that of Paris. 

Several candidates had been already 
rejected, and the votes had centred upon 
two eminent names, but both too power- 
ful for the one ever to surmount the 
other. The electors were sixty in num- 
ber ; consequently forty votes assured 
the election. The rivals constantly ob- 
tained thirty votes each, for a week to- 
gether, without being able to advance a 
step further. Had the balloting lasted 
for six months, the number of thirty 
would regularly, twice a-day, have been 
drawn from the Inflexible urn. 

The High Penitentiary had not even 
one vote. 

The cardinals began to grow weary. 
The heat was intense, the cells were 
small, and the sacred blood of their 
highnesses had already more than once 
flowed from the lancet of the func- 
tionary. Besides, the high solemnities 
of Saint Peter approached, and under 
existing cir^Bumstances it was important 
not to disappoint the Roman populace 
of their pope and their cardinals, for 
they depended upon them ; and there is 
no festival for Rome without the tiara 
and the red robes : a show wanting, was 
an unpardonable offence — panem et in- 
censes is still the cry. 

It was then that the Consistory inter- 
posedj informed by their spies of all 
that passed, the three Sanf(§dist princes 
of Italy requested that a Head might 
be given to the Church as speedily as 
possible. The. times were difficult; 
provisional measures perilous; and im- 
piety bolder, and more threatening than 
eveiT Nations under its delusions wa- 
vered in their faith ; and the voice of a 
sovereign pontiff could alone support the 
altar. Tliey entreated the Conclave, 
above every thing, to watch over the 
safety of the Church, and not to throw 
in the holy balance any political or 
worldly consideration. Passing thence 
to a sketch of the pastor suited to the 
wants of the flock, they drew the every 
feature of the High Penitentiary, and 
guaranteed from such a pope, not only 
a blind submission in the choice of the 
bishop, but more — an irresistible argu« 
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ment — ^temporal advantages of a nature 
to enrich the treasure of the Vatican; 
and suggested (remitting entirely to the 
Conclave the difficult choice), in conse- 
quence of the rivalries of the Catholic 
courts, and the inconvenience of the 
veto, to refer it to the arbitration of a 
neutral power, whose iidth and geogra- 
phical position secured impartiality. 

This was to name Russia. But the 
Muscovite minister had not waited until 
now to mix himself up with the in- 
trigues of the Quirinid. Wily as a 
Greek of the Lower Empire, he had 
regularly communicated twice a-day 
with the Conclave. 

*< You will never be in accord !" thus 
he wrote to the Camerlingue himself: 
« should the Conclave last ten years, a 
political pope would not be created." ^ 

« Be our mediator,*' replied the Ca- 
merlingue (under the prompting of the 
Italian princes) ; '< were you elector, 
whom should you name ? " 

•• Your Hi^ness will laugh/* replied 
the Byzantine, " but were I a cardinal, 
I should vote lor the High Penitentiary. 
He is a saint— I know it ; he is quite 
ignorant of business — I. know that too; 
but you will be freed from him by giv- 
ing him a good secretary of state. 
Accept that office, my lord, and you 
will reign in his name." 

This overture pleased -the Camer- 
lingue, who was ambitious, but too 
compromised in the political world to 
aspire in his own name to the chair of 
Saint Peter. 

"The Carbonari,** said the Camer- 
lingue to the Conclave, " are more 
numerous and active than ever : let us 
name a cardinal popular amongst the 
people, as the most efiectual method of 
silencing them. A popular pope would 
destroy Carbonarism without drawing a 
sword. I propose one who certainly 
has not to fear the veto of any power : 
I propose the High Penitentiary.** 
- The proposition of the Camerlingue 
was receivMl with a smile, but accepted 
unanimously. 

It remained only to sound the Sicilian 
himself on the business, and with this 
office the Camerlingue was entrusted. 

Night reigned on the Quirinal. All 
slept, or at least all were silent. No 
sound was heard but the fiill of the crys- 
tal fountain, and the measured tread of 
the Swiss who was sentinel at the gates 
of the Conclave. 

Enclosed in his narrow cell, the Sici- 
lian dreamt of empire. Fortune in 
every aspect seemed propitious to him ; 



the unforeseen could alone destroy the 
chance; but if the unforeseen, that 
phantom of ignorance and weakness, 
ever disturbed his enthusiasm, his cold 
and stern logic repulsed it as an evil 
dream. Suddenly a mysterious knock- 
ing was heard at the door of his cell, 
and the Camerlingue glided into the 
apartment. 

" My lord," said he to the Sicilian, 
« the Conclave is prolonged beyond the 
term suitable to the interests of the 
Church. The flock calls for its pastor, 
Christianity inquires for its head : but 
parties are as yet fiir from being agreed; 
could some conciliatory path be opened 
to them, they would, I am sure, eagerly 
avail themselves of it. I know but one 
man who can effect this miracle, and 
that man is yourself.** 

"Me!** 

" Yourself. Let your Highness dtily 
deign to accept the candidature I lay 
at your feet, and all parties will sup- 
port it.** 

« My lord ! " replied Cardinal Petra- 
lia, with coldness and dignity, ** I can- 
not — I will not suppose that your 
Highness is laying a snare for me, to 
render me the mock of the Conclave, 
and the by-word of Christendom ; but 
your proposal is so strange, it has so 
much the air of a joke, that without 
the high idea I entertain of your cha- 
racter, I should deem myself insulted.** 

The Camerlingue scarcely expected 
such a reception. For a moment be 
was disconcerted; but a priest and a 
diplomatist, he soon recovered him- 
self. His justification was zealous ; he 
launched out into pompous eulogies 
upon the modesty, piety, and learning 
of the Sicilian, all which he either dis- 
believed or despised: an atheist him- 
self, he held the High Penitentiary for 
one of the simple and poor in spirit. 
But he had his part to act, and sup- 
ported his character to the end of the 
chapter. 

The Sicilian was not his dupe; but 
he had likewise his part, and to which 
he was fidthfiil. He accepted in silence 
the lying defence, every word of which 
was a triumph ; and justifying the fore- 
sight of forty years, was to him a de- 
monstration of his talent. 

" Dispose of me, my lord,** he said, 
bending to the CamerUngue ; "• dispose 
of my weakness. But strengthen me 
with your power; illuminate me with 
your intelligence ; lighten, by sharing, 
the burden with which God overwhelms 
me ; and if indeed he call me to epiplre> 
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_ I to be xny minister, that the same 
hand which has smoothed* for me the 
path to the throne, may guide and pro- 
tect me on it. My lord, will you pro. 
mise me this?" 

The Camerlingue took good care not 
to refuse ; and the one resigning himself 
to be pope, the other kin£y submitted 
likewise to be secretary of state. So 
they both had what they wanted. 

But suddenly starting, as from a 
dream — *' No !*' exclaimed Cardinal Pe- 
tralia ; " no, my lord ! it cannot be, 
that heaven destines this heavy burden 
for my weakness. If my fiiith be 
known, my incapacity is still better 
known ; it is impossible that a suffrage 
can be given to me ! *' 

« That is the best reason for uniting 
them," replied the Camerlingue ; « I 
will answer for your election : besides, 
it is an affair of figures." And he 
unrolled before the Sicilian a list of fifty 
cardinals, -whose votes were secured for 
him. This was all the sceptic wanted to 
know ; he added nothing more. 

*< Fifty out of sixty," resumed the 
Camerlingue, folding up the list ; ** your 
Highness sees now that your election is 
certain. To-morrow you will be pope !" 

That is to say, I shall be, thought 
the ambitious vulgar to himself; for he 
depended upon being the Mazarin of 
Rome, and reigning under the name of 
the devotee. 

Go— thought the high-minded am- 
bitious, on his side — you think to give 
me a master, but Sixtus the Fifth had 
none. 

Midnight struck by the clock of the 
Madona, when the two cardinals sepa- 
rated. 

What a night for the Sicilian ! His 
election was sure ; it was tangible to his 
touch. For the veto, he feared it so 
little, that he had scarcely ever called it 
to mind. 

His thoughts reverting from Rome, 
where he was to reign, to Sicily, where 
he had been a laquais, he recapitulated 
with a glance his whole life. Again he 
saw the worldly ante-chamber, the cor- 
rupt theatre, the brutal barracks; he 
saw himself a poor deserter, wandering 
hungry amidst the mountains of Ma- 
donia ; he saw the monk who saved him, 
the cloister that opened for him, Pa- 
lermo and the archbishop ; be read over 
again the life of Sixtus the Fifth in the 
cell of Petralia, and felt the first tears of 
ambition silently flow down his burning 
cheeks. Emerging from the dust of 
study and meditation, he re«ascended 



Etna, and kneeling on the verge of the 
crater, recalled the vow he had made in 
the sight of heaven ; the terrible vow 
that was accomplished. 

Embarked at Messina, and landed at 
Ostia, he traversed the desert on foot ; 
again with beating heart he saw the 
mighty cupola, and sat down to draw 
his breath on the ancient pedestal, and 
a future pope glided at night into Rome 
like a smuggler, or a thief. 

The convent of Janieulus; the 
church of Saint Charles of Borromea ; 
his first conflict ; his first triumph ; 
then the exile, and the return ; the 
forty yews of expectation, of isolation, 
of concentration, all unrolled beneath 
his eyes in the cell of the Quirinal. 

It was like a long and stormy night, 
of which the sun was about to disperse 
the clouds and shadows. At lengUi he 
took leave of the past, as of an early 
friend, whom we are quitting for ever, 
and the exhilaration of triumph soon 
precluded all return or remembrance. 
It was a magnificent victory; if the 
path had been long and wearisome, it 
but enhanced the delight of the achieve-' 
ment ; it was a prize well worth waiting 
for. 

Gradually laying aside the old man, 
to put on the new man, he felt his mind 
expand; and so near the sovereignty 
aiter so many indignities and humilia- 
tions, the old leaven of plebianism which 
had brooded for forty years in the heart 
of the Sicilian, fermented beneath the 
sun of his fortune. 

To-morrow you will be pope ! These 
last words of the Camerlingue still 
sounded like music in his listening ear. 
To-morrow, then, the new era was to 
begin; to-morrow the Church would 
have its Gregory, Italy its Procida ; to- 
morrow the dungeons of Rome would 
open as by enchantment, and the gene- 
rous captives whom persecution had 
heaped up there, would be born again to 
light and liberty. 

The Sicilian's heart beat high at the 
thought of the prompt and truly royal 
amnesty he should accord ; and his hap- 
piness enlarged itself to the measure of 
the happiness thit all Italy was to enjoy. 

Meantime the convent bells announced 
to Cardinal Petralia the dawn of his day 
of triumph. Their morning voice re- 
called him not to himself, but to the 
part he had so long acted, and which 
drew to its close. He wore his mask 
for the last time; and when the hour 
summoned him to the mass of the Holy 
Ghost, he repaired to the Pauline Cha- 
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pel, with a step still slower and graver 
than on the preceding day. He offi- 
ciated himself to assist the presiding 
cardinal, with such calmness and tran- 
quillitj, that all were astonished. Not 
one flash of the hurricane at work within 
him gleamed in his eyes ; the most in- 
quisitive glance could read nothing but 
a pious unconcern on his impaasible 
countenance. 

He passed through to the hall of the 
Conclave with the same indifference, and 
took his place amongst the electors as if 
the interests to be discussed had no re- 
ference to him. 

At length the scrutiny commenced. 

Although the result was known be- 
forehand to each, the attention of the 
august assembly was not the less pro- 
found, and every glance was eagerly 
fixed upon the Sicilian, to detect on his 
iron brow some sign of joy or hope. 
But faithful to himself to the last se- 
cond, neither look nor gesture betrayed 
his internal intoxication. 

Twenty times had the &tal hand 
plunged into the urn, and one name 
'only had been drawn out, — that of the 
Sicilian. Proclaimed by the Secretary 
of the Conclave every time, it smote as 
a battering ram against his invincible 
heart, so loudly that every stroke seemed 
to deprive him of breath; but the 
struggle was to himself alone ; it was 
internal only; had neither communica- 
tion nor echo from without, and its vio- 
lence was invisible. Thus concentrated, 
it was but the more terrible, and the 
occult torture for an instant was so do- 
lorous, so powerful, as to be almost 
triumphant. Beneath these repeated 
shocks, the stout heart of the Sicilian 
trembled ; at the thirtieth stroke he felt 
himself giving way, but at the instant 
of being overthrown he was ashamed. 
Could he without ignominy, without 
being wanting to himself, belie at the 
last hour the falsehood of forty years? 
He collected then in one last, one super- 
human effiirt, all that remained to him 
of physical and moral energy : he made 
a buckler of his pride, and his pride 
saved him. Preserved by that from 
his fall, he found afterwards, in the 
grandeur of his destiny, a surer and 
more dignified support. 

Whilst these tempests were rife within 
the heart of the future pope, the electora 
deemed his inertia and immobility, stu- 
pidity. They already congratulated 
themselves upon a choice that was to 
make themselves masters of Rome, and 
indulged in ideas of wealth and renown 



beneath the weak croak of the accom- 
modating p|stor. But this accommo- 
dating pastor read their thoughts better 
than they did his, and was sUently pre- 
paring for them the metamorphosis of 
Sixtus the Fifth. 

He again compared himself to Etna, 
no longer, as formerly, in its isolation, 
but Etna in the plenitude of its power. 
Did he not conceal, like the giant of 
Sicily, a consimiing fire beneath a brow 
of snow? Was he not about, like Etna, 
to manifest himself by a sudden and re- 
verberating eruption? like it, to reign 
over Italy? Scarcely separated by a 
few minutes from the throne, afler so 
long a career these last minutes were to 
him centuries ; so wearisome seemed to 
him the lengdiened deception; so irk- 
some was it, not to shew himself in his 
true character — not to lay aside for ever 
his borrowed mantle. 

Thirty bulletins had issued from the 
urn, each of the thirty bearing his name. 
The thirty-first, the thirty-second, the 
thirty-third, were inscribed with the 
same ; and all presaged to the austere 
Franciscan of Petralia the honour of 
unanimity accorded formerly to the face- 
tious Archbishop of Bologna. This was 
the opinion of the Conclave; the four 
following suffi-ages but confirmed it, — 
all the four were his. It was the same 
with the thirty-eighth. 

The secretary had just read the 
thirty-ninth bulletin, which, like all the 
rest, bore the name of the High Peni- 
tentiary ; only one vote then was want- 
ing, and that supreme vote the hand of 
the scrutator was drawing from the lirn, 
when the Austrian cardinal entered. 

" I have the honour,*' said he, in cold 
and sinister accents, « to inform your 
Highnesses that the emperor, my mas- 
ter, gives the exclusion to the High 
Penitentiary." 

So saying, he sat down. 

What a turn of the wheel! The 
Conclave were astounded, and in con- 
fusion. The cardinals spontaneously 
quitted their seats, and disorder reigned 
throughout the hall. Never had a more 
imexpected exclusion disconcerted their 
intrigues; they could not believe it; 
they were fain to suppose it a trick, or a 
mistake, so unsuspected was the High 
Penitentiary by them, so proverbial was 
his political nullity. 

But the Austrian ambassador was 
better informed. 

Every eye was turned towards the 
object of this inconceivable interdict. 
The same in defeat as in victory, the 
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Sicilian had neither changed his attitude 
nor hb countenance ; impassible beneath 
the weight of the veto, as beneath the 
weight of the tiara, he rose with gra- 
vity, and crossing the hall with dignity, 
went direct to the Austrian cardinal, to 
whom he said, embracing him — *' What 
do I not owe to your Highness, for the 
fortunate intervention that has freed me 
from the burden on thej point of over- 
whelming my weakness I" At these 
words he withdrew to his cell, with the 
same measured and tranquil step with 
which he had left it; and of all those 
who so greedily rivetted their glance on 
the intrepid monk, not one could boast 
to have surprised in his voice, gesture, 
or features, the most insensible altera- 
tion. 

It was thus that the information of 
the Austrian spy snatched the tiara from 
the brow of the Bastard of Sicily. 

Bedford, Jan. 26, 1835. B. E. M. 



TRAVELLER'S NOTE UPON 
' . TOURVILLE, 

A HAMLET OF ANCIENT NOEMANOY. 

( Translated from the French), 
We had heard much at Dieppe of a 
hamlet on the coast remarkable for its 
situation, traditions, and ruins : this was 
sufficient to prompt the wish to visit 
Tourville. We set out towards the close 
of one of those dubious autunmal days 
when the general agitation of nature seems 
ominous of storm and hurricane. The 
arrangement of the clouds, the sudden 
gusts of wind, and the purple and livid 
sky, all confirmed the dismal foreboding. 
We, however, pursued our way over a 
rocky road, across the high steeps bound- 
ing the Manche, the unvaried whiteness 
of their immense masses opposing a 
strong contrast to the gloomy but 
changeable hues of the restless waters 
beneath. The wreck of an unknown 
world, they have that death -like ste- 
rility, the characteristic of past creations, 
whose vital powers are extinct. Their 
parts without homogenity, adhesion, or 
power, brittle as the calcined bones 
whose colour and fragility they imitate, 
appal the imagination with the inertia 
of their ashes. The steeps of la Manche 
already bear the impress of the end of 
terrestrial things; it is an ossuay of fifty 
centuries, which Ocean has drifted to 
these shores as a mighty monument of 
time finished, rolling onwards to the 
gates of infinity. Rocks covered with a 
yellow and mournful-looking short grass ; 



the noise of the waves beating against 
the shore ; the distant sound of an echo, 
that renewed from behind us the roaring 
of the sea, as if the beach had suddenly 
become an island unknown to navigators. 
The extraordinary appearance of the 
sunset, at the approach of the tempest, 
brought back to our remembrance our 
excursions in the western Hebrides of 
Scotland, amidst the whirlwinds of the 
north. 

After journeying for two hours, we 
came in sight of a few cottages forming 
the entrance to a valley, and which 
might have been fancied gloomy walls 
raised for dykes to the wretched fields 
annuaUy devastated by the waters. A 
small number of earthen mounds, par- 
tially destroyed by a recent inundation, 
attested the unavailing efforts of man to 
oppose barriers to the ocean, and gave 
us a sad presage of the fate awaiting the 
poor inhabitants of this sea-beaten shore 
on the first tempest. Beams of wood, 
thrown across a kind of galley, served 
for a bridge over the river of Tourville, 
and conducted to a few hali-abandoned 
huts forming the hamlet. 

Cape jihi has doubtless derived its 
imitative name from the groans of the 
shipwrecked, or from the murmur of the 
waves breaking at its feet. It, however, 
shelters a small bay capable of affording 
a refuge to the fishermen against the 
violence of the east wind ; for there are 
few dangers near which Providence 
has not placed a resource and a hope. 
It was probably this little haven, known 
to the mariners, that induced several 
families to construct near it their fragile 
tenements, so open to dangers by sea 
and shore: thus it is that misfortune 
founds colonies. 

This hamlet, disinherited of the giflts 
of nature, was, however, placed near a 
protection that allays all anxieties, and 
consoles every sorrow. It had a temple, 
whose walls for many centuries defied the 
storms that ravage these coasts; but it 
fell a short time ago by the agency of a 
different tempest. The north wind con- 
tented itself with whistling through its 
domes, and the sea with beating against 
its foundations ; but men destroyed it. 

What remain of its ruins belong to 
the brilliant period of the revival of the 
arts. The shaft of a column bearing an 
iron cross, still standing, presents round 
its upper portion a triple row of pearls 
and shells, sculptured with much ele- 
gance. This imitation of the produc- 
tions of the sea is in graceful harmony 
with its shores, and gives rise to thoughts 
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of soothing melody. There is something 
prompting to a reflection on the uncer- 
tainty and heedlessness of life, in the 
solicitude of the artist who spent his 
time to entrust his monuments to the 
sands of the sea, and to decorate a 
breaker! 

The terrific aspect of the sea coq- 
tinued to increase. We are acquainted 
with few sites that present a sterner 
front to the glance or the imagination 
than Tounrille in this state of stormy 
atmosphere; it reminded us occasionally 
of the moving sands of Saint Michael, 
and of the barren shores of the Lido ; 
and never did the melancholy character 
of a landscape more dispose our minds to 
give ear to the superstitious traditions 
of the spot« B. £. M. 

RHODES. 

" Rhodes,*' says M. de La Martine, 
*' rises like a bouquet of verdure out of 
the bosom of the sea: the light and 
graceful minarets of its white mosques 
erect themselves above its forests of 
palms, of sycamores, of plfne, carob- 
trees, and fig-trees. It attracts from alar 
the eye of the navigator to those deli- 
cious retreats, the Turkish cemeteries, 
where one siees the Mussulmans lying on 
the grassy tombs of their friends, smok- 
ing tranquilly, like sentinels waiting to 
be relieved. 

" The oriental character of its bazaars ; 
the Moorish shops, constructed in sculp- 
tured wood*work; the street of the 
knights, wliere each house bears the arms 
of ancient fiunilies in France, Spain, 
Italy, or Germany, still preserved entire 
on its doors, all interested us. 

** Rhodes still exhibits some splendid 
remains of its ancient fortifications, and 
the rich Asiatic vegetation which crowns 
and envelopes them, imparts more grace 
and beauty than are to be seen at Malta. 
An Order that could allow itself to be 
driven from such a magnificent posses- 
sion, must have received its death-blow. 
It seems as if heaven had fisrmed this 
isle as an advanced post on Asia. Any 
European power who was master of it 
would hold at once the key of the Archi- 
pelago, of Greece, of Smyrna, of the Dar- 
danelles, and of the seas of Egypt and 
Syria. I do not know in the world a 
better maritime military position, a finer 
climate, or a more prolific soil. The 
Turks have stamped that air of indolence 



and inaction on it which they carry every- 
where : all is in a state of inertion and 
poverty ; but if this people neither cre- 
ates, preserves, nor renews, it neither 
injures nor destroys. They at least 
allow time and nature to act for them- 
selves.*' 



INVASIOir AViaTED BT STKATAGEM. 

DuRiNo the Pindarrie war, says Mr. 
Thornton in his work on India, the Bur- 
mese were ia communication with several 
of the belligerent native chiefi, and were 
even prepared for an invasion of the 
frontier of Bengal. This was averted by 
a stratagem. The Marquis of Hastings 
had received a rescript from the Burmese 
monarch, requiring the surrender of all 
provinces east of the Bangrutty. The 
projected hostility was evidently a mea- 
sure concerted with the Mahrattas, Lord 
Hastings sent back the envoy with an 
intimation that the answer should be cpn- 
veyed through another channel. It de- 
clared that the governor-general was too 
well acquainted with his migesty's wis- 
dom to be the dupe of the gross forgery 
attempted to be palmed upon him, and 
he therefore transmitted to the king the 
document fi^irieated in his august name, 
and trusted that he would submit to con- 
dign punishment the persons who had 
endeavoured to sow dissension between 
two powers, whose reciprocal interest it 
was to cultivate relations of amity. By 
this proceeding the necessity of noticing 
the insolent step of the Burmese monarch 
was evaded, and that sovereign, on hear- 
ing of the defeat of his Mahratta allies, 
was content to remain at peace. 

GRACE-rDL. 

** Be sure you remember to say * Your 
Grace,* if the Duke speaks to you,** said 
the landlord of an inn in a borough town, 
where the nobleman alluded to was mo- 
mentarily expected, to an ostler of recent 
date in the concern. Whilst Boniface 
was yet speaking, up rode the Duke, 
looking as pleasant as a primrose at 
Christmas, and in the best temper ima- 
ginable with every thing about him. As 
fate ordained it, the Duke, before dis- 
mounting from the fine courser he be- 
strode, called the ostler to him, who, with 
the instructions just received full in his 
mind, ejaculated with the greatest so- 
lemnity as he approached — " For what I 
am going to receive, the Lord make me 
truly thankful ! ** 
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